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With  our  new  plan  for  Extra  Electricity 
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THE    FAMOUS    MURAL. 

(7F  you  visited  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chi- 
Qjr  cago,  you  will  remember  the  beautiful  mural  which  was 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  exhibit.  It  portrays  dra- 
matic episodes  of  the  progress  of  women  in  the  last  100  years. 
The  National  Council  of  Women  has  secured  a  limited  number 
of  pictures  of  this  mural  in  color  mounted  ready  for  hanging. 
There  are  3  plaques  each  measuring  9l/2  "x4".  The  price  is 
$2.50  sent  post-paid,  ten  sets  $20.00.  Order  from  National 
Council  of  Women,  4  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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01$  draper 

By  Margaret  Evans 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year,  Heavenly  Father,  help  me  to 

make  my  home  and  those  around  me  happy,  knowing  that  to  lose 
myself  in  the  service  of  others  is  the  greatest  of  joys. 

Help  me  to  appreciate  nature'in  all  her  beauty,  especially  fall  with 
her  bounteous  harvests  and  winter  with  the  coming  of  the  Birthday  of 
our  Lord. 

Help  me  to  always  strive  against  going  back  to  those  things  that 
will  keep  me  from  the  joys  of  my  future  eternal  life  with  Christ.  The 
mean,  selfish,  uncharitable  feelings  and  attitudes  and  replace  them  by 
kindness,  friendliness,  forbearance  and  helpfulness. 

Help  me  always  to  have  an  understanding  of  my  people  and  my 
friends,  a  rare  judgment  toward  all  mankind. 

Help  me  to  be  sincerely  thankful  for  the  good  thoughts  of  my 
friends  expressed  toward  me  and  the  rough  places  over  which  they 
help  me.  May  I  be  especially  thankful  that  the  Gospel  gives  me  a  broad 
vision  to  allow  all  men  to  worship  as  they  wish. 

Help  me  to  be  faithful  and  devoted  always  to  the  testimony  I  have 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  work  cheerfully  at  whatever  is  asked  of  me. 

Give  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  those  who  have  died  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  a  chance  to  accept  this  knowledge,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  place  of  salvation,  glory  or  exaltation  in  the  kingdom 
God  has  provided  for  his  sons  and  daughters. 

Help  me  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciation 
of  all  worthwhile  things,  and  in  my  contact  with  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  help  me  to  bring  out  the  hidden  good  in  them,  and  help 
them  to  a  more  abundant  life. 
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AT  this  sacred  holiday  season,  embracing  the  commem- 
oration of  the  Savior's  birth,  and  the  advent  of  a 
New  Year,  the  Presidency  and  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society,  with  goodwill  and  prayerful  interest,  ex- 
tend love  and  greetings  to  Relief  Society  women  through- 
out the  world. 

Although  some  of  us  are  separated  by  long  distances 
of  land  and  sea,  and  even  speak  different  languages,  there 
is  an  invisible  tie  that  holds  and  binds  us  so  closely  to- 
gether in  fellowship,  love  and  affection,  that  it  seems  almost 
as  if  we  were  near  enough  to  reach  out  in  the  distance  and 
clasp  hands. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  year's  work  we  are 
deeply  impressed  by  the  progress  made.  In  our  health  and 
welfare  work  our  accomplishments  have  been  noteworthy ; 
in  our  educational  work  we  have  excelled  beyond  expecta- 
tion; in  our  religious  and  spiritual  activity  we  have  been 
inspired,  blessed  and  comforted,  and  our  testimonies 
strengthened. 

For  all  of  our  success  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  our 
local  workers  everywhere,  whose  untiring  labors,  sacrific- 
ing efforts  and  unswerving  loyalty  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  organization. 

In  our  contemplation  and  in  our  rejoicing  we*  are  also 
ever  mindful  of  our  rich  heritage,  and  of  our. indebtedness 
to  the  workers  of  other  days ;  and  we  look  back  with  pride 
and  reverence  over  the  entire  history  of  the  organization 
with  all  its  achievements.  We  are  grateful  for  the  vision, 
the  wisdom  and  the  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  past  who 
laid  the  foundations  and  who  gave  much  of  their  lives  and 
strength  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Society  and  to  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  Down  through  the  years  the  women  of 
each  period  have  made  their  respective  contributions,  and 
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have  passed  on  to  their  reward,  leaving  the  work  to  be 
taken  up  by  those  of  the  next  generation.  We  value  their 
accomplishments  and  strive  always  to  emulate  their  good 
example. 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  for  the  hearty  and 
continuous  support  of  the  Priesthood,  both  general  and 
local.  Instituted  by  a  Prophet  of  God,  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  him  and  by  his  successors  in  office,  and  also 
by  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Priesthood,  the  Relief  So- 
ciety has  been  greatly  blessed.  For  this  we  are  sincerely 
appreciative  and  deeply  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

With  all  these  blessings  and  privileges  let  us  go  for- 
ward with  faith  and  courage,  fortified  by  an  unreserved 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  us  use  our  efforts  and  our  strength  to  combat  all  evil, 
and  to  help  to  establish  righteousness  in  the  earth  as  a 
preparation  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Savior. 


LOUISE  Y.  ROBISON 
AMY  BROWN  LYMAN 
KATE  M.  BARKER 

General  Presidency  of  Relief  Society. 


Home  Building  as  an  Art 

By  President  David  0.  McKay 
(Address  delivered  at  the  Relief  Society  Conference,  Oct.  3,  1935) 


BRETHREN  and  Sisters :  From 
the  reports  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  this  great  conference, 
I  have  learned  that  every  session 
has  been  well  attended,  but  I  had 
no  idea,  until  I  faced  this  great  audi- 
ence today,  that  you  have  had  such 
large  numbers.  I  congratulate  the 
Presidency  and  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  upon  this  manifestation 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
sisters  of  the  Church  of  what  the 
General  Board  is  doing. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  this  after- 
noon on  home-building  as  an  art, 
but  in  so  doing  I  have  in  mind  the 
effect  of  that  home  upon  society, 
and  upon  the  individual  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  the  Church.  As 
we  shall  see,  I  look  upon  the  home 
as  the  basis  from  which  radiates  all 
good  influences,  and  sometimes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  bad  influences, 
which  affect  society. 

"What's  the  happiest  time  of  a  woman's 
life? 
Is  it  her  schoolgirl  days 
When  thoughts  and  hopes  half-formed 
are  rife 
Amid  her  glad  wild  ways? 
Ah !  No,  not  then. 
The  happiest  time  is  yet  to  come — but 
when? 

"What's  the  happiest  time  of  a  woman's 
life? 
Is  it  her  virgin  prime, 
When  love  awakes,  ere  she's  a  wife? 
Is  it  that  golden  time? 
Ah!   No,  not  then. 
A  happier  time  is  coming  yet — but  when? 

"What's  the  happiest  time  of  a  woman's 
life? 
Is  it  her  wedding  day, 
When  vows  are  pledged,  and  as  a  wife 
She's  bound  to  him  for  aye? 
Say,  is  it  then? 
Ah!   No,  not  yet;  the  time  is  coming. 
When? 


"The  happiest  time  of  a  woman's  life ; 
Ah !  It  has  come  at  last ; 
For,  hark!  I  hear  a  little  voice," 
And    footsteps   toddling   fast; 
And   the   happiest  hours,   I   know,   are 

these, 
When  the  children  are  playing  about  her 
knees."* 

— Frances  H.  Lee. 

These  stanzas  indicate  the  phase 
of  home-building  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention  this  afternoon. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  look 
upon  this  large  congregation  of 
women  engaged  in  the  noble  cause 
of  home-building,  and,  therefore,  na- 
tion-building. To  this  conference 
you  have  come  from  homes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  these  Western  States, 
indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  homes  I  have  in  mind 
as  I  speak  of  Home  Building  as  an 
Art. 

If,  in  every  home  in  the  United 
States,  there  were  a  competent  moth- 
er and  a  helpful  father,  our  officers 
of  the  law  would  have  much  less  to 
do  in  protecting  society  from  the 
lawless.  I  make  that  statement  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  consider  our 
theme:  for  I  believe  a  competent 
mother  in  every  home  is  the  greatest 
need  of  the  world  today. 

At  first  thought  some  might  ob- 
ject to  my  using  the  word  art  in  con- 
nection with  home-building,  but  art 
is  defined  as  "The  skilful  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  or  adaptation 
of  means  for  the  attainment  of  some 
end.  The  practical  application  of 
knowledge  or  natural  skill  to  the 
attainment  of  a  particular  end."    It 


*Used  by  permission  of  "Heart  Throbs, 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  Inc.,  Boston." 


HOME-BUILDING  AS  AN  ART 


seems  to  me  that  the  adaptation  of 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  building 
of  a  beautiful  home  is  the  highest 
of  attainments.  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  therefore,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  speaking  of  home-building  as 
an  art. 

There  are  two  synonyms  of  the 
word  art — one  is  business  and  the 
other  profession.  In  the  sense  that 
we  shall  approach  our  theme  today, 
home-building  is  not  a  business, 
neither  is  it  a  profession,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  these  terms,  although 
to  be  a  good  housewife  requires  the 
application  of  true  business  ability, 
and  to  make  a  house  attractive,  espe- 
cially with  scanty  furniture,  and  a 
few  rugs,  and  a  scarcity  of  curtains 
and  drapes  is  a  manifestation  of  pro- 
fessional skill.  However,  I  use  the 
word  art  to  include  something  high- 
er, nobler  and  more  elusive  than 
these.  By  the  art  of  home-building, 
I  mean  the  inculcating  in  the  lives 
of  children  a  nobility  of  soul  that 
leads  them  instinctively  to  love  the 
beautiful,  the  genuine,  the  virtuous, 
and  as  instinctively  to  turn  from 
the  ugly,  the  spurious,  and  the  vile 

"We  need  not  wealth  ncr  splendor, 
Wide  hall  or  lordly  dome ; 
The  good,  the  true,  the  tender, 
These  form  the  wealth  of  home." 

The  Home  and  General  Culture : 
Beaconsfield  says  that  "the  best  se- 
curity for  civilization  is  the  dwelling, 
and  that  upon  properly  appointed 
and  becoming  dwellings  depends 
more  than  anything  else  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  Such  dwell- 
ings are  the  nursery  of  all  domestic 
virtues,  and  without  a  becoming 
home,  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
is  impossible." 

"In  the  homes  of  America,"  says 
Holland,  "are  born  the  children  of 
America ;  and  from  them  go  out  into 
American  life  men  and  women.  They 


go  out   with  the   stamp    of    these 
homes  upon  them ;  and  only  as  these 
homes  are  what  they  should  be,  will 
they  be  what  they  should  be." 
TheAyrshire  poet  years  ago  said : 

"To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
O'  human  life." 

In  the  art  of  home-building  there 
should  be  manifest  the  work  and 
skill  of  two  artists,  the  father  and 
the  mother.  If  these  work  at  cross 
purposes,  the  result  of  their  efforts 
is  frequently  failure.  If  they  work 
harmoniously,  each  supplying  what 
the  other  needs,  as  they  daily  work 
upon  their  living  creations,  the  result 
will  likely  be  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  a  credit  and  an  adornment, 
not  a  blight  or  a  curse  to  humanity. 
Applying  the  words  of  Tennyson  in 
this  regard: 

"These  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their 

powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to  be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who 
love!" 

VmTHOUT  discounting  t  h  e 
worth  and  influence  of  the 
father,  it  is  after  all  "the  mother 
who  makes  most."  I  have  said  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  tribute  to 
the  mother,  that  the  noblest  calling 
in  the  world  is  Motherhood,  and  I 
wish  to  stress  that  because  the  world 
is  getting  away  from  the  old  idea 
of  true  motherhood,  and  we  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  importance  of 
the  old-fashioned  home.  Girls  of 
Zion,  particularly  I  would  have  you 
repeat  this  thought,  and  have  it  in 
your  minds  always,  that  the  noblest 
calling  in  the  world  is  motherhood. 
True  motherhood  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  arts,  the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
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fessions.  She  who  can  paint  a 
masterpiece,  or  who  can  write  a  book 
that  will  influence  millions,  deserves 
the  admiration  and  plaudits  of  man- 
kind ;  but  she  who  rears  successfully 
a  family  of  healthy,  beautiful  sons 
and  daughters,  whose  immortal  souls 
will  exert  an  -influence  throughout 
the  ages  long  after  paintings  shall 
have  faded,  and  books  and  statues 
shall  have  decayed  or  have  been  de- 
stroyed, deserves  the  highest  honor 
that  man  can  give,  and  the  choicest 
blessings  of  God.  In  her  high  duty 
and  service  to  humanity  in  clothing 
with  mortality  eternal  spirits,  she  is 
co-partner  with  the  Creator  Himself. 

Womanhood  should  be  intelligent 
and  pure,  because  it  is  the  living  life- 
fountain  from  which  flows  the 
stream  of  humanity. 

Choosing  the  Mother:  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  referring  to  the 
making  of  a  poet,  says  something 
about  the  necessity  of  beginning  a 
hundred  years  before  he  is  born. 
To  have  a  mother  artist  in  the  home, 
it  is  equally  important  to  look  for 
inherited  qualities  and  tendencies. 
The  mother  is  influenced  by  her  an- 
cestry. I  wish  we  could  have  our 
young  men  study  pedigrees  in  the 
human  family  as  they  do  in  their 
cattle.  I  forget  the  man's  name  who 
said :  "The  first  great  argument  that 
established  a  widespread  belief  in 
the  inheritance  of  mental  traits  in 
man  was  Galton's  famous  work  on 
hereditary  genius.  He  showed  that 
greatness  and  intellectual  acumen 
run  in  families. 

"The  Adams  family  of  Massachu- 
setts is  a  good  illustration :  John 
Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  Civil  War ; 
Henry  Adams,  author  of  books  that 
analyze    himself    unmercifully   and 


that  have  set  thousands  of  thought- 
ful souls  wondering  why  they  are 
here  and  what  they  are  worth.  En- 
vironment alone  could  not  produce 
such  a  series  of  able  men,  nor  proper 
training  cause  ordinary  mortals  to 
achieve  what  these  men  achieved." 

"We  have  heard  about  the  famous 
Jukes  family  until  many  of  us  are 
tired  of  it.  We  have  been  told  how 
the  State  of  New  York  has  spent 
upwards  of  $2,000,000  on  this  one 
family.  We  hear  that  six  hundred 
or  more  of  the  Jukes  tribe  were 
living  in  New  York  in  1915,  but  only 
three  were  in  institutions.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  original  Max  and 
his  wife,  or  his  two  sons  and  the 
five  sisters  with  whom  they  consort- 
ed, had  been  sterilized,  the  cost 
would  have  been  scarcely  $250.  If 
they  had  been  segregated  for  life,  the 
cost  would  scarcely  have  risen  to 
$25,000,  a  pretty  saving  compared 
with  $2,000,000 ;  and  the  $2,000,000 
does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  the  family  stole,  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  family  through  mur- 
ders and  through  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  cost  of  the  general 
trail  of  ruin  which  they  left  in  their 
wake.  Is  the  Jukes  family  unique? 
Not  at  all.  There  are  probably  many 
others  of  the  same  sort  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  other  countries." 

Importance  of  Preparation  in 
Young:  It  is  important  for  young 
people  to  realize  that  intelligent 
home-building  begins  with  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl  in  their  teens  ; 
that  often  the  health  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  if  they  be  blessed 
with  such,  depends  upon  their  ac- 
tions before  marriage.  From  the 
pulpit  and  press,  and  particularly 
in  the  home,  there  should  ring  the 
message  more  frequently  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  their  future  happiness  or 
misery.        Young  men  particularly 
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must  prepare  for  the  great  responsi-  I  read  recently  this  beautiful  de- 
bility of  fatherhood  by  keeping  scription  of  married  life: 
themselves  physically  clean  that  they  "Every  period  of  human  life  is 
may  enter  into  that  responsibility  wonderful;  the  irresponsible  age  of 
as  a  real  man  should  enter,  not  as  a  childhood,  the  thrilling  years  of 
coward  or  a  deceiver.  The  young  adolescence  and  loverhood ;  the  pro- 
man  who  in  uncleanliness  takes  upon  ductive,  fighting,  burden-bearing  era 
himself  the  responsibility  of  father-  of  parenthood ;  but  the  most  won- 
hood  is  worse  than  a  deceiver.  The  derful  time  of  life  comes  when  the 
future  happiness  of  a  wife  and  his  father  and  mother  become  chums  of 
children  depends  upon  the  young  their  grown-up,  successful  sons  and 
man's  life  in  youth.  I  congratulate  daughters,  and  can  begin  to  enjoy 
this  Church  on  its  ideal  with  regard  their  children's  children, 
to  the  single  standard  of  chastity  "Youth  is  confined  with  restric- 
among  our  youth  and  there  is  no  tions,  limitations,  schedules  and 
more  important  message  should  be  dominations ;  adolescence  is  full  of 
given  to. the  world  today  than  the  mysteries,  longings  and  defeats; 
maintenance  of  that  high  standard.  early  fatherhood  is  absorbed  in 
Let  us  also  teach  the  girls  that  struggles  and  in  the  solution  of 
motherhood  is  divine,  for  when  we  problems;  extreme  old  age  is  sha- 
touch  the  creative  part  of  life  we  dowed  by  eternal  mysteries;  but 
enter  into  the  realm  of  divinity.  It  middle  age  and  normal  old  age,  if 
is  important,  therefore,  that  young  life  has  been  rightly  and  fully  lived, 
womanhood  realize  the  necessity  of  are  filled  with  the  thrills,  not  merely 
keeping  their  bodies  clean  and  pure,  of  success,  but  of  companionship 
that  their  children  might  enter  the  with  children  and  grandchildren, 
world  unshackled  by  sin  and  disease.  "Every  normal  individual  should 
An  unshackled  birth,  and  an  inherit-  complete  the  full  cycle  of  human 
ance  of  a  noble  character  are  the  life  with  all  its  joys  and  satisfactions 
greatest  blessings  of  childhood.  No  in  natural  order ;  childhood,  adoles- 
mother  has  the  right  to  shatter  the  cence,  youth,  parenthood,  middle  age 
life  of  a  babe  for  what  seems  in  and  the  age  of  grandchildren.  Each 
youth  to  be  a  pleasant  pastime.  Those  age  has  satisfactions  which  can  be 
who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  a  race  known  only  by  experience.  Ye  must 
should  at  least  give  us  children  who  be  born  again  and  again  in  order 
are  unhampered,  by  sickness,  blind-  to  know  the  full  course  of  human 
ness  or  deformities.  happiness.     When  the  first  baby  is 

njr                   ,  r  born,  a  mother  is  born,  a  father  is 

Marriage  and  Career:  *    j  a  1  x. 

y  born,   and   grandparents   are  born ; 

In  speaking  of  home-building,  I  only  by  birth  can  any  of  these  come 
would  like  to  give  you  this  afternoon  into  being.  Only  by  the  natural 
a  picture  of  happiness  in  married  cycle  of  life  can  the  great  progressive 
life.  So  many  in  this  age  think  that  joys  of  mankind  be  reached.  Any 
it  is  burdensome,  that  mothers  are  social  system  which  prevents  the  in- 
confined  too  much  to  the  house,  and  dividual  from  pursuing  the  normal 
deprived  of  activity.  No  mother  cycle  of  life,  from  marrying  young, 
need  be  deprived  of  activity.  Your  from  rearing  a  family  before  the 
presence  here  today  is  an  illustration  age  of  fifty  or  so,  and  from  obtain- 
of  how  mothers  can  wield  influence  ing  the  deep,  peculiar  joys  of  middle 
in  social  and  economic  matters.  life    and    grandparenthood  defeats 
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the  divine  order  of  the  universe  and  signed  a  bill  enabling  the  State  to 

lays  the  basis  of  all  sorts  of  social  help  just  such  a  mother,  but  it  would 

problems.  *  *  *  not  take  effect  until  July  of  that 

"When  a  new  social  system— an  vear,  and  this  was  in  May-  He 
eugenic  system— enables  all  men  and  turned  to  the  court  and  said,  "I  will 
women  to  start  right  and  pursue  this  Slve  my  check  f  or  the  support  of 
normal  course  of  life,  not  only  will  these  llttle  kiddies  and  their  mother 
many  of  our  gravest  social  problems  between  now  and  the  first  of  July, 
be  solved,  but  old  age  will  lose  its  when  the  law  Soes  into  operation," 
terrors.  The  crowning  joys  of  hu-  and  thls  mother  went  home  to  con- 
man  experience  will  come  in  middle  tmue  rearing  her  children,  to  keep 
age  and  onward,  through  the  com-  and  make  them  Sood  ^zens  in  this 
panionship,  love  and  honor  of  chil-  Republic, 
dren  and  grandchildren."  The  Child,  and  Community  and 

Broken  Homes :  "Well,"  some  say,  GrouP  M^ence : 
"that  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  most  But  [t  1S  not  alwa^s  f  rom  broken 

homes  are  not  that  ideal."    The  hus-  homes   from  whlch  the  natlon  re" 

band  is  killed  in  an  accident,  and  ceives  dlfficulty,  it  is  from  incom- 

the  woman  is  left  alone.    Misunder-  Petency.     Our  children  go  out  and 

standings  arise ;  the  result  is  a  broken  come  under  the  mfluence  of  society 

home.     I  grant  you  that,  but  I  am  ~the  Press>  wlth  lts  sPace  and  head_ 

appealing    to    you    Relief    Society  lines  of  the  criminal  news ;  the  radio, 

women,   and  mothers  all  over  the  the  automobile,   the  picture   shows 

land,  to  influence  men,  and  see  to  and  the  immense  commercialization 

it  that  when  we  have  such  broken  of  recreations,  all  tending,  in  a  way, 

homes,  we  arrange  to  have  the  chil-  to  provide  for  children    what    the 

dren  remain  with  the  mother.    Here  home  formerly  provided  for  them, 

is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  as  a  are  utterly  beyond  the  control   of 

social  problem.        Unfortunately  I  the  home-  "°ne  stands  aShast  at  the 

cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the  Passivlty  of  much  of  modern  recre- 

place,  but  this  mother's  husband  has  atlon-      For  these  ventures,  profit 

been  killed  in  an  accident.        She  rather  than   social  health  must  be 

struggled  along  with  the  house  that  chlefly  the  Soal>  and  the  organization 

was  left  her  the  best  she  could,  and  has  lost  lts  local  flavor>  the  body  and 

finally  had  to  go  out  to  work.  Those  sPlrlJ,  of  the  neighborhood  associa- 

who  visited  the  case  said  she  could  tlon* 

not  look  after  her  children  properly,  Importance  of  Example  :  I  know 
and  so  she  sat  before  the  court  to  of  no  more  potent  factor  in  abating 
hear  the  assignment  of  her  little  this  community  influence  than  the 
children  to  someone  else's  custody,  right  kind  of  living  in  the  home — the 
and  she  said,  "How  much  do  you  power  of  example  on  the  part  of 
have  to  pay  others  for  caring  for  parents.  If  we  would  teach  a  child 
my  children?"  This  amounted  to  honesty,  we  must  be  honest.  I  am 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  "Well,"  said  not  given  much  to  the  belief  that 
the  mother,  "Can't  I  have  that  to  it  is  preaching  to  the  child  that  in- 
take care  of  my  own  children?"  "No,  fluences  him — it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
the  law  does  not  enable  us  to  do  home.  If  we  are  dealing  with  the 
that."  There  came  into  the  room,  grocer,  we  deal  with  him  honestly, 
while  these  proceedings  were  going  If  the  child  comes  home  with  the 
on,   a  man  who  had   just  recently  wrong  change,   we  send  him  back 
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with  it.  It  is  living  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  home — we  believe 
in  God,  and  the  child  feels  that  we 
believe  in  Him.  We  do  not  condemn 
our  neighbor  in  the  presence  of  the 
child;  we  do  not  condemn  the  Au- 
thorities. We  are  social  beings,  and 
we  sustain  the  law,  and  the  child 
feels  that  sustaining  power. 

Home  the  Birthplace  of  Obedience 
to  Law  or  Lawlessness :  Then  again 
the  child  learns  this  truth,  that  there 
is  operating  in  this  old  world  a  cer- 
tain law.  There  are  conditions  with 
which  he  must  comply,  and  with 
which  he  must  conform,  and  against 
which  he  must  not  rebel.  Now  it  is 
in  the  home  where  the  child  learns 
that.  If  you  tell  the  child  not  to  do 
a  thing,  and  the  child  does  it,  and 
you  let  him  go  unrebuked,  you  are 
training  him  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
matter  how  infinitesimal  it  may  be, 
in  disobedience  to  law.  Mothers 
and  fathers,  you  are  responsible  for 
it. 

Another  thing  which  a  child 
should  learn  in  the  home  is  the  mat- 
ter of  self-control.  Home  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world  for  he  sub- 
merges himself  for  the  good  of  an- 
other; he  controls  his  temper,  and 
that  is  where  father  should  control 
his,  and  mother  should  control  hers, 
and  the  child  will  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  self-mastery.  When 
he  gets  out  into  society,  and  meets 
with  his  playmates,  he  realizes  he 
must  give  them  respect  and  con- 
sideration. When  things  do  not  go 
just  to  suit  him,  he  must  find  himself 
master  in  the  playground  as  he  is 
in  the  home.  In  the  home  is  the 
place  to  teach  obedience  and  self- 
mastery.  One  of  the  first  funda- 
mental lessons  which  a  child  should 
learn,  therefore,  is  that  there  are 
certain  laws  to  which  he  must  be 
subject,  and  to  which  he  must  con- 
form.   The  home  is  the  best  place  in 


the  world  to  teach  the  child  self- 
restraint,  to  give  him  happiness  in 
self-control,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

Unhappiness  in  the  child's  life,  as 
in  the  adult  life,  springs  largely 
from  unconformity  to  natural  and 
social  laws.  The  home  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  develop  obedience 
which  nature  and  society  will  later 
demand. 

Helpful  Agencies :  In  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
the  home  has  wonderful  allies  in  the 
training  of  childhood  and  the  devel- 
opment of  these  qualities.  Every  or- 
ganization established  is  an  aid  to 
the  home,  and  here  we  parents  can 
contribute  much,  not  only  for  the 
auxiliaries  and  for  Priesthood  quo- 
rums, but  for  the  development  of 
our  own  children.  There  are  some 
parents  who  think  they  are  confer- 
ring a  favor  upon  the  Primary,  the 
Mutual,  or  the  Sunday  School  if 
they  send  their  children  to  these 
auxiliaries.  The  proper  attitude  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  results 
achieved  by  these  fifty  thousand  men 
and  women,  who  are  contributing 
their  time  weekly,  some  of  them  al- 
most daily,  to  help  us  in  the  rearing 
of  our  children. 

Summary :  In  conclusion  I  am 
going  to  summarize  some  ideals 
which  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  in 
youth  particularly,  and  as  adults  to 
inculcate  them  in  the  minds  of  our 
growing  children,  which  will  help 
to  establish,  or  achieve  the  art  of 
home-building. 

Elements  of  True  Home-build- 
ing: 

1.  Let  us  substitute  the  present 
tendency  toward  a  low  view  of  mar- 
riage by  the  lofty  view  which  God 
gives  it.  Yesterday  I  stood  at  the 
Altar  of  the  Temple,  as  I  have  stood 
many  a  time,  and  saw  two  hearts — 
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two  souls — slipping  into  one,  as  two 
dew  drops  on  the  stem  of  a  rose 
when  the  sun  comes  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  slipping  into  the  other,  the 
two  becoming  one.  That  high  view 
of  marriage  in  the  mind  of  that 
young  bridegroom,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
by  the  bride,  I  think  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  things  in  all  the  world. 
They  had  the  high  view  of  marriage, 
not  a  low  view  of  it  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  passion.  Let  us  look  upon 
marriage  as  a  sacred  obligation  and 
a  covenant  as  possibly  an  Eternal 
one. 

2.  Teach  the  young  of  both  sexes 
in  the  responsibilities  and  ideals  of 
marriage  so  that  they  may  realize 
that  marriage  involves  obligation, 
and  is  not  am  arrangement  to  be  ter- 
minated at  pleasure.  In  this  regard 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  set  an 
example  in  the  home  that  children 
may  see  and  absorb,  as  it  were,  the 
sacredness  of  family  life  and  the  re- 
sponsibility associated  therewith. 

3.  Instruct  young  girls  in  the  fun- 
damental arts  of  housekeeping,  so 
that  when  responsibilities  of  wife- 
hood come,  they  may  be  free  from 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
arise  from  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. 

4.  That  marriages  be  solemnized, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  House  of 
God.  This  will  minimize  the  evils 
that  follow  run-away  marriages. 

5.  Keep  religion  in  home  life.  We 
should  make  it  obvipus,  both  by  our 
actions  and  our  conversation,  that 
we  are  seriously  interested  in  re- 
ligious things  and  believe  in  them 
ourselves:  faith  in  God,  in  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel. 
Our  religion  should  also  take  the 
form  of  honesty  in  our  dealings 
with  our  family,  our  neighbors,  and 


all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact; 
of  kindness  to  our  employees,  or 
fair  play  to  our  employers ;  and  good 
measure  to  our  customers.  "Talk 
about  these  intangibles  should  be- 
come as  common  practice  in  our 
homes  and  offices  as  talk  about  golf, 
parties,  and  profits  if  we  want  to 
succeed  in  solving  the  family  prob- 
lem." 

To  give  young  people  the  right 
start  in  life  we  must  discuss  with 
our  children  and  friends  questions 
of  motive  and  subjects  like  birth, 
love,  marriage,  death  and  destiny. 
Babson  says  :  "One  of  the  best  things 
that  could  happen  to  America  today 
would  be  a  return  to  family  prayers  ; 
the  getting  together  after  breakfast 
or  in  the  evening  five  or  ten  minutes 
for  simple  family  worship !  The  say- 
ing of  Grace  before  meals  would  be 
a  step  in  this  direction."  I  am  glad 
that  that  practice  is  general,  I  hope, 
throughout  the  Latter-day  Saint 
homes. 

6.  Teach  the  young  that  the  foun- 
dations of  a  happy  home  are  laid 
before  even  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom kneel  at  the  marriage  altar. 

Sisters  and  brethren,  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  Relief  Society  is  to 
aid  the  Priesthood  in  establishing 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  relieving 
the  suffering  and  giving  succor  to  the 
poor,  and  in  many  ways  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world.  In  no  one  way  can  these 
high  achievements  be  better  realized 
than  in  excelling  in  the  art  of  home- 
building. 

With  all  my  heart  I  say  God  bless 
you,  beloved  mothers —  sisters —  as 
you  keep  before  the  public  the  ideals 
revealed  by  our  Father  in  Heaven 
for  the  betterment  of  society,  and 
particularly  for  the  permanence  and 
sacredness  of  the  home.  I  pray  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 
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CAutumn 


(Awarded  First  Prize  in  the  Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Poetry  Contest) 
By  Blanche  Kendall  McKey 

I  cannot- sing  the  beauty  of  this  day — 
My  heart  pays  tribute,  but  its  throb  is  still. 
These  gorgeous  tints  are  rich  but  never  gay ; 
There  is  a  tearlike  mist  o'er  lake  and  hill. 
Where  are  the  deep-blue  smiling  eyes  of  June  ? 
Soft  air,  laden  with  syringa  breath? 
The  witchery  of  the  hushing  summer  moon? 
The  bursting  bud  that  knows  no  hint  of  death  ? 

My  heart  is  longing  ever  for  the  green — 
My  heart  that  rioted  with  dancing  Spring. 
Ah,  Autumn,  sorrow  brought  your  regal  mien  ; 
My  solemn  soul  salutes,  but  cannot  sing. 
O  little  heart,  lie  still  and  learn  for  aye 
You  cannot  hold  the  madness  of  young  May ! 
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Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?" 

By  Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

THIS  call  was  often  heard  in 
ancient  Israel  when  the  people 
were  in  doubt  and  uncertainty 
concerning  tomorrow.  It  is  still  on 
the  lips  of  many  anxious  people  in 
Israel  in  these  last  days.  That  same 
inspiration,  however,  that  guided  an- 
swers to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
people  is  upon  the  earth  again.  The 
Lord  has  spoken  most  clearly  through 
His  prophets  in  these  the  last  days 
concerning  today  and  tomorrow. 
Everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  the 
Church's  existence  was  all  clearly 
foreshadowed  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  who  also  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord  foreshadowed  what 
is  now  happening  and  what  will  yet 
come  to  pass. 

Many  people  wonder  if  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  loss  of  civilization 
and  whether  history  is  to  repeat  it- 
self in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
and  nations  as  in  the  past.  Every 
nation  in  the  past  began  to  crumble 
under  the  terrific  forces  of  war. 
War,  however  is  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness  is  in  the  hearts 
of  men  there  will  continue  to  be  war 
and  bloodshed.  Notwithstanding  that 
dark  picture,  there  is  the  firm  as- 
surance that  there  will  come  a  day 
when  a  civilization  will  be  estab- 
lished that  will  stand  forever  and 
never  pass  away.  That  day  has 
dawned.  That  government  is  among 
men.  The  inspired  authors  of  the 
constitution  brought  forth  a  form 
of   government   that   was   to   be   a 


benefit  to  all  flesh  as  a  part  of  that 
scheme  which  will  endure. 

The  Church  of  the  living  God  has 
been  re-established  for  the  last  time 
never  to  be  overthrown  or  left  to 
another  people.  These  two  great 
departments  of  God's  kingdom  are 
not  destined  to  be  overthrown. 
Though  there  shall  be  war,  out  of 
every  conflict  will  come  victory  for 
the  right,  for  the  establishment  of 
truth.  Every  institution  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  this — God's  scheme 
and  purpose — will  be  shaken  to  the 
earth  whether  it  be  in  the  State,  or 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  for  this  is  the  hour  when 
everything  will  be  shaken  that  can 
be  shaken  and  only  the  truth  will  be 
able  to  survive.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  autocracy,  for  wickedness, 
for  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  it 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  righteous- 
ness and  truth. 

HPHIS  year  1936  will  see  many 
conclusions  in  the  affairs  of 
men  marking  progress  towards  the 
realization  of  these  glorious  prom- 
ises of  the  Lord  that  His  kingdom 
is  established  for  the  last  time  among 
men  to  be  ultimately  triumphant  and 
victorious.  All  the  marvelous  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  snowing  greater  progress 
in  human  affairs  than  all  the  cen- 
turies that  have  preceded  it  since 
Adam's  day,  are  but  steps  in  the 
Lord's  program  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  world  for  its  golden  age, 
for  the  coming  of  its  King. 

Christianity  as  it  exists  in  its  many 
forms  in  the  world  is  being  shaken 
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as  it  never  has  been  in  centuries.  It  that  shall  still  inspire  men  to  believe 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  in  the  mission  of  the  Redeemer  as 
been  found  wanting.  Never  since  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  only  one 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  more  than  one  who  holds  the  way  to  solve  human 
hundred  years  ago  said  to  Joseph  problems,  and  that  is  not  by  array- 
Smith  in  the  sacred  grove  that  it  had  ing  class  against  class,  nation  against 
the  form  of  godliness  but  lacked  the  nation,  but  by  establishing  brother- 
power  thereof  are  men  more  gener-  hood  among  men. 
ally  saying  it  than  today.     It  was 

utterly  helpless  to  save  the  world  ^PHE  Latter-day  Saints  are  now 
from  one  of  its  greatest  catastrophes,  L  challenged  to  rally  to  their 
the  great  World  War.  These  were  standards  and  demonstrate  in  actual, 
Christian  nations  fighting  Christian  practical  living  the  power  of  this 
nations  and  still  that  spirit  is  in  the  Gospel  to  change  men's  hearts,  to 
earth.  With  a  mighty  Christian  na-  establish  peace  and  brotherhood, 
tion  today  waging  a  most  unjust  light  and  truth  among  men.  While 
war  of  greed  on  a  weaker  Christian  the  world  is  fast  abandoning  the 
nation  it  shows  that  in  this  great  standards  of  old,  whether  they  be 
Christian  nation  the  spirit  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  or  otherwise,  it  is 
Master  to  love  your  enemies,  to  do  a  time  for  Latter-day  Saints  to  ad- 
good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  here  to  their  standards  as  never 
you,  is  woefully  lacking.  before  for  they  are  righteous  and 
This  all  being  true  a  day  has  just.  There  is  everything  in  reason 
dawned  at  last  for  the  real  Gospel  and  in  science  and  in  faith  to  support 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  established  them  as  being  true  and  dependable, 
under  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  If  We  shall  adhere  to  the  Lord's 
with  all  the  gifts  and  power  that  program  we  will  distinguish  our- 
ever  were  enjoyed  by  the  Church  in  selves  and  attract  the  attention  of 
former  days  to  demonstrate  to  a  right  thinking  men  and  women 
world  that  is  fast  losing  its  faith  that  everywhere  who  will  ultimately  come 
there  is  power  in  the  Gospel  of  the  to  learn  of  the  ways  of  such  a  people. 
Son  of  God  to  take  greed  and  selfish-  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  undue 
ness  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  anxiety.  If  we  set  our  houses  in 
make  for  brotherhood.  order  and  subscribe  to  the  Gospel  of 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  it  has  been 

t)  EHIND  this  Church  today  is  one  restored  in  these  last  days,  then  we 

hundred  years  of  demonstration  can  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 

where    people    have    been    brought  of  God  working  out  in  the  affairs  of 

from  all  nations  into  communities  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 

where   they  are  merged   into   one,  glorious  designs.     May  that  day  be 

into  a  brotherhood  where  love  and  speeded  on  and  may  we  and  our 

peace  abound.    It  is  a  demonstration  children  and  our  children's  children 

that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  victori- 

world.    There  is  power  in  the  Gos-  ous  in  that  happy  time  that  is  to  come 

pel  God  revealed  in  this  age,  if  lived  when  the  truth  and  the  right  shall  be 

by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  to  make  victorious    and    triumphant    in   the 

them  a  light  to  the  world  and  a  hope  earth. 
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By  Lorene  Pearson 


EVERYONE  is  conscious  of  the 
economic  crisis  in  relation  to 
incomes;  but  it  is  a  question 
how  many  people  realize  what  deep 
reverberations  there  have  been  in  the 
realm  of  human  lives.  Men  have  had 
their  hands  full  trying  to  solve  money 
matters.  How  many  women  have 
looked  long  and  thoughtfully  within 
their  special  province,  the  home,  to 
decide  what  measures  must  be  taken 
to  insure — or  recapture — the  spirit- 
ual integrity  of  the  family?  Some 
have  already  met  the  foe,  some 
would  like  to,  some,  certainly  have 
not  awakened  to  the  peril.  In  all  of 
us  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  lagging 
behind  the  real  necessity  to  action. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real 
spiritual  life  of  a  community  has  its 
inception  at  the  family  fireside.  This 
was  true  of  pioneer  days  when  the 
chief  unit  of  security  lay  in  the  tiny 
house  within  the  wilderness ;  and  it 
is  no  less  true  today  when  we  some- 
times seem  to  be  pioneering  in  an 
impenetrable  morass.  But  it  was 
not  the  hollow  shell  of  the  house  that 
defended  family  unity  and  spirit- 
uality in  a  hostile  land  in  the  early 
days,  it  was  the  intangible  thing  that 
might  rightly  be  called  the  genius 
of  mothers.  Everything  depended 
upon  the  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  mother  and  she  assumed  it  with 
astonishing  dependability,  else  an 
empire  could  not  have  been  built 
upon  a  desert. 

TN  times  as  troublous  and  unchart- 
ed as  these  it  seems  rational  that 
we  might  go  back  and  see  just  what 
these  women  did  to  preserve  the 
home — -the  unit  upon  which  all  foun- 


dations rest — just  how  they  main- 
tained serenity  and  balance  and  spir- 
itual integrity  through  the  crises  that 
beset  them  as  surely  as  the  present 
ones  beset  us.  First,  I  think,  they 
knew  the  value  of  industry  of 
order,  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
they  realized  that  the  reward  would 
be  a  release  and  flow  of  gladness  and 
thankfulness  in  spite  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult world.  But  most  important,  I 
think,  they  felt  the  craftsman's  re- 
sponsibility;  they  felt  they  must 
create  out  of  the  plastic  materials 
of  their  families,  a  beautiful  unit  in 
itself,  one  that  could  eventually  dis- 
solve and  reshape  into  many  more 
units.  And  they  felt  the  necessity 
of  passing  this  intangible  quality  on 
to  their  children.  But  these  women 
lived  in  days  of  stress ;  there  has 
been  a  gap,  a  slackening,  a  careless- 
ness ;  now  again  the  days  of  stress 
have  come  and  we  are  looking  back 
to  a  creative  age  for  help. 

Women  have  always  come  to  the 
front  courageously,  have  learned  to 
handle  the  difficulty  that  beset  them, 
have  taken  over  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  corroding  conflicts  be- 
tween the  outer  world  and  the  inner 
do  not  demoralize  their  families. 
But  this  time  they  are  tremendously 
handicapped  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lem. The  thread  from  our  creative 
grandmothers  to  the  present  has 
been  broken  or  greatly  attenuated. 
There  is  a  gap.  But  it  can  be  bridged 
if  we  are  willing  to  work,  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  be  alert  and  if  we  will 
realize  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a 
certain  retrogression  in  excessive, 
time-killing,  aimless  leisure. 
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DERHAPS  it  is  well  to  attack  the 
worst  at  the  outset— our  new 
freedom.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  we 
have  misused  it.  Not  that  I  think 
women  should  discard  labor  saving 
devices,  not  at  all,  but  I  do  think 
they  should  re-direct  some  of  their 
leisure.  I  could  never  understand 
how  a  game  of  any  kind  played  idly 
through  the  afternoon  could  possibly 
compare  with  the  fun  of  planning, 
cutting  out,  and  making  a  dress.  Or 
what  is  more  satisfying  than  a  lovely 
cake  intelligently  made  from  the  ab- 
straction of  a  recipe?  A  woman 
who  has  never  experienced  pleasure 
of  this  type  has  lost  some  of  her 
abilities  as  a  woman  and  has  easily 
let  freedom  become  laziness. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
trouble  traces  easily  to  the  fact  that 
women  no  longer  have  a  feeling  for 
craftsmanship  —  they  don't  know 
how  to  do  things  either  well  or 
beautifully.  The  pioneers  under- 
stood careful  workmanship  because 
many  of  them  came  from  countries 
where  a  long  apprenticeship  for  a 
trade  prepared  them  for  whatever 
they  undertook  to  do  in  life.  Amer- 
ica has  had  little  tradition  of  really 
fine  artisanship  and  what  tradition 
was  developed  has  now  degenerated 
into  a  kind  of  bravado  that  applauds 
any  man  or  woman  who  turns  a  hand 
to  this  or  that  job  without  regard  to 
the  subsequent  slip-shod  careless  re- 
sult ;  but  its  bearing  upon  the  home 
of  today  is  even  of  a  more  striking 
consequence.  How  many  young 
women  think  it  smart  to  confess  they 
are  perfectly  helpless  with  a  needle, 
or  even,  in  some  cases,  with  a  can- 
opener. 

What  can  the  mother  of  those  girls 
have  been  thinking  about?  Well, 
honestly,  she  probably  wasn't  think- 
ing at  all  and  the  ease  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  boom  waylaid  her, 
pounced  on  her  new  found  freedom 


and  the  situation  I  pictured  above  is 
now  staring  us  in  the  face.  The 
mother  not  only  became  slack  in  per- 
forming tasks  at  home  but  she  for- 
got the  art  of  teaching  her  girls  what 
little  she  did  know.  It  seemed  easier 
to  shift  the  burden  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  a  less 
practical  and  a  less  thorough  (neces- 
sarily so  by  limitation  of  time  and 
place)  training  than  could  have  been 
given  at  home.  The  loss  of  the  sense 
of  real  craftsmanship  is  very  great, 
but  greater  yet  was  the  loss  of  a 
precious  bit  of  companionship  and 
understanding  that  would  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  completion  of 
a  mutual  task.  Mother  and  daughter 
could  have  become  attached  to  each 
other  more  firmly  than  either  will 
ever  know.  It  is  a  part  of  the  spirit- 
ual satisfaction  of  the  home  that 
members  of  the  family  learn  to  work 
together;  but  it  has  to  be  by  learn- 
ing, it  is  not  an  attribute  that  comes 
with  birth.  Yet  I  have  heard  many 
mothers  say,  "Oh,  I  can't  be  both- 
ered." 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  one 
may  hear  among  the  young  girls  such 
flippant  remarks  as  this :  "I'm  not  so 
dumb  !  If  I  don't  know  how  to  clean 
a  chicken  or  make  a  dress  I'll  never 
have  to  will  I  ?"  That's  a  rather  ap- 
palling attitude  when  we  realize  that 
in  the  long  run  most  women  are 
going  to  find  themselves  responsible 
for  a  household.  She  is  taking  what 
seems  to  her  the  easiest  path — the 
negative  one — something  like  going 
down  hill  even  though  your  goal  is 
at  the  top.  And  she  is  not  only  tak- 
ing the  longest  way  to  gain  an  end 
(for  herself)  but  she  is  missing  all 
the  joy  of  accepting  a  task  and  ac- 
complishing it  beautifully.  Yes,  I 
think  cleaning  and  quartering  a 
chicken  may  be  beautiful  if  precision 
and  knowledge  and  craftsmanship 
born  of  apprenticeship  are  applied 
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to  the  task.  Oh,  yes,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  use  good  old  fashioned  elbow 
grease. 

But  this  precludes  the  easy  path 
and  women  have  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  drift  along  without  effort. 
Yet,  I  think  the  real  meaning  of  in- 
dustry and  cooperation  in  the  home 
must  be  frankly  faced  and  analyzed. 
What  happened  to  our  old  joy  of 
work  ?  The  answer  is  probably  sim- 
pler and  more  insidious  than  is  gen- 
erally realized.  We've  listened  too 
attentively  to  the  advertisers  and 
their  luxury  lures.  We've  been  told 
we  were  drudges  and  we  believed  the 
man  who  was  after  our  dollars  and 
little  concerned  with  our  innate  peace 
and  happiness.  We  were  gullible. 
We  no  longer  believed  that  there  was 
anything  creative  in  keeping  a  home 
in  order  with  simple  tools  that  we 
could  afford,  of  making  clothes  out 
of  materials  within  our  reach,  of 
cooking  a  good  meal  with  what  was 
available,  in  short,  of  keeping  house 
beautifully  with  what  we  had.  We 
refused  to  adapt  ourselves  to  what 
our  lives  held,  we  longed  and  clam- 
ored for  more  than  had  been  alotted 
to  us.  Not  that  I  approve  of  poverty, 
not  at  all,  but  it  is  more  within  the 
province  of  a  man's  life  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  provision.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  woman  is  to  do  cheerfully 
and  intelligently  with  what  his  ef- 
forts have  been  able  to  achieve. 
Every  living  person,  no  matter  what 
his  place  in  society,  has  limitation  of 
worldly  goods.  It  is  well  to  recog- 
nize one's  limits  in  temporal  things 
and  thereby,  paradoxically,  create  a 
world  without  limit  in  spiritual 
things.  This  point  was  not  over- 
looked by  our  pioneer  forebears. 
But  of  course  there  has  been  the 
voice  of  the  advertiser  to  teach  us 
quite  another  thing ;  to  teach  us  that 
a  woman,  every  woman,  should  have 
all  that  her  neighbor  has,  to  tell  her 


that  a  home-made  davenport  would 
be  laughed  at,  that  a  home-made 
dress  never  has  the  chic  of  one 
created  in  a  factory. 

^PHEN  besides  the  ballyhoo  that 
we  should  spend  more  than  we 
have,  we've  listened  to  the  purely 
economic  falsehoods  that  have  to  do 
with  making  things  for  ourselves. 
How  many  times  have  I  been  told 
I  couldn't  afford  to  put  up  my  own 
fruit  or  make  my  own  dress.  Why, 
my  time  was  worth  much  more  than 
the  few  cents  more  it  would  cost  me 
to  have  someone  else  do  the  work. 
Aside  from  bad  effects  of  destroy- 
ing our  sense  of  craftsmanship,  it 
has  been  successfully  proven  in  lab- 
oratories (and  in  my  own  home  as 
well)  that  a  woman  can  compete 
very  successfully  with  most  factory 
made  products.  And  get  a  nominal 
wage  for  her  time  (after  she  has 
become  skillful).  IVe  often  won- 
dered, parenthetically,  how  much  a 
woman  figured  her  time  was  worth 
while  at  a  matinee  or  an  afternoon 
party. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  live 
in  an  age  that  is  money  conscious,  an 
age  that  overshadows  other  values. 
So  besides  the  purely  practical  side 
to  this  matter  of  affording  to  spend 
our  time  at  homely  tasks  there  is  the 
other  value  that  must  be  carefully 
weighed  by  every  woman.  We  must 
decide  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
do  the  things  that  make  a  house  a 
home.  Do  we  want  to  recapture  the 
spiritual  qualities  that  go  with  the 
old  cooperative  industry  in  the  home, 
supervised,  created  by  a  mother? 
Can  we  afford  not  to  teach  little  girls 
and  big  girls  how  to  manage  on  what 
they  have,  how  to  make  more  of 
every  penny  they  have  by  using  skill 
that  should  be  a  birthright,  how, 
above  all  things  to  learn  the  spiritual 
value  of  industry? 
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I  HAVE  heard  countless  women 
say  that  they  seemed  so  useless 
at  home  sometimes,  that  they  had 
the  feeling  that  if  they'd  just  go 
away  things  would  go  on  pretty 
much  the  same  without  them.  I  dare 
say  most  women  have  experienced 
this  subtle  warning  at  some  time  or 
other.  It  is  a  warning  that  ought 
to  be  listened  to  very  carefully  and 
ought  to  be  heeded  if  women  are  to 
become  as  genuinely  necessary  to  the 
home  as  the  bread-winner  in  the 
family. 

But  there  are  reassuring  signs  that 
the  mothers  and  some  of  the  daugh- 
ters too  are  making  real  effort  to 
revive  the  pioneer  spirit  of  flexible 
adaptation,  to  make  themselves  in- 
dispensable economically  and  spirit- 
ually within  the  home.  One  group 
of  women  I  know  learned  to  card 
wool  and  have  made  beautiful  fluffy 
quilts  as  in  the  days  of  old ;  the 
piecing  of  coverlets  is  an  indication 
not  precisely  of  thrift  although  it 
may  have  that  implication,  but  of  a 
revival  of  industry  and  the  satisfac- 
tions it  involves ;  and  quilting  bees 
are  signs  that  group  gatherings  can 
become  something  other  than  the  op- 
portunity for  idle  gossip  or  other 
methods  of  aimless  time-killing.  And 


might  I  say  that  some  women  are 
discovering  that  the  making  of  bread 
— the  special  woman-rite  for  untold 
centuries — has  the  remarkable  qual- 
ity of  putting  a  woman  at  peace  with 
the  world.  These  women  have  re- 
discovered the  basic  rhythms  of  crea- 
tive living.  They  have  woven  their 
new  education  of  art  and  music  and 
literature  into  the  woof  of  homely 
tasks. 

PHIS  is  no  commandment  to  go 
compeltely  back  to  the  past,  to 
do  away  with  labor-saving  devices, 
to  be  utterly  satisfied  with  a  limited 
income ;  it  is  a  plea  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation,  to  see  whereby  you 
can  aid  in  the  re-orientation  of  this 
chaos-ridden  world,  to  define  for 
yourself  the  part  you  can  play  in 
helping  your  family,  and  ultimately 
the  community  in  which  you  live. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  adapt  yourself, 
to  re-capture  the  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer, to  develop  an  indomitable  will 
to  make  the  most  of  what  lies  at 
hand.  We  have  so  infinitely  many 
possibilities  that  our  forefathers 
were  denied,  that,  surely,  out  of  these 
we  should  be  able  to  build  up  a  spir- 
itually satisfying  life,  an  empire 
within  ourselves  as  they  built  an  em- 
pire out  of  a  desert. 


The  GREAT  BOOK  OF  WISDOM 

TF  1  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  my  father,  as  devout  a  man  as 
ever  lived,  early  impressed  upon  my  youthful  mind  and  heart  the  value 
of  Solomon's  advice.  He  would  call  me  in  from  work  a  little  before  noon  to 
read  and  comment  on  a  chapter  in  Proverbs.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
always  appreciate  the  priceless  wisdom  of  the  book  from  which  he  read. 
But  when  he  died,  just  after  I  reached  my  twentieth  year,  I  recalled  his 
interest  in  the  words  of  Solomon  and  read  Proverbs  through  once  a  month 
for  a  year — an  easy  task,  since  there  are  just  thirty-one  chapters  in  the  book. 
I  so  fully  share  in  the  high  estimate  that  he  placed  upon  Proverbs  that  I 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  commend  them  to  young  men. 

The  proverbs,  like  the  epigram,  is  valuable  because  it  says  a  great  deal 
in  a  few  words.  It  puts  truth  in  its  most  effective  form  because  it  can  be 
easily  remembered. — William  Jennings  Bryan. 
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SEE  what  a  lot  of  mail,  Mommy," 
Bonny  said  as  she  placed  the 
armful  of  letters  and  papers  she 
had  brought  from  the  post  office  on 
the  counter  before  Linda.  "There's 
one  from  Jenny  Lind  and  maybe 
one's  from  Eddie  and  I  don't  know 
who  the  others  are  from." 

Linda  came  eagerly.  Getting  mail 
was  still  the  big  event  of  the  day 
in  Cedar  Basin.  She  sorted  it  over 
quickly,  placing  the  papers,  maga- 
zines and  advertisements  in  one 
pile,  business  letters  in  another,  and 
keeping  the  personal  letters  in  her 
hands. 

She  opened  the  one  from  Eddie 
first.  She  feared  she  would  always 
have  that  dread  in  her  heart  when 
a  phone  rang,  or  a  letter  came,  or  an 
officer  of  the  law  appeared — that 
something  had  happened  to  her  boy. 
It  had  been  three  years  now  since 
that  ordeal  which  had  ended  so  dis- 
astrously his  college  career  for 
which  they  had  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  Henry  and  Linda 
used  to  ask  each  other  if  it  would 
have  been  better  had  they  not  tried 
to  give  him  the  advantages  they  had 
thought  so  important.  Or,  if  know- 
ing his  weakness,  they  should  have 
kept  him  longer  under  their  own 
personal  guidance,  until  he  might 
have  been  stronger  to  meet  the  temp- 
tations which  would  always  be  a  part 
of  life.  But  even  though  their  high 
hopes  for  him  had  crashed,  they 
knew  they  had  done  what  at  the 
time  seemed  to  them  the  best. 

There  had  been  moments,  how- 
ever, when  Linda  in  her  anguish  had 


asked  herself  if  they  had  done  wrong 
to  fight  so  desperately  for  Eddie's 
life  during  those  days  just  after  it 
had  been  given  to  them.  If  he  was 
not  going  to  make  something  strong 
and  beautiful  of  it,  would  it  have 
been  better  had  they  let  it  slip  back 
into  the  great  unknown  shadows. 
But  even  when  such  thoughts  crept 
into  her  mind,  her  heart  banished 
them.  There  was  so  much  in  him 
that  was  strong  and  beautiful  and 
lovable  that  she  knew  she  was  glad 
for  the  blessing  of  him,  even  with 
that  flaw  in  his  character.  He  had 
a  brilliant  mind  and  a  lovable  dispo- 
sition. None  of  the  other  children 
made  friends  so  easily  as  he.  People 
loved  him  for  his  smile,  and  his  easy 
way  of  adjusting  to  new  situations, 
and  his  happy  faculty  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  life. 

Now,  after  three  years  she  and 
Henry  were  somewhat  reconciled  to 
what  had  happened,  and  could  see 
that  in  all  things  to  some  extent,  the 
law  of  compensation  holds. 

Professor  Rawlings,  who  had 
come  to  the  jail  that  night,  was 
Eddie's  sociology  teacher.  He  was 
also  a  psychologist — and  a  parent. 
He  was  a  comfort  and  a  support  to 
Linda  and  Henry  during  the  terrible 
days  of  the  trial  and  conviction.  It 
had  been  through  his  influence  and 
advice  that  Eddie  had  been  paroled 
to  a  brother-in-law  of  the  professor, 
who  conducted  a  trade  school  for 
boys  who  had  made  such  mistakes. 
His  theory  was  that  Eddie  needed 
an  experience  in  which  he  could 
handle  money — much  money — un- 
der conditions  where  there  would  be 
no    opportunity    for    his    taking    it. 
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Ultimately  the  boy  would  develop,  had  tried  to  teach  her  to  play  the 

he  assured  the  parents,  into  a  finan-  piano,  but  the  constant  reminders  to 

cier.    The  problem  was  to  keep  him  practice    had    made    the    little    girl 

from  being  sent  to  prison  where  he  so  unhappy,  that  Linda  had  finally 

would  associate  with  criminals  and  faced  the  fact  that  Jenny  was  not 

come  out  branded  for  life  and  per-  gifted,  and  had  set  about  to  discover 

haps  a  real  criminal  himself.     He  and  appreciate  other  precious  quali- 

must  have  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  ties  to  which  she  had  been  blind, 

his  self  respect,  while  he  was  grow-  That,  Linda,  had  often  reminded 

ing  strong  where  he  was  weak.  herself,  was  the  first  valuable  les- 

Consequently,   Mel's   money  had  son  in  motherhood  she  had  at  least 

been  used  to  pay  the  fine  and  to  get  partially  learned — to  accept  her  chil- 

Eddie  installed  in  this  new  school,  dren  as  they  were  given  to  her  and 

Now  his  course  was  finished,  and  try  to  help  them  to  be  their  best 

Linda   thrilled   with   the   news   his  selves  within  their  own  possibilities, 

letter  contained.  He  had  been  offered  instead  of  grieving  that  they  were 

a  position  as  instructor  in  the  school,  not  different,  and  making  them  and 

and  a  thing  she  had  dreamed  might  herself  miserable, 

happen,  but  had  hardly  dared  hope,  She  had  still  hoped  when  Jenny 

he  was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  went  away  to  school  that  she  might 

of  Professor  Rawlings.     She  read  find  an  inspiration  that  would  lead 

his    last    paragraph    over    several  her  into  one  of  the  arts,  and  that  she 

times :  would  at  least  make  beautiful  young 

"Mommy,  this  is  especially  for  friendships,  and  discover  love.  But 
you.  I've  told  you  a  lot  about  Grace.  Jenny  had  done  none  of  these  things. 
In  fact  I  think  she  has  written  to  She  had  made  friends,  of  course, 
you.  We  are  going  to  be  married  "but  they  had  been  among  her  teach- 
before  I  begin  my  new  work  here  ers,  and  staid,  serious-minded  peo- 
with  her  uncle,  and  we're  coming  to  pie  older  than  herself.  It  hurt  Linda 
Cedar  Basin  for  our  honeymoon."  that  Jenny  was  letting  youth  with  all 

its  glamour  and  romance,   slip  by 

CHE  was  so  happy  over  Eddie's  without  any  desire  to  catch  and  hold 

letter  and  so  excited  with  plans  and  enjoy  it. 

for    his    homecoming,    that    it    was  jenny    had    made    only    average 

sometime  before  she  remembered  the  grades  in  her  high  school  classes  and 

rest  of  the  mail.  jn    ner    freshman   year   in    college, 

Jenny's  letter  began,  "Dear  Ones  when  Linda  had  chosen  the  courses 

at  Home.,,     All  of  Jenny's  letters  she  had  taken.     But  the  next  year, 

started  like  that,  and  they  all  ended,  she   had  asked   to   select  her   own 

"With    love    to    all    from    Jenny."  course  and   had   chosen  classes   in 

Linda  sometimes  grieved  that  ima-  science  and  mathematics,   and  had 

gination  had  been  left  out  of  Jenny's  made  the  honor  roll.    At  the  begin- 

make-up.    During  the  first  ten  years  ning   of   her   junior  year   she   had 

of  the  child's  life,  the  mother  had  definitely  decided  to  major  in  geol- 

watched  in  vain  for  the  spark  of  ogy,  a  thing  Linda  found  hard  to 

creative  urge  she  had  been  sure  must  understand.     And   now   she   wrote 

be   hidden   somewhere   within   her.  that  she  wanted  to  go  West  on  a 

She  had  tried  to  teach  her  nursery  geological  survey  instead  of  coming 

songs,  but  Jenny  only  chanted  them  home  for  the  summer, 

in  a  droll  little  way  all  her  own.    She  Linda  had  to  remind  herself  again 
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of  that  lesson  she  had  tried  to  learn, 
that  parents  must  recognize  the 
rights  of  their  children  to  live  their 
own  lives.  She  told  herself  that  per- 
haps Jenny  got  the  same  thrill  from 
reading  the  past  history  of  the  earth 
in  the  shapes  and  colors  of  stones 
that  she  herself  did  from  combina- 
tions of  sounds  and  harmonies. 

'"PHE  third  personal  letter  she- re- 
ceived  that  day  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment 'that  the  original  composi- 
tion for  the  violin  submitted  in  be- 
half of  Richard  Bowers  in  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Violin  Contest  had 
been  received  and  duly  entered/ 

As  Linda  busied  herself  in  the 
days  that  followed  preparing  for 
Eddie's  homecoming  and  trying  to 
see  how  they  could  manage  to  help 
Jenny  go  on  for  the  Ph.D.  she  knew 
the  girl  coveted,  she  wished  as  she 
had  so  often  wished  before  that  so 
many  of  the  most  desirable  things 
in  life  were  not  dependent  upon 
money.  Money  might  be  the  root  of 
evil,  she  frequently  mused,  but  it 
was  also  most  certainly  the  root  of 
much  good.  The  bread  of  life  didn't 
depend  upon  it  so  much  as  those 
things  which  were  more  than  bread. 
She  often  thought  how  much  the 
money  Mel  had  put  in  her  lap  that 
day  she  was  hurrying  to  Eddie  had 
meant  in  saving  her  boy's  future. 
No  matter  how  she  suffered  in  the 
thought  of  Mel's  feelings  toward 
her,  she  would  always  have  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  that. 

He  had  never  tried  to  force  his 
presence  upon  her  since  that  day,  and 
when  they  were  thrown  together  she 
was  more  often  conscious  of  a  tragic 
despair  in  his  eyes  than  of  the  old 
look  she  had  feared. 

CHE    kept    hoping    that    she    and 

Henry  could  begin  to  pay  that 

money   back.     But   whenever   she 


mentioned  it  to  Henry,  he  always 
said,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  Didn't 
Mel  say  he  wanted  to  do  it  for 
Eddie?  Let  him  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  really  helped 
someone  once.  If  he's  too  selfish  to 
marry  and  assume  trie  responsibility 
of  a  family,  he  ought  to  help  the 
rest  of  us.  I  should  think  he'd  feel 
pretty  small  hoarding  all  that  money 
he  got  for  the  land  he  sold  when  it 
belongs  to  all  of  us  as  much  as  to 
him." 

The  land  situation  had  caused  a 
bitterness  between  the  brothers  that 
did  not  lessen  as  time  went  on.  Mel 
had  sold  only  part  of  the  land,  and 
had  given  up  his  plan  to  go  away, 
much  to  Linda's  disappointment. 

He  had  allowed  Effie  to  fix  up  the 
old  home,  and  his  mother  was  in- 
ordinately proud  of  him.  The  other 
boys  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  her, 
as  well  as  Mel,  see  that  the  oil  land 
had  really  belonged  no  more  to  him 
than  to  the  rest  of  them ;  but  it  had 
been  useless.  She  repeatedly  wished 
that  'Pa  could  know  that  at  least 
one  of  his  boys  was  a  success.' 

ONE  day  shortly  after  Eddie's  let- 
ter came,  Linda  said  she  wished 
they  could  build  a  store.  "If  we 
could  put  up  a  little  place  down  on 
the  corner  of  the  lot,  it  would  make 
it  handier  for  people  and  would  give 
us  more  room  in  the  house.  I  would 
like  to  have  things  nice  when  Eddie 
comes  with  his  wife.  Eddie's  wife — 
can  you  realize  that,  Henry  ?  We're 
getting  old." 

They  laughed  contentedly. 

"About  the  store,"  he  said,  "I've 
been  wishing  for  years  we  could  do 
that.  If  we  could  build  down  there 
and  put  in  a  service  station,  we  might 
make  some  money.  As  it  is  we  just 
go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  accommodate 
our  neighbors." 

"Oh,  we've  done  more  than  that," 
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Linda  replied  defensively.  "We've 
bought  at  least  a  few  decent  things 
for  the  house — although  goodness 
knows  we  need  a  lot  more — and 
we've  kept  the  children  in  school. 
Most  of  the  money  for  those  things 
have  come  from  the  store  and  the 
book  nook." 

"And  your  music  lessons,"  Henry 
added.  "I  know  it,  dear,  only  too 
well.  I  get  tired  of  this  eternal  grind 
with  so  little  to  show  for  it.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  I'm  not  half  a  man 
or  I  could  give  you  the  things  that 
mean  so  much  to  you  without  your 
having  to  drudge  for  them.  I  sup- 
pose it's  this  raw  deal  Mel's  giving 
us  that  makes  me  sore." 

"We  wouldn't  want  not  to  work," 
Linda  told  him.  "Work's  the  big- 
gest blessing  in  the  world.  But  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  nice  to  see  a 
little  bigger  return  for  what  we  do." 

"I  know  what  we'll  do,"  said 
Henry  after  a  short  pause,  "We'll 
ask  Mel  to  lend  us  enough  to  put 
up  the  store.  He  ought  at  least  to  do 
that.  He  can  take  a  mortgage  on  it 
if  he  wants  to  and  make  us  pay 
interest.  Even  at  that  it  would  be 
worth  it." 

Linda  couldn't  bear  to  feel  more 
greatly  obligated  to  Mel  than  they 
were  already,  but  she  knew  any  pro- 
test she  might  raise  would  call  for  an 
explanation  she  couldn't  make. 

The  result  was  that  within  a  week 
the  building  was  going  up.  A  few 
days  before  it  was  completed,  when 
Linda  was  beginning  to  get  the 
stock  ready  to  move,  Henry  came  in, 
very  excited. 

"Linda,  Mel  says  if  you  want  to 
fix  the  house  over  while  you're  all 
torn  up  with  moving — paint  it,  put 
on  new  paper,  and  get  some  more 
furniture,  he'll  let  us  have  the 
money." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Linda  said  quickly, 
rising  from  a  box  she  was  packing. 


"There's  really  no  need  for  that." 

"But  you  were  wishing  we  could 
— before  Eddie  comes,  and  now's 
our  chance." 

Linda  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
She  knew  that  Henry  was  surprised 
at  her  confusion.  She  made  a  few 
other  weak  protests,  but  finally  con- 
sented. 

'"PHE  night  Eddie  came  home  with 
his  young  wife  the  family  were 
all  at  Henry's  and  Linda's  for  sup- 
per. The  house  looked  gay  with  its 
fresh  decorations  and  furnishings, 
and  Linda  tried  not  to  worry  about 
the  circumstances  that  had  made  all 
this  splendor  possible. 

Everyone  was  happy.  Eddie, 
bearing  no  outward  signs  of  the  un- 
fortunate experience  he  had  gone 
through  since  he  was  last  home,  was 
the  happiest  one  of  the  group.  He 
kept  the  conversation  in  a  light  vein 
and  exhibited  the  best  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  before  his  bride. 

Jenny  Lind  had  come  home  for  a 
few  days  before  leaving  for  her 
trip.  She  was  grave,  but  happy  in 
the  reunion.  She  had  idolized  Eddie 
from  the  time  they  were  babies  and 
his  trouble  had  almost  broken  her 
heart.  Sometimes  Linda  wondered 
how  much  the  shame  and  suffering 
Jenny  had  gone  through  there  at 
school  had  kept  her  from  finding  her 
place  with  the  younger  set. 

Grace  was  charming.  Not  beau- 
tiful, Linda  thought,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Her  mouth  was 
too  large  and  her  wide,  grey  eyes 
too  far  apart ;  but  she  was  fresh  and 
sweet  and  gracious,  and  had  a  subtle 
charm  of  personality  more  precious 
than  beauty.  She  made  each  one 
with  whom  she  talked  feel  that  she 
had  a  personal  interest  in  him  and 
what  he  was  saying.  But  her  great- 
est endearment  to  Linda  was  that 
she  adored  Eddie.    The  mother  had 
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a   feeling  that  perhaps  a  girl  like  should  think  Dad  would  be  as  jealous 

Grace  could  do  the  thing  to  help  as  heck  having  such  a  good-looking 

him  she  herself  had  been  unable  to  wife  waiting  on  all  the  men  in  town 

do.     There  was  no  doubt  that  for  when  they  come  to  the  store." 
him  there  had  never  been  a  girl  in 

the  world  like  Grace.  TT  was  a  little  later  in  the  evening 

while   Richard   was   playing   his 

A  FTER  supper  was  over  and  they  own   composition    written    for    the 

were  going  to  the  living  room,  violin  contest,  that  Linda  was  roused 

Eddie  pulled  Linda  aside  and  whis-  from  her  rapt  absorbtion  in  the  mu- 

pered,  sic  by  Thad  and  Kathie  whispering 

"Don't  you  think  she's  gorgeous,  to  each  other.    They  sat  next  to  her 

TVIom  ?"  w       Henry  on  the  other  side  of 

<<01'  ,                       ^  them.    Mel  was  across  the  room. 

•     ,She  S  uVm  "lor\than  y?u,  Pr°m-  "I  should  think  Mel  would  stay 

ised  us  she  d  be.     I  couldn  t  have  jf  he  can>t  k        {rom  ,ooki 

done  better  if  I  d  gone  out  and  hand-  at    £inda    ,ike    that  „      she    ^ 

p1Cked  her  myself .  Kathie>s   WQrds   distinctIy  and   she 

That  pleased  Eddie.    He  squeezed  was  suddenly  quite  sure  by  the  way 

his  mother's  arm.  Henry  stirred  in  his  chair,  that  he 

"You're  some  peach  yourself.    I  too  had  heard. 

(To  be  continued) 


THEfLONELY  ONE 

By  Claire  Stewart  Boyer 

I  have  been  called  the  Lonely  One  of  Earth 
Because  a  wonder  sanctified  my  birth, 
Because  I  knew  no  master  but  was  Lord, 
That  none  companioned  me  or  sought  my  board, 
That  my  grave  destiny  was  forged  alone, 
Without  the  favor  of  my  near  and  own ; 
I  have  been  called  the  Lonely  One  and  yet 
I  gave  the  world  a  dream  it  can't  forget. 

In  hearts  as  numerous  as  stars  above 

I  left  the  essence  of  eternal  love, 

A  part  of  me  I  gave  to  each  glad  soul 

That  caught  the  vision  and  divined  the  goal ; 

Can  one  be  lonely  when  he  gives  away 

Himself,  a  light  to  guide  the  world  alway? 


ir 
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ACROSS  THE  YEARS 

(Awarded  Second  Prize  in  the  Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Poetry  Contest) 
By  Beatrice  Knowlton  Ekman 

I  hear  your  voice  across  the  years, 

When  Autumn  strews  her  colors  wide 

And  flame  of  maple  torch  appears 
Along  the  wooded  mountain  side. 

Though  long  ago  my  eyes  were  dried, 
I  hear  your  voice  across  the  years 

And  all  the  garner  for  my  pride 
Is  memory  that  time  endears. 

When  days  are  drab  and  nothing  cheers, 
If  you  within  my  thoughts  abide, 

I  hear  your  voice  across  the  years 
And  peace  folds  down  at  even-tide. 

To  hedge-rows,  pheasants  run  and  hide. 

In  stubble  fields,  the  winter  nears. 
With  sheltered  walls  and  fire-side 
I  hear  your  voice  across  the  years. 
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Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


TT7ELCOME  the  New  Year, 
\\  as  it  enters  like  a  little  child, 
into  a  period  of  the  great 
unknown,  with  good  cheer,  with 
friendly  thought,  with  courage,  love 
and  hope. 

JTVALYN  WALSH  McLEAN, 
Washington  socialite,  heiress  to 
millions,  has  written  an  enchanting 
story  of  her  colorful  life,  called 
"Father  Struck  It  Rich."  It  is  very 
real  in  its  Americanism. 
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ADY  MENDI,  the  former  Elsie 
de  Wolfe,  writer  and  designer, 
was  pronounced  by  Paris  dress- 
makers "the  world's  best  dressed 
woman."  She  promptly  denied  the 
charge  and  declares,  "I  only  spent 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  on 
clothes  this  year."  One  wonders 
what  the  "best  dressed  woman" 
spent. 

'ARIAN  SPITZER,  film  execu- 
tive and  author,  says  she  thinks 
married  women  make  better  business 
women  than  single  women  do.  She 
further  asserts,  that  there  are  fewer 
divorces  among  working  married 
people,  than  among  those  where  the 
wife  does  not  work. 

Jy/JARIE  SANDOZ  received  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  prize  of  $5,- 
000  for  the  best  non-fiction  book  in 
1935.  Her  book,  "Old  Jules"  is  a 
biography  of  her  father,  a  unique 
personality  in  a  pioneer  Nebraska 
setting. 

jy[ME.  IRENE  CURIE  JOLIOT, 

daughter    of    the    late    Mme. 

Curie,    discoverer    of    radium,    was 

awarded,    with    her   husband,    Pro- 


fessor   Frederic    Joliot,    the    Nobel 
prize  in  chemistry  for  1935. 

PTHEL  LEGINSKA  destroyed 
the  old  theory  that  women  can- 
not write  music,  when  this  winter, 
she  produced  and  conducted  her 
opera  "Gale"  in  the  Chicago  opera 
house.  It  is  stated  she  is  the  first 
woman  in  history  to  write  and  con- 
duct an  opera  in  a  major  opera 
house. 

A/TME.  JERITZA,  Grace  Moore, 
and  other  Metropolitan  stars 
are  now  frequently  heard  on  the 
radio,  thus  giving  thousands 
throughout  the  land  the  delight  of 
hearing  the  most  wonderful  voices 
in  the  world,  interpret  the  greatest 
music. 

A/TISS  HELEN  RICHEY,  the  na- 
tion's original  woman  co-pilot 
was  forced  to  resign  because  she  was 
a  woman.  Amelia  Earhart  and  other 
noted  women  aviators  protest  this 
action  of  the  Pilot's  union  against 
women  pilots. 

A/TRS.  WALTER  C.  HURD  of 
Utah,  an  ardent  lover  of  trees, 
has  been  instrumental  in  helping 
plant  thousands  of  young  trees  on 
the  hillsides  and  waste  places  of  her 
native  state. 

ISS  M.  CAREY  THOMAS, 
distinguished  educator,  died  re 
cently.  Through  50  years  she  was 
connected  with  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
as  dean,  president  and  president 
emeritus.  She  was  also  associated 
with  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins 
medical  school. 


Do's  and  Don'ts  for  Mothers 


By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 


THIS  list  of  do's  and  don'ts  is 
given  merely  as  a  reminder 
to  mothers  of  the  rules  we 
should  observe  in  training  our  chil- 
dren. In  the  complexities  of  daily 
living,  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  our 
multitudinous  requirements  as  moth- 
ers. 

Don't  nag  and  scold. 

Don't  beg  where  you  should  com- 
mand 

Don't  command  where  you  should 
suggest 

Don't  place  on  a  child  the  burden 
of  making  decisions  in  matters  which 
are  beyond  his  understanding. 

Don't  give  in  to  crying  for  things 
you  have  already  refused. 

Don't  threaten  punishment  un- 
less you  enforce  it. 

Don't  remind  a  child  of  past  pun- 
ishments as  a  warning  against  mis- 
conduct.    Face  each  day  anew. 

Don't  let  the  child  feel  that  you 
expect  him  to  misbehave ;  let  him 
understand  and  feel  that  you  expect 
the  best  of  him. 

Don't  argue  or  quarrel  with  your 
child. 

Don't  make  liars  and  hypocrites  of 
your  children  by  forcing  them  to 
make  apologies  as  evidence  of  re- 
pentance. 

Don't  make  profuse  apologies  to 
children  when  you  find  yourself  in 
the  wrong.  Simply  say :  "I  am  sorry  ; 
I  made  a  mistake." 

Don't  punish  in  anger ;  wait  until 
you  have  control  of  yourself  before 
you  attempt  to  control  the  child. 

Don't  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  your  child. 

Don't  assume  the  role  of  dictator. 

Don't  carry  the  matter  of  disci- 


pline too  far.  There  must  be  some 
elasticity. 

Don't  say  DON'T  except  when 
necessary. 

Don't  leave  it  to  the  school  and 
church  to  correct  faults  and  build 
character  in  your  child. 

Don't  assume  the  attitude  that 
your  child  can  do  no  wrong.  If  he 
is  accused  of  doing  something 
wrong,  don't  be  afraid  of  finding  out 
the  truth. 

Don't  talk  too  much. 

Don't  give  too  many  commands. 

Don't  gossip  before  your  chil- 
dren.    In  fact,  don't  gossip  at  all. 

Don't  embarrass  your  child  by  re- 
lating his  mistakes  before  others. 

Don't  spoil  your  child  by  telling  of 
his  virtues  or  accomplishments  to 
others. 

Don't  praise  your  child  too  much, 
but  praise  him  enough  to  build  up  a 
desire  to  do  his  best. 

Don't  snap  at  your  child  when  he 
annoys  you. 

Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  easily 
annoyed. 

Don't  interfere  too  much  in  the 
child's  play. 

Don't  tell  morbid,  mysterious,  or 
distressing  tales  in  the  presence  of 
your  child. 

And  don't  forget  that  in  all  things 
you  should  be  a  good  example  to 
your  child. 

DO'S 

Be  happy !  Your  happiness  and 
good  nature  will  be  reflected  in  your 
child. 

Sing  at  your  work!  Your  song 
will  teach  your  child  that  there  is 
joy  in  work. 
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Keep  your  voice  low  so  that  your 
children  will  have  to  listen  to  what 
you  say.  A  rasping  voice  upsets 
sensitive  nerves. 

Be  sympathetic,  kind,  and  under- 
standing in  helping  your  children  to 
solve  their  problems. 

Laugh  and  be  gay,  your  child  will 
love  you  for  it 

Enter  into  their  plans  and  you 
will  have  little  to  fear  for  their 
safety. 

Help  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
actual  conditions. 

Help  them  to  learn  self-denial. 

Teach  them  to  think  before  they 
speak. 

Teach  them  to  be  considerate  of 
others. 

Be  as  courteous  and  polite  to  your 
child  as  you  expect  him  to  be  to  you. 

Be  consistent  in  your  discipline. 

Be  absolutely  truthful  and  honest 
in  all  matters. 

Be  prepared  to  answer  honestly 
his  questions  on  the  facts  of  life 
when  he  comes  to  you  with  them. 

Avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  clash 
in  wills  with  your  child. 

Rejoice  with  your  child  in  his 
joys ;  sympathize  with  his  sorrows. 
Teach  your  children  appreciation  of 
nature ;  the  glory  of  the  sunrise,  the 
tranquility  of  the  sunset,  the  majes- 
ty of  a  storm. 


Teach  them  industry  and  the  joy 
of  honest  labor. 

Be  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
you  do  not  know,  if  you  do  not,  but 
that  you  will  find  out  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

If  you  make  a  mistake,  be  willing 
to  say  so.  Your  children  will  respect 
you  for  it. 

Teach  your  children  respect  for 
law,  by  obeying  it  in  all  things. 

Help  them  to  see  the  joy  of  right 
doing. 

Remember  that  your  children  are 
individual;  that  you  cannot  treat 
them  all  alike. 

Study  each  child,  and  help  him  to 
develop  his  natural  talents. 

Make  your  child  love  you  for 
yourself  and  what  you  are,  not  just 
because  you  are  his  mother. 

Teach  your  children  the  value  of 
money,  not  the  love  of  possession, 
but  the  benefits  of  the  wise  use  of  it. 

Remember  that  the  surest  way  to 
lose  the  confidence  and  love  of  your 
child  is  to  laugh  at  his  mistakes  or 
problems. 

Inspire  his  confidence  so  that  he 
will  come  to  you  when  he  needs  in- 
formation, encouragement,  or  help. 

Always  remember  that  you  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world,  that  of 
helping  to  develop  a  noble  character 
and  a  future  parent  of  the  race. 
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TO   MY   MOTHER 

(Awarded  First  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Poetry  Contest) 

By  Sadie  Ollerton  Clark 

A  child  of  wind  swept  skies  and  sage  brush  plains, 
Her  earliest  scenes  were  of  a  virgin  sod. 

The  pulse  of  far  off  countries  in  her  veins, 
Yet  in  a  red  mud  fort  she  worshipped  God. 

Her  tasks  were  humble,  primitive  her  tools, 
But  in  her  soul  rare  beauty  had  command. 

And  through  her  love,  I  have,  instead  of  jewels 
A  piece  of  knittedlace  made  by  her  hands. 

How  could  she,  when  her  days  were  spent  in  toil 
Have  fashioned,  in  such  delicate  design? 

Her  hands  here  gleaned  the  beauty  of  the  soil 
With  lacy  cloud  and  trembling  leaf  combined. 

A  tear  drops  on  this  square  of  yellowed  lace, 
For  through  its  threads  I  seem  to  see  her  face. 

•*• 
MY   FOSTER   CHILD 

(Awarded  Second  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Poetry  Contest) 

By  Mabel  S.  Harmer 

Oh,  who  shall  say  I  do  not  love  thee  more 

Because  thou  art  not  of  my  flesh  a  part, 
Or  that  the  tie  which  binds  us  is  less  strong 

Because  thou  wert  not  nurtured  'neath  my  heart? 
Gladly  would  I  have  borne  the  pangs  of  birth ; 

Such  are  but  of  the  body — 'tis  the  soul 
That  suffers  with  an  unrewarded  pain 

When  robbed  by  bleak  frustration  of  its  goal. 
What  though  I  yearned  to  give  thy  life  to  thee  ; 

Fulfillment  need  not  be  by  this  alone — 
Another  bond  as  tender  holds  us  close; 

My  spirit  claims  thee  for  its  very  own ! 


An  Awakening 

By  Mona  Wilcox  Cannon 

Characters  :   Brother  and  Sister  Burns ;  Sister  Moss  and  Sister  Taylor. 
Setting  :     Brother  and  Sister  Burns  are  seated  on  the  stage  which  represents  the 
front  room  of  their  home. 

Sister  Burns  :  {Hears  knock  at  door  and  answers)  Good  evening  Sister 
Moss  and  Sister  Taylor.  Come  in.  (They  enter  and  she  shakes  hands 
with  them.) 

Sister  Moss:  Good  evening,  Sister  Burns.  We  stopped  in  to  see  if  you 
wouldn't  come  to  Relief  Society  with  us. 

Sister  Burns  :  That  was  nice  of  you,  but  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  going 
out.    (With  a  look  at  her  husband)    It  is  literary  night. 

Sister  Moss  and  Sister  Taylor:  (follow  look  and  say)  Good  evening, 
Brother  Burns. 

Brother  Burns  :  Evening,  Sisters.  My  wife  doesn't  read  novels.  She'd 
just  as  well  stop  at  home. 

Sister  Taylor:  We  notice  she  usually  misses  on  Literary  day.  That's 
why  we  called  for  her.    They  are  such  wonderful  lessons.   ■ 

Sister  Burns:  Do  sit  down.    (All  sit). 

Brother  Burns  :  When  we  want  to  read,  the  Bible's  good  enough  for  us. 

Sister  Moss:  Of  course,  nothing  else  equals  the  Bible.  But  don't  you 
read  anything  modern,  not  the  newspapers? 

Brother  Burns  :  (Frowning)  That's  different.  You  have  to  know  what's 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Sister  Moss:  But  that's  why  we  read  novels  and  stories.  We  want  to 
understand  life,  what  people  think,  what  they  do,  and  why  they  do  it. 

Brother  Burns  :   The  Bible  tells  you  about  that  pretty  well. 

Sister  Taylor  :  But  Brother  Burns,  when  Jesus  preached,  he  referred  to 
the  customs  of  his  own  time,  the  beautiful  shepherd  life,  the  burying 
of  money,  the  drawing  of  water  from  a  well.  If  He  were  living  now, 
He  would  understand  the  life  of  today.  He  would  preach  to  rich  and 
poor,  communist  and  capitalist,  Saint  and  Sinner ;  His  religion  would 
be  the  proper  religion  for  them  all,  as  it  has  always  been,  but  He  would 
preach  in  their  own  language,  the  speech  of  today. 

Brother  Burns:   But  what  have  novels  to  do  with  religion? 

Sister  Moss :  Sometimes  a  great  deal,  Brother  Burns.  I  have  read  about 
people  with  faith  and  loyalty,  people  like  ourselves  who  were  struggling 
against  great  obstacles,  with  a  wonderful  courage — people  who  were 
misunderstood.  Sometimes  when  I  am  through,  I  feel  all  cleansed  and 
uplifted,  and  braver  about  righting  my  own  battles. 

Sister  Taylor:   Besides,  the  second  great  commandment  was  to  love  our 
neighbors.    We  can't  love  people  if  we  can't  understand  them.    And 
literature  helps — oh,  it  helps  so  much  to#  understand  God's  poor  chil- 
dren. 
Sister  Burns:    But,  Sister  Taylor,  when  I  last  went  they  were  talking 
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about  Anna  Karennina  and  Hester  Prynne,  and  they  are  both  evil 
women. 

Sister  Moss:  I  shouldn't  say  so.  They  were  both  naturally  extra  good 
women,  but  each  made  a  mistake.  Hester  Prynne  became  the  finest 
character  in  her  community.  And  she  was  very  brave,  braver  than 
the  idolized  minister,  Arthur.  She  didn't  run  away  from  anything. 
She  stopped  right  there  in  her  own  town  and  faced  it  all  and  went 
about  doing  good  to  her  persecutors.  She  stirs  me  up  and  makes  me 
feel  like  being  better  myself. 

Sister  Burns:  But  it  does  seem  dangerous  for  young  girls  to  read  such 
things. 

Sister  Taylor  :  My  dear,  you  can  hardly  hide  the  newspapers  from  them, 
and  newspapers  are  far  more  dangerous.  Besides,  they  read  the  story 
of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Bible,  and  she  became  a  beautiful  woman 
because  Jesus  understood  and  forgave  her.  We  all  need  a  little  of 
His  Divine  compassion. 

Sister  Burns :  Then  you  don't  think  it  might  set  them  a  bad  example? 

Sister  Taylor  :  No !  To  me  those  two  books  are  the  most  powerful  ser- 
mons against  wrong  doing.  Would  any  woman  willingly  go  through 
the  sufferings  of  Anna  or  Hester?  If  young  people  truly  understand 
that  sin  ALWAYS  means  suffering,  and  for  many  others  who  love 
them,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  I  think  there  would  be  no  more  sin. 

Brother  Burns:  Are  the  lessons  still  on  novels? 

Sister  Moss :   No,  we  went  on  to  poetry  and  now — 

Brother  Burns:  What's  the  use  of  poetry?  Folks  might  as  well  speak 
things  out  plain.  * 

Sister  Moss :  If  you  don't  learn  to  like  poetry  here,  Brother  Burns,  what 
will  you  do  in  heaven?  How  about  the  Angels'  singing?  You  are 
going  to  want  to  enjoy  that,  and  that  will  all  be  in  poetry,  I  mean  it 
wouldn't  be  a  proper  Heaven  without  song. 

Sister  Burns:   That's  right,  Thomas.    (He  frowns  at  her.) 

Sister  Moss  :  Besides,  nothing  is  so  full  of  poetry  as  the  Bible. 

Brother  Burns  :  The  Bible  ?  It  don't  look  like  poetry  to  me. 

Sister  Moss:  No,  it  isn't  written  like  poetry  in  the  King  James  edition, 
though  it  is  in  the  modern  revised  versions.  Every  book  in  the  Bible 
has  a  lot  of  it — the  Song  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Nahum,  and 
there  is  no  finer  poetry  in  all  the  world's  literature  than  the  Psalms. 

Sister  Burns  :  I  can  quote  some  of  the  Psalms. 

Sister  Moss :  I,  too,  and  I  quote  them  so  much  better  since  I  know  they  are 
poems. 

Brother  Burns  :  I've  never  noticed  that  they  rhyme. 

Sister  Moss:  Most  great  poetry  doesn't  rhyme.  Often  it's  better  for 
that  reason.  It's  free-er.  But  the  Psalms  have  music  and  rhythm — 
and  they  paint  wonderful  pictures  that  you  see  with  your  eye,  and 
use  rich,  musical  words  that  express  exaltation  of  feeling. 

Brother  Burns:  (Still  disapproving)  I  think  the  words  are  too  fancy 
sometimes.    They  don't  have  to  be  like  that  to  tell  religion. 

Sister  Taylor  :  I  think  as  Sister  Moss  does.  It's  like  a  young  girl  wearing 
a  lovely  frock.  It  seems  right  for  her.  And  these  words  are  only  a 
proper  dress  for  the  beautiful  thoughts  they  clothe. 
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Sister  Burns  :  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  you  sisters  do.    I  can't  talk  that 

way. 
Sister  Moss  :  Most  of  our  knowledge  came  from  the  Relief  Society  lessons. 

It  all  began  there. 
Sister  Taylor  :  The  poets  discover  all  the  beauty  in  life,  and  when  we  read 

them,  we  begin  to  see  it  too. 
Sister  Burns:   But  you're  all  through  with  poetry  now? 
Sister  Taylor:   Yes,  we  are  studying  biography  now,  the  art  of  writing 

lives,  not  being  dishonest  and  telling  all  the  virtues  about  a  person  and 

denying  his  faults,  nor  telling  all  his  faults  and  denying  his  virtues, 

but  being  honest,  making  a  person  really  live,  so  that  we  understand 

his  trials  and  his  struggles,  and  really  know  his  heart  and  soul. 
Sister  Burns:  What  do  you  study  tonight? 
Sister  Taylor  :   Queen  Victoria,  and  "Dear  Albert." 
Sister  Burns  :  I've  always  wanted  to  know  more  about  Queen  Victoria. 
Sister  Moss :  Then  come  along,  for  Lytton  Strachey  is  the  man  to  tell  you. 

He  is  full  of  understanding,  and  when  you  get  home  you'll  know  the 

little  Queen  better  than  did  her  ladies-in-waiting. 
Sister  Burns:    {Turning  to  husband)   You  have  a  meeting  of  your  own. 

don't  you,  Thomas? 
Brother  Burns  :  What's  the  odds  ?    Go  along  if  you  like. 
Sister  Burns  :  I'd  love  to  go,  Sisters.    I've  never  attended  a  Court.    {Puts 
on  hat  and  all  leave  stage.) 

Curtain 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

By  Linnie  Parker 

'Tis  midnight,  and  the  whistles  blow, 
The  New  Year  comes — the  Old  must  go- 
He  moves  with  measured  step  and  slow 
Into  the  past; 

I  watch  him  go  and  breathe  a  pray'r 
That  this  New  Year  might  be  as  fair — 
As  rilled  with  joy — as  free  from  care 
As  was  the  last ; 

That  my  mistakes  in  last  year's  tries 
Might  make  me  just  a  bit  more  wise — 
Be  stepping-stones  to  help  me  rise 
In  this  New  Year; 

That  all  mistakes  that  others  made 
Might  leave  within  my  heart  no  shade 
Of  malice — may  I  let  them  fade — 
With  the  Old  Year! 


John  Blackmore,  ML  P. 

By  C.  Frank  Steele 

HIS  name  is  Blackmore — John  was  being  written  around  her  son  in 

H.   Blackmore — and  he  was  Alberta,  a  little  "Mormon"  mother, 

born  in  the    famous    potato  typical  of  those  strong,  God-fearing 

state    of    Idaho.     Sublett    was    his  pioneer  women  who  have  played  such 

birth-place,  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  a  large  part  in  the  "Winning  of  the 

more  than  40  years  ago  that  their  West,"  was  visiting  a  married  daugh- 

little  settlement  would  give  to  the  ter  in  Moab,  Utah.    She  was  mighty 

Parliament  of  Canada  its  first  "Mor-  proud,    of    course,    of    her    son's 

mon"  member.    Yet  it  has  for  that  achievements  even  though  a  bit  be- 

honor  has  come  to  Mr.  Blackmore.  wildered  by  it  all.     Perhaps  it  f  ul- 

In  the  last  general  election  in  the  filled  her  dreams  for  her  son  for,  as 

dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Blackmore  Mr.  Blackmore  says,    "It  was    my 

was  elected  in  the  federal  constituen-  mother  who  gave  me  my  start.     I 

cy    of    Lethbridge,    defeating    four  had  an  accident  when  I  was  a  small 

other    strong    candidates    including  child  that  left  me  a  cripple.     I  was 

Brigadier-General  J.  S.  Stewart,  vet-  ten  before  I  attended  school  yet  long 

eran  parliamentarian  and  Great  War  before  that  mother  taught  me  to  read 

veteran.       The    young     Latter-day  and  write,  gave  me  a  love  of  liter - 

Saint  campaigner,  nominated  by  the  ature  and  art  and  music  and  a  faith 

new  Social  Credit  party  which  ear-  in  God  that  have  been  a  source  of 

Her  in  the  year  was  swept  into  power  strength  and  confidence  all  through 

in  Alberta,  won  comfortably  over  all  my  life.     Mother  worked  hard  and 

his  opponents  and  thus  will  be  the  uncomplainingly  during  those  early 

first    member    of    the    "Mormon"  days  of  pioneering  in  Canada  and  she 

church  to  win  a  seat  in  any  national  taught  her  children  the  lessons  of 

parliament   in  the   British   Empire,  thrift,   of   patience,   of  devotion  to 

This  is  no  mean  distinction,  as  the  duty.    She  always  taught  us  to  work 

friends  of  Mr.  Blackmore  realize.  faithfully    at     our     tasks     without 

But  that  is  not  all.  Other  honors  thought  of  reward.  Cherish  virtue, 
awaited  the  Raymond  school  teacher  was  another  of  her  teachings.  In 
and  church  worker,  father  of  nine  such  an  environment  I  was  raised 
growing  children  and  son  of  an  Eng-  and  now  looking  back  I  realize  what 
lish  immigrant  to  Utah  and  Idaho  in  all  this  homely  guidance  has  meant 
the  early  years  of  the  expansion  of  in  my  life,"  said  the  town  schoolmas- 
the  church.  When  it  was  learned  ter  who  overnight  became  a  celeb- 
that  17  members  representing  the  rity  in  the  political  life  of  Uncle 
new  "Banish  Poverty"  party  has  been  Sam's  northern  neighbor, 
elected  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Blackmore  was  raised  in  the 
a  caucus  was  called.  And  the  unani-  Cardston  district  going  through  the 
mous  choice  for  their  party  leader  in  public  and  high  schools  and  then  to 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  the  University  of  Alberta.  He  re- 
was  the  Lethbridge  member — "John-  ceived  his  B.  A.  degree  from  Alberta 
ny"  Blackmore.  majoring  in  education.     He  entered 

Now  while  all  this  political  history  the    teaching  profession  making    a 
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marked  success  in  the  field.     Early  challenging  speaker,  witty  in  debate 

in  the  life  of  the  new  Canadian  party  and  possesses  a  clear,  flexible  mind, 

he  came  out  as  a  strong  advocate  and  Her  unfailing  humor  has  helped  her 

being  an  able  platform  man,  a  close  greatly  during  her  long  public  career, 

student  of  economics  and  public  af-  Miss  Macphail  has  often  spoken  in 

fairs  and  possessing  a  friendly  per-  the  United  States  and  was  the  first 

sonality  he  quickly  rose  to  a  position  woman  representative  from  Canada 

of  prominence.  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 

He  married  Miss  Emily  Woolley,  Nations  at  Geneva.    She  served  with 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wool-  distinction  on  the  Disarmament  Com- 

ley  of  Raymond,  and  formerly  of  mittee  of  the  League.    Prison  reform 

Utah,  and  they  have  nine  children,  in  the  past  few  years  has  found  in. 

four  sons  and  five  daughters.  When  Miss  Macphail  an  outspoken  cham- 

Mr.  Blackmore  goes  to  Ottawa  he  pion. 

will  meet  Miss  Agnes  Macphail,  dis-  It  is  a  singular    coincidence    that 

tinguished  member  of  the  Reorgan-  these  two  members  of  a  similar  faith, 

ized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat-  one  living  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the 

ter-day  Saints  and  an  outstanding  west,  should  be  neighbors  in  parlia- 

Canadian  woman.      Miss   Macphail  ment.  But  destiny  plays  some  strange 

was  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  and  unexpected  tricks.     Both  have 

Canadian  parliament.     That  she  has  pronounced  leanings  to  the  cause  of 

been  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  her  the  common  man  and  to  that  humani- 

constituents  is  revealed  by  the  fact  tarian  outlook  seeking  better  world 

she  is  now  entering  on  her  15th  year  understanding  and  a  lasting  peace 

in  the. house.     She  is  an  able  and  based  on  Christian  principles. 


MIDNIGHT  SNOW 

By  Carlton  Culmsee 

Like  a  parent  tip-toeing  about  breathlessly, 
Erecting  a  glittering  miracle  of  tinsel, 
The  storm  is  coating  all  the  dingy  roofs 
And  dead  gray  ground  with  snow. 

The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  dwindles, 

Grows  thin,  becoming  at  last  only  a  faint  breath 

Of  warmer  air  from  coals  pulsing  in  gray  ashes. 

Stoves  and  furnaces  creak  softly  as  they  contract. 

People  are  sleeping  soundly  in  the  relief 

That  comes  when  the  elements  have  ceased  contention 

And  have  decided  what  to  do. 

And  the  snow  deepens  with  infinite  care  and  quiet, 

Preparing  the  glee  of  snowballs  and  coasting  hills  for  the  children. 

A  promise  of  summer  moisture  for  the  farmers, 

And  a  cleanly  beauty  that  enriches  all 

When  they  first  look  out  at  the  snow  that  came  by  surprise. 


Destiny 

By  Grace  Jacobsen 

A  Pageant  in  Three  Scenes 

Scene  I.        The  Origin  of  Woman. 
Scene  II.      The  Mission  of  Woman. 
Scene  III.    The  Destiny  of  Woman. 

PROLOGUE 

Some  sacred  music  creating  an  atmosphere  of  loneliness  and  uncertainty. 

Stage  Setting :  The  stage  is  arranged  to  depict  a  rugged  earth  scene,  or  a  dreary 
world.  If  desired,  a  green  tree,  a  wild  flower,  may  relieve  the  barrenness.  A  rustic 
bench  stands  in  the  right  corner  partly  concealed  by  vines  and  wild  growth.  As  the 
curtain  is  drawn  a  lady  dressed  in  pale  lavender,  or  orchid  robe  enters  (left)  and 
wanders  over  the  stage  in  a  bewildered  confused  attitude. 

(Reader  stands  in  right  front  of  stage,  and  proceeds.) 

"Lady,  whence  comest  thou  to  this  desolate  earth  region?  Per- 
haps thou  art  returned  from  traveling  in  a  far  country,  and  hast  for- 
gotten thy  home  so  changed  since  thy  going,  or  is  it  a  land  unknown 
to  thee  for  thou  art  troubled,  afraid  and  uncertain  of  thy  foot-steps." 

Her  Answer  (Duet)  :  "I'm  a  pilgrim  and  I'm  a  stranger."  (L.  D.  S.  Hymn 
Book,  page  414.) 

Reader :  "Yes,  truly  thou  art  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger,  wandering 
in  an  unknown  land,  but  not  aimlessly,  nor  without  purpose.  Listen, 
gentle  lady,  and  I  will  tell  thee  whence  thy  coming,  why  thy  com- 
ing, whither  thou  art  going.  All  these  stages  of  thine  existence  are 
gloroius  in  the  plan  of  thy  Heavenly  Father,  and  designed  for  thine  ex- 
altation in  His  kingdom.  The  memory  of  thy  yesterdays  are  obscured 
from  thy  recollection,  but  through  revelation  from  on  high,  given  in 
these  latter  days,  a  knowledge  of  thy  former  state  has  been  made  known. 

(Quartet)  First  three  verss  of  O,  My  Father." 

Reader : 

"In  counsel  the  Gods  were  assembled 
The  universe  listened  and  trembled ; 
For  out  of  the  atoms  of  infinite  space, 
A  terrestrial  new  world  was  to  roll  into  place 
To  fashion  for  man  a  mortal  probation, 
Surrounded  by  matter  of  temporal  creation. 
There  to  take  on  a  body  of  flesh  and  bone, 
Uniting  the  'eternal  spirit  as  one. 
Their  mission  completed,  salvation  won 
A  plan  of  redemption  was  now  made  known. 
Then  Satan  in  his  pride,  laid  bare 
His  evil  mandate  to  ensnare 
The  souls  of  men  by  force  of  skill, 
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And  hold  them  captive  to  his  will. 
The  glory  mine,  the  throne  of  light 
I  claim  for  recompense,  the  right 
To  rule  and  reign  by  might  divine, 
And  count  the  power  of  godship  mine. 
A  murmur  then  of  discontent, 
Resounded  through  the  firmament, 
Then  heaven's  gate  was  opened  wide 
And  through  its  portals  side  by  side 
Went  Satan  and  his  hosts  who  fell, 
With  him  to  outer  darkness — hell." 

Music.      (Loud  thundering  chords   from  the  organ,   bass   horn,   cello   or   other 
instrument  representing  the  expulsion." 

Reader  resumes : 

"Then  Jesus  spake,  'send  me,  I  go, 
I  wish  to  do  thy  will  to  know, 
Sustain  me  Father,  help  me  through ; 
That  I  may  to  the  trust  prove  true.' 
His  offer  pleased  the  gracious  Lord, 
And  was  accepted  at  his  word. 
Then  loud  Hosannahs  rent  the  air, 
And  you,  fair  lady,  you  were  there, 
And  raised  your  voice  amid  the  throng, 
In  poem  of  celestial  song. 
Rejoicing  for  the  hour  of  birth, 
Upon  the  new  created  earth. 
And  joined  the  ever  flowing  tide 
That  people  of  God's  dominions  wide. 
Though  rugged  vale  and  mountain  wall 
Made  thus  by  Adam's  tragic  fall, 
They'll  be  redeemed  in  His  own  way, 
Hold  fast  thy  faith  until  that  day."     (Curtain) 

Scene  II 
Home  Interior 

(Curtain  rises.     Young  man  enters  right  stage,  young  lady  enters  left.     They 
meet  in  center  stage  in  lovers'  happy  greeting.) 
(Reader:     Genesis  1-27): 

"And  the  Lord  created  man  in  His  own  image,  male  and  female 
created  He  them  and  God  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  B*ehold,  I  have  given  unto  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  every 
tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat 

"There  are  gifts  from  thy  Father's  hand,  use  them  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  rendering  unto  Him  thine  gratitude  at  all  times.     Pray 
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always,  and  walk  uprightly  before  Him,  seeking  to  know  His  will 
and  keep  His  commandments  continually." 

(The  couple  may  now  be  seated  on  couch  near  floor  lamps  in  the  attitude  of  plan- 
ning their  coming  wedding,  etc.) 

Reader  continues :  "Having  reached  the  age  of  maturity  it  is  thy 
duty  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  for  marriage  is  ordained  of  God 
that  thou  mayest  reach  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  God's  purposes 
might  be  fulfilled  and  that  the  earth  might  answer  the  end  of  its  crea- 
tion, and  all  things  he  consummated  for  the  glory  of  thy  Maker. 

"Having  thus  embarked  in  God's  appointed  way  by  the  power  of 
his  holy  priesthood,  now  given  to  the  earth  anew,  go  forth  to  this  ap- 
pointed mission.  Cleave  unto  each  other.  Keep  thy  vows  sacred, 
falter  not  in  the  day  of  trial  that  must  come  to  thee  to  try  thy  strength 
and  prepare  thee  for  greater  things  to  come.  Then  the  smiles  of 
heaven  will  be  about  thee,  and  sustain  thee  in  all  the  walks  of  thy 
earthly  journey.  The  earth  will  yield  up  her  treasures  for  thy 
needs  and  comfort.  The  dream  of  thy  youth  will  find  their  fulfillment  in 
the  joys  of  the  little  kingdom  thou  shalt  found,  called  home." 

The  couple  rise,  and  he  fondly  takes  his  leave  to  the  left,  the  lady  arranges  some 
books,  linen,  or  fancy  work,  makes  a  list  of  articles  for  the  new  home,  while  reader 
continues.) 

"Having  entered  the  sacred  portal  of  marriage  it  now  becomes  thy 
duty  to  make  a  home,  preferably  in  the  land  of  thy  fathers  and  estab- 
lish it  upon  the  rocks  of  faith  and  humility,  acknowledging  the  giver 
of  all  in  thy  stewardship. 

"The  home  is  the  strength  of  the  nation,  the  foundation  of  all  or- 
ganized society,  the  bulwark  of  civilization,  sobriety  and  progress. 
Children  are  secure  in  good  homes  where  they  may  rest  in  comfort 
and  contentment  for  upon  this  great  and  sacred  institution  depends  the 
endurance  and  perpetuity  of  the  future  house  of  character  that  thou 
shalt  be  privileged  to  shape.  The  law  of  order,  cleanliness,  thrift,  art, 
and  cooperation,  should  be  an  established  virtue,  for  the  happiness  and 
well  being  of  all  who  dwell  therein. 

"The  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  destiny  of  thy  subjects 
are  in  thy  keeping.  Herein  lies  thy  chief  appointment.  Here  thou  shalt 
be  the  examplar,  the  teacher,  the  ever  burning  flame  of  inspiration,  and 
the  undying  embodiment  of  love." 

Scene  III 
Home 

(The  curtain  rises  showing  father,  mother,  children — 4  or  5  in  number — in  the 
home  at  evening.  The  home  is  well  lighted  and  furnished  in  modern  style.  A  well 
filled  book  case,  magazines,  etc.,  are  prominent  in  the  furnishing.  The  father  is 
making  out  reports,  the  mother  is  showing  the  children  pictures  and  hand  craft  of 
other  nations.) 

Reader :  "The  days  of  thy  youth,  having  been  spent  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  of  things  as  they  were,  as  they  are,  and  as  they  are  to 
be,  having  enlarged  thy  capacity  for  its  intelligent  application,  it  now 
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becomes  thy  duty  to  impart  that  information  to  thy  household  and 
associates,  that  they  may  assist  in  the  spread  of  truth  for  the  blessing 
of  mankind.  Gather  from  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science,  the 
treasures  of  the  ages,  as  far  as  thou  art  able,  that  refinement  and  culture 
map  pervade  the  home,  and  appreciation  of  the  world's  work  foster  the 
spirit  of  gratitude  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  continually. 

(Father  and  mother  lay  aside  their  intellectual  pursuits.  Father  takes  Book  of 
Mormon  and  reads.  Mother  takes  Bible  stories  and  gathers  children  around  her, 
holds  book  in  the  attitude  of  reading,  or  a  quartet  may  sing.  "I  think  when  I  read 
the  sweet  story  of  old,  when  Jesus  was  here  among  men.") 

(At  last  strain  mother  rises,  lays  aside  book  and  gets  night  dresses  and  prepares 
children  for  bed.) 

Reader  continues:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  68.  (Reads  slowly)  : 

"And  they  shall  teach  their  children  to  pray  and  walk  uprightly 
before  the  Lord.  Teach  them  faith  in  God  and  the  mission  of  His  son, 
Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  bap- 
tism, obedience,  reverence  for  things  sacred,  and  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day.  Loyalty  and  love  of  right  order  and  respect  for 
law  in  all  the  avenues  of  life  both  religious  and  civil.  Tenderness, 
charity,  and  love  of  fellow  men  in  all  the  world  that  from  the  fireside 
may  go  forth  the  future  citizens  and  rulers  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
world's  work  in  righteousness,  that  the  earth  may  cease  its  mourning 
and  receive  the  glory  that  awaits  it  because  of  the  well  doing  of  its 
inhabitants."  How  great  is  thy  responsibility,  lady.  Thy  power  is 
greater  than  rulers  or  potentates,  and  reaches  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  this  world  into  the  realm  of  eternity.  Wilt  thou  wear  the  crown  now 
waiting  to  adorn  thee? 

(A  quartet,  duet,  or  solo  sings  "Home  Sweet  Home")     Curtain. 

(Curtain  rises  showing  an  old  gray  haired  lady,  thin  and  worn  looking,  seated 
in  a  rocking  chair  in  a  moderately  comfortable  furnished  home,  alone,  and  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  family  Bible  as  the  reader  continues.) 

"The  hand  of  time  has  turned  the  chapters  of  life  all  too  quickly. 
The  years  have  sped  on,  the  morning  and  noonday  of  life  have  passed, 
and  the  twilight  thou  canst  not  stay  now  gathers  to  enfold  thee  in  its 
sweet  embrace  and  now  the  lines  of  the  poet  clutch  thy  heart  with  deep 
and  poignant  meaning, 

"Backward,  turn  backward, 
O    time  in  your  flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again, 
Just  for  tonight.,, 
Thy  wish  is  granted 

(Lady  closes  the  book  and  lays  it  on  table,  lays  back  in  the  chair  with  folded 
hands  as  if  in  sleep.    The  floor  lamp  is  dimmed  at  the  following  lines)  : 

The  evening  shades  are  falling, 

And  her  life  work  now  is  done. 
And  she  hears  again  the  children, 

And  she  names  them  one  by  one. 
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Longing  fills  her  heart  unceasing 

Could  she  once  again  enfold, 
Each  loved  form  in  fond  caresses, 

As  she  did  in  days  of  old. 

There  is  just  the  ache  of  loneliness, 
For  the  joys' that  now  have  flown. 

And  the  past  with  all  its  offering, 
Can  never  more  be  known. 

It  is  God's  will,  lift  up  thy  heart. 

Thy  mission  is  complete 
And  in  his  loving  care  repose, 

Thyself  in  resignation  sweet. 

(Lady  rouses,  still  sitting  she  wipes  a  tear,  then  raises  her  head  and  smiles  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  inevitable.) 

Reader  continues:  "Lady,  thy  life  has  been  wonderful,  thou  hast 
accepted  the  gift  of  thy  father  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  magnified 
with  the  fabric  of  daily  life.  Thy  course  has  been  charted  according 
to  His  word,  and  the  promised  reward  is  now  at  hand.  It  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  eternal  life,  where  thou  shalt  reign  in  thy  father's  house  with  thy 
companion,  and  people  other  worlds  even  as  thou  hast  peopled  this 
»  world,  united  with  thy  loved  ones  for  all  eternity.  His  unfailing  love 
will  sustain  thee  now  and  thy  petitions  be  heard  and  answered." 

(Lady  rises  now  and  rather  feebly  totters  as  if  faint  and  uncertain  clutches  the 
chair,  desk,  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  while  the  reader  continues)  : 

The  way  is  dark,  my  Father.    Cloud  on  cloud 
Is  gathering  thickly  o'er  my  head,  and  loud 
The  thunders  roar  above  me.    See  I  stand 
Like  one  bewildered !    Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  through  the  gloom 

Lead  safely  home 
Thy  child. 

(Looks  out  of  window,  raises  blinds  or  curtain)  : 

The  day  goes  fast,  my  Father,  and  the  night 
Is  drawing  darkly  down.    My  dimming  sight 
Sees  ghostly  visions — fears,  a  spectral  band 
Encompass  me.    O,  Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  from  the  night 

Lead  up  to  light 
Thy  child. 

(Goes  toward  chair)  : 

The  way  is  long,  my  Father,  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal, 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  land, 
Keep  me  from  wandering.    Father,  take  my  hand 
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Quickly  and  straight 
Lead  to  Heaven's  gate 
Thy  child. 


(Sits): 


(Reader)  : 


The  path  is  rough,  my  Father,  many  a  thorn 
Has  pierced  me ;  and  my  weary  feet,  all  torn 
And  bleeding,  mark  the  way.    Yet  thy  command 
Bids  me  press  forward.    Father,  take  my  hand. 

Then  safe  and  blest, 

Lead  up  to  rest, 
Thy  child. 

The  throng  is  great,  my  Father.    Many  a  doubt 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about, 
And  foes  oppress  me  sore.    I  cannot  stand 
Or  go  alone.    O,  Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  through  the  throng 

Lead  safe  along 
Thy  child. 

My  cross  is  heavy,  Father.  I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.    Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blest  land 
Where  crowns  are  given.    Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  reaching  down 

Lead  to  the  crown 
Thy  child. 

The  Gracious  Answer 

The  way  is  dark  my  child,  but  it  leads  to  light 
I  would  not  always  have  thee  walk  by  sight; 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understand. 
I  meant  it  so ;  but  I  will  take  thy  hand, 

And  through  the  gloom 

Lead  safely  home, 
My  child. 

The  day  goes  fast,  my  child.    But  is  the  night 
Darker  to  thee  than  day  ?  In  me  is  light ! 
Keep  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  shall  vanish.    I  will  take  thy  hand. 

And  through  the  night 

Lead  up  to  light, 
My  child. 

The  way  is  long  my  child.  But  it  shall  be 

Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee ; 

And  thou  shalt  know,  at  last,  when  thou  dost  stand 

Safe  on  the  goal,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand, 
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And  quick  and  straight 
Lead  to  heaven's  gate, 
My  child. 

The  path  is  rough,  my  child.    But  oh !  how  sweet 
Will  be  the  rest,  for  weary  pilgrims  meet, 
When  thou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee,  as  I  take  thy  hand, 

And  safe  and  blest 

With  me  shall  rest, 
My  child. 

The  throng  is  great,  my  child.  But  at  thy  side 
Thy  Father  walks ;  then  be  not  terrified, 
For  I  am  with  thee — will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass ;  will  take  thy  hand, 

And  through  the  throng 

Lead  safe  along, 
My  child. 

The  cross  is  heavy,  child,  yet  there  was  One 
Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee — my  Son. 
My  well  beloved.    For  Him  bear  thine,  and  stand 
With  Him  at  last ;  and  from  thy  Father's  hand, 

Thy  cross  laid  down, 

Receive  a  crown, 
My  child. 

(The  lady  by  this  time  is  reclining  far  back  in  her  chair,  eyes  closed.  Two  small 
children  dressed  in  white  enter  L.  &  R.  and  smooth  back  her  gray  hair  and  put  a 
crown  on  her  head.    A  strain  of  soft  music  is  heard  and  the  curtain  closes.) 


DISTANT  LIGHTS 

By  Mary  Hale  Woolsey 


Here  linger  I,  upon  a  hill, 

As  night  comes  down 
And  drops  a  darkening  robe  of  gray 

To  cover  vale  and  town. 

For  these  I  watch :  the  friendly  lights 

That  one  by  one  appear 
To  make  the  travelers'  homeward 
way 

More  safe  and  clear. 


This 


Last  night,  a  storm  swept  o'er  the 
vale, 

And  hid  from  view 
All  lights  except  the  ones  close  bj  . 

Yet  all  the  time  I  knew 

That  all  along  the  distant  roads 
The  lights  were  shining  still ! 

What  matter  that  the  way  seem  dark 
From  this  far  hill  ? 


thought   keep    I,    within    my 
heart : 
That  there  will  be 
Always,  though  dimmed  by  fog  and 
storm, 
A  light  ahead  for  me. 


Mother's  Aid 


By  Ruth  McQuarrie  Penrose 
Director  Mothers'  Aid,  Salt  Lake  County 


THE  welfare  of  children  is  the 
basic  objective  of  all  social 
legislation.  However,  until 
recent  years,  laws  pertaining  especi- 
ally to  children  provided  only  for 
institutional  care  and  correction  of 
the  homeless  and  delinquent  child. 
Very  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  preventive  field  until  the  public 
became  aware  of  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  ever-increasing  evils  of  de- 
pendency and  delinquency.  Efforts 
were  made  to  discover  ways  and 
means  to  meet  the  situation.  Juven- 
ile Courts,  Mother's  Congress,  Hull 
House  and  other  interested  groups 
made  extensive  investigations.  It 
was  found  that  many  widowed  moth- 
ers left  with  young  children  and  no 
means  of  support  were  often  obliged 
to  leave  their  families  unsupervised 
to  go  out  and  earn  a  meager  living. 
These  mothers  resided  in  crowded 
and  undesirable  districts  where  rent 
was  cheap.  Wages  to  unskilled 
workers  were  inadequate.  This  los- 
ing economic  battle  resulted  in 
broken  health,  and  often  in  the  death 
of  such  mothers.  These  situations 
accounted  in  a  measure  for  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

TN  1909,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  the  care  of 
the  dependent  child.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  first  conference  was  that 
Mothers'  Assistance  laws  were  en- 
acted in  many  states,  and  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  assembled  delegates  at  that 


first  conference  concluded  that  the 
welfare  of  a  state  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  its  citizens;  and  that 
"homemade"  children  cared  for  by 
their  own  mothers  have  a  better 
chance  to  become  healthy  normal 
citizens.  Home  life  being  the  finest 
product  of  civilization,  it  thereby 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  to  con- 
serve the  home  as  its  most  valuable 
asset  whenever  factors  other  than 
the  improper  guardianship  of  the 
parent  threaten  its  destruction.  Aid 
for  children  in  their  own  homes  is 
not  only  a  welfare  measure  but  an 
economic  one  also,  as  it  has  been 
proven  that  it  is  actually  cheaper  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  maintain  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  than  to 
support  them  in  institutions. 

Similar  conferences  have  been 
called  every  ten  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  1919, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  called 
the  second  White  House  Conference 
which  resulted  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving mothers'  assistance  laws 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1929,  President  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver called  the  third  conference, 
known  as  the  "White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection" which  convened  in  1930. 
"The  Children's  Charter"  came  out 
of  this  third  conference,  also  "find- 
ings" and  "recommendation"  which 
were  widely  studied.  This  confer- 
ence together  with  the  subsequent 
economic  depression  spurred  greater 
action  in  the  preventive  field  and 
more  far  reaching  aid  for  the  na 
tion's  children. 
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MOTHERS'  AID  IN  UTAH 

DUBLIC  Support  of  Dependent 
Widowed  Mothers,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Widow's  Pension 
Law"  was  passed  by  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  in  1913.  At  first  the 
Juvenile  Court  administered  this 
law ;  later  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration was  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

This  law  has  been  amended  sever- 
al times.  In  1933  it  was  made  defi- 
nitely a  Mothers'  Aid  Law.  The 
definition  of  "widow"  was  changed 
from  "widowed  by  death"  to  a 
Mother  who  has  been  left  with 
young  children  and  no  means  of 
support  regardless  of  the  cause.  If 
the  father  be  dead,  has  deserted, 
been  divorced  or  is  incapacitated  to 
earn  a  living,  and  is  in  a  mental,  phy- 
sical or  penal  institution,  the  mother 
is  eligible  for  this  aid  to  support  her 
young  children. 

The  Mother's  Aid  Law  is  classed 
with  the  child  welfare  group  of  laws 
and  is  in  the  preventive  field — aim- 
ing to  prevent  children,  thus  aided, 
from  becoming  delinquent  by  keep- 
ing the  mother  at  home  with  her 
children  while  they  are  very  young. 

The  Social  Security  Act  in  Title 
Four  is  extending  and  strengthening 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  in 
every  state  and  will,  when  a  state 
qualifies  for  such  aid,  take  the  place 
of  the  mothers'  aid  law  and  will  be 
termed  "Aid  to  dependent  children." 

"PUBLIC  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN" 

Title  Four  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  authorizes  federal  financial  as- 


sistance to  States  for  care  of  their 
needy  dependent  children.  A  state, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  such  federal 
aid  must  submit  a  plan  of  child-care 
to  be  approved  by  the  National  So- 
cial Security  Board.  Any  plan  to  be 
approved  must: 

1.  Be  state-wide. 

2.  Provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  State  and  County. 

3.  Provide  for  state  administra- 
tion or  supervision  of  administration. 

4.  Provide  for  a  fair  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  Board  if  a  claim  is 
denied  to  an  applicant. 

5.  If  there  be  one  child  in  the 
family,  the  allowance  for  such  child 
shall  not  exceed  $18.00  per  month. 
If  there  be  more  than  one  child  the 
allowance  shall  not  exceed  $12.00 
for  such  other  dependent  child  or 
children. 

6.  The  County  Welfare  Board 
will  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  State  Welfare 
Board  will  report  to  the  Federal  So- 
cial Security  Board. 

7.  The  term  "dependent  child" 
means  a  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen who  has  been  deprived  of  paren- 
tal support  by  death,  desertion,  di- 
vorce, physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  a  parent,  and  is  living  with  his 
father,  mother,  grandparent,  broth- 
er, sister,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  uncle  or  aunt, 
in  a  place  of  residence  maintained 
by  one  or  more  such  relatives  as  his 
home. 

8.  The  term  "aid  to  dependent 
children"  means  money  payments 
with  respect  to  a  dependent  child  or 
dependent  children. 


Notes  to  the  Field 

TEN  MINUTES— THEY'RE  building   up   better   singing   in   the 

YOURS  different  Wards. 

Now  then  the  question  is,  What 

By  Ida  Peterson  Beal  are  you  doing  with  these  ten  min- 

.  _,^.TT_     .  utes?     The  president  of  the  Ward 

AB5?UJ  S1X.  farS  fg°  at  the  expects  you  to  use  the  time  profit- 
Mc  Cune  School  of  Music  one  ably  Here  are  some  suggestions: 
of  the  first  departmental  meetings  of  Always  have  something  definite  and 
the  Choristers  and  Organists  was  pUrp0seful  in  mind,  also  the  tech- 
held  It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  nique  you  would  use  t0  arouse  enthu. 
the  large  number  present,  and  their  siasm  and  interest  in  good  singing, 
manifest  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  Be  well  prepared.  Be  enthusiastic, 
the  problem  of  improving  the  sing-  Have  your  hymns  selected  for  the 
ing  in  the  Relief  Society.  Many  practice.  Give  a  brief  talk  on  the 
choristers  gave  helpful  suggestions  hymn,  its  background  and  purpose, 
as  to  how  they  had  met  the  need  long  marks  0f  expression,  tempo,  and  any 
felt  by  them  for  this  training.  Their  other  features  you  wish  to  empha- 
principal  complaint  at  this  meeting  size.  Urge  the  Sisters  to  learn  the 
was  that  heretofore,  there  had  been  words  as  they  convey  the  message, 
no  time  given  to  the  choristers  for  Go  forward  with  your  practice,  use 
practice,  and  no  special  recognition  y0Ur  baton,  and  have  a  spirited,  en- 
of  their  duties.  They  spoke  in  apolo-  thusiastic  rehearsal.  New  hymns 
getical  terms  of  their  calling,  and  can  be  learned  and  the  old  ones  im- 
seemed  to  have  very  little  faith  in  proved  through  a  better  understand- 
their  own  abilities.  ing  and  an  appreciation  of  them. 

Such  a  condition,  and  frame  of  This  period  will  lend  itself  to  the 

mind,  was  not  helpful  to  them.  How  development  of  fine  hymn  singing 

could  they  under  such  conditions  be  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in 

stimulated  to  do  the  fine  constructive  all  our  meetings, 

work  they  were  capable  of  doing  ?  For  convenience  and  comfort  dur- 

Time,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Relief  ing  this  period,  it  is  suggested  that 

Society,  should  be  set  aside  for  the  the  Sisters  remain  seated, 

use  of  the  choristers.    Ten  minutes  You  asked  for  these  ten  minutes 

in  each  meeting  for  practice  was  all  — now  use  them  profitably.  ^  Devel- 

they  asked  for.  opment  of  choruses  will  be  discussed 

Upon  knowledge  of  this  request,  in  a  later  article. 
the  General  Board  of  the  Relief  So-  It  is  your  privilege  to  lead  in  an 
ciety  very  readily  gave  consent,  and  awakened  appreciation  of  good  mu- 
ten  minutes  were  given  to  the  chbr-  sic  and  its  wonderful  contribution 
isters  and  organists  in  the  regular  in  all  of  our  services, 
meetings,  except  the  first  Tuesday.  Make  the  members  feel  that  they 
The  presidents  of  the  Wards  were  are  individually  important  and  that 
urged  to  give  this  period  of  the  meet-  their  contribution  musically  is  need- 
ing to  the  choristers.     They  in  turn  ed  in  each  meeting, 
were  to  use  it  and  to  demonstrate  Guide  them  to  the  understanding 
what   they   said   they   could   do   in  that  without  practice  there  can  be  no 
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interest  and  without  interest  there  Theological  Lessons  and  the  Teach- 

can  be  no  progress/'  ers'  Topic.    If  the  sisters  of  Relief 

These  ten  precious  minutes  are  Society  know  of  the  program  in  ad- 

yours !    Use  them  well.  vance  it  will  enable  them  to  plan 

their  courses  to  the  best  advantage. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  HOME 

READING  PROJECT  TIME  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

LESSON   PUBLICATION 
"^OTHING  has  ever  been  sug- 

gested  by  the  General   Board  JN  response  to  many  requests  the 

which  has  met  with  a  more  general  advance  lessons  for  the  Relief  So- 

response  than   the  Home  Reading  ciety  courses  were  published  begin- 

Project,  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  ning  with  the  May  1935  issue  of  the 

text.     The  vast  amount  of  material  Relief     Society     Magazine.      This 

presented  in  the  first  plan  was  not  early  publication  of  the  lessons  has 

fully  grasped  until  it  was  fairly  un-  been  of  some  benefit,  but  an  actual 

dertaken.     With  the  realization  of  tryout  of  the  plan  has  demonstrated 

this  fact,  it  was  decided  to  recom-  that  the  disadvantages  far  out-num- 

mend  the  Old  Testament  for  the  first  ber  the  advantages.     Much  conf u- 

year.    This  was  not  time  enough  to  sion  has  resulted,  and  it  has  been 

make  a  thorough  study  of  the  rich  impossible  for  the  office  to  supply 

material,  and  a  request  was  made  the  "lost  issues"  of  the  Magazines 

from  so  many  Relief  Society  organi-  containing  the  lesson  outlines.     It 

zations  that  another  year  be  allowed  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  pub- 

for  this.    Yielding  to  the  will  of  the  lish    a    prospectus    of    the    lesson 

majority,  the  General  Board  decided  courses  in  the  June,   1936,   Maga- 

to  continue  the  reading  of  the  Old  zine,  and  the  lesson  outlines  to  begin 

Testament   for  the   Relief   Society  as  in  previous  years,  in  the  August 

year  of  1935  and  1936.  issue. 

The  Relief  Society  sisters  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  remarkable  LEADERSHIP  WEEKS 
success  with  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  Project  during  the  past  QUE  t0  the  courtesy  and  fine  co- 
year.  The  extent  of  their  efforts  is  operation  of  the  Brigham 
felt  in  every  community.  It  is  to  be  Young  University,  of  Provo,  Utah, 
hoped  that  the  current  year  will  be  and  the  Ricks  College,  of  Rexburg, 
equally  fruitful,  that  added  treasures  Idaho>  the  Relief  Society  will  parti- 
will  be  found  in  this  "storehouse  of  clPate  in  the  Leadership  Weeks  of 
ideals;"  that  the  historic  data,  the  these  fine  institutions  of  learning, 
literary  masterpieces,  and  the  wealth  This  is  rea%  a  marvelous  oppor- 
of  spiritual  truths  will  enrich  the  tunity  for  Relief  Society  to  get  in- 
lives  of  our  people.  formation  and  inspiration  which 
The  subjects  for  the  Teachers'  aids  greatly  in  carrying  on  the  work 
Topic  have  been  taken  from  the  Old  of  the  organization. 
Testament  with  the  hope  that  these  The  Relief  Society  expects  to  have 
two  educational  features  in  Relief  two  hours  each  day  during  the  week 
Society  might  aid  each  other.  For  at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
the  years  1936  and  1937;  1937  and  —from  10:30  to  11:30  a.  m.  and 
1938,  the  New  Testament  will  afford  ^om  1 1 :30  a.  m.  to  12 :30  p.  m.  The 
the   material   for  the   Project,   the  first  period  will  be  devoted  to  con- 
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sideration  of  the  formal  educational 
subjects,  with  the  General  Theme: 
"Spiritual  Growth  Through  our 
Course  of  Study." 

Monday — S  p  i  r  i  t  u  a  1  Growth 
Through  Theology. 

Tuesday — S  p  i  r  i  t  u  a  1  Growth 
Through  Literature. 

Wednesday — Spiritual  Growth 
Through  the  Teachers'  Topic  and 
Project. 

Thursday — Factors  Fundamental 
in  the  Development  of  Spiritual  Life 
in  the  Community. 

Friday — S  piritual  Growth 
Through  Social  Service. 

The  Work  and  Business  will  con- 
duct its  session  during  the  second 


period  assigned  to  Relief  Society, 
and  the  following  program  will  be 
put  into  effect : 

Monday — Mental  and  Cultural 
Value  of  Handicraft,  Knitting  and 
Crocheting. 

Tuesday — Principles  of  Design 
and  Color  as  Applied  to  Handicraft, 
Upholstering  and  Reconditioning 
Furniture. 

Wednesday — Floor  Finishing  and 
Coverings,  Drapes. 

Thursday — Miscellaneous  Day — 
Screens,  Trays,  Picture  Frames, 
Block  Printing,  Lighting,  etc. 

Friday — The  Fundamental  Pur- 
pose of  Work  Days,  Discussion. 


Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Memorial  Poem  Contest 


THE  committee  for  the  General 
Board  of  the  Relief  Society 
takes  much  satisfaction  in  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  the  annual 
prize  poem  contest  for  1935. 

There  were  89  poems  submitted, 
many  so  excellent  that  the  task  of 
selection  was  most  difficult. 

The  object  of  the  contest,  to  en- 
courage women  to  write  and  appre- 
ciate poetic  literature,  seems  to  meet 
with  success  and  it  is  indeed  gratify- 
ing to  note  the  excellence  of  most  of 
the  poems  sent  in.  We  trust  the 
same  interest  will  be  manifest  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  judges  this  year  were  Profes- 
sor John  Henry  Evans,  educator  and 
writer,  John  D.  Spencer,  literary  and 
dramatic  critic  and  Mrs.  Elise  B. 
Alder,  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Relief  Society. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 


Blanche  Kendall  McKey  of  Ogden 
for  her  sonnet  "Autumn."  Second 
prize  to  Beatrice  K.  Ekman  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  her  poem,  "Across 
The  Years." 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
Sadie  Ollerton  Clark,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  for  "To  My  Mother,"  to 
Mabel  S.  Harmer  of  Salt  Lake  City 
for  "My  Foster  Child"  and  to 
Ethellyn  Jones  of  Boise,  Idaho,  for 
"The  Lonely  One." 

We  congratulate  the  successful 
authors  and  thank  them  and  all  who 
contributed  to  the  contest.  We  are 
also  deeply  indebted  and  grateful  to 
the  judges  for  their  assistance. 

Annie  Wells  Cannon, 
Julia  A.  F.  Lund, 
Rosannah  C.  Irvine, 
Lottie  Paul  Baxter, 
Mary  C.  Kimball, 
Poem  Contest  Committee 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 

Cottonwood  Stake  Hall  by  Murray  City.  The  Salt 
(^OTTONWOOD  Stake  is  especi-  Lake  County  Health  Department 
ally  proud  of  its  Maternity  Hos-  has  cooperated  splendidly  in  proyid- 
pital,  which  was  founded  a  little  ing  the  nursing  service.  The  clinic 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  under  the  is  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Re-  day  of  each  month,  and  funds  from 
lief  Society  of  Cottonwood  Stake,  the  Relief  Society  are  provided 
It  is  located  at  414  East  56th  South  through  the  Wheat  Trust  Fund. 
Street,  Murray,  Utah,  away  from  The  clinic  has  been  of  inestimable 
the  busy  din  of  a  much  traveled  value  to  the  mothers  of  the  corn- 
thoroughfare.  The  institution  owes  munity,  and  during  the  last  year  con- 
much  of  its  success  to  the  fine  Super-  ducted  examinations  of  120  children, 
vision,  executive  ability  and  untiring  66  new  babies,  and  gave  368  physi- 
efforts  of  the  women  directing  it.  cal  examinations. 
At  present  Sister  Lovina  H.  Mc-  Following  the  suggestion  of  the 
Millan,  president  of  the  Cottonwood  General  Board  the  Relief  Society  in- 
Stake  Relief  Society,  and  her  board  stituted  a  Stake  Library,  which  was 
members,  are  supervisors  of  the  in-  organized  and  conducted  by  Sister 
stitution,  with  the  first  counselor,  Jane  P.  Bowers  of  the  Stake  Board, 
Lyle  M.  Berry  in  charge.  who  is  also  the  librarian  and  Maga- 

During  the  past  year  there  were  zine  Agent.    This  work  is  conducted 

two  hundred  and  twenty-one  births,  each  month  through  regular  classes 

with  three  sets  of  twins.   More  than  in  the  Union  Meetings.   The  newest 

two    thousand   children   have   been  methods  of  handling  library  work 

born   in   the   institution.      Patients  are  being  studied  and  given  to  the 

from  all  parts  of  Utah  and  some  sisters. 

from  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  The  Relief  Society  of  the  stake  is 

Wyoming  have  patronized  it.  very  much  pleased  with  the  Project. 

During  the  past  year,  two  hundred  The  stake  board  purchased  Aids  to 

and  forty  new  articles  were  made,  in  the  Project  enough  to  provide  each 

addition  to  mending  and  repairing  pair   of   Visiting   Teachers   with   a 

articles   necessary   in   the   hospital,  copy,   and   in   some   of   the   wards 

This  was  accomplished  at  the  Work  enough  copies  were  given  so  that 

and  Business  Meeting  of  Relief  So-  each  Relief  Society  member  might 

ciety.    The  sisters  also  put  up  seven  have  one. 
hundred  quarts  of  fresh  fruits,  jams, 

pickles  and  relishes  for  use  in  the  North  Weber  Stake 

hospital.  A    MOST  interesting  project  was 

The  public  clinic  in  connection  put  into  effect  by  the  North 
with  the  hospital  has  successfully  Weber  Stake.  This  took  the  form 
served  mothers  in  the  work  done  of  a  remodeling  school  sponsored 
among  the  pre-school  children.  Fol-  by  the  Home  and  Community  sec- 
lowing  the  close  of  the  hospital  clinic  tion  of  the  Wilson  Farm  Bureau, 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  City  with  the  Wilson  Ward  Relief  So- 
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ciety  cooperating.  The  school  was 
conducted  two  days  a  week  for  three 
weeks.  It  included  practical  work 
of  cleaning,  pressing,  cutting  and 
sewing,  as  well  as  part  of  the  time 
being  given  to  a  discussion  of  pos- 
sibilities of  remodeling,  workman- 
ship, finishes,  color,  line,  design  and 
pattern  alterations.  Local  leaders 
secured  several  long  work-tables, 
and  sent  their  own  machines  to  the 
ward  hall  for  public  use  during  these 
classes.  Two  women  were  appointed 
each  work  day  as  hostesses  to  take 


Stake  was  very  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable, and  Winter  work  started  with 
characteristic  spirit  and  was  carried 
through  to  a  most  successful  con- 
clusion. The  Magazine  Drive  was 
started  with  the  play  as  outlined  in 
the  Magazine,  and  the  accompanying 
picture  the  St.  George  South  Ward 
in  costume,  together  with  the  Ward 
Presidency.  On  Saturday,  June  22, 
a  most  delightful  outing  was  held. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  teachers' 
convention,  though  all  the  members 
of  the  Relief  Society  were  invited 


NORTH  WEBER  STAKE 


charge  of  the  work  program,  to  make 
arrangements  for  luncheon  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  young  children 
while  their  mothers  were  at  work. 
Two  trained  demonstrators  coming 
from  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
great  numbers  of  women  who  came, 
so  local  women  were  called  to  assist. 
Garments  of  every  description  were 
re-made,  ranging  from  ladies'  dress- 
es and  coats  to  children's  overcoats 
and  suits. 

St.  George  Stake 

TOURING  the  last  year  the  Sum- 
mer activity  of  the  St.  George 


and  participated.  The  group  met  at 
the  recreation  center  in  Pine  Valley, 
and  more  than  260  responded  from 
the  eleven  wards  in  the  stake.  Cen- 
tral Ward,  with  an  enrollment  of  17 
had  15  present;  Leeds  Ward  with 
25,  had  its  entire  membership  in  at- 
tendance; while  St.  George  West 
Ward  had  55,  and  other  wards  had 
an  excellent  representation.  At  the 
outdoor  amphitheater  each  ward  con- 
tributed one  number  toward  the  pro- 
gram. Prizes  were  given  to  the 
oldest,  the  youngest  and  the  longest 
in  service  of  the  Visiting  Teachers. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  one  o'clock, 
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ST.  GEORGE,  SOUTH  WARD 


and  each  ward  contributed  its  por- 
tion. The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
games,  stunts  and  an  impromptu 
program.  Such  gatherings  as  this 
do  much  to  create  the  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship among  the  members,  and 
supply  a  fine  type  of  recreation. 

Ogden  Stake 

"PHE  following  report  from  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  of  the  Ogden 
stake  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
whole  stake.  The  lesson  work  has 
been  conducted  in  a  most  interesting 
and  efficient  manner  under  the  vari- 
ous ward  officers  and  class  leaders. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Ward  a  kinder- 
garten class  is  conducted  during  Re- 
lief Society,  and  this  had  made  it 
possible  for  many  of  the  young 
mothers  to  attend  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wonderful  lessons  and  have 
their  children  well  occupied. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Music 
Department  a  well  organized  ladies' 
chorus  has  rendered  music  for  the 
meetings,  and  furnished  numbers  for 


the  Sacrament  service  on  many  occa- 
sions. The  Visiting  Teachers  have 
performed  a  wonderful  work,  and 
are  always  ready  to  respond  to  any 
call  that  is  made.  In  this  one  ward 
alone  2,059  visits  to  the  homes  have 
been  made.  The  scriptural  reading 
project  has  been  very  successfully 
carried  into  effect,  and  39  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  read 
and  short  reports  given  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  quilting  committee  has 
donated  several  fine  quilts,  and  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety have  been  very  successfully 
carried  through  and  much  social  en- 
tertainment has  been  derived  through 
the  gatherings. 

Logan  Stake 

JUNE  5th  marked  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Logan  Stake 
Relief  Society,  and  a  very  delightful 
entertainment  was  held  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion.  The  stake  board 
gave  a  luncheon  honoring  the  retired 
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and  active  ward  presidents.  All  board 
members  and  Relief  Society  presi- 
dents of  the  near-by  stakes  were  in- 
vited to  be  guests,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  the  General  Board. 
About  60  were  in  attendance.  The 
party  was  held  in  the  Logan  Second 
Ward  Recreation  Hall.  Luncheon 
tables  were  most  artistically  decor- 
ated with  yellow  tulips  and  blue 
painted  daisies,  representing  the  Re- 
lief Society  colors.  Early  summer 
flowers  and  green  were  used  effec- 


Southern  States 

A  VERY  interesting  and  progres- 
sive report  comes  from  the 
Southern  States  Mission.  Follow- 
ing a  tour  of  the  mission,  Sister  Ina 
Richards  writes :  "Brother  Richards 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
most  enjoyable  trip  through  the  very 
beautiful  State  of  Florida,  visiting 
the  various  branches  and  holding 
conferences.  Our  Relief  Societies 
are  doing  some  excellent  work.  We 
have  a  few  large  organizations  in  the 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION 


tively  in  the  decorations.  In  the  even- 
ing all  ward  officers,  class  leaders 
and  visiting  teachers  were  enter- 
tained. A  sacred  play  in  keeping 
with  the  Bible  Project  for  the  year 
was  presented  with  appropriate 
lighting  effects  and  special  music. 
Refreshments  were  served  to  about 
250  guests. 

North  Central  States  Mission 
'"THE  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Branch 
of  the  North  Central  States 
Mission  celebrated  Anniversary  Day 
in  a  most  delightful  manner.  A  part 
of  the  celebration  took  the  form  of  a 
play,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 


Florida  conference  and  many  small 
ones,  but  all  doing  conscientious, 
consistent  work,  and  following  the 
full  program  as  outlined  for  us.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  how  our  mem- 
bers measure  up  to  the  tasks  given 
them.  In  Miami  we  have  had  a 
very  successful  year.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  season  has  the  appointed  les- 
son been  missed  or  the  teacher  in 
charge  been  absent.  Although  we 
are  far  out  of  your  reach  we  are 
very  close  to  you,  and  sometimes  in 
the  work  and  literature  you  send  us 
we  almost  feel  your  dear  hearts  beat. 
This  branch  cooperates  with  Civic 
Welfare  leaders,  and  while  I  was 
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there  a  number  of  them  were  invited 
to  hear  something  of  our  work  dur- 
ing one  afternoon.  They  were  very 
intelligent,  cultured  women,  about 
twelve  in  all,  and  they  asked  for  our 
social  welfare  program.  We  had  a 
very  happy  and  profitable  time  to- 
gether. We  are  indeed  grateful  for 
all  fine  women  who  are  interested  in 
solving  the  perplexing  problems  of 
our  f  ellowmen.  In  Atlanta  they  have 
recognized  us  as  a  social  unit  and  we 
are  able  to  assist  the  Ladies'  Auxili- 
ary in  connection  with  the  Grady 
Hospital,  which  is  a  very  large  one. 
Due  to  this  recognition,  the  lady 
missionaries  spend  two  hours  each 
Monday  distributing  library  books 
and  some  of  our  own  splendid  litera- 
ture. 

Emery  Stake 

QPLENDID  work  has  been  done 
in  the  Emery  Stake  on  the  Pro- 
ject. The  office  is  in  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  scripture  reading  from 
the  Huntington  Relief  Society  as  it 


is  rendered  in  its  regular  project 
meeting.  The  work  is  put  on  a  fine 
study  basis,  using  the  Aid  to  the 
Project  as  the  subject  matter  for 
consideration,  but  much  original 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety sisters  has  been  added  to  this. 
A  picture  collection  has  been  a  won- 
derful addition.  These  pictures  are 
the  means  of  demonstrating  the 
spirit  of  the  Books  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. The  material  is  collected 
from  all  sources. 

The  Emery  Stake  Relief  Society 
held  its  Annual  Day  on  June  30, 
1935,  at  the  Wilberg  resort  near 
Castle  Dale.  The  Relief  Society 
members  invited  their  husbands,  and 
the  Bishops  with  their  Counselors 
participated  in  the  pleasant  event. 
Five  hundred  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation. The  evening  entertainment 
began  with  a  luncheon  at  seven 
o'clock.  This  was  followed  by 
dancing  and  appropriate  games.  All 
voted  it  one  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  ever  held. 
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Missionaries  to  depart  in  the  near  future  for  various  missions  called 
from  Hooper  Ward,  Weber  Stake,  and  their  Relief  Society  mothers.  Top 
row,  left  to  right:  Carl  Manning  going  to  Czechoslovakia,  Jennie  Aldous 
Manning,  Milton  G.  Widdison,  German- Austrian  Mission;  Lillian  Gard- 
ner Widdison,  Carl  Hooper,  Australian  Mission;  Luella  Hobson  Hooper, 
Dean  Flowers,  French  Mission;  Cora  Q.  Flowers. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Jay  Beus,  Argentine  Mission,  Susan  Parker 
Beus ;  Wendel  T.  Belnap,  Western  States  Mission,  Zina  Taylor  Belnap ; 
Raymond  E.  Widdison,  Swiss-German  Mission;  Leah  Widdison. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ring  in  Peace  and  Fellowship  and  Love 


A  S  the  New  Year  dawns  and  the 
Old  passes  into  history,  we  look 
fondly  back  on  1935  realizing  that 
it  has  been  a  wonderful  time  in 
which  to  live.  We  have  enjoyed  all 
that  science  has  given  in  the  past 
few  years,  such  gifts  as  would  seem 
impossible  were  we  not  enjoying 
them — radio,  electricity,  central  heat- 
ing, luxurious  travel — one  wonders 
what  more  the  future  can  bring.  Yet 
with  all  these  material  blessings,  the 
world  is  not  advancing  morally  and 
spiritually  as  it  should.  A  thought- 
ful writer  pertinently  says : 

"Ways  for  killing  time  and  killing 
human  beings  have  multiplied  great- 
ly in  number  and  efficiency.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  thoughtful- 
ness,  intellectual  and  moral  inde- 
pendence, or  rational  self-determina- 
tion. Great  sums  are  raised  for  edu- 
cation and  other  forms  of  charity, 
but  the  result  is  not  an  increase  in 
the  proportionate  number  of  rational 
self-respecting  and  self-determining 
human  individuals.    The  opportuni- 


ties for  the  individual  to  spend  his 
time  and  energy  and  means  are  ever 
multiplying,  but  his  capacity  to  make 
use  of  these  opportunities  wisely 
shows  no  increase." 

As  the  year  closes  we  see  nations 
preparing  for  war.  People  look  into 
futurity  fearfully,  dreading  what  it 
may  bring,  for  there  is  unrest,  wide- 
spread fault-finding  and  disployalty 
everywhere. 

There  is  need  for  a  renassiance  of 
the  old-time  virtues  of  peace,  loyalty, 
good-will,  brotherhood  and  love.  So 
as  we  peer  into  the  future,  we  hope 
1936  will  bring  peace  to  warring  na- 
tions, a  spirit  of  helpfulness  among 
individuals  and  nations,  an  increase 
of  individual  and  national  unselfish- 
ness, a  spirit  of  building  up  rather 
than  tearing  down,  of  giving  a  help- 
ing hand,  of  dwelling  upon  people's 
virtues  rather  than  magnifying  their 
weaknesses. 

May  the  New  Year  bells  ring  in  a 
year  of  peace  and  fellowship  and 
love. 
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The  Fundamental  Purpose  of  Our  Work  Days 

\XTE  fear  that  many  in  their  pleas-  ing  and  possibly  not  enough  food, 
ure  in  mental  activity  are  los-  Would  not  these  women  have  found 
ing  sight  of  the  primary  purpose  of  more  joy  in  preparing  warm  cloth- 
our  work  sessions.  While  we  ap-  ing  for  these  little  ones? 
preciate  the  excellent  cultural  de-  We  feel  that  this  is  the  first  re- 
payments which  many  of  the  or-  quirement  of  our  Relief  Society  and 
ganizations  have  inaugurated  for  that  cultural  lessons  must  come  on 
their  Work  and  Business  periods,  work  days  only  when  motherless 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  children,  or  any  children  for  that 
origin  of  Work  and  Business  in  our  matter,  are  properly  clothed.  We 
Relief  Society  was  to  care  for  those  cannot  afford  to  let  our  children  be 
who  were  in  need.  humiliated   by   going   to    school    in 

It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  gain  skill  ragged  clothing, 
with  the  hands.  It  is  an  art  to  be  There  is  an  instance  of  a  sweet 
able  to  fashion  artistic  clothing  and  young  girl  15  years  old  who  was  try- 
to  make  things  that  are  useful  and  ing  to  care  for  five  motherless  chil- 
beautiful.  Through  our  organiza-  dren.  She  was  invited  out  with  the 
tion  many  women  have  become  ex-  Girl  Scouts.  One  of  the  require- 
pert  quilt  makers,  have  learned  to  ments  was  for  each  girl  to  wear  a 
make  most  beautiful  rugs,  flowers,  warm  coat  on  this  ocassion.  She 
cushions,  luncheon  sets,  etc.  Surely  came  to  our  Relief  Society  to  show 
learning  to  do  and  execute  such  work  us  the  very  ragged  lining  of  her  coat 
is  valuable.  Let  us  not  in  our  joy  and  said  she  would  be  embarrassed 
in  mental  activities  lose  sight  of  to  take  it.  She  had  worked  for  a 
these  things.  woman  who  gave  her  enough  mater- 

Recently  in  one  of  our  wards  an  ial  to  line  her  coat,  but  she  did  not 

excellent  cultural  lesson  was  given  know  how  to  put  the  lining  in.     To 

on    Work   and    Business    day,    but  help  in  a  situation  like  this  is  the  first 

when   the    Relief    Society   meeting  call  for  Work  and  Business  days  in 

closed  the  women  met  little  children  Relief  Societies, 

going  home  from  school  who  were  Our  program  if  carried  out  gives 

cold  and  very  poorly  clothed.     One  rounded  development.  Let  us  follow 

little  child  had  no  coat,  although  the  it  and  never  become  blind  to  the 

day  was  very  cold,   and  her  little  needs  of  the  poor  or  deaf  to  their 

hands  were  blue  from  lack  of  cloth-  cries. 


Resolutions 


TXfHEN   the   New 

people   try   to 
new  leaf." 


Year  dawns 
turn  over  a 
They  make  many  reso- 
lutions. Alas,  many  of  them  die  in 
the  "borning."  Were  these  good 
resolutions  kept,  what  a  transforma- 
tion there  would  be  in  people's  lives. 
One  time  David  Farragut  asked, 
"Would  you  like  to  know  how  I 
was  enabled  to  serve  my  country  ?  It 


was  all  owing  to  a  resolution  I  form- 
ed when  I  was  ten.  My  father  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  look  after 
the  treason  of  Burr.  I  accompanied 
him  as  cabin  boy.  I  could  swear  like 
an  old  salt.  I  could  drink  as  stiff  a 
glass  of  grog  as  if  I  had  doubled 
Cape  Horn.  I  could  smoke  like  a 
locomotive.  I  was  great  at  cards 
and  was  fond  of  gambling  in  every 
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shape.  I  was  very  proud  of  these 
achievements,  but  one  day  my  father 
called  me  to  him  and  said,  'David, 
what  do  you  intend  to  be  ?'  'I  mean 
to  follow  the  sea/  I  answered. 
'Follow  the  sea/  repeated  my  father  ? 
'Yes,  be  a  poor,  miserable,  drunken 
sailor  before  the  mast,  kicked  and 
cuffed  about  and  die  in  some  fever 
hospital  in  a  foreign  clime.'  'No, 
father/  I  said  proudly,  'I  will  tread 
the  quarter  deck  and  command  as 
you  do/  'No,  David,  no  boy  ever 
trod  the  quarter  deck  with  such 
principles  as  you  have  and  such 
habits  as  you  exhibit.  You  will  have 
to  change  your  whole  course  of  life 
if  you  ever  become  a  man/    I  then 


formed  a  resolution  and  from  that 
time  on  I  never  uttered  another  oath, 
never  drank  intoxicating  liquors  and 
never  gambled." 

And  so  this  boy  who  was  headed 
for  destruction,  through  the  talk 
with  his  father  and  the  resolutions 
then  formed,  became  a  great  man  in 
history.  Would  that  many  other 
boys  and  girls  would  form  similar 
resolutions  and  cease  drinking, 
swearing,  smoking  and  gambling. 

These  evils  are  on  the  increase 
and  all  parents  should  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  restrain  their  chil- 
dren from  becoming  addicts  to  liquor 
and  tobacco  and  forming  habits  that 
will  lead  to  their  eventual  ruin. 


a 


Star  Dust" 


A  NNA  JOHNSON,  the  author  of 
^  "Echoes"  and  "Oriental 
Rhymes,"  has  just  gotten  out  a  new 
book  "Star  Dust."  This  volume  is 
dedicated  to  Ruth  May  Fox  and  is 
a  friendship  book.  It  has  a  lovely 
thought  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

Scattered  throughout  the  book  are 
numbers  of  blank  pages  where 
thoughts  and  quotations  may  be  jot- 
ted down. 

We  quote  some  lovely  lines  from 
this  book. 

"Rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  sunrise, 
When  light  is  beginning  to  shine. 


Throw    open    your    heart    to    the 
splendor 
That  flashes  a  message  divine." 

Nature. 

'Pure  thoughts  are  true  and  silent 
friends 
That  cheer  our  lonesome  hours. 
They  smile  from  gardens  of  the 
soul 
Like  dainty  bright-eyed  flowers. 
While  other  things  grow  common- 
place 
And  fancies  drift  apart, 
We'll  find  good  thoughts  are  com- 
pany 
That  cheer  the  aching  heart." 
Good  Thoughts. 


Congratulations 


QN  December  9,  1935  Sisters 
^>^  Minnie  Home  James  and 
C  o  r  n  e  1 1  e  Home  Clayton,  twin 
daughters  of  Mary  Isabella  and  Jo- 
seph Home,  celebrated  their  eight- 
ieth birthday.    Their  daughters  gave 


them  a  reception  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Home  Whitney.  Hundreds 
of  their  friends  had  the  privilege  of 
calling  and  extending  greetings  to 
these  fine  women  who  have  always 
been  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  ac- 
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tive  in  Church  activities.    They  have  with  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind 

demonstrated   how   lovely    it    is   to  and  joy  in  the  association  of  their 

grow  old  graciously.  family  and  friends. 
May  their  future  years  be  blessed 


TO  ELIZA  R.    SNOW 

By  Elsie  E.  Barrett 

DEAR  FRIEND !  we  still  hold  loving  thoughts  of  YOU, 

You  were  so  brave. 
In  service  to  your  Faith,  both  tried  and  true, 

You  freely  gave. 
You  climbed  with  quiet  grace  the  darkened  ways, 

A  shining  light. 
You  sang  your  way  to  hearts  those  somber  days 

With  Soul  contrite, 
And  now  each  year  on  chains  of  eulogy 
We  string  our  thoughts  and  clasp  with  memory. 

You've  found  Immortal  youth  through  precepts  dear 

In  realms  above; 
But  who  can  say  your  Spirit  is  not  near 

To  feel  our  love. 
You've  gained  the  rest  and  peace  that  passeth  pain, 

Left  earthly  dross; 
Your  Father  knows  you  did  not  live  in  vain, 

You  bore  your  cross. 
Sometime,  somewhere  what's  YOU  will  reunite, 
Eternal  progress  shown  by  God's  own  light. 

Our  tears  are  dried,  dear  one,  we'll  thankful  be 

That  we  on  earth 
Walked  roads  with  you,  knew  love  and  loyalty. 

Your  Heavenly  birth 
Has  guided  you  to  higher  tasks,  each  dream 

Will  be  fulfilled. 
You  lived  and  served  for  deathless  things,  supreme 

Divinely  willed. 
You  left  a  righteous  heritage  so  vast, 
That  lives  and  grows  and  will  forever  last. 
No  more  earth's  shadowed  places,  in  His  Glory 
Your  SOUL  must  thrill  to  LOVE'S  ETERNAL  STORY. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  June) 

Theology  and  Testimony 
LESSON  IX 
THE  WESTWARD  MIGRATION 

1.  The  Critical  Period.  The  death  3.  Doubtless  hoping  to  have  a 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  leader  appointed  before  the  apostles 
brought  about  the  first  disorganiza-  arrived,  Sidney  Rigdon  called  a 
tion  of  the  Presidency  of  the  church,  meeting  in  the  forenoon  of  August 
Although  the  revelations  were  very  4,  1844,  and  offered  himself  as 
clear  concerning  the  matter  of  sue-  guardian  for  the  church.  He  spoke 
cession,  yet  the  saints  had  given  but  at  great  length  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
little  thought  to  such  a  contingency,  p0Sal.  Another  meeting  was  held 
and  therefore  many  of  them  were  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  same  ob- 
greatly  confused  when  the  problem  ject  in  view.  Elder  William  Marks, 
actually  confronted  them.  In  a  reve-  president  of  the  stake,  announced  a 
lation  given  to  the  apostles  some  nine  meeting  for  August  8,  although  Sid- 
years  earlier,  the  Lord  declared  that  ney  Rigdon  wanted  it  called  for  the 
•The  twelve  traveling  councilors  are  6th>  This  was  jndeed  fortunate,  for 
called  to  be  Twelve  Apostles,  or  president  Young  and  several  of  the 
special  witnesses  of  the  name  of  apostles  did  not  reach  Nauvoo  until 
Christ  in  all  the  world— thus  differ-  the  evening  of  the  last-named  date, 
ing  from  other  officers  in  the  church  namely  August  6. 

in  the  duties  of  their  calling.    And  4.  jn  tne  forenoon  of  the  appoint- 

they  form  a  quorum  equal  in  author-  ed  daVj  August  8,  a  great  throng  of 

ity  and  power  to  the  three  presidents  people  gathered  in  the  grove  near 

previously  mentioned."     (D.   &  C.  tne  temple.    Sidney  Rigdon  took  up 

107 :23,  24)  his  position  in  a  wagon  about  two 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  rods  fn  front  0f  the  stand  and  spoke 
most  of  the  apostles  were  absent  on  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
missions ;  only  two  were  at  home  and  again  proposed  himself  as  guardian 
one  of  these  was  seriously  injured.  0f  the  church,  but  the  longer  he 
Immediately  upon  receiving  word,  talked,  the  less  the  people  appeared 
those  who  were  away  hurried  back  willing  to  receive  him.  President 
to  Nauvoo.  For  several  years  prior  Young  spoke  briefly  and  announced 
to  this  time,  Sidney  Rigdon,  first  that  the  meeting  would  be  continued 
councilor  to  Joseph  Smith,  had  made  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

his  residence  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl-  5.  At  the  appointed  time  the  mul- 
vania,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  titude  returned.  President  Young 
Prophet  and  the  commandment  of  addressed  the  assembly  with  frank- 
God.  (See  D.  &  C.  124:  108-110).  ness  and  great  power,  declaring  that 
But  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  Jos-  the  apostles  had  been  appointed  and 
eph's  death,  he  also  hastened  to  Nau-  ordained  to  bear  the  Keys  of  the 
voo,  arriving  there  on  the  third  of  Kingdom  of  God  in  all  the  world. 
August,  about  three  or  four  days  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  bias  the 
ahead  of  most  of  the  apostles.  saints  against  the  claims  of  Sidney 
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Rigdon,  and  urged  them  to  vote  pre-  8.  Doubtless  the  enemies  of  the 
cisely  as  they  felt.    It  was  upon  this  Prophet  thought  that  when  he  and 
occasion,    according   to    widespread  Hyrum  were  put  to  death,  the  church 
testimony,  that  Brigham  Young  was  would  come  to  a  sudden  end.  There- 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the  fore,  when  they  witnessed  the  instal- 
slain    prophet — voice,    person    and  lation  of  new  officers  and  the  deter- 
manner.  mination  of  the  membership  to  carry 
6.  When  the  question  was  put  to  on,  their  anger  was  rekindled  and 
the  assembly  as  to  whether  or  not  they  turned  their  wicked  attention 
they    were    willing    to    sustain    the  to  the.  people  as  a  whole.     A  cam- 
apostles  as  leaders  of  the  church,  the  paign  to  incite  public  opinion  against 
vote  was  unanimous  in  the  affirma-  the  church  was  launched  in  several 
tive.     Thus   from  the  time  of  the  unfriendly  papers.    The  saints  were 
Prophet's  death  in  June  of  1844,  to  charged  with  theft,  immorality,  dis- 
December    of     1847,    the    Twelve  loyalty  to  county,  and  nearly  every 
Apostles   with    Brigham   Young  at  crime     in     the    criminal    calendar, 
their  head,  constituted  the  presiding  Schemes  were  launched  to  provoke 
council  of  the  church.    On  the  15th  the  saints  to  retaliation.    The  homes 
of  December,  1847,  Brigham  Young  of  scattered  members  were  burned 
was  sustained  as  President  of  the  and  the  families  seriously  harassed 
church.     This  was  done  at  Winter  and  mistreated.    Meantime  the  Gov- 
Quarters  after  his  return  from  the  ernor  permitted  these  merciless  at- 
memorable  pioneer  journey  to  the  tacks  to  go  on  unrestrained. 
Rocky  Mountains.  9.  Finally,  of  course,  the  breaking 
7.  Persecution    Continued.     The  point  came  and  the  saints  were  noti- 
murdering  of  the  Prophet  and  his  fied  by  a  committee  that  they  were 
brother,  Hyrum,  merely  had  the  ef-  expected  to  move  from  the  state  of 
feet  of  intensifying  the  determina-  Illinois.   Counter  proposals  were  ot 
tion  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  to  no    avail,    and    eventually,    under 
wreak  their  fiendish  passions  on  its  threats  of  armed  force,  the  demand 
entire    membership.      The    Prophet  was  acceded  to. 
had  foreseen  this,  for  in  an  address  10.  Migration   to    Winter   Quar- 
to the  Nauvoo  Legion,  delivered  near  ters.  Departure  from  Nauvoo  began 
•  the  Mansion  on  June  18,  1844,  he  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1846. 
said  :  "It  is  thought  by  some  that  our  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  great 
enemies  would  be  satisfied  with  my  Mississippi  was  covered  with  ice  and 
destruction ;  but  I  tell  you  that  as  the  weather  was  altogether  unf  avor- 
soon  as  they  have  shed  my  blood,  able  to  travel;  but  in  the  face  ot 
they  will  thirst  for  the  blood  of  every  these  untoward  conditions,  a  large 
man  in  whose  heart  dwells  a  single  contingent    of     the    saints    moved 
spark  of  the  spirit  of  the  fullness  of  across  the  river  and  camped  at  bugar 
the  Gospel.    The  opposition  of  these  Creek,  a  few  miles  within  the  state 
men  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  of  Iowa.    It  is  recorded  that  during 
adversary  of  all  righteousness.     It  the  first  night  of  the  encampment 
is  not  onlv  to  destroy  me,  but  every  here,  nine  infants  were  born.     The 
man  and  woman  who  dares  to  be-  company  remained  at  this  place  for 
lieve  the  doctrines  that  God  hath  in-  nearly  a  month,  receiving  reinf orce- 
spired  me  to  teach  to  this  genera-  ments  and  organizing  for  the  jour- 
tion."    (History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  ney  ahead.    By  this  time  there  were 
VI,  p.  498.)  four  hundred  wagons,  many  of  them 
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poorly  covered,  and  with  insufficient 
teams  to  permit  of  more  than  ex- 
tremely slow  travel.  The  roads  too 
were  nearly  impassable  due  to  heavy 
rains  and  the  clay-like  nature  of  the 
soil. 

11.  At  the  outset  of  the  journey, 
one  hundred  men  were  sent  ahead 
to  improve  the  roads  and  to  locate 
places  where  crops  might  be  planted 
and  houses  be  built  for  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  the  stream  of  slowly  on- 
coming saints.  Such  a  site  was  se- 
lected on  the  east  fork  of  Grand 
river,  one  hundred  forty-five  miles 
west  of  Nauvoo,  and  named  Garden 
Grove.  Land  was  cleared,  fences 
were  put  up,  roads  were  improved, 
fields  were  prepared  for  cultivation, 
wells  were  dug,  houses  were  built, 
and  thus  a  village  magically  rose  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

12.  Another  such  resting  place 
was  established  at  a  locality  named 
Mount  Pisgah,  twenty-seven  miles 
west  of  Garden  Grove.  Here  seven 
thousand  acres  Were  fenced  and 
made  ready  for  cultivation.  It  should 
be  observed  that  to  the  lasting  credit 
of  these  pioneers  they  were  willing 
to  plant  that  others  might  reap.  Such 
unselfishness,  such  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  brotherhood,  is 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

13.  Some  four  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  saints  from  Nau- 
voo, the  vanguard  of  the  company 
began  to  arrive  at  the  east  banks  of 
the  Missouri  river,  not  far  from 
Council  Bluffs,  an  outpost  of  civili- 
zation. Daily  arrivals  soon  swelled 
the  company  to  nearly  five  hundred 
wagons. 

14.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  President  Young  and  the  apostles 
to  send  a  strong  contingent  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
that  season  to  build  houses  and  plant 
crops  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of 


the  body  of  the  saints.  The  main 
company,  however,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  travel  very  slowly  because 
of  its  unexpectedly  large  size,  and 
just  now  it  had  been  weakened  by 
the  request  of  the  government  for 
five  hundred  volunteers  for  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Because  of  this,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  Rocky 
Mountain  project  until  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

15.  Accordingly,  a  decision  was 
reached  to  remain  at  the  river  for 
the  winter.  Permission  was  obtained 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  Pottawattamie 
Indian  tribes  to  build  temporary 
quarters  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  Here  a  site  was  chosen  and 
named  Winter  Quarters.  Houses 
were  built ;  a  council  house,  for  the 
holding  of  meetings,  was  construct- 
ed ;  a  grist  mill  was  put  up ;  and  the 
area  was  improved  generally.  The 
object  was  doubtless  as  much  to 
keep  the  people  busy  as  to  provide 
for  their  convenience.  In  spite  of 
these  efforts,  however,  there  was 
much  suffering  arising  perhaps 
chiefly  from  improper  food  and  con- 
gestion of  living  quarters.  The  ar- 
rival of  springtime  was  most  wel- 
come. 

16.  Onward  to  the  Valleys.  Prep- 
aration for  the  journey  westward 
went  steadily  forward  throughout 
the  winter.  Sturdy,  able-bodied  men 
were  selected  for  the  journey — un- 
complaining, fearless  men,  who  had 
already  proved  their  integrity  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1847,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  President  Young  giving 
instruction  for  the  organization  of 
the  Pioneer  company  and  its  guid- 
ance to  the  West.   (See  D.  &  C.  136) 

17.  Some  seven  weeks  later, 
namely,  April  5,  1847,  the  first  con- 
tingent left  Winter  Quarters  and 
shortly  thereafter  went  into  tempo- 
rary camp  some  forty-seven  miles  to 
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the  westward  slightly  beyond  the 
Elkhorn  river.  Within  the  next  few 
days,  several  other  contingents  con- 
centrated at  this  place  and  on  the 
14th  of  April  the  entire  company 
was  organized  for  its  unparalleled 
trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
total  number  of  people  was  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven,  of  whom  three 
were  women  and  two  were  children. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  organiza- 
tion just  mentioned  which  was  de- 
signed chiefly  to  facilitate  travel,  a 
military  organization  was  also  effect- 
ed, with  Brigham  Young  as  lieuten- 
ant-general ;  Stephen  Markham,  col- 
onel; John  Pack  and  Shadrach 
Roundy,  majors. 

19.  The  route  of  travel  was  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
to  Fort  Laramie,  eastern  Wyoming. 
At  this  point  the  company  crossed 
the  Platte  to  the  south  side  and  re- 
crossed  it  slightly  to  the  west  of 
the  present  site  of  Casper.  The 
journey  continued  up  the  Sweet- 
water into  the  drainage  of  the  Green 
river  and  thence  over  the  great  Basin 
divide  into  the  headwaters  of  Bear 
river.  From  here  onward  the  com- 
pany passed  through  Echo  canyon, 
East  canyon,  Emigration,  and  into 
Salt  Lake  Valley. 

20.  The  first  of  the  Pioneers 
reached  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July 
21,  1847.  Others  came  on  the  22nd 
and  still  others  on  the  24th.  In 
harmony  with  instruction  from 
President  Young,  who  was  delayed 
because  of  illness,  those  who  entered 
on  the  21st  and  22nd  sought  out  a 
place  where  planting  could  begin 
and  a  city  be  built.  This  was  done 
and  plowing  was  commenced  on  the 
23rd.  In  the  meantime  President 
Young  was  kept  informed  of  what 


was  being  done.  Thus  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1847,  as  the  carriage  in 
which  the  President  was  riding  drew 
up  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
see  the  valley,  he  prophetically  de- 
clared, "This  is  the  Place." 

21.  The  journey  from  Winter 
Quarters  had  consumed  almost  pre- 
cisely one  hundred  days,  and  the 
distance  traveled  was  slightly  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  Before  the 
close  of  the  season  in  excess  of  two 
thousand  people  had  reached  the 
valley.  A  new  refuge  had  been 
founded — Zion,  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

Suggestions  for  Discussion  and 
Review 

1.  Why  was  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  Prophet's  death 
the  most  critical  in  the  history  of 
the  church? 

2.  What  do  you  know  of  Presi- 
dent Young's  "transfiguration"  ? 
Have  you  heard  anyone  testify  that 
witnessed  it? 

3.  Why  in  your  judgment  should 
the  Prophet's  enemies  turn  upon  the 
saints  after  they  had  slain  him  ? 

4.  What  is  the  distance  from 
Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs?  How 
long  would  it  take  you  to  travel  this 
distance  ? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  people  who  would  plant 
that  others  might  reap? 

6.  Why  was  it  advisable  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  busy  at  Winter 
Quarters  ?  Do  we  have  any  modern 
parallels  ? 

7.  In  what  respects  did  the  Pio- 
neers perform  a  mighty  service  for 
the  church? 
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Work  and  Business 

LIGHTING  AND  LAMP  SHADES 

HpHESE  long  winter  nights  when  therapy  and  in  good  times  as  well  as 
children  are  preparing  lessons,  bad,  handiwork  has  been  an  outlet 
proper  lighting  is  very  important,  for  the  creative  impulse.     Personal 
Unshaded    lights    produce    a    glare  habits,  general  standards,  poise  and 
which  is  hard  on  the  eyes.  To  avoid  satisfaction  are  reflected  in  appear- 
this  all  bulbs  should  be  shaded  to  dif-  ance.     The  more  perishable  goods 
fuse  the  light.    In  the  discussion  on  with  constant  style  changes  enforce 
Home  Lighting,  pg.  50  of  Handi-  indulgence  of  our  love  of  novelty 
craft  for  Every  Woman,  many  es-  which  requires  better  consideration 
sential  facts  concerning  this  subject  of  values.    Fashioning  of  all  ready- 
are  given  as  well  as  suggestions  and  to-wear  products  is  done  so  well  that 
directions  for  making  lamp  shades  even  inexpensive  garments  register 
for  every  type  of  lamp  and  to  suit  smartness.    If  as  much  could  be  said 
any  pocket  book.  of  the  fabric  durability,  workman- 
ship and  quality,  buying  would  be 
CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  better  done.     Some  points  to  con- 
sider in  buying  ready-to-wear  dress- 
WHEN  you  buy  tempting  bar-  es  are:  1.  Know  what  you  can  afford. 
VV     gains  that  prove  after  the  first  2-  Kn°w  definitely  what  you  want 
washing  to  be  shoddy  merchandise,  from  the  dress  you  buy.   3.  Respon- 
you  are  not  only  cheating  yourself  sibility  of  shop  for  quality  of  mer- 
you  are  helping  to  undermine  con-  chandise  it  sells.    4.    Strength  and 
ditions  of  everybody  from  the  far-  purity  of  fabric.  5.  Color  fastness— 
mer  who  grows  the  cotton  to  the  to  sunlight  and  perspiration  as  well 
people  who  weave  it  into  cloth  and  as  washing.    6.  Shrinkability  "com- 
the  men  and  women  who  sell  it  to  pletely  shrunk"  or  "will  not  shrink" 
you  as  finished  product."    Selection  are  safest  labels.    7.   Style  and  fit. 
and  wearing  of  clothes  has  a  promi-  8.     Workmanship    which    includes 
nent  place  in  the  business  of  living,  seams,  hems,  pockets,  button  holes, 
Few  things  offer  such  a  lift  to  de-  stitching,  trimmings  as  button  buck- 
pressed  spirits  as  a  new  hat  or  shoes,  tes.   9.  Laundering  and  cleaning. 
What  we  wear  does  more  than  cover 

and  protect  our  bodies.     Other  hu-  QUESTIONS 
man   needs  are   security,   response, 

recognition,  new  experiences.    The  1 .  What    should    govern    the 

glamour  of  any  occasion  whatever  amount  spent  for  clothing?     What 

the  place  or  season  is  largely  created  per  cent  of  budget  ? 

by    the    shimmer    and    shine,    the  2.  Discuss  the  important  points  to 

jaunty  cut,  the  grace  and  color  of  be   considered  in  buying  ready-to- 

clothes.     If  wisely  chosen  they  en-  wear  dresses. 

hance  looks  and  personalities.     In  3.  Compare    ready-to-wear    with 

lieu  of  big  adventures  we  find  new  home  made  clothing  as  to  economy 

experiences  in  things  close  at  hand,  of   time,   money,    energy,   material, 

Have  we  exploited  the  possibilities  "      r~\      n            ,.    c    .      „• 

.      ,    '  ,        ^                       r  ^ee  Better  B uymanship  Series,  House- 

of    clothing    as    thoroughly    as    we  hold  Finance  Corporation,  919  N.  Michi 

might?     Sewing  in  an  occupational  gan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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style,  fit,  and  becomingness.    Which 
do  you  prefer  ? 

4.  What  is  the  psychological  value 


of  careful  and  intelligent  buying  and 
wearing  of  clothing? 


Teacher's  Topic 

(For  June  1936) 
Proverbs  31 :  10-31 

"Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have 
no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life.  She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar.  She 
riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and 
a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it :  with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  girdeth  her  loins 
with  strength,  and  strengthened  her  arms.  She  perceiveth  that  her 
merchandise  is  good :  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcheth 
out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household :  for  all  her  household 
are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ; 
her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 
when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She  maketh  fine  linen, 
and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant.  Strength  and 
honour  are  her  clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.  She 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness. She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain : 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  Give  her 
of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 


THE  last  chapter  of  Proverbs 
closes  with  the  description  of 
a  good  woman  and  well  may 
it  do  so,  for  woman's  place  is  so 
important  that  when  woman  fails, 
civilization  fails.  Verily  in  her  keep- 
ing are  the  issues  of  life.  Her  stand- 
ard determines  the  tone  of  society. 
"Pure,  true  and  strong,  she  makes 
men  worship  purity,  truth  and 
strength.  Corrupt,  false  and  vain, 
she  blights  and  blasts  the  ideal  of 
man,  lowers  all  his  aspirations,  ex- 
cites hi«  *>vil  passions  to  a  frenzy  of 


iniquity,  degrades  his  soul  to  a  level 
below  the  brutes."  Some  one  has 
well  said  that  the  condition  of  wom- 
an is  the  touch  stone  of  a  civilized 
society.  She  has  stronger  religious 
feeling  and  faith  and  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  spiritual  influences  than  is 
man. 

"The  man  is  not  without  the  wom- 
an in  the  Lord."  The  one  who  is  so 
glorified  in  this  chapter  is  a  wife. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  is  complete 
without  the  other.  Her  husband 
finds  in  her  his  trust.     She  Hneth 
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him  good  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
It  is  this  strength  at  home  that  gives 
to  most  men  their  dignity  and  place 
in  public  life.  He  is  known  in  the 
gates  because  he  gets  peace,  assur- 
ance and  help  in  his  home.  Her 
children  rise  up  and  her  husband  too 
to  praise  her. 

She  is  industrious  and  because 
of  her  industry  is  a  source  of  wealth 
to  her  husband.  She  seems  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  money  entrusted 
to  her.  She  is  generous.  "She 
spreadeth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor," 
Economy  and  generosity  go  hand 
in  hand. 

"Where  the  woman  who  has  been 
described  is  actually  found  in  real 
life,"  says  R.  L.  Horton,  "it  is  for 
us  to  recognize  her  and  to  reward 
her.  Let  society  take  note  of  her: 
'Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands, 
and  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates'.  The  great  Greek  historian 
said  that  woman's  highest  praise  con- 
sisted in  not  being  mentioned  at  all. 


That  is  not  the  teaching  of  Revela- 
tionrKWoman's  best  work  is  often 
done  in  silence  and  without  observa- 
tion, but  her  highest  praise  is  when 
the  seeds  sown  in  silence  have  grown 
into  flowers  of  loveliness  and  fruit 
that  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  the 
whole  community  is  forced  to  yield 
her  the  honor  which  is  her  due,  ex- 
alting, with  heartfelt  admiration  and 
with  deep  gratitude  to  God,  the 
Wife,  the  Mother,  the  Ministrant  to 
the  Poor." 

Discussion 

1.  Enumerate  the  virtues  of'  the 
woman  here  depicted. 

2.  Show  that  there  was  a  balance 
in  her  virtues. 

3.  Look  around  you  and  find 
counterparts  in  your  own  ward. 

4.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  read  the  following 
Proverbs  dealing  with  women:  22: 
14;  23:27;  19:13;  21 :9;  25:24;  21 : 
19;  27:15;  17:16;  11:22;  14:1. 


Literature 

(For  Third  Week  in  June) 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING 
NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD 


"In  time  there  is  nothing  either  old  or 
new ;  there  is  only  the  rising  and  the 
falling  of  the  Infinite  Tide." — Elbert 
Hubbard. 

"New  lamps  for  old,"  the  genie 
of  contemporary  literature  calls  to 
today's  readers. 

Today's  poets,  as  of  old,  sing  of 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  of  the  passions 
of  Mankind,  and  of  Life  and  Love. 
They  also  sing  of  the  mine  and  the 
factory,  the  immigrant  on  Ellis  Is- 
land and  the  sailor  at  the  mast. 
There  are  also  new  forms  and  new 
styles,  some  alluring,  some  strange. 


In  today's  world  of  books  where 
the  "best  seller"  is  the  popular  stamp 
of  approval,  the  book  "that  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master"  is 
as  of  old  "a  magic  casement  opening 
on  the  foam." 
An  Old  Theme  in  a  New  World 

"The  King's  Henchman,"  a  beau- 
tiful poetic  drama,  by  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay  provided  the  libretto  for 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  artis- 
tically constructed  American  operas 
which  has  reached  the  stage. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  easily 
ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
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new  poets.  She  came  to  fame  by  her 
early  volume  of  poems  "Re-nas'- 
cence,,,  of  which  collection  "God's 
World"  is  the  best  known.  Her  latest 
work,  a  book  of  sonnets,  is  a  record 
of  her  spirit,  the  joy  of  living  and 
loving.  Miss  Millay  graduated  from 
Vassar  in  1917.  In  1921  she  was 
awarded  the  Columbia  Poetry  Prize, 
and  in  1922  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  It  is 
accepted  by  literary  critics  that  she 
and  John  Masefield  are  the  greatest 
living  sonnet  writers.  Harriet  Mon- 
roe, Amercian  critic,  claims  for  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  "the  richest,  most 
varied,  and  most  precious  gift  of 
song  which  any  woman  since  the 
immortal  Sappho  has  offered  to  the 
world." 

The  theme  of  the  drama  "The 
King's  Henchman"  is  an  old  literary 
remnant  originally  attributed  to  Cel- 
tic literature,  and  found  in  some 
form  in  all  Teutonic  literatures  as 
the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  The 
story  as  found  in  the  Arthurian 
cycle  was  used  by  Tennyson  in  "The 
Idylls  of  the  King,"  another  version 
was  used  by  Wagner  for  his  music 
drama  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

The  setting  of  the  drama  is  placed 
in  the  eighth  century  during  the 
reign  of  King  Edgar  of  England. 
The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  king's 
banquet  hall  at  Winchester.  The 
court  is  assembled  and  Maccus,  the 
grizzled  friend  of  the  king  and  a 
most  skilful  harpist  has  been  sing- 
ing the  favorite  song  of  the  court, 
the  saga  of  the  glory  and  death  of 
Cynewulf ,  King  of  Wessex.  As  the 
singer  chants  the  story  of  the  treach- 
ery that  happened  to  the  warrior  at 
the  door  of  his  mistress  by  a  rival 
for  his  throne,  the  courtiers  listen  in 
wrapt  attention  to  the  song  of  what 
happened : 

"By  the  bower  of  the  Lady, 
Quenched  forever,  quelled  and  cold. 
Synewulf,  the  King!" 


After  the  singing  the  lords  talk 
among  themselves  as  they  drink  their 
wine.  The  ladies  of  the  court  dis- 
cuss openly  the  latest  news  of  the 
court,  that  the  king  is  going  to  re- 
quest the  Thane  of  Devon  to  give 
his  beautiful  daughter,  Aelfrida,  for 
his  bride.  Aethelwold,  trusted  fos- 
ter-brother of  the  king,  is  chosen  to 
be  the  king's  henchman  for  the  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Devon.  He 
accepts  the  task  out  of  love  for  his 
brother  but  with  little  glee,  because 
he  is  a  clumsy  fellow,  knowing  little 
of  the  delicacies  of  women.  The 
soldiers  chosen  to  accompany  Aethel- 
wold assemble  to  the  stirring  old 
battle-song  of  the  Cornish  men,  "O 
Ceasar,  great  wert  thou",  and  as 
they  depart  the  chorus  rang  out 
again  and  again ; 

"Caesar,  thy  day  is  done, 
While  ours  is  but  begun !" 

The  second  act  takes  place  on  All 
Hallow's  Eve.  Aethelwold  is  near 
his  destination,  and  rests  with  his 
men  at  nightfall  in  the  forest  near 
the  Thane  of  Devon's  castle.  Ael- 
frida has  come  to  the  forest  with  her 
serving-woman,  Ase,  "to  seek  in 
rune  and  spell  a  lover,"  for  the  old 
legend  states  that  the  first  man  a 
maiden  meets  in  the  woods  that  night 
will  become  her  husband.  As  Ael- 
frida sings  the  incantation: 

White-thorn  and  black-thorn 
All  Hallow's  Eve  is  All  Saint's  Morning, 
Show  him  in  dream,  yet  nothing  dim 
The  shadow  and  the  shape  of  him," 

the  light  of  the  torch  reveals  the 
sleeping  henchman.  Days  of  infatu- 
ation follow,  and  Aethelwold  with- 
holds the  facts  of  his  mission.  Later, 
Maccus  is  dispatched  to  the  king 
with  the  message,  "the  maiden  is 
comely  and  friendly  spoken,  but 
nothing  for  a  king."  The  henchman 
and  the  maid  wed. 
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The  last  act  of  the  drama  opens  at 
the  home  of  the  Thane  of  Devon 
some  months  later.  Already,  Aethel- 
wold  is  suffering  remorse  for  his 
treachery,  the  beauty  of  his  bride 
cannot  bring  him  peace  of  mind. 
Aelfrida,  bored  by  household  cares, 
continually  chafes  at  her  lowly 
estate.  Aethelwold  plans  to  leave 
Britain  and  go  to  Ghent  in  Flanders. 
Before  the  preparations  are  com- 
pleted, however,  news  is  brought 
that  King  Edgar  is  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  foster-brother.  Hastily, 
Aethelwold  tells  his  wife  the  truth, 
"but  for  the  mist,  thou  hads't  been 
Queen  of  England."  He  pleads  with 
her  to  hide  from  the  king,  to  dis- 
guise her  beauty  by  darkening  her 
skin  and  hair,  anything  to  shield 
him  from  blame.  Aelfrida  promises 
to  protect  her  husband,  as  the  march- 
ing-song of  the  king's  men  is  heard 
in  the  distance.  Ase  has  been  listen- 
ing to  Aethelwold's  confession  and 
request,  now  she  urges  her  mistress 
"to  drop  her  silver  shell  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  gold  one/'  The  first 
greeting  between  the  two  brothers 
is  most  affectionate.  Soon  Ael- 
frida enters  dressed  in  her  richest 
attire,  her  beautiful  hair  loosed  from 
its  braids,  and  on  her  forehead  a 
golden  band.  Slowly  Edgar  begins 
to  understand  the  course  of  things. 
Gently  he  reproaches  his  brother 
with  the  words,  "My  life  hath  been 
but  a  heaping  of  sticks  under  an 
empty  pot."  Nothing  now  can  stem 
the  anguish  of  Aethelwold  at  his 
own  treachery  as  he  sees  the  suffer- 
ing of  Edgar.  The  henchman  falls 
on  his  own  sword  before  anyone 
can  stop  him.  Aelfrida  weeps  bit- 
terly at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who 
noting  her  shallowness  exclaims, 
"Thou  hast  not  tears  enow  in  thy 
narrow  head  to  weep  him  worthily." 
The  king  and  his  followers  return 
home,  taking  the  body  for  burial. 


The  music  for  the  opera  was  com- 
posed by  Deems  Taylor  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  produc- 
tion in  New  York  in  1927.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  was  immedi- 
ate and  unmistakable.  The  text  of 
the  libretto  is  beautiful,  written  in 
quaint  phrases.  The  theme  lacks  the 
inevitability  of  the  early  legends,  as 
it  bears  the  marks  of  modernity.  It 
is  considered,  however,  a  noble  at- 
tempt at  poetic  drama. 

They  Who  Bring  Dreams 

America  has  been  termed  "the 
melting-pot  of  civilizations."  As 
soon  as  it  was  established  that  Free- 
dom was  her  watchword,  men  of  all 
nations  turned  towards  her  shores. 
To  the  Gate  of  the  West  they  came 
from  all  climes :  from  the  land  death- 
less in  song  and  story  that  nursed 
Socrates,  from  the  Polish  leas  that 
gave  birth  to  the  melodies  of  Chopin 
and  Dvorak,  from  the  land  that 
reared  Ceasar  and  Dante  and  An- 
gelo,  and  sped  the  Genoese  boy  at  the 
Santa  Maria's  prow  to  give  the 
world  a  new  message.  "On  and  on." 
All  newcomers  with  dreams,  dreams 
bred  in  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
the  past  and  born  anew  in  the  hope 
of  the  future: 

"Nations  of  darers  and  dreamers. 
Scions  of  singers  and  seers. 

$     $     ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

Newcomers  all  from  the  eastern  seas, 
Help  us  incarnate  dreams  like  these, 
Help  us  father  a  nation,  strong 
Tn  the  comradeship  of  an  equal  birth, 
In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of 
earth." 

— Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

The  short  story  is  the  newest  of 
all  literary  forms  and  it  is  American 
in  origin.  From  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory all  ages,  all  nations,  all  peoples, 
civilized  or  savage,  have  been  story- 
tellers. America's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  modern  literature 
is  the  short  story.    Perhaps  no  story 
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represents  the  secret  of  the  greatness 
of  America's  contribution  to  this 
literary  form  so  well  as  does  the 
story,  "The  Citizen"  by  Francis 
Dwyer. 

The  Citizen 

It  is  fitting  that  this  American 
story  should  have  as  its  author  an 
American  by  adoption.  In  May, 
1915,  just  after  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania"  when  everyone's  loyalty 
seemed  to  be  focussed  on  thoughts 
of  patriotism.  Philadelphia  welcomed 
into  citizenship  two  thousand  foreign 
born  citizens.  Mr.  Dwyer,  in  his 
story,  has  made  of  the  occasion  a 
record  for  all  time. 

One  little  woman  held  the  hand  of 
a  big,  muscular  man  as  she  listened 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
welcoming  its  newest  citizens,  "You 
were  drawn  across  the  sea  by  some 
beckoning  ringer  of  hope,  by  some 
belief,  by  some  vision  of  a  new  kind 
of  justice,  by  some  expectation  of  a 
better  kind  of  life.  You  dreamed 
dreams  of  this  country,  and  I  hope 
you  brought  the  dreams  with  you. 
A  man  enriches  the  country  to  which 
he  brings  dreams,  and  you  who  have 
brought  them  have  enriched  Amer- 
ica. No  doubt  you  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  some  of  us,  but  remember 
this,  if  we  have  grown  poor  in  the 
ideal,  you  brought  some  of  it  with 
you.  A  man  does  not  go  out  to  seek 
the  thing  that  is  not  in  him.  A  man 
does  not  hope  for  the  thing  that  he 
does  not  believe  in,  and  if  some  of  us 
have  forgotten  what  America  be- 
lieved in,  you  at  any  rate  imported  in 
your  own  hearts  a  renewal  of  the 
belief.  Each  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
brought  a  dream,  a  glorious,  shining 
dream,  a  dream  worth  more  than 
gold  or  silver,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  I  for  one,  make  you  welcome." 

Big  Ivan  of  the  Bridge,  holding 
Annie's  hand,  remembered  every  de- 


tail of  his  dream.  How  the  idea 
first  came  to  him  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers  by  the  Black  Sea ;  how  each 
coin  was  earned  and  saved  for  the 
journey;  the  weariness  of  the  long 
tiresome  days  of  travel  by  road,  rail, 
and  steamer ;  the  arrival  at  Ellis  Is- 
land and  the  confusion;  the  kind 
policeman  who  with  a  whistle  stop- 
ped the  roaring  traffic  while  Ivan,  his 
one  trunk  on  his  shoulder  and  hold- 
ing tight  to  Annie's  hand,  crossed  in 
safety ;  and  now  these  words  of  wel- 
come. The  words  of  the  President 
continued:  "We  grow  great  by 
dreams.  All  big  men  are  dreamers. 
They  see  things  in  the  soft  haze  of  a 
spring  day  or  in  the  red  fire  of  a  long 
winter's  evening.  Some  of  us  let 
those  great  dreams  die,  but  others 
nourish  and  protect  them,  nurse 
them  through  bad  days  till  they 
bring  them  to  sunshine  and  light 
which  come  always  to  those  who 
sincerely  hope  that  their  dreams  will 
come  true." 

'Big  Ivan  held  Annie's  hand  tight- 
er and  whispered,  "He  knew  of  it. 
Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about 
dreams  ?" 

The  band  began  to  play,  and  Ivan 
and  Annie  got  to  their  feet.  Stand- 
ing side  by  side  they  joined  in  with 
the  others  who  too  had  found  their 
way  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Songs  of  Our  People 

From  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
hymn  "My  Mountain  Home  So 
Dear"  to  the  most  exalted  utterances 
of  the  prophetic  leaders  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  is  a  literary  record 
unique  in  the  annals  of  cultural  and 
religious  experience.  Paralleling  in 
thought  the  Hebrew  belief  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  they  have 
related  their  experiences  in  narra- 
tive, lyric,  and  philosophic  poetry. 
As  the  words  6f  the  beautiful  poem 
"An  Angel  from  on  High"  unfolds, 
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the  story  of  the  restoration  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  in  the  latter  days 
is  given  to  the  world ;  man's  destiny 
has  never  been  more  beautifully 
pronounced  to  the  world  in  any 
literature  than  it  came  from  the  pen 
of  Eliza  R.  Snow  in  "O  My  Father." 
God's  children  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains  in  days  of  disadvantage 
and  disappointment  should  find  new 
courage  in  the  assurance  of  the  song 
of  the  travail  of  the  days  of  yore, 
"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints;"  and  as 
life  with  its  complexity  shakes  man's 
poise  and  self-control  is  threatened, 
"  School  Thy  Feelings"  is  a  bulwark. 

The  days  pass  on  like  a  tale  that 
is  told.  For  the  generations  to  come 
the  story  of  the  Pioneers  has  been 
told  with  delightful  simplicity  in 
"The  Exiles"  by  Alfred  Osmond. 
After  the  pattern  of  the  epic  tale  of 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  this  poet 
of  our  people  has  recorded  the  ex- 
periences of  the  exiles  as  they  crossed 
the  trackless  plains  to  a  new  home, 
where  like  the  Hebrews  of  old  they 
sought  freedom  to  continue  as  God's 
chosen  people. 

In  conclusion  of  the  series  of  les- 
sons I  leave  a  message : 

"No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but 
that  which  already  lies  half  asleep  in  the 
dawning  of  your  knowledge. 

"The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow 
of  the  temple,  among  his  followers,  gives 
not  of  his  wisdom  but  of  his  faith  and 
lovingness. 

"If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid 
you  enter  the  house  of  his  wisdom,  but 
rather  leads  you  to  the  threshold  of  your 
understanding. — The  Prophet,  Kahil. 
Gibran. 


NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD 

Guide  to  Preparation 
A.  Suggested  topics   for  Lesson 
Assignments. 

1.  The   old   theme   "Tristran 
and  Iseult" 

2.  Review:        "The      King's 
Henchman" 

3.  Reading:      "The    Exiles," 
Alfred  Osmond 

Guide  to  Reading 

A.  "Plet,"  Alfred  Lambourne 

A  story  of  early  days  in 
Utah.  The  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  this  metrical  tale  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  members 
of  the  family. 

B.  "The  Prophet,"  Kahil  Gibran 

A  prose  poem  of  great  beau- 
ty after  the  Hebrew  pattern  of 
the  Psalms  written  by  a  new 
poet  of  the  ancient  race. 

C.  "The    Canterbury    Pilgrims," 
Percy  MacKaye 

A  modern  dramatist  has 
used  his  imagination  to  re- 
produce the  picture  of  four- 
teenth century  society.  It  is 
more  than  a  pageant  parade 
of  men.  It  reveals  the  spirit 
of  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the 
morning  of  English  literature. 

D.  "Magic  Spades,"  Steffins 

A  simple  account  of  the  ro- 
mance of  archaeology.  Today's 
understanding  of  the  past  has 
been  enriched  by  this  modern 
science  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Greeks  and  are 
being  revealed  to  us  day  by  day 
as  some  new  tomb,  temple,  or 
dwelling  is  uncovered  by  the 
spade  of  the  archaeologist. 
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Social  Service 

(Fourth  Week  in  June) 

LESSON  VIII 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 
Text :     Civic  Sociology,  Edward  A.  Ross 


Chapter  IX 

THE  idea  that  "health  is 
wealth"  is  gradually  dawning 
on  the  public  consciousness. 
It  is  a  well  determined  fact  that  the 
health  of  the  people  is  of  more 
economic  consequence  to  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  the  state  than  in- 
dividual or  business  profits.  Like- 
wise, the  relationship  between  a 
happy  state  of  mind  and  a  healthy 
body  has  long  been  recognized. 
What  is  not  quite  so  well  understood 
is  that  the  general  health  of  a  com- 
munity depends  upon  all  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  problem  of  physical 
health  is  too  often  considered  to  be 
a  matter  of  individual  or  family 
consideration.  However,  as  civili- 
zation becomes  more  complex  the 
social  aspect  of  public  health  also 
becomes  more  vital  to  all.  Vigorous 
health  in  the  community  is  an  asset 
which  returns  joy  and  gladness  to 
life  and  contributes  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to 
improve  our  understanding  along 
these  lines  by  developing  the  follow- 
ing specific  purposes : 

1.  To  see  the  relationship  between 
public  health  and  social  efficiency. 

2.  To  develop  confidence  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing life  happier. 

3.  To  realize  individual  responsi- 
bility in  upholding  and  furthering 
public  health  programs. 

Public  health  is  a  basic  factor  in 
social  welfare.  The  following  ex- 
amples of  social  conditions  reveal  the 


relationship  between  health  and  so- 
cial efficiency.  Many  of  our  great 
social  problems,  such  as  poverty, 
crime,  vice,  and  delinquency  have  a 
direct  causal  relationship  to  the 
health  of  the  individual.  This  state- 
ment is  substantiated  by  modern 
clinical  practice,  which,  in  its  at- 
tempts to  analyze  individual  cases  in 
unsocial  behavior,  always  requires  a 
careful  medical  examination  of  the 
individual.  In  many  cases  symptoms 
of  physical  or  mental  illness  are  dis- 
closed. In  turn,  the  foundation  of 
the  unsocial  behavior  is  often  traced 
to  the  ill  health  of  the  clinical  patient. 
With  the  improvement  in  health  a 
positive  social  attitude  has  often  been 
developed. 

Also,  poor  health  leads  to  poverty. 
An  analysis  of  health  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  larger  industrial 
centers,  reveals  that  where  sickness 
flourishes  there  will  be  found  pover- 
ty. And  poverty  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Children  go  wrong  in  their 
attempts  to  find  more  absorbing  in- 
terests in  life  than  the  meager  home 
can  offer.  Better  health  should  be 
accomplished  by  better  home  condi- 
tions, and  consequently  less  delin- 
quency. 

Since  the  supplying  of  medical  at- 
tention and  the  handling  of  delin- 
quency are  two  large  items  in  public 
expenditures  their  control  through 
health  education  should  raise  the 
level  of  social  efficiency  very  materi- 
ally. 

Public  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies   are    doing    much    to    improve 
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health  conditions  in  industrial  cen-  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Yellow 
ters  and  in  community  life  as  a  Fever,  which  once  cost  the  United 
whole,  but  a  growing  consciousness  States  $100,000,000  annually,  has 
that  the  problem  of  public  health  is  now  disappeared  from  the  United 
one  of  mutual  concern  and  interest  States.  The  death  rate  from  typhoid 
and  should  be  considered  from  a  fever  has  been  reduced  from  35.9 
social  standpoint  would  do  much  to  persons  per  100,000  to  4.8  persons, 
further  the  work  of  the  present  Many  diseases  have  been  eliminated 
agencies.  Sickness  spreads  from  un-  from  the  active  list.  The  death  rate 
kempt  neighborhoods  over  large  in  diphtheria  has  been  reduced  from 
areas,  and  its  victims  are  not  restrict-  43.3  persons  per  100,000  to  4.9  in 
ed  to  the  places  of  origin.  Sickness  1930,  with  prospects  of  complete 
usually  affects  the  mental  outlook  in  elimination.  'The  expectation  of 
an  undesirable  way.  As  a  result  of  life,  i.  e.  the  average  age  at  death, 
illness,  men  and  women  sometimes  has  greatly  increased,  particularly 
become  cynical  and  pessimistic  in  during  the  past  thirty  years.  This 
regard  to  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  increase  is  due  to  the  reduction  in 
and  their  struggles  appear  hopeless,  the  mortality  rate  among  persons 
Many  who  are  now  publicly  con-  under  middle  age,  especially  among 
demned  for  crime  and  immorality  infants  and  children,  which  has  more 
are  suffering  from  a  sick  body  or  than  balanced  the  slower  but  con- 
mind.  Family  well-being  depends  sistent  increase  in  the  mortality  rate 
upon  the  radiation  of  joy  and  cheer  of  persons  in  middle  and  old  age." 
and  the  pleasurable  association  of  (Recent  Social  Trends,  p.  658) 
friends  which  are  the  natural  accom-  American  people  suffer  annually 
paniments  of  good  mental  and  physi-  from  over  3,000,000  cases  of  corn- 
eal health.  Illness  often  pervades  municable  disease,  perhaps  one-half 
the  home  where  the  parents  or  chil-  of  which  is  unnecessary.  These  dis- 
dren  are  the  victims  of  unstable  eases  cause  about  15%  of  the  coun- 
nerves.  Moods  of  depression  or  ir-  try's  total  deaths.  And  in  addition, 
ritable  feelings  result  in  physical  permanent  disability  handicaps  many 
breakdown.  The  finer  spiritual  for  life  as  a  result  of  this  unneces- 
values  of  life  will  not  flourish  under  sary  sickness.  "From  50  to  75  % 
such  conditions,  nor  can  character  of  our  crippled  children  owe  their 
develop  desirably  in  such  an  environ-  condition  to  infantile  paralysis  and 
ment.  Preventive  medicine  could  do  tuberculosis.  Blindness,  damaged 
much  to  make  life  happier  for  the  hearts  and  kidneys,  and  increased 
public.  susceptibility  to  other  infections 
While  to  a  certain  extent  the  follow  in  the  wake  of  communicable 
health  of  the  people  depends  some-  diseases  among  children."  (White 
what  upon  the  energies  and  defects  House  Conference  Report.) 
inherited  from  past  generations,  to  The  average  age  of  man  has  ex- 
a  greater  extent  it  depends  upon  the  tended  from  49.1  in  1901  to  54.3 
utilization  of  scientific  medical  years  in  1930.  The  added  years  are 
knowledge  and  the  proper  adjust-  the  result  of  successful  efforts  to 
ment  of  controllable  environmental  control  the  most  deadly  of  the  corn- 
influences.  The  extent  to  which  municable  diseases  and  of  improve- 
preventive  medicine  is  controlling  ments  in  modes  and  standards  of  liv- 
diseases  at  one  time  considered  a  ing.  No  specific  efforts  have  so  far 
necessary  problem  of  life  is  one  of  been  as  successful  in  controlling  dis- 
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eases  peculiar  to  middle  age  and  old  be  at  public  expense.  The  problem 
age,  or  in  postponing  organic  break-  is  one  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
downs  that,  although  natural  con-  federal  organization  into  a  unified 
comitants  of  the  ageing  process,  are  health  program.  Public  health  clin- 
hastened  by  disease  or  undue  strain,  ics  are  being  established  throughout 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  causes  the  country.  And  there  is  an  in- 
f  or  organic  breakdown  in  middle  and  creasing  trend  among  industrial 
later  life  will  be  found  in  conditions  plants  to  provide  employees  with  a 
of  childhood  and  young  adult  life,  complete  medical  service.  For  ex- 
Attempts  to  evaluate  the  monetary  ample,  it  is  reported  that  "the  United 
cost  of  preventable  sickness  and  Steel  Corporation  alone,  at  the  end 
death  with  its  accompanying  poverty  of  1925,  employed  233  company 
and  crime  reveal  figures  which  are  surgeons,  physicians,  and  interns; 
appalling  in  the  aggregate.  Of  far  117  outside  surgeons  on  a  salary, 
greater  signficance,  however,  is  the  251  nurses,  including  those  in  train- 
loss  that  human  beings  suffer  in  not  'm8>  6?  visiting  nurses,  and  40  sani- 
being  able  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  tarv  inspectors.,,  (United  States 
good  health  that  should  be  the  natu-  Steel  Corporation  Bulletin,  No.  11). 
ral  inheritance  of  every  soul.  True,  The  service  is  slowly  being  extended 
it  sounds  almost  too  idealistic  to  to  tne  family  of  the  worker  as  well 
imagine  a  society  in  which  good  as  the  employees.  "Industrial  medi- 
health  prevails  for  all,  but  it  is  a  cal  service  provides  an  application  of 
condition  which  one  should  not  be  the  insurance  principle  without  any 
afraid  to  picture,  for  it  is  one  to-  substantial  use  of  funds  for  the  over- 
ward  whose  realization  preventive  head  cost  of  insurance.  The  average 
medicine  has  already  made  marvel-  cost  of  the  service  in  447  plants  in 
ous  strides.  Certainly,  it  does  no  1924  varied  from  $4.30  per  person 
harm  to  try  to  build  up  an  attitude  of  in  large  plants  to  $7.53  in  small 
confidence  that  disease  can  be  over-  plants."  (Recent  Social  Trends) 
come.  Rather,  it  is  imperative  to  The  activities  of  the  United  States 
the  betterment  of  health  conditions,  federal  government  in  the  preserva- 
The  great  need  of  the  day  is  a  ^?n  of  health  and  prevention  of 
consistent  educational  program  aim-  J*18*"*  is  being  gradually  ex- 
ed  at  raising  and  maintaining  popu-  tendef  In  .19t32;3^  .  twenty-five 
lar  support  for  sound  control  prac-  affc!^  were  induded  m  the  f eder- 
tices  in  preventing  disease  and  the  al  fhea  th  P™f  £™  ™th  t^  hxf~ 
alloting  of  resources  to  specific  f t  °f  $13,130,261.  The  twenty- 
treatment.      While    our    practicing  nve  bureaus  and  agencies  included 

physicians  and  surgeons  are  the  ones  ?f  *     incstltutlon*     a*     *e     ,Pu£1,c 

Vi                   st  relv  orimarilv  Health  Service,  the  Children  s  Bu- 

upon  wo           .    .         .  I  „0„oec„rv.  reaus,  and  the  Narcotics  division,  all 

for  treatment,  it  >s  quite >*«*«*  of  which  are  still  existent, 
that  social  agencies  see  that  protes- 

sional  medical  service  reaches  many  Likewise,  the  health  department 
now  being  denied  that  privilege.  It  of  state  governments  is  being  ex- 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com-  tended,  and  is  doing  more  effective 
munity  to  see  that  those  people  who  work  in  the  control  of  communicable 
need  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  diseases.  The  average  per  capita 
who  now  go  without  that  aid,  receive  expenditure  in  48  states  for  the  year, 
the  assistance  even  though  it  may  1930,   was    12  cents.      But,   county 
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and  municipal  health  organizations,  $2,000  a  year,  additional  financial  aid 

being  closer  to  the  daily  lives  of  the  must  be  given  by  some  governmental 

people,    have    made    probably    the  agency. 

greatest  advancements.     More  full-  jt  js  true^  communities  are  realiz- 

time  health  officers  are  maintained,  ing  the  great  economic  and  social 

and  possible  sources  of  health  con-  iosses  being  annually  sustained  need- 

tamination    are    being    eliminated.  lessjy  because  of  inadequate  public 

Naturally  the  percapita  expenditure  health  pr0vision.    That  a  better  solu- 

increases   with   every  extension   of  tion  must  be  reached  is  evident.   As 

service.      A    development    of    far  individuals  in  our  several  commun- 

greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  itieS)  jt  behooves  us  to  support  that 

the  operation  of  hospitals  by  federal,  scheme  which  best  meets  our  needs, 

state,    and    local    governments    has  To  the  Latter-day  Saints  the  teach- 

been  increasing  in  recent  years,  un-  mgs   in   the   "Word   of   Wisdom," 

til  in  1931,  73%  of  all  hospital  ser-  (Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  89) 

vice  was  provided  by  public  agencies,  point  the  way  to  a  life  filled  with  a 

The  cost  of  such  service,  from  $1  full   measure   of   happiness   and   a 

to  $2  per  capita,  is  not  burdensome  minimum  amount  of  ill  health.    To 

because  it  is  spread  among  all  the  all   who    follow   its   teachings    will 

people.    But  if  the  entire  cost  were  come  a  belief  in  the  tangible  values 

placed  on  the  individuals,  probably  0f  good  health,  and  they  will  find 

it  would  be  too  great  to  be  borne,  the  way  to  its  maintenance  clearly 

(Recent  Social  Trends)  marked. 

Naturally  our  interest  centers  pri- 
marily  in   the   possibilities    of    the 

future  that  our  support  may  be  in-  Activities 
telligently  placed.  Evidence  seems  to 

support  the  idea  of  an  extension  of  1.  Have  some  member  of  the  class 

government   health   service    in   the  contact  the  nearest  board  of  health 

form  of  school  health  service,  public  to  determine  what  preventive  medi- 

health  nursing,  free  distribution  of  cines  and  treatments  may  be  furn- 

serums,  and  other  preventive  prod-  ished  free,  or  at  cost,  to  those  who 

ucts,  treatment  by  competent  physi-  apply  for  the  same, 

cians,  and  hospitalization  at  public  2.  Determine  the  type  of  health 

expense  or  a  reasonable  fee.    A  case  service  which  is  being  furnished  to 

in  point  is  the  Province  of  Saskatch-  youth  by  your  local  schools.    Where- 

ewan,  Canada,  where  some  thirty-  in  d0  parents  fail  to  respond  to  the 

two  rural  municipalities  have  em-  values  of  such  service? 

ployed   physicians   with   tax   funds  3    If  acCessible  read  pgs.  414-417 

who  are  available  to  all  the  people  from  the  „Life  of  Louis  Pasteur," 

without  further  cost.  by  Rene  Radot>  in  which  wiU  be 

Another  trend  is  toward  the  or-  found  the  story  of  the  Alsatian  boy, 

ganization  of  medical  centers,  both  M.  Pasteur's  first  case  to  receive  his 

private  and  public,  offering  a  com-  anti-toxin  against  rabies;  and  from 

plete  medical  service  to  individuals  "Microbe    Hunters."    by    Paul    de 

for  a  reasonable  monthly  payment.  Kruif,  Chapter  XI  for  the  story  of 

It  is  probable  that  if  adequate  medi-  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever,  and 

cal  service  is  made  available  to  those  Chapters  III  and  V  for  sketches  of 

families   whose   incomes   are  under  Louis  Pasteur  and  his  work. 
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it  wisely;  others  will  throw  it  away  in  idleness. 

Twelve  months  from  now,  what  will  your  son  or  your 
daughter  have  to  show  for  the  investment? 
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Death's  An^el 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

Why  fight  Death's  Angel  as  you  would  a  foe, 
Why  hold  at  bay  a  Presence  so  benign, 
When  every  doubt  and  pain  and  throbbing  woe 
Is  ended  when  he  lays  his  hand  in  thine ! 
Why  fight  the  dark  when  twilight  bars  the  west, 
And  tenderly  the  hush  of  even-tide 
Would  cradle  you  and  lull  you  to  your  rest, 
Till  morning  breaks  and  flings  her  portals  wide ; 
Why  shrink  as  from  a  dire  calamity 
When  through  the  dusk  the  Reaper  calls  his  own, 
To  crown  you  victor  o'er  adversity, 
And  answer  every  yearning  you  have  known  ; 
Why  fight  Death's  Angel  when  he  brings  no  strife, 
But  takes  your  hand  and  points  the  WAY  OF  LIFE  ! 


Ethel  Reynolds  Smith 
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Two  of  America's  Greatest  Men 

By  George  W.  Middleton 

THERE  is  to  the  mind  which  and  to  cause  monarchs  to  topple 
looks  at  the  sweep  of  the  cen-  from  their  thrones  as  meteors  plunge 
turies  much  to  justify  the  be-  down  from  the  starry  vault, 
lief  that  there  is  a  providential  un- 
dertow in  all  human  history;  and  QEORGE  WASHINGTON  was 
that  underneath  the  apparent  will  of  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  West- 
the  individual,  and  the  overt  edict  of  moreland  County,  Virginia,  in  the 
the  nation,  there  is  an  unseen  hand  year  1732.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
playing  the  game  on  the  great  planter,  and  the  Washingtons  were 
checker  board  of  time,  and  directing  rated  among  the  elite  of  the  colony, 
its  issue  to  a  purposeful  end.  The  father  died  when  George  was 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  but   1 1  years  old.     The  elder  hal  f 

little  group  of  colonies  forming  what  brother  Lawrence  conceived  a  great 

we  now  see  to  be  the  eastern  fringe  liking   for   his    sturdy   young   half 

of  our  country  was  destined  to  be-  brother,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 

come  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  Mount  Vernon  to  live.    At  Belvoir, 

wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent  na-  three  or  four  miles  distant,  lived  a 

tion  in  the  world  ?    But  all  that  has  family  of  the  English  aristocracy  by 

happened,  and  there  is  yet  plenty  the  name   of   Fairfax.     Old   Lord 

more  to  come.  Fairfax  had  run  away  from  a  tragic 

England  had  extended  her  con-  love  affair  in  his  native  England  and 
quests  to  the  outposts  of  the  world,  sought  the  solitude  of  the  American 
Lord  Clive  had  subjugated  two  hun-  colonies  for  peace  of  mind.  Law- 
dred  and  fifty  million  Hindus,  whose  rence  Washington  had  married  one 
treasures  were  pouring  into  the  of  the  Fairfax  girls,  so  there  was  a 
vaults  of  English  bankers  and  in  per-  close  family  tie  between  the  Wash- 
feet  reassurance  the  English  turned  ingtons  and  the  Fairfaxes, 
their  attention  to  the  new  world,  ex-  George  Washington  grew  into  a 
pecting  to  reap  another  bountiful  sturdy  self-reliant  youth,  endowed 
harvest  from  the  colonies  which  they  with  a  great  fund  of  common  sense, 
had  planted  and  acquired.  and  a  character  like  the  rigid  oak 

But  right  here  England  came  up  that  grew  from  the  soil  of  his  native 

against   one   of    those    providential  Westmoreland.     Old  Lord  Fairfax 

characters  who  was  born  to  turn  the  developed  a  great  liking  for  the  boy. 

tide  of  history  in  a  new  direction,  and  took  him  into  his  employ  as  one 
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of  the  surveying  crew  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  his  great  estate, 
which  embraced  nearly  all  of  Cul- 
pepper County. 

Washington's  education  was  limit- 
ed, because  no  high  schools  or  col- 
leges were  available  to  him.  But  he 
was  thorough  in  everything  he  did, 


George  Washington 

and  later  in  life  he  developed  a  fine 
penmanship,  and  an  enviable  literary 
style. 

The  French  occupied  the  country 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  north,  and 
as  their  colonies  spread  they  began 
to  swarm  down  into  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. But  England  and  the  English 
colonies  claimed  this  country  too. 
Old  Governor  Dinwiddie  looked 
about  for  a  person  of  discretion  and 
courage  whom  he  could  send  over 
the  mountains  with  a  message  to  the 
French  commandant  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  Although 
George  Washington  was  only  21 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  for  this 
very  important  errand. 

Through  much  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty, he  and  Christopher  Gist  made 
their  way  over  the  mountains  and 
back,  and  when  George  Washing- 
ton's report  was  reduced  to  writing 
it  was  thought  so  highly  of  that  it 
was  forwarded  to  the  mother  coun- 


try, and  printed  in  all  the  papers. 

Soon  the  French  and  Indian  war 
came  on  and  Washington  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the 
militia  from  his  native  province. 

The  story  of  Braddock's  defeat  is 
known  to  every  school  boy.  The 
God-like  courage  and  coolness  dis- 
played by  Washington  in  the  face  of 
that  terrible  disaster  were  noted  with 
pride  by  his  fellow  colonists.  One 
preacher  said  in  his  sermon  that  he 
believed  that  God  had  raised  up  this 
heroic  young  man  for  some  great 
service  to  his  country. 

QROWING  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  was  the  claim 
of  the  mother  country  that  it  had 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  im- 
pose such  trade  restrictions  on  them 
that  they  would  be  a  source  of  in- 
creasing revenue.  But  England  dis- 
covered to  her  dismay  that  a  new 
breed  of  men  had  come  on  the  scene. 
The  group  which  had  rallied  around 
Washington,  their  great  heroic  lead- 
er, had  breathed  the  breath  of  free- 
dom from  the  air  flung  from  Atlan- 
tic waves,  and  took  the  inspiration 
of  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  and  the 
great  still  places  of  the  mighty  un- 
tamed empire  which  stretched  away 
to  the  setting  sun. 

A  GROUP  of  less  than  three  mil- 
lion people,  fully  one-third  of 
whom  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
enemy,  fought  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  globe,  and  made  them 
sue  for  peace.  Washington  said  re- 
peatedly that  God  fought  their  bat- 
tles, and  the  unbiased  student  of 
history  must  agree  with  him.  There 
were  times,  as  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  the  cause  of  America  was  held 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  this  one 
great  heroic  man,  and  one  faltering 
thought  on  his  part  would  have  re- 
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duced  the  struggle  for  liberty  to  dis- 
mal disaster,  but  he  did  not  falter. 
God  knew  whom  He  could  trust. 

A  FTER  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  we  see 
Washington  back  on  his  plantations 
at  Mount  Vernon.  He  had  married 
Martha  Custis,  the  wealthiest  widow 
in  the  colonies,  and  her  great  fortune 
enabled  him  to  give  the  eight  years, 
without  compensation,  to  his  coun- 
try, which  won  the  cause  of  liberty. 
He  wished  now  only  for  peace,  and 
the  privilege  of  making  things  grow 
from  the  soil.  He  was  the  greatest 
farmer  that  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. But  his  country  called  again, 
and  he  sat  for  four  months  in  In- 
dependence Hall  and  helped  to  con- 
struct the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try. 

TX7"E  next  see  him  riding  through 
floral  arches,  with  young  la- 
dies spreading  roses  in  his  pathway 
as  he  went  to  be  sworn  in  as  our 
first  President.  His  great  character 
gave  that  stability  that  was  necessary 
for  the  launching  of  the  new  Ship 
of  State.  The  English  historian, 
John  Richard  Green,  in  commenting 
on  him  said,  "No  nobler  figure  ever 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's 
life."  He  saw  the  problems  of  our 
country  with  a  clarity  that  in  the 
light  of  history  seems  prophetic.  In 
his  farewell  address  he  plead  with 
his  people  to  steer  clear  of  the  en- 
tangling alliances  of  Europe.  In 
bitter  regret  we  have  learned  the 
significance  of  that  wise  counsel, 
which  applies  now  with  more 
emphasis  than  it  did  at  the  time  of 
its  delivery. 

A  FTER  the  launching  of  the  ship 

of   state   by  our   revolutionary 

fathers,  there  was  great  admiration 


for  the  new  venture  in  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  myth  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  dead,  and  mon- 
archs  began  to  tumble  from  their 
thrones.  French  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  fought  for  the  cause  of 
America,  went  back  home  to  demand 
freedom  for  their  own  people.  But 
there  was  no  such  background  of 
stability  on  the  part  of  their  citizen- 
ship as  the  colonies  of  America  had 
produced,  and  no  George  Washing- 
ton to  lead  them.  They  went  through 
a  most  terrible  orgie  of  blood,  and 
ended  up  in  a  dictatorship  almost  as 
tyrannical  as  the  one  it  had  sup- 
planted. 

With  the  concessions  that  had  to 
be  made  to  hold  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  in  the  compact  of 
the  union,  it  was  found  that  certain 
compromises  agreed  to  were  most 
vital  in  their  significance,  and  in  the 
future  years  were  to  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  union  itself.  God 
raised  up  one  great  character  to 
establish  the  union,  and  in  the  hour 
-of  peril  He  raised  up  another  one  to 
preserve  it. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was 
born  in  a  little  log  house  near 
Hodgensville,  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1809.  His  people  were  classed 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  south. 
But  little  is  known  about  his  mother 
as  she  died  young,  and  at  a  time 
when  no  significance  was  attached 
to  the  name.  But  his  father  was  a 
shiftless  illiterate  man  who  never 
aspired  to  any  home  better  than  a 
log  hut. 

The  Lincolns  knew  bitter  poverty 
as  they  migrated  from  one  section  to 
another,  and  carved  new  farms  out 
of  the  wilderness.  The  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  near 
Gentryville,  Indiana  in  a  coffin  made 
by  a  whipsaw  from  the  forest  trees. 
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In  due  course  of  time  a  stepmother 
was  installed,  and  this  was  the  great- 
est streak  of  luck  that  ever  came  to 
Tom  Lincoln.  Sally  Bush  Lincoln 
brought  clothing  and  bedding  and 
furniture    to    the    forlorn    Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln 


home  in  the  wilderness,  but  of  much 
greater  significance  than  these  she 
brought  a  great  Christian  heart, 
which  went  out  in  solicitude  to  the 
motherless  children. 

From  the  first  she  developed  a 
sympathy  and  love  for  the  boy 
Abraham,  and  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  aid  him  in  his  struggle  for 
an  education. 

Schools  were  of  the  poorest.  Prob- 
ably six  months  was  the  limit  of  his 
attendance  at  school.  But  he  made 
a  great  effort  at  educating  himself. 
He  borrowed  books  from  his  neigh- 
bors, and  read  and  studied  by  the 
flickering  fire  light. 

pHE  year  Abraham  Lincoln  came 

of  age,  he  helped  the  family  in 

their  final   move   to   Coles   County, 

Illinois,  and  then  went  out  to  meet 

the  world  on  his  own  initiative. 

At  New  Salem  he  became  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  the  postmaster,  and  later 
the  county  surveyor.  He  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  younger  set  by 
defeating  Jack  Armstrong,  a  noted 


wrestler  in  a  bout  on  the  village 
green.  He  was  generous  and  just 
and  kind  to  everybody,  and  he  soon 
became  a  great  favorite.  There  was 
a  love  affair  between  him  and  a  fine 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  and  the  untimely  death  of 
Ann  almost  unhinged  his  reason. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature a  number  of  times  in  succes- 
sion, during  which  time  he  studied 
law,  and  in  due  course  of  time  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
of  the  state,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Springfield. 

He  married  an  aristocratic  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Mary  Todd 
from  the  bluegrass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky. Much  has  been  said  about 
this  unusual  match,  but  after  years 
of  study  from  authentic  histories, 
and  interviews  with  prominent  peo- 
ple in  southern  Illinois  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Lin- 
colns,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Mary  Todd  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President,  and  that  she  was  quite  as 
providential  as  he  was.  A  chronic 
brain  disease  which  resulted  in  in- 
sanity even  before  her  husband's 
martyrdom  gave  the  public  the 
wrong  impression  of  her.  Slavery 
had  been  in  existence  in  America 
from  the  days  of  the  Jamestown 
colony,  but  since  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin,  the  plantations  of  the 
south,  and  the  negroes  who  worked 
them  had  become  very  valuable. 
Four  millions  of  black  people  were 
held  to  involuntary  service. 

The  slave  power  of  the  south  as- 
sumed great  proportions.  It  dom- 
inated the  government,  electing  its 
presidents,  and  controlling  its  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments.  It 
represented  billions  of  dollars  of 
money  value,  and  was  striving  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  extend  its 
borders,  so  that  it  could  maintain  its 
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supremacy.  Great  iniquity  develop- 
ed in  it,  and  it  became  very  revolting 
to  all  those  who  were  not  personally 
and  financially  interested  in  it. 

In  the  providences  of  God  the 
great  Mississippi  valley  was* opened 
up  for  settlement.  This  is  the  finest 
block  of  high  class  agricultural  land 
on  the  globe.  Millions  of  people 
flocked  in  there,  and  made  new 
homes.  It  was  here  that  America 
found  its  conscience,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  vocal  that  awakening. 

TN  1858  he  was  pitted  against 
Douglas  for  the  United  States 
senate.  .They  fought  out  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  in  a  series  of  joint 
debates,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  Lincoln 
was  defeated,  but  he  drew  out  from 
Douglas  statements  which  were  to 
come  back  and  defeat  him  two  years 
later  when  the  presidency  was  the 
prize  sought  for. 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent there  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
votes  against  him  as  for  him,  but 
they  were  divided  among  Douglas 
and  Breckenridge  and  Bell,  and  so 
they  neutralized  one  another.  It 
seemed  a  strange  experiment  for  our 
country  to  pick  this  country  lawyer 
up  from  the  circuit  of  southern  Ill- 
inois and  put  him  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state  when  she  was  on  the 
breakers.  But  in  due  course  of  time 
the  American  people  discovered  that 
a  master  hand  was  at  the  wheel. 
Secession  had  been  a  longdrawn 
threat,  but  now  it  became  an  actual 
fact,  with  the  powerful  south  all  in 
deadly  revolt  against  the  govern- 
ment. Great  powers  over  the  water 
that  had  watched  with  ever  increas- 
ing jealousy  this  rising  power  of  the 
new  world,  were  now  jubilant  with 


the  thought  that  the  United  States 
was  going  to  pieces.  Problems  of 
external  and  internal  diplomacy 
were  most  perplexing  and  had  to  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  of  deli- 
cacy. Firmness  and  determination 
were  most  urgently  needed.  The 
new  president  was  found  to  possess 
just  those  qualities  which  were 
necessary  to  handle  the  situation. 
When  you  weigh  him  up  against 
any  and  all  of  the  aspirants  for  the 
presidency  at  that  time  there  was  not 
one  of  them  that  came  anywhere 
near  to  his  class.  It  was  not  the 
whim  of  any  political  clique,  it  was 
not  the  caprice  of  a  minority  of  the 
electorate,  it  was  God  who  called 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  placed  him  at 
the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State  at 
that  critical  hour  to  do  a  work  that 
no  other  man  of  his  generation  could 
have  clone.  At  the  very  moment  of 
the  acme  of  his  power  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin, 
and  his  precious  blood  was  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  our  great 
country,  to  cement  all  its  parts  to- 
gether we  hope  for  all  the  years  to 
come. 

TX7*HAT  a  heritage  is  the  memory 
of  these  two  great  men !  One 
rhristened  in  silken  robes  and  reared 
in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  the  other  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  poverty 
and  toil  and  humiliation.  And  yet 
they  were  equally  patriotic,  equally 
firm,  equally  unselfish,  equally  hon- 
est, equally  courageous. 

It  was  said  of  Washington  that 
he  was  "Best  among  the  great  and 
greatest  among  the  good,"  and  John 
Hay,  the  private  secretary  and  most 
intimate  friend  of  Lincoln,  said  that 
with  all  his  foibles  he  believed  he 
was  the  greatest  character  since 
Jesus  Christ. 


One  Pearl 

By  Judge  Nephi  Jensen     . 


AND  so  you  paid  ten  thousand 
for  this  old  farm,"  remarked 
Harry  Hemingway  with  the 
slow  drawl,  characteristic  of  the  men 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  state,  who 
measure  their  words  as  well  as  weigh 
them. 

"Yes,"  assented  John  Smith  who 
stood  just  inside  the  gate  to  his  new- 
ly acquired  Vermont  home.  And  be- 
fore Hemingway's  cynical  chuckle 
subsided,  Smith  added  with  apparent 
enthusiastic  pride,  "I  would  have 
given  ten  times  ten  thousand  if  I  had 
it  and  had  not  been  able  to  close  the 
deal  for  less  money." 

Hemingway  laughed  as  heartily  as 
his  New  England  staid  conservatism 
would  permit. 

When  Hemingway's  subdued 
laughter  got  under  control,  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire, 

"What  is  the  peculiar  attraction 
about  this  particular  farm?" 

"Since  you  want  to  know,  I  will 
tell  you.  Some  years  ago  I  became 
rather  fond  of  Emerson's  poetry. 
Of  course  you  will  wonder  what 
poetry  has  to  do  with  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  farm.  I  admit  that  the 
relationship  is  rather  remote.  But 
one  day  while  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
mystical  mood,  I  read  these  lines 
from  Emerson : 

"I  go  to  seek  my  native  hearthstone 
Bosomed  in  yon  glen  alone, 
A  secret  nock,  a  pleasant  land 
Whose  grove  the  frolic  fairies  planned, 
Where  arches  green  the  live-long  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  brutal  feet  have  never  trod — 
A  spot  that's  sacred  to  thought  and  God." 

"The  serene  charm  and  rhythm  of 
the  lines  impressed  me  profoundly. 


They  sent  me  into  a  reverie  of 
thought.  A  moving  picture  of  fa- 
miliar landscapes,  and  oft  seen  and 
cherished  dales  and  coves,  passed 
through  my  mind.  I  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  of  finding  a 
spot  of  earth  that  imparts  the  delight 
of  perfect  solitude.  I  immediately 
forgot  other  concerns,  and  went  in 
search  of  a  place  possessing  the 
charm  of  peaceful  serenity.  For 
years  I  traveled.  I  searched.  One 
day  I  learned  that  this  farm  was  for 
sale.  In  walking  over  the  place  I 
came  one  day  to  a  densely  wooded 
spot  near  the  sparkling  clear  creek 
that  merrily  sings  hard  by.  I  found 
a  little  perfectly  secluded  retreat 
within  this  clump  of  trees.  I  en- 
tered it,  and  a  spirit  of  prefect  peace 
and  serenity  took  possession  of  me. 
Every  vestige  of  discord  left  me,  and 
I  felt  the  deep  beauty  of  the  'solem- 
nity of  eternity.' 

"I  determined  then  and  there  to 
purchase  the  farm  at  any  price  with- 
in my  reach." 

"That  is  the  strangest  motive  for 
buying  a  farm  I  ever  heard  of,"  ob- 
served Hemingway  dryly. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  assented  Smith. 
"But  the  strangest  part  of  my  story 
is  yet  to  be  told.  You  will  laugh 
a  side-shaking  laugh  when  you  hear 
it.  One  day  after  purchasing  the 
place,  while  I  was  making  a  close 
examination  of  this  sylvan  nook,  I 
discovered  a  precious  pearl  near  the 
edge  of  the  water.  I  eagerly  picked 
it  up  and  took  it  to  the  house.  You 
will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  when  I  entered  the  house 
with  the  gem  I  experienced  the  same 
infinite  peace  that  T  discovered  in  the 
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little  grove.    I  immediately  conclud-  slander    soon    augmented    the   mis- 

ed  that  the  pearl  actually  radiated  chief   wrought   by   ruthless   rumor, 

peace  and  contentment."  and  unoffending  Smith  commenced 

"That  is  quite  a  spooky  story,  I  to  be  harrassed,  ostracized,  and  even 

should   say,"   rejoined   Hemingway  persecuted, 

with  a  chuckle.  His  persistent  aloofness  from  the 

"Spooky  or  not  spooky,  it  is  true,  activities  of  the  local  church,  to- 
Moreover,  I  have  discovered  that  no  gether  with  his  well-known  pro- 
matter  where  I  go,  if  I  have  this  nounced  convictions,  and  rather 
pearl  with  me,  my  soul  is  calm  and  original  ideas  of  what  is  vital  in  re- 
serene."  ligion,  only  added  to  the  disapproba- 

"Well,  that  is  a  story,"  Heming-  tion  in  which  he  was  now  held  by 

way    commented    with    a    skeptical  the  community.    Although  he  was  a 

twist  to  his  intonations.  man  of  fine  literary  attainments,  un- 

He  walked  away  from  Smith  with  impeachable  probity,  of  retiring  hab- 

the  incipient  notion  that  Smith  was  its,  and  unobtrusive  in  his  religious 

a  little  odd.     As  he  thought  about  predilections,   he   found  himself   to 

the  strange  story  he  had  just  heard,  be  the  unpleasant  victim  of  a  cruel 

he    found    himself    resorting   to    a  mal-social  adjustment.  He  was  com- 

harsher  word  in  his  description  of  pelled  to  sell  his  farm  for  little  or 

Smith.     He  concluded   that   Smith  nothing. 

was  a  fanatic. 

T7T7TTH  his  family,  consisting  of  a 

TX/'HEN   Hemingway  got  home,  VV     refined  wife  and  two  children, 

he  told  his  wife  the  strange  he  migrated  to  the  West.     On  the 

story  of  the  new  found  pearl.     Of  long  and  weary  trek  westward,  they 

course  he  embellished  the  narrative  were  ill-fed,  afflicted  at  times,  and 

with     superlative     adjectives ;     and  subjected  to  the  harsh  rigors  of  the 

punctuated  the  recital  with  cynical  wild,    trackless    plains.      Untamed 

chuckles.  savages    lurked    in    the    way    and 

In  a  few  days  the  peculiar  story  threatened  their  peace  and  menaced 

was  the   common   property  of   the  their  lives. 

neighborhood.      Dame    gossip    be-  But  they  slowly  and  courageously 

came   the    efficient   publicity   agent  traveled    toward    the    setting    sun. 

for  Hemingway.     And  she  was  not  They  were   sustained  and  inspired 

parsimonious  in  the  distribution  of  by    the    sublime    faith    that    their 

her  wares.    As  the  story  sped  from  wearysome  journey  was  but  a  brief 

lip  to  lip,  it  took  on  an  ever-increas-  chapter  in  their  eternal  development, 

ing  number  of  descriptive  titiles  for  This  precious  faith  was  kept  alive  by 

the  quiet,  cultured  and  unassuming  the  Pearl  they  carried  with  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  they  reached  their  destina- 

It  was  not  long  before  he  com-  tion,  Smith  set  to  work  with  renewed 

menced  to  observe  an  ill-disguised  energy  and  characteristic  persistence 

attempt  on  the  part  of  his  neighbors  to  establish  a  new  home.   By  dint  of 

to  conceal  their  frigidity  toward  him.  hard  work,  wise  planning,  thrift,  and 

As  he  passed  them  on  the  street,  he  frugality,   he   soon  made  his  home 

at     times     noticed     rather     curious  in  an   inviting  little   farming   com- 

stares,  the  raising  of  eyebrows,  and  munity  pleasant  and  comfortable, 

furtive  whispered  comments.   Acrid  In   a    few   years    wide-spreading 
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green  pastures,  waving  grain  fields, 
and  lawns  and  orchards  added  to 
the  profit,  comfort  and  charm  of 
their  western  home.  Herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  together  with  a  snug  de- 
posit at  the  bank,  justified  Smith  and 
his  family  in  looking  to  the  future 
with  comforting  assurance  of  con- 
tinued plenty. 

L)  UT  adversity  never  abandons  his 
destructive  work.  Just  at  the 
time  when  fortune  smiled  most 
pleasantly  on  the  Smith  home,  ruth- 
less adversity  was  just  around  the 
corner,  planning  wide-spread,  eco- 
nomic devastation.  A  financial  cata- 
clysm shook  the  economic  structure 
of  our  fabulously  rich  country  from 
center  to  circumference  ;  and  left  an 
industrial  paralysis  in  which  millions 
of  Americans  walked  the  streets  in 
rags,  shivered  in  the  cold,  and  open- 
ed their  unfed  mouths  and  cried  for 
bread  in  the  presence  of  rotting 
abundance.  It  was  one  of  history's 
most  ghastly  tragedies. 

The  bank  in  which  Smith  had 
deposited  his  savings  was  forced  into 
liquidation.  When  the  lawyers  and 
receivers  got  their  shares,  Smith  re- 
ceived a  paltry  five  hundred  for  his 
substantial  thousands.    Tn  the  mean- 


time he  was  compelled  to  meet  his 
notes  at  the  bank  given  for  money 
borrowed  to  increase  his  herds  and 
extend  his  much  prized  acres.  Fore- 
closure followed  foreclosure  until 
Smith's  title  to  his  home  hung  in  the 
balance. 

QHRISTMAS  Eve,  1893,  found 
Smith  sitting  near  the  open  fire- 
place in  his  library.  The  lights  were 
out ;  and  the  flickering  flame  on  the 
hearth  revealed  rows  upon  rows  of 
highly  prized  books  that  had  been 
collected  and  read  through  the  years. 
Smith  leaned  toward  the  fire  and 
held  his  head  between  his  hands. 
He  was  in  deep  brown  study.  His 
wife  sat  near.  Her  tresses  were  now 
streaked  with  gray. 

Smith  started  to  speak.  He  hes- 
itated. He  was  afraid  what  the 
cruel  effect  of  what  he  was  about  to 
say  would  have  upon  his  wife.  He 
started  again. 

"We  just  can't  save  the  home." 

"I  know  it,"  she  mused  cheerily. 

"All  is  lost." 

"All  is  not  lost,"  she  retorted  with 
a  heart-touching  firmness,  as  tears  of 
gratitude  came  into  her  eyes. 

"We  still  have  everything.  We 
have  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price." 


Ethel  Reynolds  Smith 


By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 


T  T  has  been  said  that  the  aim  of 
I  every  woman  should  be  to  at- 
tain great,  glorious,  well  round- 
ed womanhood — then  let  come  what 
may — sisterhood  or  motherhood.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  one  attains  to  both 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  may  be  claimed  for  our  beloved 
Ethel. 

She  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
group  of  women  whom  President 
Clarissa  S.  Williams  called  to  her 
board,  and  the  history  of  Relief  So- 
ciety for  the  last  fifteen  years  tells 
how  devoted  she  has  been  to  the 
work. 

Ethel  Reynolds  was  born  Octo- 
ber 23,  1889.  Her  mother  was 
Amelia  Schofield,  and  her  father  the 
scholar,  writer  and  ''defender  of  the 
faith,"  George  Reynolds.  Her  train- 
ing was  that  of  the  average  young 
Latter-day  Saint  girl  in  Salt  Lake 
City ;  but  more  than  most  young 
women  she  drew  her  education  from 
life  experience  as  well  as  from 
formal  institutions  of  learning. 

A  T  a  very  early  period  in  her  life 
she  began  her  work  in  the 
Church,  first  in  the  Historian's  Of- 
fice. It  was  while  she  was  so  en- 
gaged that  she  married  Elder  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  November  2,  1908. 
Though  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
she  assumed  the  duties  of  wife  to 
Brother  Smith  and  mother  to  his  two 
little  daughters.  These  little  ones, 
whose  mother  had  died,  were  always 
objects  of  tender  care  and  devotion 
to  Ethel.  She  is  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  were  born 
after  her  call  to  the  General  Board 
of  Relief  Society. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her 


married  life,  Ethel  kept  her  mind 
active  through  intellectual  pursuits 
and  association  with  her  scholarly 
husband.  She  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  John  Dewey's  maxim,  to  "learn 
to  do  things  by  doing  them." 

Perhaps  the  organization  to  which 
she  gave  most  attention  prior  to  her 
Relief  Society  work  was  that  of  the 
Genealogical  Society.  She  was  chosen 
by  Brother  Willard  Young  as  his 
assistant  in  the  Salt  Lake  Genealogi- 
cal work. 

COON  after  she  was  called  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society,  she  remarked  that 
some  one  had  said  to  her  she  should 
not  accept  any  public  position  as  her 
home  duties  were  sufficient  to  en- 
gross all  her  time  and  attention.  Her 
answer  was  typical ;  she  said,  "Yon 
claim  some  periods  for  recreation,  as 
it  is  the  right  of  everyone  to  do.  My 
Relief  Society  work  will  be  my  rec- 
reation. I  shall  take  no  more  time 
for  it  than  you  do  for  your  parties, 
theatres,  etc.,  and  I  shall  be  a  better 
wife  and  mother  for  this." 

Her  willingness  to  serve  in  what- 
ever form  the  call  came,  her  quick- 
intellect,  her  keen  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  her  love 
for  the  Church  and  people,  made  her 
a  great  power  for  good  on  the  Board. 
She  was  a  member  of  more  commit- 
tees than  any  other  one  member,  and 
very  few  traveled  as  extensively  in 
visiting  the  Stakes.  Whether  in  con- 
sultation in  lesson  work,  or  in  public 
address,  she  demonstrated  the  same 
thoroughness  of  preparation  and 
clearness  of  vision.  Her  brilliant 
mind  and  sincere  eloquence  always 
made  a  great  appeal.  She  was  chosen 
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to   speak    upon  the  subject    "Lucy  must  relinquish  some  of  her  cher- 

Mack    Smith,    the    Mother    of    the  ished  duties,  and  among  these,  that 

Prophet,"  at  the  Relief  Society  Con-  of  a  member  of  the  General  Board 

ference,  April,  1930.    It  was  a  mas-  of  Relief  Society, 

terly  address,  and  through  it  could  Ethel  realizes  that  all  study  and 

be  read  her  own  experience  of   a  all  experience    should  help    her  to 

faithful  wife  and  devoted  mother.  acquire  living  values,  and  with  this 

Measured    in    terms    of    service,  knowledge,   make  adjustments  that 

Ethel  has  given  a  great  portion  of  enable  her  to  prepare  to  take  part 

her  life  to  Relief  Society,  and  her  efficiently,  intelligently  and  respon- 

place  is  secure  in  the  hearts  of  her  sibly  in  the  home  circle,  community 

co-workers.      Somewhat    fragile    in  life   and  the   public  affairs   of   the 

body,  she  has  always  had  the  ten-  Church,  where  she  fills  so  large  a 

dency     to     over-tax     her     physical  place  with  her    lovely   family    and 

strength.     Life  holds  so  much  for  gifted  husband, 

her,  and  she  must  have  health  and  She  will  'ever  hold  the    General 

strength  to  meet  these  most  precious  Board   and    Relief    Society    in    her 

years  with  her  husband  and  children,  heart,  and  they  will  always  have  a 

In  order  to  safeguard  her  health,  she  prayer  for  her. 


DEAR  MOTHER 

By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 

Dear  Mother,  here's  a  valentine 

So  many  years  in  making ; 
It's  tied  and  dyed  in  things  I've  learned" 

And  hallowed  with  hearts'  waking. 

It's  decked  with  buds,  those  other  days 
You  pointed  to  eternal  flowers; 

And  now,  because  of  you,  my  ways 
Lead  on  through  fragrant  bowers. 

It  wears  a  heart — my  own  to  you — 
You  taught  me  how  to  give; 

There's  so  much  joy  in  life,  because, 
You  taught  me  how  to  live. 

And  last  of  all  it  holds  a  thought, 
"To  one  I  love,"  in  gravest  manner, 

How  many  times  the  thought  that  you 
Love  me,  has  been  my  banner. 


Happenings 


By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


pEBRUARY— A  whirl  of   snow 

marks  the  winter's  passing.     A 

whirl  of  gayety  ushers  in  the  spring. 

QUEEN  ELENA  imploring  di- 
^  vine  aid  for  Italy  deposited  her 
own  and  the  King's  wedding  rings  in 
an  urn  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier.  Some  8,000,000  women,  in- 
cluding Donna  Rachale  Mussolini 
made  the  same  sacrifice.  Thus  was 
raised  $80,000,000  to  the  cause  of 
the  war. 

A/TRS.  CLARENCE  GAEQUE 
of  London  has  offered  an  an- 
nual $1,000  scholarship  for  an 
American  woman  to  study  in  Europe 
to  gain  an  international  understand- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  peace. 

J^JRS.  ELIZABETH  LONG,  102 
years  old,  of  Edmon,  Pa.,  died 
last  month,  just  after  she  said  to  her 
grandson,  who  had  been  reading  to 
her  from  the  Bible,  "You  know  dy- 
ing never  entered  my  mind." 

ANNE  HARDING,  popular  film 
actress  has  decided  to  stage  a 
series  of  children's  stories  including 
fairy  tales  and  children's  classics, 
designed  solely  for  juvenile  audi- 
ences. 

UELEN  HAYES  has  completely 
conquered  the  New  York  audi- 
ences by  her  recent  characterization 
of  "Victoria  Regina."  The  years 
encompassed  by  the  play,  from  child- 
hood to  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  re- 
quire miracles  in  make-up  and  cos- 
tuming which  Miss  Hayes  combines 
with  her  consummate  art  of  acting 
to  perfection. 


t^ATHERINE  HEPBURN  again 
heads    the   list    of    outstanding 
film  stars.     This  year  for  her  por- 
trayal of  "Alice  Adams." 

T    ILY  PONS,  since  producing  "I 
Dream  Too  Much,"  is  acclaimed 
throughout  the  music  world  as  the 
greatest  living  coloratura  soprano. 

f  UCREZIA  BORI  has  announced 
her  retirement  from  opera  at  the 
close  of  this  season.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directorate  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera  and  the  only  member 
ever  to  sing  a  role. 

"J^RUDIE  SCHOOP,  a  little 
Swiss  girl  imitated  a  tree  in  a 
windstorm,  and  produced  such 
laughter  among  her  playmates  that 
she  determined  her  career  was  comic 
dancing.  Now  with  an  organized 
troup  she  has  become  a  favorite 
entertainer  throughout  Europe. 

jyfARGARET  FLINT,  of  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  winner  of  the 
$10,000  prize  offered  by  Dodd  Mead 
and  Pictorial  Review  for  the  best 
novel  in  1935.  "The  Old  Ashburn 
Place"  is  the  title. 

gESS  STREETER  ALDRICH'S 

new   book,    "Spring   Came   On 

Forever,"  is  another  charming  saga 

of  Nebraska  life  brought  up  to  date. 

J7LLEN   CHASE  again  presents 
a  story  of  the  sea  faring  people 
of   the   Maine   coast   called   "Mary 
Peters." 

jyfARIE  MEDORA  SHORES,  a 

former  Salt  Lake  girl,  age  16, 

has  had  a  novel  of  adventure  and 

intrigue  accepted  by  the  publishers. 


Sally  Bush 

By  Fay  Oiler  ton 

I     FOUND    this    story   of    Sally  children  to  gentler  ways.     She  pio- 

Bush  in  an  old  diary  in  south-  neered   school  teaching  in   Nevada 

ern  Utah.      It   was  told  by  a  when  that  state  was  a  land  of  des- 

woman  who  had  been  born  on  a  farm  perados  and  thwarted  gold  seekers, 

near  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  Indiana  And  she  went  into  Mexico  to  help 

just  two  years  before  Tom  Lincoln,  the  children  of  a  detached  people, 
his  wife  Nancy,  a  daughter  Sarah, 

and  a  boy  Abe  built  their  winter  T  FOUND  her  diary  this  past  year, 
camp  on  the  creek.  three   years   after    Martha   |had 

Fourteen  years  the  Lincolns  lived  written  her  last  entry  in  a  wavering 
on  their  Little  Pigeon  Creek  land ;  hand  when  she  was  a  tired  but  still 
the  little  girl  across  the  county  line  curious  old  woman.  Near  the  begin- 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  they  ning  of  her  story — in  the  firm  hand 
moved  away.  She  knew  her  neigh-  of  youth,  she  wrote: 
bors,  the  "Linkuns"  well ;  so  well  "The  Lincolns  moved  into  Indiana 
that  years  later  in  another  pioneer  and  took  a  farm  near  my  grand- 
land  where  the  soil  was  neither  black  father's.  They  were  situated  on  the 
nor  deep,  but  red  sand  on  rocks,  she  opposite  sides  of  the  county  line, 
told  stories  of  neighbor  "Linkun"  My  mother  told  us  stories  of  this 
and  his  family.  lazy  neighbor  "Linkun"  as  she  knew 

Strangely,  she  who  had  seen  him  him.  She  sometimes  referred  to  him 
so  often,  never  knew  that  the  solemn  as  "Old  lazy  Linkun"  whose  chil- 
boy  who  helped  her  father  with  the  dren  took  parched  corn  to  school  for 
butchering,  who  passed  her  bare-  luncheons — Mother  said  that  the 
footed  and  silent  in  the  summer  "Linkun's"  farm  was  left  to  grow  up 
woods,  or  sat  near  her  in  the  Pigeon  to  blackberry  vines  and  sumachs. 
Creek  church  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  She  told  us  that  he  grew  tired  of 
the  President  martyred  in  far  off  the  life  of  a  widower,  borrowed  a 
Washington  when  she  was  strug-  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  boots 
gling  to  build  a  second  home  in  an  from  a  friend  who  offered  the  loan, 
arid  land.  She  was  too  worn  and  and  went  across  the  river  into  Ken- 
isolated  in  southern  Utah's  Dixie  to  tucky,  bringing  home  a  wife  who 
connect  the  lad  with  the  martyr.  came  under  the  impression  that  she 

This  woman,  married  a  Cragun,  was  marrying  a  man  who  owned  a 

who    was   a    follower   of    Brigham  farm  and  slaves.    When  she  reached 

Young.     Of  her  large  family  only  his  home,  a  floorless,  windowless  hut 

one,  a  daughter  Martha,  preserved  and  saw  that  his  only  servants  were 

the    family    saga.      In    disposition,  the  thinly  clothed  children,  her  first 

Martha  Cox  (by  marriage)  was  not  thought  was  to  return  home.    But 

unlike   Sally  Bush.     All  her  adult  as  she  gazed  at  the  melancholy  face 

life  she  worked  to  help  her  children  and  sockless  feet  of  Nancy  Lincoln's 

and  those  of  her  husband  by  another  little  boy,  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves 

marriage.    After  she  had  conquered  and  said,  T'll  stay  for  the  sake  of 

herself,  she  tried  to  help  the  desert  this  boy.' 
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"My  mother  never  learned  who 
the  Lincolns  were — and  not  until 
long  years  afterwards  when  I  read 
the  private  life  of  Lincoln  did  I  learn 
who  were  the  originals  of  my  moth- 
er's story,  and  that  the  sad  faced 
boy  who  moved  the  heart  of  the  step- 
mother was  that  of  him  who  became 


the  martyred  President.  I  wish  my 
mother  had  known  it  while  she 
lived." 

•  Oh,  Sally  Bush  !  What  a  treasure 
trembled  in  the  balance  that  day 
while  you  made  your  decision,  and 
by  it  forever  linked  your  name  with 
that  of  the  great  President. 


ESCALANTE  LAND 

By  Minnie  J.  Hardy 

O'er  dusty  deserts  vast  and  gray, 
A  brown  robed  Padre  blazed  the  way ; 
Through  mighty  canyons,  roughly  piled, 
Explored  a  country,  vast  and  wild, 
And  while  his  men  sought  food  and  cheer 
Brave   Escalante  rested   here. 

This   fertile  valley,   still  asleep 
Was  pressed  by  weary  sandaled  feet ; 
There   wierd,   fantastic  cliffs  about 
Gave  back  the  soldier's  lusty  shout 
As  with  the  first,  faint  rays  of  dawn 
The  dauntless  Padre  journeyed  on. 

Long  ages  passed,  midst  sun  and  rain 
Before  another  white  man  came, 
A  man  of  courage,  faith  and  power. 
Who  treasured  nature's  priceless  dower ; 
Then  here,  these  friendly  peaks  among, 
This  vale  was  blessed  by  Brigham  Young. 

Sweet,   sun-kissed  valley :   tranquil,   still. 
Where  Beauty  smiles  from  every  hill, 
Kind  neighbors  their  good  will  impart 
With  helping  hand  and  loving  heart, 
In  Sorrow's  hour  of  joyous  feast 
They  live  as  did  the  gentle  priest. 

O !   May  grim  Time  forever  spare 
This  lovely  homeland,  bright  and  fair, 
And  sheltered  here  from  worldly  strife 
May  these  friends  live  the  simple  life. 
Give  to  their  neighbors  all  their  best. 
And   gladly  greet  the  stranger  guest. 


The  Padre  prayed  in  foreign  tongue 
To  the  same  God  as  Brigham  Young, 
His  people  seek  the  path  he  trod 
And  are  thrice  blessed  by  the  same  God, 
Health,  love  and  joy,  their's  to  command 
In   wondrous   Escalante  Land. 

JUST  BELIEVE 

By   Linnie  Parker 

If  you  believe  in  happiness, 

It's  bound  to  come  to  you — 

It's  believing  in  our  dreams,   I  guess, 

That  makes  our  dreams  come  true. 

For  though  the  world  is  white  with  snow, 
We  still  believe  in  Spring, 
We  still  believe  that  grass   will  grow, 
Believe  that  birds  will  sing ; 

And  though  the  skies  are  gray  and  drear 
Instead  of  brilliant  blue, 
We  still  believe  that  they'll  be  clear 
In  just  a  day  or  two. 

And  so  it  is  with  happiness — 
Believe  in  it — and  lo ! 
Our  sorrows  will  grow  less  and  less, 
Our  joys  will  grow  and  grow! 

Spring  doesn't  make  the  song,  we  find, 
As  much  as  song  makes  Spring — 
And  joy  will   follow  close  behind 
If  we'll  believe  and  sing. 

So  when  the  clouds  hang  overhead 
And  hearts  just  have  to  grieve — 
Remember  that  there's  joy  ahead 
if  we  will  just  believe! 


Earth  and  Stars 

By  Rosannah  C.  Irvine 

A   PLAY  IN   ONE  ACT.      THREE   SCENES 

Cast  of  Characters 

Norma  Lewis,  afterwards  Norma  Duffin.    She  is  about  twenty-three 

years  old,  with  a  buoyancy  and  sweetness  which  are  almost  submerged 

at  the  present  time  by  baffled  hopes. 
Jimmy  Duffin,  Norma's  sweetheart,  afterward  her  husband.   He  is  about 

twenty-four  years  old,  but  in  the  first  two  scenes  appears  much  older. 

He  looks  and  feels  like  a  derelict,  and  sometimes  finds  himself  acting 

like  one. 
Miss  Mary  Morton,  a  welfare  worker  with  an  understanding  heart. 
Mrs.  Nan  Bowers,  a  woman  who  loves  to  give. 

scene  1 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  quiet  corner  of  a  city  park.  Norma  is  discovered  sitting  on 
a  bench.  Her  clothes  are  well  made  and  in  good  style,  but  are  shabby.  Her  face  is 
rather  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  hunger  and  suffering  which  show  plainly 
through  her  makeup.  She  is  neat  and  clean-.  She  glances  anxiously  around  as  if 
watching  for  someone.  She  looks  sad  and  disheartened.  In  a  moment  or  two  after 
the  curtain  rises,  Jimmy  enters. 

Jimmy,  is  shabby,  unshaved,  and  undernourished.    He  is  marked  with  defeat  and 
despair.    He   has  a   sullen,  hang-dog   expression,   combined   with   a  furtive,   hunted 
look  in  his  eyes. 
Norma— Hello,  Jimmy.    I'd  just  about  given  you  up.    What's  the  matter? 

You  look  excited. 
Jimmy — (Throws  himself  on  the  bench  at  her  side.    Irritably,)    I'm  not 

excited.     I'm  tired.     I've  been  working. 
Norma — (Amazed)      Oh  Jimmy!     Have  you   really  got  work?     Is   it 

steady?    What  kind  of  work  is  it? 
Jimmy — (Trying  to  master  his  feverishness)     It  was  only  a  little  job,  but 

the  man  felt  sorry  for  me  I  guess  and  gave  me  five  bucks.     I  think  I 

can  get  some  more  when  I  go  after  it  again.    (He  speaks  as  if  he  had 

learned  a  piece  by  heart.) 
Norma — (Delighted)    I  think  that's  wonderful,  Jimmy.     What  kind  of 

work  is  it?    Engineering? 
Jimmy — (Shortly)    No!    It's  a  new  opening.    I  can't  talk  about  it  yet. 
Norma — (anxiously)    It  isn't  anything  shady,  is  it? 
Jimmy — No!  (Then  fiercely)    A  man  has  a  right  to  live!    From  now  on, 

I'm  going  to —    (His  voice  breaks.  He  lays  his  head  on  his  arm,  hiding 

his  face.) 
Norma — (Sympathetically)     What  is  it,  Jimmy?    Tell  me. 
Jimmy — (Struggling  to  gain  his  composure)    I  might  as  well  tell  you. 

You'd  find  it  out  anyway.     I  haven't  had  any  work.     I   found  the 

money. 
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Norma — {Apprehensively)  Where  did  you  find  it,  Jimmy?  Did  you  try 
to  find  the  owner? 

Jimmy — (Crossly)  Well,  what  do  you  think?  No  one  hunts  for  money 
they  drop  on  the  street,  even  if  they  ever  miss  it. 

Norma — (Still  unconvinced)  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  lose  it  on  the 
street.  If  anyone  had  it  out  counting  it,  he  would  surely  miss  it. 
Wouldn't  he?  (Then  easing  her  conscience)  If  you  inquired,  a  dozen 
people  might  claim  it.  Let's  accept  it  as  a  gift  from  the  skies.  When 
did  you  eat  last,  Jimmy  ? 

Jimmy — I  don't  know.    Yesterday  noon,  I  believe. 

Norma — Well,  I  beat  you  on  that  then.  I  had  a  long  glass  of  milk  this 
morning.     Where  did  you  sleep  last  night,  Jimmy? 

Jimmy — On  a  bench  in  the  park.    (Coughs).   Caught  a  little  cold,  too. 

Norma — You  poor  kid  !  I  thought  that  you  slept  with  a  night  watchman  or 
something. 

Jimmy — I  have  most  of  the  time  lately.  But  he's  gone  on  his  vacation  now. 
I  went  there  three  or  four  nights  ago,  and  the  fellow  who's  taken  his 
place  told  me  to  go  and  jump  in  the  lake.  So  I  slept  in  the  hoos  gow 
for  two  nights. 

Norma — (Shocked)     Oh  Jimmy! 

Jimmy — It's  a  lot  better  than  sleeping  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  or  on  a  cement 
floor.    I  had  a  good  bed  there,  the  first  I've  slept  in  for  weeks. 

Norma — Oh  Jimmy,  I  didn't  know  things  were  that  bad  with  you. 

Jimmy — Say,  lady,  you  ain't  heard  nothin'  yet.  (Pause)  I'm  sick  and 
tired.  I'm  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  There's  plenty  of  money  and  food 
in  the  world.  I'm  willing  to  work  for  my  share  of  it.  (Wildly)  I  tell 
you  I'm  willing  to  work.  I'll  do  anything.  But  I  won't  tramp  the 
streets  and  starve  any  longer,  looking  for  a  chance  to  work  for  what 
I  need  to  keep  me  alive.  If  they  won't  let  me  work  I'll  beat  the  game 
somehow.    I  can  out  smart  some  of  these  smart  guys  yet. 

Norma — Jimmy,  I've  never  heard  you  talk  that  way  before.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?    You  shouldn't  talk  that  way  even  in  fun. 

Jimmy — (Sullenly)  I'm  hungry  and  discouraged.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  me.  You  know  well  enough.  And  if  you  think  that's  funny, 
you're  mistaken.  I'm  telling  you  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. 
I've  tried  to  get  work.  I've  tried  to  be  decent  and  square.  Where's  it 
got  me?  Sleeping  in  jail  and  begging  for  food.  And  where's  it  got 
you? 

Norma — Well,  so  far  we've  kept  our  self  respect.  But  hunger  does  play 
the  dickens  with  one's  ideals.  I've  been  so  hungry  sometimes  lately  I 
could  have  robbed  a  baby's  bank  if  I  had  seen  one  lying  around  handy. 
(Jimmy  starts  to  say  something,  then  changes  his  mind.) 

Jimmy — (After  a  pause)    Well,  that's  that!     Norma,  will  you  marry  me? 

Norma — (Startled)    Why  Jimmy,  this  is  so  sudden. 

Jimmy — I  know,  and  I  haven't  a  thing  on  earth  to  offer  you.  But  I  do  love 
you.  Think  it  over  for  a  minute.  And  don't  think  I've  gone  looney. 
A  married  man  has  a  lot  better  chance  to  get  work  than  a  single  man. 
An  unmarried  man  is  considered  a  tramp,  and  treated  like  one.  It's 
a  lot  easier  to  get  on  relief,  too,  if  you're  married.    (Suddenly  losing 
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control  of  himself.)  I've  been  treated  worse  than  a  dog.  I've  had 
doors  slammed  in  my  face  by  sleek,  smug  women  with  fat  poodles  in 
their  arms. 

Norma — They  spat  on  Jesus,  you  know.  Someone  said  that  God  never 
gave  anyone  an  impossible  task  to  do,  if  they  would  remember  Jesus 
and — 

Jimmy — (Interrupting  her  crossly)  Oh,  for  pity's  sake  don't  preach! 
That's  more  than  I  can  bear.  You  talk  a  lot  about  God.  What's  He 
ever  done  for  either  of  us?  He's  too  far  away  to  hear  our  prayers. 
He  certainly  isn't  very  fatherly.  I'm  all  off  on  asking  Him  for  any- 
thing any  more. 

Norma — (Shocked)    Jimmy!   You  mustn't  talk  like  that !    It's  wicked. 

Jimmy — (Shrilly)    Be  quiet,  I  tell  you!   I  can't  stand  your  eternal  preach- 
ing.    I  suppose  you  think  it's  all  right  to  let  your  children  starve. 
(Norma  is  too  wise  to  argue  or  take  offense.  She  realizes  that  his  nerves  are 
at  the  breaking  point.  She  sits  quietly  until  he  has  gained  control  of  himself.  For 
about  ten  seconds  there  is  tense  silence.   The  emotional  feeling  must  be  sustained 
even  though  no  word  is  spoken.) 

Jimmy — (Penitently)  Norma,  I'm  sorry.  This  thing  has  got  me,  but  I 
have  no  business  taking  it  out  on  you.  Especially  when  I  had  just 
proposed. 

Norma — (Laughing)  And  before  I'd  even  accepted  you.  Any  one  would 
think  you  were  a  crotchety  old  man  and  tired  of  my  companionship,  the 
way  you  flew  at  me. 

(They  burst  into  hysterical  laughter.  Sitting  hand  in  hand,  they  rock  back  and 
forth  laughing  until  they  are  weak.) 

Jimmy — (Gaining  control  of  his  emotions,  speaks  with  difficulty.)  Norma 
darling,  will  you  marry  me  in  spite  of  my  crazy  temper  ? 

(Norma,  still  laughing  weakly,  nods  her  head.   Jimmy  puis  his  arm  around 
her.) 

Jimmy — Come  darling,  brace  up.  You  mustn't  have  hysterics  on  your 
wedding  day. 

Norma — (Wiping  her  eyes,  looks  up  at  him  smiling.)  I  think  that's  the 
craziest  and  sweetest  proposal  a  girl  ever  had.  Both  of  us  starving. 
Both  hysterical.    No  work.    No  money. 

Jimmy — (taking  the  five  dollar  bill  out  of  his  pocket  and  waving  it  before 
her)  You  forget  the  five  bucks.  Enough  to  buy  a  license  and  a  dinner. 
And  we'll  leave  the  rest  to  fate.  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  ring.  I  suppose 
we  have  to  have  one,  don't  we? 

Norma — (ruefully)  Yes.  And  I  pawned  my  last  one  last  month  to  pay  my 
rent.  But  we  can  buy  one  good  enough  for  the  time  being  at  the  Five 
and  Ten.    I  saw  some  pretty  ones  there  the  other  day  for  a  quarter. 

Jimmy — (Ashamed)  And  I  would  like  to  give  you  one  of  platinum  and 
diamonds.  (He  gets  up  abruptly  and  walks  about.  Then  fiercely) 
And  I  will  too.  You  mark  my  word.  You'll  have  diamonds,  and 
(with  a  wide  inclusive  gesture)  everything  you  want, — and  money  to 
burn,  before  you're  a  year  older. 

Norma — Oh,  I  haven't  had  it  so  hard.  Not  nearly  so  hard  as  you  have. 
And  I  don't  want  fine  things.  I've  never  wanted  to  be  rich.  I'd  like 
to  have  enough  to  keep  us  respectably, — and  plenty  to  eat.     I've  been 
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hungry   sometimes   and   discouraged    very   often.      But    I've    had    a 
decent  room  to  sleep  in  at  least. 

Jimmy — Darling,  you're  a  brick.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to  back  out  ? 

Norma — Certain  sure.  {Then  dramatically,  as  if  struck  by  a  terrible 
thought.)  Can  it  be  that  you  want  me  to  marry  you  for  the  sake  of 
getting  work,  mister? 

Jimmy — (Crossly)  What  gave  you  that  cock-eyed  idea?  You  know  per- 
fectly well  I've  been  crazy  in  love  with  you  ever  since  the  first  day  I 
saw  you. 

Norma — It's  mutual,  darling.    I'd  rather  be  your  wife  than  live  in  a  palace. 

Jimmy — That's  complimentary  and  comforting.  But  I  must  warn  you,  my 
dear,  "Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 

Norma — (Laughing)  Now  I'll  tell  one.  Listen  to  this,  "A  pleasant  com- 
panion on  a  journey  is  as  good  as  a  carriage."  And  I  know  some  more, 
too.  How's  this?  "The  good  ship  Matrimony  is  always  seaworthy 
provided  the  passengers  do  not  rock  the  boat." 

Jimmy — (Responding  almost  gaily)  Well,  for  two  starving  lunatics,  we're 
doing  pretty  well  at  repartee.  Seeing  we're  airing  our  culture,  so  to 
speak,  I'll  say  with  Brutus, 

"Oh,  ye  gods,  make  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife." 

Norma — Shakespeare  again!  Well,  I'm  too  far  gone  for  a  come  back. 
Let's  crawl  to  the  nearest  hot  dog  stand,  or  I'll  be  'remains'  before  I'm 
a  bride. 

Jimmy — No  hot  dog  stand  for  our  wedding  feast.  I  know  a  neat  little  cafe 
less  than  half  a  block  away,  where  we  can  get  a  steak  and  ice  cream. 

Norma — Oh  darling,  lead  me  to  it ! 

(They  go  out  as  the  curtain  falls.) 

SCENE  2 

The  Welfare  office  of  Miss  Mary  Morton.  It  is  furnished  with  the  usual  office 
equipment,  a  desk,  two  or  three  chairs,  an  office  bench,  magazines,  papers,  and  a 
telephone.  Miss  Morton  is  seated  at  her  desk.  She  is  looking  over  some  reports,  and 
making  notes.  She  is  plainly  dressed,  and  is  wholesome  and  kind.  There  is  a  long 
enough  pause  after  the  curtain  rises  for  the  audience  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Then  Mrs.  Bowers  enters.  She  is  well  dressed,  cheerful,  and  friendly. 
Miss  Morton — (Glancing  up)    Hello,  Nan.     Sit  down  and  excuse  me  for 

a  minute,  till  I  finish  this  report.    (She  continues  her  writing.    Mrs. 

Bowers  walks  restlessly  about.    Miss  Morton  continues  writing  for  a 

moment  or  two,  then  puts  her  papers  away  and  looks  up  at  her  friend 

smiling. 
Miss  Morton — Well,  my  dear,  what's  on  your  mind  ? 
Mrs.  Bowers — Mary,  I'm  in  a  jam !   The  Bergers  have  walked  out  on  me. 
Miss  Morton — The  Bergers?    Who  are  they? 

Mrs.  Bowers — Why,  you  know,  Mary.  They're  the  couple  I've  had  on 
my  place  in  Ferndell.  And  they've  departed,  leaving  me  high  and  dry. 
Some  of  the  crops  are  not  in  yet, — and  baby  chicks  and  turkeys, — and 
everything.     Oh,  it's  a  fright ! 

Miss  Morton — Well,  that  is  too  bad. 
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Mrs.  Bowers — {Tragically)    Too  bad?    It's  tragic!    Mary,  you've  got  to 

help  me. 
Miss  Morton — I?  What  can  I  do?    I'm  no  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Bowers — Don't  be  silly !   Get  me  another  couple !   I've  simply  got  to 

have  some  one  out  there  tonight.     There  are  the  cows  to  milk,  and 

chickens  to  feed.    And  tonight's  my  turn  for  the  water. 
Miss  Morton — Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do.     I've  never  happened 

to  have  a  farmer  couple  as  clients  yet. 
Mrs.  Bowers — Well,  you're  going  to  have  some  now.    I  don't  care  where 

you  get  them  from.    But  get  them. 
Miss  Morton — What  do  you  think  I  am  ?    A  magician  ?    You  can't  expect 

me  to  pull  farmers  out  of  a  hat  like  rabbits,  you  know. 
Mrs.  Bowers — That's  exactly  what  I  do  expect  you  to  do.    Come  on,  Mary, 

be  a  sport.     You  know  very  well  you  can  get  any  kind  at  any  time. 

You've  never  failed  yet.    You  just  can't  fail  me  now. 
Miss  Morton — Oh,  can't  I?  Well,  just  watch  me.    (She  closes  her  desk, 

takes  her  pocket  book,  puts  on  her  hat)    It's  closing  time  and  I'm  off 

for  the  evening.     I  wish  I  could  help  you,  Nan.     But  really  I  can't 

this  time. 

{Norma  and  Jimmy  enter  at  this  moment.    They  appear  embarrassed  and 

awkward.    Norma  has  a  cheap  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.    She 

looks  almost  happy.  Jimmy  is  less  dejected  than  he  was  in  the  first  sdene.  He  has 

a  slight  air  of  bravado,  mingled  with  his  former  spirit  of  defeat.) 

Miss  Morton — (Pleasantly)    How  do  you  do?    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Jimmy — (Taking  off  his  ragged  hat.   Diffidently.)     Some  one  told  us  to 

come  to  you  for  help.    We're  out  of  work  and  have  no  money. 
Mrs.  Bowers — (Gesticulating  frantically  behind  their  backs,  says  with  her 

lips,  Get  them.   They'll  do.    They're  just  what  I  want.    Then  aloud) 

I'm  going  to  drive  around  a  bit,  Mary.    I'll  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes. 

I  expect  you  to  have  everything  fixed  up  for  me  by  that  time.    (Exit) . 
Miss  Morton — (Sitting  down  at  her  desk  again.    To  Jimmy)    What  is 

your  name? 
Jimmy — I'm  James  Duffin.    This  is  my  wife,  Norma  Duffin. 

{During  the  interview  Miss  Morton  takes  notes.  Quite  unobtrusively.  Merely 
as  if  she  were  jotting  down  an  occasional  idea,  and  not  putting  her  clients  through 
an  inquisition.) 
Miss  Morton — How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

Jimmy — A  little  over  an  hour.    Norma,  show  the  lady  our  marriage  certifi- 
cate. 
Miss  Morton — My  name  is  Mary  Morton.     Most  people  call  me  Miss 

Mary.     Suppose  you  sit  down. 

{They  sit  on  the  bench.   Miss  Morton  takes  the  certificate,  looks  at  it,  and 
returns  it  to  Norma  who  replaces  it  in  her  pocket  book.) 
Miss  Morton — Why  did  you  get  married  when  you  had  neither  work  nor 

money  ? 
Jimmy — (With  an  attempt  at  a  smile)   We  thought  that  as  long  as  we  had 

to  be  miserable,  we  might  as  well  be  happy  about  it.    (Pause)    We 

understood  that  the  chances  for  getting  work  were  better  if  we  were 

married.    And  if  we  were  married  we  could  go  on  relief. 
Miss  Morton — Do  you  want  to  go  on  relief  ? 
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Jimmy — No!  I  should  say  not!     That's  the  last  thing  we  do  want  to  do, 

except  die  of  hunger.    We  both  thought  we'd  rather  starve.     But  we 

discovered  that's  not  so  pleasant  and  heroic  as  it  sounds.     Not  by  a 

long  shot. 
Miss  Morton — What  kind  of  work  have  you  tried  to  get  ? 
Jimmy — Everything  from  electrical  engineering  to  street  sweeping. 
Miss  Morton — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  engineering? 
Jimmy — {growing  somewhat  belligerent  and  sullen  under  the  questioning) 

I  graduated  last  year  in  electrical  engineering.  I  was  an  honor  student. 
Miss  Morton — And  you  haven't  been  able  to  get  anything  along  that  line  ? 
Jimmy — Not  a  tap. 

Miss  Morton — That's  strange.    What  kind  of  work  have  you  had? 
Jimmy — Just  odd  jobs.     And  then  one  month  as  dishwasher  in  a  Chinese 

joint. 
Miss  Morton — That  wasn't  permanent? 
Jimmy — I  should  say  not.    I  couldn't  eat  the  food. 
Miss  Morton — Even  though  it  was  free  ? 
Jimmy — It  wasn't  free  at  that.     It  was  charged  up  against  me  whether  I 

ate  or  not. 
Norma — He  lost  twenty-five  pounds  while  he  was  there. 
Miss  Morton — I  can  imagine  more  pleasant  ways  of  reducing.    Aren't  you 

working  either,  Norma? 
Nhrma — I  haven't  had  anything  for  three  months.     I  was  companion  to 

a  lady,  but  she  died.    Her  people  didn't  need  me  after  that. 
Miss  Morton — What  were  your  duties  ? 
Norma — I  read  to  her  mostly.    Answered  her  letters.     Brushed  her  hair. 

Took  care  of  her  clothes.    And  made  myself  generally  useful. 
Miss  Morton — Have  you  tried  to  get  another  position? 
Norma — Yes,  I've  tried  everything.     But  I'm  not  specially  trained.     And 

{in  confusion)  her  relatives  wouldn't  give  me  a  reference. 
Miss  Morton — Why  was  that  ? 

Norma — They  accused  me  of  stealing  Miss  Goodwin's  jewels. 
Miss  Morton — Miss  Abigail  Goodwin  of  Fairview? 
Norma — Yes,  Miss  Morton. 

Miss  Morton — Did  Miss  Goodwin  think  you  had  taken  them  ? 
Norma — Oh  no !    It  was  after  Miss  Goodwin  died.     Miss  Goodwin  never 

would  have  suspected  me.    She  would  have  known  who  took  them. 

Miss  Morton — Do  you  suspect  some  one? 

{During  this  part  of  the  conversation,  Jimmy  sits  staring  into  space.) 

Norma — Yes,  I  do.     But  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to  say  anything.     It 

would  only  make  things  worse. 
Miss  Morton — That  is  probably  true.     But  would  you  mind  telling  me? 

Norma — You're  sort  of  a  professional,  aren't  you?     I  guess  it  would  be 
like  telling  things  to  your  doctor  or  lawyer,  wouldn't  it? 

Miss  Morton — Exactly,  my  dear.    We  have  to  know  all  about  a  case  in 
order  to  give  the  most  help.    But  we  don't  break  confidences. 

Norma — Well,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  tell  some  one  and  get  it  off  my  chest. 
I'm  sure  that  Miss  Goodwin's  niece  took  them, 
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Miss  Morton — What  makes  you  think  that  ?  Have  you  any  grounds  for 
your  suspicion  ? 

Norma — Yes,  but  nothing  that  the  family  would  believe.  She  took  things 
of  Miss  Goodwin's  several  times.  And  her  aunt  knew  it.  She  used  to 
get  awfully  angry  with  Sally  sometimes. 

Miss  Morton — You  can't  prove  your  innocence  ? 

Norma — No.    I  have  no  proof  except  my  word. 

Miss  Morton — Did  they  prosecute  you  ? 

Norma — {Bitterly)  No.  They  said  my  conscience  would  make  me  suffer 
enough. 

Miss  Morton — {Sympathetically)  Not  giving  you  a  reference  and  accus- 
ing you  of  theft  are  quite  a  punishment.  You  are  fortunate  not  to 
have  permitted  it  to  embitter  you. 

Norma — Oh,  but  it  has.  Sometimes  I  feel  desperate.  But  it  does  no  good 
to  rail  against  fate.  I've  tried  to  keep  cheerful.  But  I'd  certainly  like 
to  see  Sally  Goodwin  suffer. 

Miss  Morton — That's  natural,  I  suppose.  {Turning  to  Jimmy)  Next  to 
engineering  what  would  you  like  to  do  ? 

Jimmy — {Looks  up  startled.  His  thoughts  are  far  away.)  I? — Oh, — I'd 
like  to  be  a  farmer. 

Miss  Morton — {Surprised.  She  suddenly  remembers  Mrs.  Bowers.) 
What !    Are  you  a  farmer  ? 

Jimmy — No,  Miss  Morton.  I've  never  been  on  a  farm  in  my  life.  But  I 
know  I'd  like  it.    I  always  used  to  mow  the  lawn  at  home. 

Miss  Morton — {Smiling)  It's  a  far  cry  from  mowing  a  city  lawn  to 
mowing  ten  acres  of  hay,  my  son.  But  it's  a  grand  idea.  Do  you  think 
you  could  do  the  work?  Farming's  no  child's  play.  {Mrs.  Bowers 
enters)  Hello,  Nan.  I  was  hoping  you'd  come  back  soon.  I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Duffin.  They  want  to  go  on  a  farm.  Do 
you  think  you  could  accommodate  them? 

{Jimmy  rises  to  his  feet  when  Mrs.  Bowers  enters,  and  remains  standing 
until  she  sits  down,  which  she  does  now,  suddenly.) 

Mrs.  Bowers — {Astonished)  Why,  yes,  Houdini.  I  believe  I  can.  {Turn- 
ing to  Norma)  Don't  you  loathe  people  who  don't  believe  in  Santa 
Claus?  I've  always  known  there  was  one.  {To  Jimmy)  I  have  a 
thirty  acre  place  about  twenty  miles  out.  It  is  well  equipped.  There's 
a  little  three  roomed  shack  on  it  and  a  few  sticks  of  furniture.  Are 
you  a  good  farmer,  young  man? 

Jimmy — {Abashed)    No,  Mrs.  Bowers.     I  have  never — 

Miss  Morton — {Interrupting)  No  Nan.  He  knows  less  about  farming 
than  a  baby.    But  he  needs  work,  and  he  thinks  he'd  like  farming. 

Mrs.  Bowers — Do  you  know  how  to  milk? 

Jimmy — A  cow,  do  you  mean? 

Norma — {quoting  a  nonsense  rhyme  softly) 

"I  never  saw  a  Purple  Cow 
I  never  hope  to  see  one ; 
But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow, 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  one," 
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Jimmy — {turning  to  her.  Seriously)  Gosh!  So  would  I.  I  never  saw  real 
cows  but  once.  That  was  at  a  fair.  There  weren't  any  purple  ones 
there.  They  were  all  kinds  of  yellowish  brown.  They  were  nice  look- 
ing fellows.     They  had  kind  eyes. 

Mrs.  Bowers — {Rather  non-plussed)  Well,  here's  a  pretty  how-do-you-do. 
Can  you  ride  ? 

Jimmy — A  horse? 

Mrs.  Bowers — (With  good  humored  sarcasm)  What  do  you  suppose  I 
meant?    A  broom  stick? 

Jimmy — (Embarrassed,  but  laughing  a  little  with  the  others)  I  rode  a 
horse  once,  but  not  for  long.  He  was  a  great,  tall  creature,  with  a 
neck  like  a  giraffe.  Some  of  the  fellows  at  school  were  going  for  a  ride 
and  they  got  this  nag  for  me.  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  them  I'd  never 
been  on  a  horse.  I  knew  they'd  find  out  soon  enough.  I'll  never 
forget  how  far  away  the  ground  looked.  I  managed  to  stay  on  till  we 
came  to  a  little  stream,  and  that  fool  horse  put  his  head  down  to  drink. 
I  went  -down  that  long  neck  and  into  the  water  before  I  knew  what 
had  happened. 

(They  all  laugh.    Mrs.  Bowers  laughs  until  the  tears  come  into  her  eyes. 
Jimmy  laughs  mildly  at  the  recollection.) 

Mrs.  Bowers — (Wiping  her  eyes  and  struggling  for  breath)  A  hot  farmer 
you  are,  my  boy.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  which  end  of  a 
horse  to  put  in  the  shafts  of  a  buggy? 

Jimmy — (pleasantly)  I  think  I'd  point  his  head  in  the  direction  I  wanted 
him  to  go.  (Then  soberly)  Mrs.  Bowers,  I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  farming.  But  I've  got  to  have  work.  I'm  strong  and  willing 
to  learn.    Will  you  give  me  a  try  ? 

Mrs.  Bowers — (going  to  him,  and  patting  him  on  the  back)  That's  the 
spirit  I  like  to  see,  my  boy!  Sure  I'll  give  you  a  try.  And  I  know 
you'll  make  good.  (Turning  to  Norma)  How  will  you  like  farming, 
Mrs.  Duff  in? 

Norma — (Eagerly)   Oh  Mrs.  Bowers,  I'm  sure  I'll  just  love  it ! 

Mrs.  Bowers — You're  in  the  infant  class,  too,  are  you?  Well,  I  like  you 
both.  And  you've  got  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  you.  Can  you  go  out 
with  me  tonight  ? 

Norma  and  Jimmy — (together)    Yes.   Right  now,  if  you  like. 

Mrs.  Bowers — Good  !   Let's  get  going  then.    Where's  your  luggage  ? 

Norma  and  Jimmy — (together)    I  haven't  any. 

Mrs.  Bowers — Come  on  then.  I  can  lend  you  a  few  duds.  So  long,  Mary. 
And  thanks. 

Miss  Morton — (shaking  hands  all  round.)  Goodby,  Nan.  Let  me  know 
how  it  goes.  Goodby,  Jimmy.  Goodby,  Norma.  Best  of  luck  to  you 
both  in  your  new  ventures.  I  hope  your  honeymoon  will  last  forever, 
and  that  you'll  surprise  even  the  optomistic  Mrs.  Bowers  with  your 
farming  ability. 

Jimmy — Goodby,  Miss  Morton.   I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  this  chance. 

Norma — Goodby,  Miss  Morton.  Many  thanks.  I'll  bring  you  a  pound  of 
butter  when  I  learn  how  to  make  it. 

(Miss  Morton  stands  smiling  after  them  as  they  go  out.    The  curtain  falls.) 
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SCENE  3 

It  is  six  months  later.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  living  room  oj  the  little  house 
on  Mrs.  Bowers'  farm.  The  room  is  plainly  furnished,  but  is  neat  and  clean.  Fresh 
muslin  curtains  at  the  windoivs,  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  a  few  potted  plants  or 
vases  of  flowers,  books  and  magazines  make  the  place  look  home-like  and  attractive. 
Three  chairs,  a  small  table,  a  couch,  and  a  footstool  complete  the  furnishings  of  the 
room.  Norma  is  sitting  by  a  window  putting  a  patch  on  a  clean  pair  of  overalls.  She 
is  singing  softly  to  herself.  She  looks  well  and  happy.  Six  months  of  hard  zuork, 
country  air,  and  nourishing  food  have  taken  the  lines  from  her  face  and  restored  the 
peace  to  her  soul.  A  few  moments  after  the  curtain  rises  Jimpny  enters,  whistling. 
He  is  weary  and  shows  the  effects  of  farm  labor.  His  face  and  hands  and  clothes 
are  soiled.   But  he  is  smiling  and  happy. 

Jimmy — Hello  Honey.    How's  my  girl? 

Norma — Best  ever.  Dinner's  in  the  oven.  It'll  be  ready  before  you  are  if 
you  don't  speed  up.  I  filled  the  tub  for  your  bath,  and  laid  out  your 
clean  clothes. 

Jimmy — Thanks,  a  lot,  hon.  I'll  be  seein'  you.  {He  disappears  into  the 
kitchen). 

Norma — {calling  to  him)  There's  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  teakettle  and 
reservoir  if  you  need  more. 

Jimmy — {calling  from  other  room)  This  is  fine  as  to  temperature.  It's 
space  I  need.  To  be  really  comfortable  in  this  washtub  I  ought  to 
weigh  about  a  ton  less  and  be  able  to  fold  up  like  a  jack  knife. 

Norma — Think  of  the  times  when  you'd  have  been  thankful  for  a  wash  tub. 

Jimmy — Shall  I  ever  forget !  But  I've  graduated  from  the  class  of  the  great 
unwashed.    I  love  my  two  daily  baths. 

Norma — I  hope  not.  {Pause)  I'm  going  down  to  see  if  there's  any  mail.  I 
think  I  heard  the  postman's  whistle. 

(She  goes  out.    Jimmy  is  heard  whistling,  talking,  splashing,  and  moving 
about.   He  has  not  heard  Norma  leave  the  room.) 

Jimmy — {calling)  Say,  Norma,  Mr.  Davis  wants  me  to  help  him  with  his 
wheat  next  week.  And  he's  going  to  help  me  with  our  sunporch. 
How's  that  for  luck?  {Then  after  a  pause)  Oh  say,  Norma,  how 
would  you  like  to  be  a  keeper  of  bees?  Mr.  Davis  told  me  today  that 
Mrs.  Bowers  wants  him  to  get  me  interested  in  bee  culture.  You 
know,  it's  a  funny  thing.  I've  always  had  a  longing  to  raise  bees.  So 
we're  to  have  an  apiary.  Twelve  hives.  Think  of  that !  Isn't  that 
great  ?  Mr.  Davis  is  going  to  put  me  onto  the  ropes.  And  best  of  all, 
we're  to  share  in  the  profits.  {Pause)  What's  the  matter?  Are  you 
struck  dumb?  It's  a  great  life.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life 
and  I  was  never  so  happy.  We're  on  the  up  and  up.  Aren't  we? 
(Pause)  Hi,  Norma!  What's  the  matter?  {Jimmy  comes  into  the 
living  room.  He  is  moist  from  his  bath.  He  is  combing  his  hair, 
which  is  wet.)  All  alone?  And  that  brilliant  conversation  wasted. 
(Norma  enters.  She  has  a  farm  journal  and  two  letters.  She  hands  one 
letter  to  Jimmy.) 

Norma — A  letter  for  you.  And  one  for  me,  from  Miss  Mary.  Shall  I  read 
it  aloud? 

(Jimmy  has  opened  his  ozvn  letter  and  doesn't  hear  her,  he  is  so  engrossed 
in  zvhat  he  is  reading.) 
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Norma — {Opening  her  letter  reads  aloud)  My  dear  Norma: — The  first 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is  how  happy  I  am  at  your  success.  You  and 
Jimmy  have  both  fulfilled  my  highest  expectations.  Mrs.  Bowers  is 
delighted  with  the  way  you  are  doing.  She  sings  your  praises  con- 
stantly. My  great  piece  of  news,  however,  is  even  more  gratifying. 
As  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  I  went  to  see  the  Goodwins.  I  went 
again  the  other  day,  and  I  mentioned  you  again.  They  seemed  very 
much  embarrassed,  but  no  one  said  anything.  Yesterday  Sally  came 
to  see  me.  She  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  was  just  as  you  thought. 
She  had  taken  the  jewels  and  pawned  them  to  pay  a  debt.  She  re- 
deemed them  a  short  time  ago.  So  of  course  the  family  knew  all 
about  it.  She  is  truly  sorry,  I  am  sure.  That  clears  you,  my  dear. 
I  knew  you  were  innocent,  but  it's  nice  to  have  every  cloud  banished.  I 
think  you'll  see  or  hear  from  Sally  soon.  She  asked  for  your  address. 
Love  to  you  both.  Devotedly,  your  friend,  Mary  Morton.  Isn't  that 
great,  Jimmy?  {No  answer)  Jimmy!  Wake  up!  Jimmy!  Come  to 
the  party. 

{Jimmy  has  been  reading  his  own  letter.  At  first  his  face  beams  with  pleas- 
ure. Then  he  glances  anxiously  at  his  wife.  As  she  reads  her  letter,  Itappy  and 
unconscious  of  his  perplexity,  he  sits  and  gazes  into  space  until  her  calling  him 
awakens  his  attention.  He  looks  up  suddenly  and  comes  to  himself  with  a  start.) 

Jimmy — What  did  you  say,  darling? 

Norma — Oh  Jimmy,  shame  on  you.  I  read  you  my  letter  and  you  didn't 
hear  one  word  I  said. 

Jimmy — I'm  sorry,  dear.   I'm  afraid  I  didn't.   Tell  me  about  it. 

Norma — Miss  Mary  says  that  Mrs.  Bowers  is  delighted  with  us,  and  best 
of  all  Sally  Goodwin  has  confessed  about  taking  her  aunt's  jewels. 
And  am  I  happy !  Whom  is  your  letter  from?  {Jimmy  doesn't  answer. 
Norma  opens  the  new  magazine  and  looks  through  it.  Jimmy  stares 
into  space)  If  we  don't  turn  out  to  be  the  best  agriculturists  in  the 
community  it  won't  be  Mrs.  Bowers  fault.  She  certainly  has  a  yen 
for  sending  all  kinds  of  helpful  literature  to  us.  Here's  a  new  one. 
{Then  noticing  Jimmy's  abstraction)  What's  the  matter,  darling? 
Anything  wrong? 

(Jimmy  gets  up  impulsively,  comes  over  to  her  side  and  sits  down  on  the 
footstool,  leaning  against  her.) 

Jimmy — {Soberly)    Norma,  we've  been  happy,  haven't  we? 

Norma — {Anxiously)   Why  of  course,  darling.  Jimmy,  what's  the  matter? 

Jimmy — {Gravely)  Norma  dearest,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something.  But 
first,  say  that  you  love  me. 

Norma — {Tenderly  stroking  his  hair)  Of  course,  my  dear.  So  much  that 
sometimes  I'm  afraid  of  being  so  happy. 

Jimmy — {Kisses  her  hand  and  holds  it  tightly  in  his  ozvn  while  he  talks) 
Norma,  you  remember  the  day  we  were  married  I  told  you  I'd  found 
that  five  dollars? 

Norma — Yes  dear. 

Jimmy — {with  an  effort)    Well, — I  didn't  find  it.     I  stole  it. 

Norma — {faintly)    I — you — 

Jimmy — {Interrupting  her)  Don't  speak  yet,  dear.  Let  me  explain.  I 
was  desperate.     I  was  so  hungry  I  picked  up  a  raw  potato  on  the 
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street  and  ate  it  dirt  and  all.  I  passed  a  hot  dog  stand  on  my  way  to 
meet  you.  All  in  a  second  I  decided  that  I  had  to  eat.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  pay  for  it,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  went  up  and  ordered  a  dog 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  While  the  man  was  fixing  it  for  me,  the  man 
next  to  me  laid  down  a  five  dollar  bill  to  pay  for  what  he'd  had.  Just 
then  a  fire  siren  shrieked,  and  everybody  turned  to  look  down  the  street. 
I  grabbed  the  bill  and  beat  it.  In  the  confusion  I  got  away.  Oh 
Norma,  I've  suffered  tortures  since  then.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  but 
have  been  afraid  of  losing  your  love.  I'm  so  sorry  and  ashamed.  Can 
you  forgive  me  and  love  me  still  ?  (He  buries  his  face  against  her  arm. 
She  strokes  his  head  softly,  but  remains  silent.  Jimmy  raises  his  head 
in  a  moment  or  two  and  looks  at  her  greatly  distressed)  Norma  darling, 
please  don't  think  I'm  a  thief.  I'm  not.  That's  the  only  thing  I  ever 
took  in  my  life. 

Norma — (Slowly,  and  tvith  an  effort)  No  Jimmy,  you're  no  more  guilty 
than  I  am.  I  believe  I  knew  that  you  had  stolen  that  money.  And  I 
believe  I  was  glad,  although  if  you  had  told  me  I  probably  would  have 
pretended  to  be  shocked.  At  that  moment  I  was  so  low  myself  that 
it  seemed  almost  right.     We  were  in  such  desperate  need. 

Jimmy — (After  a  long  silence)  I  want  to  tell  you  now,  Norma,  what  a 
narrow  escape  you  had  from  marrying  a  criminal.  No  one  ever  came 
nearer  becoming  one  than  I  did  that  day.  I  had  fully  determined, 
after  I  took  that  money,  that  I  would  use  my  wits  and  get  what  I 
wanted  no  matter  by  what  means. 

Norma — I  know  just  how  you  felt.  I  was  fighting  hard  to  keep  from 
feeling  the  same  way.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  of  a  sudden  my  ideals 
were  slipping.  For  the  time  being  I  seemed  to  forget  that  life  means 
so  much  more  than  food  and  shelter. 

Jimmy — It  was  this  lovely  farm  that  saved  me.  I  don't  believe  that  even 
marrying  you  would  have  done  the  trick.  I  was  justifying  myself  that 
we  both  had  a  right  to  live.  (Pause)  But  getting  back  to  nature !  It's 
been  wonderful ! 

Norma — I  don't  think  any  one  could  be  bad  who  loved  nature  as  we  do. 

Jimmy — I  know  I'm  a  different  man.  Darling,  you  married  a  potential 
criminal,  and  look  at  me  now. 

Norma — (Fondly)  Now  you're  a  potential  farmer,  and  the  world's  best 
husband. 

Jimmy — (Puffing  out  his  chest  proudly)  You're  telling  me!  (Then  seri- 
ously) Norma,  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  this  chance.  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  that  day  about  His 
not  being  fatherly?  I  rejected  Him.  I'm  glad  He  didn't  take  me  at 
my  word  and  cast  me  off. 

Norma — That's  one  thing  God  never  does  is  to  punish  His  children  for 
foolish  remarks.  I  think  He  seldom  takes  people  at  their  word.  And 
didn't  Miss  Morton  and  Mrs.  Bowers  come  on  the  scene  in  the  nick 
of  time?  That  day  was  the  turning  point  in  our  lives.  We  can  see 
that  now. 

Timmy — Will  you  ever  forget  the  night  we  came  (Hit  here?     After  the 
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chores  were  done  and  Mrs.  Bowers  had  left  us,  and  we  stood  alone 
gazing  at  the  friendly  stars  ? 

Norma — I  never  could  forget.  Didn't  the  stars  seem  kind,  twinkling  down 
at  us?  The  peace  of  the  night  seemed  like  a  benediction.  I  thought 
of  what  you  had  said  about  God  not  caring.  I  felt,  as  we  stood  there 
in  the  soft  stillness  of  the  night,  that  He  had  sent  us  home  to  a  kind 
and  understanding  mother,  who  enveloped  us  in  her  tender  arms.  It 
was  so  unbelievably  sweet  and  peaceful  that  I  had  a  little  weep  all  by 
myself. 

Jimmy — I  know.  Your  tears  dropped  on  my  hand.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
then  about  the  money,  but  I  was  afraid  to  break  the  spell. 

Norma — It's  a  good  thing  perhaps  that  we  didn't  have  any  confessions  that 
night.  We  didn't  know  nor  love  each  other  then  as  we  do  now. 

Jimmy — This  getting  close  to  nature  and  your  love  have  done  wonders  for 
me. 

Norma — And  work,  Jimmy.    Don't  forget  how  much  that  has  done  too. 

Jimmy — Sure.  Don't  I  know  it!  Hard  work,  and  the  feel  of  the  soil,  and 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  stars  at  night !  It's  wonderful  what  it  does  to  a 
fellow. 

Norma — I  don't  know  which  I  love  better  the  sunrise  or  the  sunset.  But  I 
know  I  love  the  stars  best  of  all.  I  grow  calm  and  happy  and  safe  just 
gazing  at  them. 

Jimmy — {Abruptly)  Oh  say,  I  want  to  read  you  the  letter  I  got.  I  didn't 
tell  you,  but  Mr.  Davis  gave  me  five  dollars  a  while  ago  for  some  work 
I  did  for  him.  I  sent  it  to  the  man  at  the  hot  dog  stand,  telling  him 
to  give  it  back  to  the  owner  if  he  knew  who  he  was.  If  not,  to  use  it 
to  feed  other  poor  wanderers  like  me.  I  hadn't  heard  from  him  for  so 
long  I  thought  he  hadn't  got  my  letter  or  had  kept  the  money  himself. 
{Opens  letter  and  reads)  'Dear  Sir;  yours  of  9th.  inst.  received.  Mr. 
Amos  Smith  was  the  man  you  stole  the  money  from.  I  seen  you  take 
it  and  run.  I  told  Mr.  Smith,  and  says  to  him  I'd  ketch  you,  but  he 
says,  'No,  leave  him  be.  I  guess  the  pore  boy  needs  it.'  That's  the  kind 
of  a  guy  he  is,  see?  He  was  glad  you  sent  it  back,  for  he  didn't  like 
to  think  you  was  a  crook.  He  give  the  money  to  me  as  you  said — to 
feed  other  hungry  guys.  Many  thanks  from  Mr.  Smith  and  your 
humble  servant,  Bill  Brown.' 

Norma — {with  a  happy  sigh)  That's  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  this 
day  perfect.  And  the  future  gloriously  bright.  Lovely  nature,  a  clear 
conscience,  our  love,  work,  faith,  and  hope. 

Jimmy — {Tenderly  putting  his  arm  around  her)  Right  you  are!  With 
that  combination — well — how  could  we  lose  ? 

The  Curtain  Falls 
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IX 


FOR  months  the  dark  shadow  of 
misunderstanding  and  suspi- 
cion had  lain  between  Henry 
and  Linda  Bowers,  threatening  al- 
ways to  rear  its  devastating  form 
and  wreck  their  lives.  Since  that 
night  of  Eddie's  homecoming  when 
Kathie  had  drawn  Thad's  attention 
to  the  way  Melville  was  looking  at 
Linda,  and  Henry  had  heard — and 
seen,  Linda  had  known  only  wretch- 
edness. 

Henry  had  stirred  in  his  chair  and 
had  looked  at  Linda ;  but  when  she 
had  smiled  at  him,  he  only  stared  as 
though  he  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore. She  was  impatient  for  their 
guests  to  leave  and  for  the  children 
to  get  to  bed.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
have  that  ugly  situation  out  in  the 
open,  now,  once  and  for  all.  She 
had  no  doubt  that  Henry  would  be 
upset,  but  that  he  would  fail  to  un- 
derstand or  believe  her,  never  enter- 
ed her  mind.  She  had  tried  to  spare 
him  because  Mel  was  his  once  idol- 
ized brother.  In  no  way  was  she 
prepared  for  what  happened. 

When  she  had  finished  the  last 
little  household  duty  preparatory  for 
the  next  morning,  she  had  gone  to 
their  room,  expecting  that  as  usual 
he  would  be  preparing  for  bed.  B,ut 
he  was  not  in  the  room.  She  went 
back  to  the  living  room.  Perhaps 
he  had  gone  to  glance  through  the 
paper.  But  the  room  was  dark  and 
empty.  Then  she  saw  him  through 
the  window  in  the  moonlight,  stand- 
ing under  the  Russian  olive  tree. 

She  hurried  out  to  him. 


"I  thought  you  had  gone  to  bed." 
Her  own  voice  sounded  unnatural. 
She  slipped  her  hand  through  his 
arm  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
sleeve.  But  he  did  not  respond  with 
his  usual  caress.  He  stood  cold  and 
still,  and  she  knew  he  was  suffering. 

"Henry,  what  is  the  matter?"  She 
found  it  hard  to  bring  the  subject 
into  the  open  without  his  help. 

He  said  nothing,  but  stood  looking 
over  her  head  into  the  night.  Then 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  him  and 
spoke  rapidly,  tears  choking  her. 

"It's  what  Kathie  whispered  to 
Thad,  isn't  it?  Oh  Henry  I've 
wanted  to  tell  you — for  years.  It 
has  almost  killed  me  not  to.  But  I 
was  afraid — you — "  He  cut  her 
short,  his  voice  so  cold  and  hard  she 
would  not  have  known  it. 

"Then  you  admit  it's  true  !  You've 
been  looking  at  each  other  like  that 
before  us  all — for  years — and  me 
such  a  blind  fool  I  didn't  know.  And 
it  hasn't  been  just  looks — God !  how 
far  ? — the  money  he's  been  letting  us 
have — that  for  Eddie — His  staying 
here  after  he  sold — His  never 
marrying — My  God,  I  can't  bear  it !" 
He  had  flung  her  arms  from  him 
and  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
lawn.  At  first  Linda  was  so  stunned 
she  could  not  speak.  She  could  not 
move.  Henry  thought  she  loved 
Mel — that  she  was  untrue  to  him. 
She  felt  that  her  whole  world  was 
crashing  about  her. 

Then  she  went  to  him  and  poured 
out  the  whole  story  from  that  first 
bold  glance  his  brother  had  given 
her.    She  tried  to  explain  that  some- 
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how   Mel's   feelings  were  different  "Are   you   sick,    Mommy?     You 

now,  and  that  she  felt  pity  instead  look  so  white  and  you're  not  eating." 

of  her  old  loathing.    She  tried  to  "No,  dear.   I'm  all  right,"  she  an- 

make  him  understand  why  she  had-  swered,  lifting  her  glass  of  milk  to 

n't  told  him  before,  and  begged  him  her  lips  to  hide  their  quivering, 
to  understand  and  believe  her. 

But  the  man  to  whom  she  talked  HPHAT  meal  set  the  trend  their 

was  no  longer  the  Henry  she  knew.  lives  were  to  follow  in  the  weeks 

He  berated  himself  for  an  idiot  afterward.     Linda  understood   that 

not  to  have  known  he  could  never  Henry  wanted  to  shield  the  children 

compete  with  Mel  even  in  the  love  from  knowing  what  he  thought  was 

of  a  woman.    Of  course  she  wanted  true.     He  never  looked  directly  at 

a  successful  man,  one  who  could  give  her,  and  spoke  to  her  only  when  nec- 

her  the  thing?  she  craved.     He  told  essary.    But  from  the  outside,  their 

her  she  could  have  her  freedom  and  relations  were  as  usual, 

marry  Mel.    He  would  not  stand  in  The  first  night  after  the  others 

the  way.  had  gone  to  bed,  Linda  hoped,  she 

Not  until  she  begged  him  to  think  could  now  make  him  listen  to  her 

of  the  children  did  he  even  seem  to  and  believe  the  truth, 

hear  a  word  she  said.    Then  he  stop-  But  the  moment  they  were  left 

ped  talking  for  a  moment  and  finally  alone  he  said  quite  casually, 

said,  "I'll  sleep  on  the  couch  down  in 

"Go  in  the  house.    I  can't  bear  any  the  book  nook.     It  will  be  safer  to 

more.     I've  got  to  think."  have  someone  there  now  the  store  is 

_    TAT1-.  A   ,     ,                     «  so   far  away,   and   then   some   one 

£^INDA  had  crept  into  her  room,  might  come  by  needing  gas  or  oil  „ 

wondering  that  she  could  still  "Oh,  Henry— "  she"  had  started  to 

breathe   and  move  after  what   she  plead>    but    he   had    gone    out    and 

had  suffered.     There  she  had  lain  cmietlv  closed  the  door 

through  the  hours  until  dawn,  some-  And  so  they  had  gone  onj  no  one 

times    weeping,    sometimes    staring  reaiizing  the  tragedy  they  were  liv- 

helplessly  into  the  darkness.  jn^ 

When    she    heared    the    children  Eddie    and    Grace    went    away 

stirring    she    changed    her    clothes,  jenny  left  for  her  geological  trip, 

went  out  and  bathed  her  face,  and  When  the  children  learned  that 

began  to   prepare  breakfast.     Just  their  father  was  sleeping  at  the  store, 

before  the  meal  was  ready  she  saw  Mark  had  protested 

Henry  coming  from  the  direction  of  «Why>  ril  do  that"  Dad>   It  would 

the  store.    He  came  in  and  spoke  to  be  fun  " 

the  children  as  though  nothing  had  «No,'  Vn  keep  on»  Henry  had  said 

happened.     Linda  didn't  look  into  with  finality  and  had  quickly  divert- 

his  eyes,  but  she  saw  that  his  face  ed  the  boy's  attention, 
was  as  haggard  as  her  own. 

They  sat  down  to  the  table  and  [    INDA  went  on  with  her  regular 

the  meal  began.    The  children  were  routines — supervising  the  store, 

so  busy  with  their  own  chatter  that  giving  music  lessons,  playing  in  the 

it  was  not  until  the  meal  was  nearly  church  for  the  regular  services  and 

over  that  Mark  looked  at  Linda  and  for  funerals — and  trying  to  keep  up 

said,  the  old  free  happy  atmosphere  of 
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the  home.     But  the  strain  was  too  going  to  let  Jenny  have  some  to  go 

much.    She  was  losing  weight.   The  to  school  some  more." 

children  were  constantly  asking  if  Both   Henry  and   Linda   opened 

she  were   well.      She  knew   things  their  lips  to  speak.     Then  without 

couldn't  go  on  as  they  were.    But  looking   at   each   other,    they   both 

she  didn't  know  what  to  do.  She  had  closed  them  again, 

thought  of  going  to  Mel  and  begging  "That's   what   I'll   do."    Richard 

him  to  talk  to  Henry.    But  she  fear-  was  gone  from  the  table  like  a  flash, 

ed  this  might  only  result  in  some  his  letter  in  his  hand, 

unspeakable  tragedy.  In  dark  moods  He  was  back  just  as  the  others 

such  as  Henry  was  suffering  now,  were  getting  up  from  the  table, 

she  didn't  know  what  he  might  do.  "I'm  going,  Mommy!    I'm  going, 

Daddy!    He  says  I  don't  even  need 

/^NE  day  in  July  a  letter  came  in-  to  pay  the  money  bcfck.    Good  old 

yj  forming  Richard  that  he  had  Unde  Mel !" 

won  second  prize  in  the  music  con-  "And  1  used  to  think  he  was  an 

test.     The  first  prize  was  five  hun-  °ld   grouch,"    said    Mark.     "Bonny 

dred  dollars  in  cash.     The  second,  what  can  we  think  of  to  ask  him  for 

a  scholarship  to  the  Julliard  School  some  money  for." 

of  music  in  New  York  City.  Henry    went    quickly    from    the 

Linda  was  surprised  over  the  little  room.  Linda  saw  him  later  sitting 
elation  she  felt.  She  had  ceased  to  on  a  bench  beside  the  gas  tank,  his 
feel  anything  keenly  but  her  own  shoulders  slumped  and  his  head 
wretchedness.  Ordinarily  she  would  down, 
have  begun  at  once  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  boy  to  take  advantage  A  FEW  days  before  Richard  was 
of  the  unusual  opportunity.  But  to  leave,  Linda  was  awakened 
she  only  said,  early  one  morning  by  someone  call- 

"It's  wonderful,  son.     It  shows  ing  at  her  bedroom  window, 

what  you  can  do  and  should  be  an  "Henry !  Linda !"     It  was  Mel's 

incentive  for  you  to  keep  working  voice, 

even  though  you  can't  go."  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Can't  go  ?"  Richard  hadn't  doubt-  "It's  mother.    You'd  better  hurry, 

ed  that  some  way  would  be  provided  She's  about  gone."     Mel  was  run- 

f  or  him  to  accept  the  scholarship.  ning  back  up  the  street. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can,  dear.  L,inda  dressed  hurriedly  and  went 

This  scholarship  is  just  for  tuition  Jo  the  store  to  call  Henry     The  old 

in  the  school.    There'd  be  your  trip  l^  had  been  failing  fast  for  weeks  ; 

to  New  York,  your  living  expenses.  but  even  so>  Mel  s  news  was  a  shock- 

They  were  eating  the  mid-day  meal.  She  started  to  tell  Henry  that  she 

Linda  lowered  her  eyes  to  her  plate  would  go  on  ahead,  but  checked  her- 

to  keep  from  seeing  her  son's  disap-  sel*  and  said, 

pointment.  "I'll  have  to  leave  some  instruc- 

"Why  don't  you  ask  uncle  Mel  to  tions  for  the  children,  but  will  come 

let  you  have  the  money?"   Bonny  in  a  few  minutes." 

asked.   "He's  rich,  if  we  aren't,  and  When  she  arrived  it  was  almost 

he  let  us  have  money  to  build  the  over.     Effie  had  gone  sobbing  from 

store  and  fix  up  the  house,  and  he's  the  room.    Mel  and  Henry  stood  on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  bed.    Thad  and 
Kathie  were  not  yet  there. 

Linda  stood  watching  the  last 
struggles  of  the  faded,  wasted  little 
form  of  the  woman  she  had  tried  to 
love.  She  thought  of  the  peace  that 
is  thought  to  come  with  death.  Sud- 
denly she  envied  Mrs.  Bowers  that 
peace.  She  wished  that  she  too  could 
he  lying  with  the  heartaches  of  life 
all  over.  As  she  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  letting  such  thoughts  flow 
through  her  mind,  she  felt  herself 
growing  dizzy,  and  the  room  becom- 
ing dark.  She  made  no  effort  to 
cling  to  consciousness.  Perhaps  if 
she  let  herself  go,  she,  too^  could  die. 

She  felt  herself  swaying.  She 
heard  Mel  cry,  ''She's  fainting!" 
She  realized  vaguely  that  both  men 
started  toward  her ;  then  that  they 
both  drew  back,  as  she  fell  to  the 
floor,  striking  her  head  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  dresser.  Then  everything 
went  black. 

J  INDA  opened  her  eyes  and  lay 
staring  at  the  white  ceiling. 
She  had  a  queer  sense  that  she  had 
been  a  long  way  off  and  hadn't  yet 
got  back.  She  wasn't  sure  where  she 
was,  nor  how  she  got  there,  nor 
what  that  was  on  her  head.  She 
stirred  a  little  and  a  strange  figure 
in  white  bent  over  her. 

"What's  happened?  Where  am 
I  ?"  Linda's  voice  sounded  strange 
and  far  away.  She  could  see  sun- 
light streaming  through  yellow  cur- 
tains and  could  smell  flowers. 

"You  have  been  ill,",  the  white 
person  said.  "You  are  better  now 
but  you  mustn't  talk  until  you  are 
stronger." 

A  door  opened  and  someone  who 
looked  like  Henry  but  was  different 
came  and  knelt  by  her  bed.  He  was 
kissing  her  hands  and  she  could  feel 
warm  tears  falling  over  them.  Some- 


thing like  that  had  happened  once 
before — long — long  ago  when  Eddie 
was  born.  She  tried  to  think  how 
long  ago  it  was,  but  the  effort  was 
too  great ;  so  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
let  herself  float  away  on  the  perfume 
coming  somewhere  from  flowers. 

T^HE  next  time  she  opened  her 
eyes  she  knew  it  was  morning 
and  that  she  was  in  her  own  room. 
She  thought  she  must  get  up  and 
begin  the  day's  work.  But  when 
she  stirred  that  white  figure  was 
bending  over  her  again.  Now  she 
knew  it  was  a  nurse. 

"You're  much,  much  better  today. 
See  if  you  can  take  a  little  of  this 
broth."  A  glass  tube  was  placed 
between  Linda's  lips  and  she  sipped 
slowly. 

"Presently  Henry  was  there  be- 
side her  again,  and  Jenny  Lind  and 
Eddie. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 
"I  thought  you  had  gone."  They 
looked  so  serious  as  if  they  wanted 
to  cry. 

"You've  been  sick,  sweetheart," 
Henry  said.  "But  now  you'll  soon  be 
well  again — thank — God."  He  turn- 
ed away  and  walked  to  the  window. 
Linda  knew  he  was  wiping  his  eyes 
and  she  wanted  to  comfort  him. 
But  she  was  so  tired. 

The  other  children  came  in.  Bon- 
ny reached  out  and  patted  her  hair 
and  Mark  brought  a  rose  from  a 
vase  on  the  dresser  and  laid  it  on  her 
pillow.  She  smiled  at  them,  but  she 
was  too  tired  to  talk. 

A  T  last  she  awoke  with  her  mind 
clear  and  she  began  to  piece 
together  the  things  that  had  puzzled 
her.  She  remembered  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  watching  Henry's 
mother  die.  She  remembered  wish- 
ing that  she  herself  might  die,  and 
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thinking  that  perhaps   if   she  tried  "Linda,  I  know  you  have  forgiven 

she  might.  me,  but  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it." 

Why  had  she  wanted  to  die  ?    Her  She  lifted  his  hand  to  her  cheek, 

mind  groped  for  a  moment,  then  it  "Henry,  I  love  you,  and  there  is 

all  came  back.    Henry  thought  she  no  question  of  forgiveness  between 

loved  Mel.   She  uttered  a  little  moan  people  who  love.    But  I'd  like  you 

as  she  recalled  what  she  had  suffered.  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  how  you  came 

Henry  bent  over  her.    She  looked  to  know  the  truth." 

searchingly   into  his    face   to   make  A  spasm  of  suffering  crossed  his 

sure  the  old  light  of  love  was  in  his  face. 

eyes.      Perhaps   the    other   had   all  "You  told  it  to  me  over  and  over, 

been  a  horrible  dream.  sweetheart,  during  those  awful  days 

"Darling,"  she  whispered  and  he  of  your  fever.     I  can't  forgive  my- 

kissed  her  lips.  self    for   what   you    suffered.     But 

Gradually  she  grew  stronger  and  before  that  Mel  made  me  under- 
learned  that  she  had  been  in  bed  for  stand.  After  we  let  you  fall  there 
weeks  with  a  raging  fever.  The  gash  between  us  and  thought  perhaps  we 
in  her  head  was  healed  and  a  little  had  killed  you  with  that  ghastly 
color  was  coming  back  to  her  face,  wound  in  your  temple,  he  turned  on 
She  learned  that  the  day  Mrs.  me  and  showed  me  what  a  blind 
Bowers  was  buried,  the  doctor  from  brute  I'd  been.  He  told  me  the  whole 
Mendon  had  said  there  was  no  hope  story  just  as  you  had  done,  not  spar- 
for  Linda  and  the  children  who  had  ing  himself  one  bit — and  glorifying 
come  for  their  grandmothers  funeral  you,  darling,  for  he  revealed  how 
had  stayed.  For  days  she  had  barely  love  for  a  good  woman  can  trans- 
held  her  own,  and  then  gradually  she  form  mere  physical  passion  to  some- 
had  begun  to  come  back.  thing  holy.    He  will  always  love  you, 

Jenny  Lind  had  given  up  her  trip.  Linda,    but   his    love   is   clean   and 

Eddie  had  arranged  for  a  substitute,  sanctified  now.     It  has  made  a  big 

Richard  had  postponed  his  going  to  man  of  him,  a  bigger  man  than  I  can 

New  York.     Effie  had  taken  over  ever  hope  to  be." 

the     management     of     the     house.  "Where  is  he,  Henry?" 

Everyone  in  Cedar  Basin  had  come  "He  has  gone  away  to  travel.  We 

to  offer  help  and  had  kept  her  room  may  never  see  him  again,  but  if  we 

filled  with  the  flowers  she  had  taught  do  there  will  need  be  no  fear.    You 

them    to    love.      Linda    was    over-  said  you  were  sorry  for  him.   So  am 

whelmed  with  all  this  devotion.  And  I,  and  I'm  proud  of  a  brother  so 

to  think,  she  reproved  herself,  that  much  bigger  than  I  could  be  in  the 

she  had  wanted,  had  tried  to  die.  same    situation.      He    might    have 

fought  for  you  Linda,  and  he  should 

[T  was  not  until  she  was  able  to  have  won.    After  all   I   made  you 

be  up  a  little  while  each  day  and  suffer,  it  wouldn't  have  been  strange 

sit  in  the  sun  by  the  window,  that  if  you  had  turned  from  me." 

Henry  told  her  what  he  knew  she  "Silly  boy."    She  leaned  against 

was  wanting  to  know.  him  and  signed  contentedly. 

He  sat  on  the  low  chair  beside  her  "I  hope  Mel  finds  life — and  I  hope 

and   held   her   wasted,    blue-veined  like  us,  that  he  finds  more  than  the 

hands,  bread  of  life." 

The  End 


What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth? 


By  Eleanor  S.  Muir 


THE  most  precious  thing  in  life 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  ful- 
ness, and  the  wisdom  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  our  individual  lives. 
However,  by  saying  a  knowledge 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel  is  the 
knowledge  of  most  worth,  does  not 
mean  that  we  believe  in  seeking  it 
alone  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
forms  and  varieties  of  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church  en- 
courages us  to  seek  after  all  worthy 
intellectual  development.  .  Under  the 
light  of  what  we  have  learned  the 
Gospel  will  bear  close  examination 
of  its  doctrines.  And  the  more 
highly  trained  we  become,  the  more 
we  will  appreciate  its  depth,  beauty 
and  meaning  and  the  reason  why  it 
includes  all  truth. 

The  most  vital  part  of  our  being 
is  the  eternal  spirit.  Therefore,  spir 
itual  development  is  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  our  process  of 
growth,  and  this  enlightenment 
comes  only  through  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things.  A  man  is  not  truly 
educated  if  he  lacks  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. Religious  education  is  not 
something  added  to  education,  nor 
something  apart  from  it,  it  is  a  defi- 
nite quality  of  education.  So  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  that  pro- 
vides us  this  important  portion  of 
our  development. 

A/TAN  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
materialism.  So  great  is  the 
attraction  of  this  glamorous  civili- 
zation that  little  real  thinking  is  done 
face  to  face  with  great  spiritual  is- 
sues. Many  have  so  limited  their 
capacities  for  experience  on  the 
higher  levels  that  they  a,re  unable 


to  discern  the  things  of  God.  "Foi 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul.  Or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul."  Mark 
8:36-37.  Only  the  spiritually  alive 
are  aware  of  Him  in  whom  we  all 
live  and  have  our  being. 

A  man  becomes  a  great  musician, 
artist,  or  scientist  only  as  he  culti- 
vates his  capacities  for  experience  in 
these  things.  Likewise  in  the  matter 
of  religious  and  spiritual  knowledge. 
It  comes  to  people  who  have  devel- 
oped their  capacities  for  these  things. 

Spiritual  experience  cannot  be 
bought  and  it  has  no  equivalent.  It 
is  won  as  a  prize  for  moral  achieve- 
ment. The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  us,  the  pure  in  heart  can  see 
God;  that  is  a  form  of  experience 
which  riches  or  material  power  do 
not  have  access  to. 

INASMUCH  as  man  lives  in  a 
world  of  material  things  it  is  im- 
possible, even  if  it  were  desirable, 
for  him  to  withdraw  his  whole  at- 
tention from  them.  Is  it  not  ex- 
perience of  a  material  environment 
for  which  we  came  here?  How 
wonderful  it  is  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge which  recognizes  not  only  the 
spiritual  side  of  life,  but  also  the 
temporal  side. 

From  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Church,  the  temporal  welfare  of  its 
people  have  been  closely  connected 
with  their  spiritual  development. 
Such  characteristics  as  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  our  non-professional 
Priesthood  and  tithing,  bear  record 
of  this  connection. 

Our  wonderful  missionary  system 
necessitates   great    sacrifice   on   the 
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part  of  the  missionary  and  the  sup- 
porting home,  a  sacrifice  that  could 
only  be  made  through  a  complete 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  restored  Gospel. 

That  the  organization  abounds  in 
facilities  to  reach  man  in  every  walk 
of  life,  to  develop  him  spiritually, 
intellectually,  morally  and  physically 
is  unquestioned. 


It  is  obvious  that  our  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  together  with  our  Church 
system,  creates  for  us  the  highest, 
most  expansive  ground  upon  which 
to  intensify  our  spiritual  personali- 
ties and  live  more  abundantly  and 
gain  exaltation.  It  is  truly  the 
knowledge  of  most  worth. 


Seated  in  center,  President  Laura  W.  Salzner,  standing  back  of  her  are  her 
counselors  and  secretary,  at  her  right  Sister  Max  Zimmer,  President  Y.  W. 
M.  I.  A.  with  her  counselors  and  secretary.  At  Sister  Salzner's  left  is  Helen, 
Salzner,   President   Primary  and   her   counselors   and   secretary. 


A  Thanksgiving  Radio  Message 

By  Sinah  B.  Reid* 


THANKSGIVING  Day  is 
drawing  near.  It  is  natural 
that  our  thoughts  revert  to 
1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  After  they  had 
sown  and  garnered  a  fruitful  harvest 
they  met  together  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  His  blessings  to  them ; 
for  the  bounties  of  the  earth,  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  streams. 

The  last  Thursday  in  November 
has  been  designated  by  our  Presi- 
dent as  an  annual  holiday  for  the 
people  to  meet  and  give  thanks  and 
to  remind  men  and  women  that  they 
are  dependent,  not  alone  upon  their 
own  strength  and  power,  but  to  the 
Supreme  God  who,  in  His  tender 
mercy,  sends  the  snow  and  rain  in  its 
season  to  moisten  and  nurture  the 
earth  and  commands  the  sun  to  shine 
and  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  vine  and 
the  waving  fields  of  wheat  and  corn. 
This  inspiration  came  to  me.  Why 
not  send  a  radio  message  to  the  many 
gifted  poets  and  authors  who  have 
passed  on  but  have  left  to  us  such 
a  rich  legacy — not  in  silver  or  gold, 
but  in  sublime  thoughts  and  choice 
words  which  are  "sweet  tones  of  the 
heart." 

Let  us  talk  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, as  he  was  one  of  the  first 
descendants  of  those  illustrious  Pil- 
grims to  climb  the  ladder  of  literary 
fame. 


*The  resourceful  teacher  may  adapt 
her  lesson  to  the  time  when  it  is  given 
or  may  introduce  some  delightful  in- 
novation to  take  her  class  back  over 
many  lessons.  Sister  Reid  of  the  16th 
Ward  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  combined  such 
3  backward  glance  with  the  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  the  following  radio 
talk. 


Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  are  sending 
you  a  Thanksgiving  greeting.  Please 
accept  our  gratitude  for  the  rich 
legacy  you  left  us  and  generations 
yet  unborn.  The  knowledge  that 
revenge  withers  all  it  breathes  upon  ; 
that  the  sinner  is  not  lost,  but  that 
through  repentance  and  goodly  deeds 
becomes  glorified,  as  in  the  character 
of  the  repentant  Esther. 

Give  greetings  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  left  us  a  task  to  perform,  to 
unlock  the  caskets  and  speak  to  the 
many  friends  in  libraries  "who  are 
imprisoned  in  leather  and  paper 
boxes  and  who  have  been  waiting 
many,  many  years — two,  ten  and 
twenty  centuries.  They  are  eager  to 
give  us  a  sign  and  unbosom  them- 
selves, but  it  is  the  law  they  cannot 
speak  until  spoken  to."  Tell  him  we 
have  discharged  the  duties,  turned 
back  the  covers  and  are  making 
friends  of  the  characters  enclosed 
therein. 

In  your  visits  to  and  fro  you  have 
surely  met  William  Shakespeare,  for 
"intelligence  seeks  intelligence."  In- 
form him  that  as  the  centuries  pass, 
his  literary  star  shines  more  re- 
splendent. King  Lear  has  never 
been  approached,  while  Portia  stands 
alone  as  an  example  of  womanly 
beauty  and  wifely  devotion.  The 
library  doors  are  open  and  his  char- 
acters are  speaking  to  the  world. 

In  company  with  him  you  will  find 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  who 
brought  solace  to  our  hearts  and 
made  happier  the  days  of  our  setting 
sun.  Tennyson  made  the  end  of  our 
earthly  journey  more  clear  by  his 
"Crossing  the'  Bar,"  "for  though 
from  out  the  bourne  of  time  and 
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place,  the  flood  may  bear  me  far,  I 
hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
when  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

Wordsworth  completed  our  an- 
cestral chain.  "Not  in  entire  forget- 
fulness,  not  in  utter  nakedness,  but 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
from  God,  who  is  our  home." 

If  it  so  be  that  in  boundless  space 
there  shall  be  Scottish  clans,  just 
carry  a  message  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  rich  pageantry  he  left  behind 
has  enabled  us  in  fancy  to  visit  his 
native  heath,  Scotland  ;  to  feast  upon 
the  grandeur  of  her  forests,  lakes 
and  streams;  to  scent  the  fragrance 
of  her  violets  and  sense  the  mysti- 
cism of  her  wishing  well  and  listen 
in  awe  to  the  voice  of  God  as  He 
speaks  in  the  "thunder  and  the  light- 
ning." 

In  communion  with  Scott  you  will 
find  Robert  Burns.  We  bless  his 
name  for  the  gifts  he  left:  "An 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God."  A  divine  light  is  shed  upon 
the  family  group  as,  with  seraphic 
fire,  he  reads  again  to  us  the  words 
of  him  who  was  upon  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  cast. 

Among  your  own  Pilgrim  group, 
give  greetings  to  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  The  music  of  his  Hia- 
watha and  Git-che-gu-ma — Oh,  how 
it  has  enriched  our  children's  lives. 
And  we,  while  listening  to  their 
childish  recitals  of  Na-ko-mis,  have 
supped  the  sweets  of  Indian  lore. 
We  understood  the  whispering  of 
the  winds  through  the  forests,  lis- 
tened to  music  of  the  falls  of  Minne- 
tonka  and  sensed  the  legend  of  the 
waving  corn  fields,  while  his  Evan- 


geline and  Gabriel  are  as  a  sweet 
benediction. 

Today  we  were  with  Whittier, 
shaking  hands  anew  with  friends  in 
"Snowbound."  No  shut  in  walls  are 
drear,  nor  ice  nor  snow  drifts  deep, 
with  thoughts  sublime,  like  those  he 
left  behind,  a  priceless  heritage  for 
us  to  keep.  He  was  as  humble  and 
as  pure  as  the  snow  he  immortalized. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  we  would 
send  a  message  to,  but  radio  time  is 
limited.  But  one  we  must  remember 
for  while  he  tarried  here  on  earth 
he  made  us  all  so  happy.  Tell  him 
that  the  old  Mississippi  just  keeps 
rolling  and  rolling  along.  And  as 
time  passes  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the 
people  love  him  more,  regardless  of 
their  color  or  race.  When  the  moon 
is  high  and  the  river  low  and  the 
tugboats  are  tossing  to  and  fro, 
above  the  steamboat's  whistle  and 
the  negro  mirth  within,  is  the  rhythm 
of  the  river,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck- 
leberry Finn. 

With  him  you'll  meet  Bret  Harte, 
who  is  likely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
man  has  become  very  clever  since  he 
left  us.  So  much  so  that  he  sails  the 
sky  and  speeds  over  the  ground. 
The  high  Sierras  are  a  playground 
the  year  round.  Many  of  us  have 
visited  Poker  Flat.  While  viewing 
the  scene,  we  thought  of  him  who 
touched  the  human  chords  of  charity, 
while  he  so  vividly  portrayed  the 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh  and  the  big- 
otry of  man. 

My  radio  time  has  come  to  a  close, 
so  good  bye,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  and 
a  pleasant  Thanksgiving  to  you. 


Gaily  We  Do  Our  Work 


By  Virginia  B.  Jacobsen 


DO  you  ever  hear  such  wails  as 
these  ? 

"Mother,  it's  her  turn  to 
wash  the  dishes.  I  did  them  last 
night.'' 

"I  always  get  the  hardest  jobs.  It 
just  isn't  fair !" 

"Make  him  help  me,  Mother,  he 
never  does  anything." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "There  is 
a  remedy  for  everything  under  the 
sun."  This  home  malady  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  plan  suggested  here 
has  been  tried  out  and  has  proved 
successful.  It  is  very  simple  and  well 
worth  trying. 

This  is  the  way  we  changed  black 
looks,  tears,  and  grumbling,  to 
smiles  and  singing  in  our  home.  We 
divided  the  household  tasks,  which 
were  expected  of  the  children,  into 
equal  groups,  and  listed  each  group 
on  a  neat  card.  The  cards  were  num- 
bered 1  and  2.  (There  are  only  two 
children  old  enough  to  participate  in 
this  plan  in  our  home.) 

(Front  of  card  No.  1) 

1.  Clean  up  my  own  room. 

2.  Dust  the  front  room. 

3.  Sweep  the  front  porch. 

4.  Wipe  the  supper  dishes. 

(Front  of  card  No.  2) 

1 .  Clean  up  my  own  room. 

2.  Clean  up  the  bath  room. 

3.  Dust  the  dining  room. 

4.  Sweep  the  back  porch. 

The  back  of  each  card  is  a  score 
card  for  each  child.  It  can  be  ruled 
to  look  like  this : 


Jane 


s. 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S.  | 

Job 

1 

2 

i 

3 

| 

4 

Nancy 

s. 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

s. 

Job 

1 

2 

3 

! 

4 

Jane  takes  card  No.  1  for  a  week, 
and  Nancy  takes  card  No.  2.  As 
each  task  is  completed  each  day, 
Nancy  checks  it  off  on  the  back  of 
her  card,  and  Jane  does  the  same  on 
her  card,  as  she  completes  her  tasks. 
Of  course,  each  child  should  be  en- 
couraged to  try  for  a  perfect  record 
the  first  week.  The  next  week  the 
cards  are  exchanged,  and  then  each 
child  is  trying  ot  make  as  good  a 
record  as  was  made  on  the  card  the 
previous  week. 

The  list  of  tasks  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  season.  During  the 
school  year  children  cannot  do  as 
much  in  the  morning  as  they  can  in 
the  summer.  It  is  wise  to  divide 
the  work  so  that  not  too  much  is  ex- 
pected at  one  time. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  little 
hands  can  do  to  help  Mother  and 
still  not  be  over  worked.  If  man- 
aged in  the  right  way,  work  is  real 
fun. 
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This  plan  can  be  carried  a  little 
farther,  if  the  mother  is  very  consci- 
entious. After  each  task  is  com- 
pleted, inspect  the  job  and  award 
the  worker  with : 

1  point  (on  the  card)  if  the  task 
is  poorly  done. 

2  points  if  done  fairly  well. 

3  points  if  done  exceptionally  well. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  add  up  the 

score  each  child  has  made,  and  award 
the  one  with  the  highest  score  with 
some  little  consideration.  If  you 
give  your  children  a  regular  weekly 
allowance,  a  little  extra  could  be 
given  to  the  one  making  the  highest 
score.  This  is  a  decided  encourage- 
ment toward  doing  their  best.  Of 
course,  it  requires  absolute  honesty 
and  good  judgment  on  the  part  ot 
the  mother. 

There  are  a  few  things  mothers 
must  remember  in  putting  such  a 
system  to  work. 

1.  Don't  expect  a  child  to  do  im- 
possible things.  Make  the  array  of 
jobs  within  the  ability  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Take  time  to  teach  them  to  do 
each  job  thoroughly  and  in  the  right 
way.  They  will  take  pride  in  work 
well  done. 

3.  Don't  nag  or  scold  about  do- 
ing the  work,  or  all  the  joy  and  fun 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  plan,  and 
then  it  will  not  work. 

4.  Let  the  children  feel  that  they 
are  sharing  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  home.  Children  thrive  on  mod- 
erate responsibility,  and  are  made  de- 
pendable by  being  trusted. 

5.  Help  each  child  to  find  joy  in 
what  he  does.  Let  them  feel  that 
this  is  sort  of  a  game.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  fun 
in  doing  the  menial  tasks  of  life. 
By  all  means,  do  not  let  them  feel 
or  know  that  you  are  using  this  plan 
to  keep  them  from  quarreling  or  to 
get  them  to  do  something. 


6.  If  Nancy  takes  longer  to  do 
her  work  than  Jane  takes,  let  her 
take  longer.  We  are  not  all  made 
in  the  same  pattern,  nor  can  we  all 
move  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

A/TENTIONING  the  weekly  al- 
lowance brings  up  another  im- 
portant point.  Do  you  give  your 
children  a  small  weekly  allowance? 
It  is  a  splendid  way  to  make  chil- 
dren feel  a  responsibility  in  helping 
in  the  home.  Often  a  weekly  al- 
lowance, dependent  upon  perform- 
ance of  certain  regular  jobs  in  the 
home,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  stop 
bickering  and  fussing  over  doing  lit- 
tle tasks.  An  allowance,  small 
though  it  may  be,  gives  a  child  a 
feeling  of  wholesome  responsibility. 
As  a  parent,  it  is  your  duty  to  help 
your  children  learn  to  bear  respon- 
sibility while  they  are  young,  if  you 
would  make  worthy  citizens  of  them. 

Are  you  one  of  those  parents  who 
take  the  attitude  that  your  children 
should  help  in  the  home  to  help  pay 
for  their  food  and  clothes?  Per- 
haps you  are  right,  but  child  nature 
does  not  reason  that  way.  "Dad  gets 
paid  for  what  he  does,  so  why 
shouldn't  I  ?"  They  may  not  say  it 
in  so  many  words,  but  compensate  a 
lazy  child  and  see  how  readily  he 
responds  to  responsibility. 

Let  me  stress,  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  the  allowance  which  counts — it  is 
the  feeling  that  he  has  earned  it  him- 
self. In  fact,  it  is  wise  not  to  make 
the  allowance  too  large  at  first,  or 
the  demand  will  be  greater  than  the 
supply  as  the  age  of  the  child  in- 
creases. 

One  family  with  two  little  girls  of 
five  and  seven,  and  a  baby  boy  of 
three  carries  this  plan  out  beauti- 
fully. The  girls  have  definite  daily 
jobs  to  do.  On  Saturday  night,  Dad- 
dy makes  quite  an  affair  of  giving 
them  their  weekly  allowance,  if  they 
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have  been  faithful  in  performing 
these  tasks  all  week.  The  older  one 
receives  ten  cents,  the  younger  one 
five  cents,  and  little  brother  receives 
a  shiny  penny  for  having  run  er- 
rands around  the  house,  and  for 
learning  to  dress  himself.  Again  I 
say :  It  isn't  the  amount  of  money 
which  counts — it  is  the  glorious  feel- 
ing that  they  have  honestly  earned 
something  which  really  belongs  to 
them. 

These  children  in  this  family  prac- 
tically never  ask  for  money  to  buy 
candy  or  such  things.  They  always 
have  a  little  money  tucked  away  in 


their  personal  drawer ;  they  have 
earned  it,  and  they  feel  a  decided 
responsibility  in  spending  it  wisely. 

Parents  should  teach  their  chil- 
dren, early  in  life,  that  Dad's  pocket, 
and  Mother's  purse  are  not  veritable 
Aladdin's  lamps — that  money  only 
comes  as  a  compensation  for  honest 
work  and  effort.  Children  who  learn 
to  take  their  share  of  responsibility, 
and  who  learn  how  to  earn  money 
and  spend  it  wisely  will  seldom  go 
far  wrong.  The  place  to  get  their 
first  experience  in  both  these  lessons 
is  in  the  home. 
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God's  Hand  Doth  Guide 

By  Mary  P.  Thorley 

A  COMPANY  of  exiles,  men  encourage  them.  "Come,  Come  Ye 
and  women  of  culture  and  Saints"  was  written  and  gave  them 
refinement,  outcasts  from  ci-  hope  and  renewed  faith ;  a  hymn  that 
vilization,  forced  to  leave  their  gar-  was  and  ever  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
den  spots,  their  orchards,  public  halls,  spiration  and  comfort  to  its  people, 
their  lovely  homes,  some  of  which  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  reached,  the 
were  already  in  flames,  and  their  place  where  President  Young  had 
magnificent  Temple,  were  fleeing  gazed  in  silence  for  a  few  moments 
from  beautiful  Nauvoo,  taking  with  and  then  exclaimed,  "This  is  the 
them  what  little  of  their  substance  Place."  Still  rich  in  their  faith  in 
could  be  packed  into  two  or  three  God,  finding  solace  in  prayer,  sing- 
wagons,  fleeing  from  hostile  mobs,  ing  songs  of  praise  to  their  Creator, 
journeying  desertward  to  seek  a  ha-  they  had  reached  the  promised  land, 
ven  of  rest  among  the  more  tender  a  resting  place  for  their  weary  feet, 
hearted  savages  of  the  wilderness  where  they  could  fulfill  the  predic- 

In   this    company   were    Edward  tions  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

Gale,  his  frail  young  wife,  Margaret  and  become  a  mighty  people  in  the 

and  Ralph,  their  two  year  old  son.  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bitter  cold  weather  ensued,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  company  lay  pIGHTEEN  years  had  gone  by; 
sick,  some  dying  from  exposure  and  the  little  city  of  Beverly,  tucked 
lack  of  care,  but  even  this  pitiable  away  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  with  its 
condition  did  not  move  the  hearts  beautiful  homes,  its  public  buildings, 
of  the  cruel  mobs  of  Illinois  as  they  its  broad  streets,  which  had  been  laid 
forced  the  exiles  across  the  Missis-  out  by  President  Brigham  Young, 
sippi  River.  and  the  promise  given  its  settlers 

A  temporary  camp  was  made  that  that  if  they  would  keep  the  Sabbath 
cold  February  night  and  under  the  day  holy,  pay  their  tithes  and  offer- 
rude  shelter  of  a  hut,  while  cutting  ings,  be  prayerful,  be  thrifty  and 
winds  blew  and  snow  fell,  Ruth  Gale  helpful  to  each  other,  and  keep  God's 
was  born.  After  a  few  days  of  rest  commandments  at  all  times,  the  des- 
and  the  toilsome  journey  was  re-  ert  would  in  time  blossom  as  the 
sumed.  rose.    Tonight  the  little  city  was  a 

Miles  and  miles  they  trod,  until  garden.  It's  towering  trees,  its  lawns 

days    lengthened    into    weeks    and  and  lovely  flowers  made  it  in  the 

weeks  into  months.    They  toiled  on,  gathering  twilight  beautiful  to  be- 

weary  and  footsore,  scantily  clothed,  hold  and  the  abode  of  peace, 

oftentimes    hungry,    they    climbed  The  Gale  home  was  a  happy  place, 

mountains,  waded  streams,  while  at  its  four  occupants  were  bound  by 

times  they  were  discouraged  and  de-  ties  of  love  and  service.    Ruth  was 

spondent,     they     were     constantly  beautiful,  talented,  good,  the  queen 

cheered  and  strengthened  by  their  of  the  little  realm  in  which  she  lived, 

noble    leader.      President    Brigham  the  pride  of  her  loving  parents  and 

Young   asked   William    Clayton   to  brother  and  a  favorite  with  all  who 

write  something  that  would  help  and  knew  her.    Kissing  her  lovingly  her 
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father  repeatedly  said,  ''Our  ray  of 
sunshine,  sent  to  make  our  home  a 
paradise." 

The  Gospel  had  been  taught  and 
lived  in  the  Gale  home  in  all  its 
truth  and  beauty  and  many,  many 
evenings  the  young  people  of  the 
town  gathered  there  to  listen  to  pio- 
neer stories,  sing  songs  and  hymns 
and  enjoy  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 

Evening  time  brought  John  Ben- 
ton, Ruth's  lover,  tall,  manly,  clean ; 
the  type  of  man  the  world  needs. 
John  was  twenty  years  of  age,  stal- 
wart and  dependable,  fatherless  since 
he  was  fourteen,  but  with  the  help 
of  his  frail,  little  mother  he  had  com- 
pleted high  school  and  for  the  pres- 
ent given  up  his  dream  of  College 
that  he  might  take  care  of  the  farm. 
There  was  a  happy  evening  in  that 
dear  old  home  just  as  many  previous 
ones  had  been.  Ruth  and  John 
had  been  sweethearts  since  the  time 
they  were  kiddies  in  grade  school 
and  Ruth  had  always  claimed  him  as 
her  lover.  He  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  and  even  though  she  had  dream- 
ed many  times  of  their  future  to- 
gether, at  present  she  was  undecided. 

Frequently  of  late  she  had  met 
Roy  Montaine,  a  New  Yorker,  he 
told  her  of  the  wonders  of  that  big 
city,  of  her  wasted  life  in  such  a 
small  town,  of  her  beauty  and  what 
she  might  accomplish  with  her  tal- 
ents were  she  to  abandon  all  this. 
Ruth  loved  the  little  city  and  the 
people  in  it,  and  every  one  loved  her. 
She  loved  her  humble  home  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  ; 
she  loved  her  parents  who  had  sac- 
rificed so  much  for  her  but  the  pic- 
ture painted  by  Roy  Montaine  was 
beautiful  and  she  longed  for  new 
experiences,  for  the  thrills,  the 
bright  lights  of  New  York  could 
give.  Montaine  called  at  her  home 
a  number  of  times ;  her  parents  were 
anxious   about  her.     There   was   a 


sad  look  on  John  Benton's  face  when 
she  told  him  how  dearly  she  loved 
him  but  asked  him  to  wait  until  she 
was  more  sure  of  her  decision. 

The  evening  twilight  was  settling 
over  Beverly  hills  when  Roy  Mon- 
taine called  to  take  Ruth  for  a  drive, 
she  was  infatuated,  thrilled  with  his 
words  of  love  as  she  looked  into  his 
handsome  yet  cynical  face.  Clasping 
her  in  his  arms  he  told  her  she  be- 
longed to  him  and  begged  her  to  go 
with  him.  In  the  thrill  of  his  pas- 
sionate kisses  she  wrote  a  note  to  her 
parents,  her  brother  and  John.  "For- 
give me,  dear  ones,  I'm  going  to" 
marry  Roy  Montaine.  I  know  I  will 
be  happy,  Ruth."  Then  she  was 
gone.  There  was  a  saddened  home 
and  heavy  hearts  when  she  failed  to 
return. 

THE  news  that  Ruth  had  gone 
spread  like  wild  fire  and  brought 
sorrow  and  heartache  to  every  home 
in  Beverly.  "Why  had  it  happened ! 
How  could  Ruth  do  it,  surrounded 
as  she  was  by  such  love  and  devo- 
tion? Would  she  be  happy?  A 
hundred  other  questions  were  asked 
as  families  gathered  that  evening 
around  their  hearthstones.  Baby  lips 
lisped  her  name  in  prayer  and  in 
every  home  in  that  little  village  in 
evening  devotion  they  prayed  that 
God  would  guard  her. 

Father  and  mother  Gale,  bowed 
and  heart-broken  could  only  clasp 
each  others  hands  and  murmur  a  si- 
lent prayer.  Ralph  sobbed  as  if  his 
young  heart  would  break. 

John  Benton  aged  years  during 
that  first  long  night  after  the  news 
came  to  him.  Early  next  morning 
Bishop  Rae  called  at  his  home. 
Clasping  John's  hand  and  that  of 
his  mother  he  said,  "God  bless  you, 
my  boy,  this  is  a  sad  blow  to  all  of 
us.  We'd  like  you  to  go  into  the 
mission  field,  we'll  see  that  this  pre- 
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cious  mother  is  well  taken  care  of." 
The  plan  was  discussed  as  they  sat 
around  the  breakfast  table  and  in 
one  week  John  was  on  the  way  to 
the  North  Eastern  States  mission. 

"^PHE  miles  sped  by  while  Mon- 
taine  continued  to  tell  Ruth  of 
his  love ;  after  an  all  night  drive  she 
rested  at  a  hotel  while  Montaine  at- 
tended to  some  business  affair.  Re- 
turning- with  three  strangers  a  hur- 
ried marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed and  in  one  short  week  Ruth 
found  herself  in  gay  New  York. 
The  apartment  to  which  she  was 
taken  was  elaborate ;  she  was  show- 
ered with  beautiful  gowns  and 
jewels  and  her  every  wish  was 
granted.  Their  evenings  were  spent 
at  theaters  and  concert  halls;  there 
was  so  much  to  see,  so  much  that 
was  strange  and  wonderful  and 
Ruth,  thrilled  with  it  all,  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  think  of  the  old  home  and 
of  John. 

Her  first  evening  spent  at  a  Cab- 
aret, where  she  met  a  number  of 
Montaine's  friends,  revealed  a  new 
phase  of  life ;  there  was  music  and 
wine,  women  reeled  from  its  influ- 
ence and  Ruth  found  herself  an  alien 
to  these  surroundings.  Montaine 
was  sullen  when  she  refused  to  mix 
with  the  crowd  and  during  the  drive 
home  neither  had  much  to  say.  From 
this  time  on  Montaine  was  not  so 
attentive.  He  often  telephoned  that 
he  was  dining  down  town  and  Ruth 
had  long  days  and  evenings  alone, 
hours  when  she  had  time  to  think, 
days  and  nights  when  she  would  have 
given  her  life  almost  to  be  back  in  her 
girlhood  home.  She  tried  to  write  to 
her  loved  ones,  to  tell  them  of  her 
new  life  but  she  could  not  and  night 
after  night  she  silently  sobbed. 

T7OUR  long  months  passed  by  and 

Ruth   realized   that  she  was  to 

become  a  mother.    Tn  her  new  found 


joy  she  told  her  husband,  thinking 
this  news  would  bridge  the  gulf  that 
was  widening  between  them.  Mon- 
taine was  furious.  He  raved  as  if 
he  were  mad  and  with  that  cynical 
smile  told  Ruth  their  marriage  was  a 
sham,  that  she  was  not  his  wife. 
Alone  she  left  his  apartment,  taking 
with  her  a  small  suit  case  of  her 
simplest  clothes.  She  wandered  aim- 
lessly, her  brain  on  fire,  not  know- 
ing where  she  was  going  and  not 
caring.  She  thought  of  the  river 
where  she  might  end  her  shame,  but 
the  image  of  the  little  mother  came 
before  her  and  she  heard  again  the 
teachings  of  that  sacred  home  and 
drew  back.  Darkness  came  on  as 
hopelessly  she  wandered.  Through 
the  door  of  a  church  came  soft 
strains  of  music,  a  sweet  voice  was 
singing,  "Lead  Kindly  Light,  Amid 
the  encircling  gloom,  Lead  Thou  me 
On,  The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far 
from  home.  I  loved  to  see  and 
choose  my  path,  but  now"  with  an 
agonized  cry  she  looked  toward 
Heaven  and  murmured,  "Lead  Thou 
Me  On." 

Aimlessly,  listlessly  she  wandered 
until  the  first,  faint  streaks  of  morn- 
ing appeared  in  the  eastern  sky,  a 
dim  light  in  the  distance  seemed  to 
be  beckoning  her,  almost  exhausted 
she  reached  the  door  of  a  shabby, 
little  shack,  a  kindly  hand  opened  the 
door  and  Ruth  fell  fainting  into  the 
room.  Strong,  Irish  arms  were  about 
the  girlish  form  and  she  was  tender- 
ly lifted  to  a  couch.  When  con- 
sciousness returned  Ruth  in  broken 
sobs  told  her  story ;  she  had  reached 
a  humble  shack  but  it  housed  a 
mother  heart. 

Mrs.  Maloney  had  known  real  sor- 
row, bereft  of  her  two  grown  up 
sons,  her  baby  girl  and  her  husband 
within  the  short  space  of  five  years. 
She  had  for  a  time  thought  her  grief 
unbearable  but  in  the  pain  and  suf- 
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fering  that  seemed  to  surround  her 
on  every  corner  she  had  forgotten 
her  own  grief  in  the  joy  of  service 
to  others  less  fortunate  than  herself. 

TITHEN  Ruth  was  able  she  walk- 
ed for  miles,  going  from  door 
to  door  asking  for  work,  and  finally 
secured  a  position  in  a  ribbon  de- 
partment. Days  and  weeks  went 
by,  night  after  night  she  sobbed  her 
heart  out  in  prayer  to  God  for  for- 
giveness. She  tried  to  write  home 
to  the  dear  father  and  mother  whose 
hearts  she  had  so  cruelly  broken,  but 
her  pride  refused  to  let  her  do  it. 
Several  months  passed  during  which 
time  she  had  become  a  general  favor- 
ite with  those  around  her  and  every- 
one was  eager  to  bring  smiles  to  her 
saddened,  youthful,  face.  Then 
came  an  evening  when  the  proprietor 
kindly  told  her  not  to  come  to  work 
again  until  she  was  well !  her  new 
friends  bade  her  goodbye  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  some  of  them  with 
sadder  stories  than  hers.  Then  fol- 
lowed weeks  of  anguish  and  heart- 
ache, unable  to  find  work,  she  was 
dependent  upon  the  kind  hospitality 
of  a  stranger.  There  wasn't  fuel  to 
keep  them  warm ;  they  were  often 
hungry.  During  nights  of  bitter  an- 
guish Ruth  prayed  that  God  would 
take  her  life  and  that  of  her  unborn 
babe.  Mother  Maloney's  arms  stole 
around  Ruth's  neck  and  kissing  her 
tenderly  she  would  say,  "Niver  mind, 
darlint,  you  were  Heaven  sint  to  my 
door  and  everything  will  be  right  by 
an'  by."  Then  came  a  night  of  pain 
and  suffering,  then  weeks  of  con- 
valescing in  which  the  dear  Irish 
friend  shared  her  meagre  store  with 
Ruth ;  there  was  a  wee  squirming 
little  bundle  with  brown  curls  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  eyes  so  big  and  blue 
that  finally  brought  a  smile  to  Ruth's 
face  as  she  lovingly  cared  for  her 
precious  son. 


OEFORE  her  strength  returned 
she  went  again  in  search  of  work 
and  was  repeatedly  met  with  the 
same  answer.  Finally  she  got  a  posi- 
tion. Then  with  her  arms  around 
Mother  Maloney's  neck  she  prom- 
ised to  partly  repay  her  for  her 
many  kindnesses.  There  were  happy 
hours  in  that  humble  home  as  they 
watched  the  baby  grow  and  as  his 
chubby  little  arms  were  around 
Ruth's  neck  and  his  precious  baby 
face  pressed  close  to  hers  she  prayed 
that  God  would  guard  and  keep 
him. 

One  morning  Ruth  awakened  with 
a  start,  baby  Jack  was  croupy;  his 
tiny  hands  were  hot,  his  lips  fever- 
ish, but  Ruth  must  go  to  work  or 
lose  her  job.    What  should  she  do  ? 
there  was  no  money  to  call  a  doctor, 
if  she  failed  to  appear  at  the  store 
her  pay  check  stopped.  Mrs.  Malon- 
ey's arms  were  again  around  her  as 
she  said,  "Go,  darlint,  I'll  take  care 
of  our  baby."    All  day  Ruth's  mind 
was  on  "Jack,"  she  was  nervous  and 
worried  and  could  hardly  wait  until 
closing   time.      When    she    reached 
home  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
his  condition  and  together  she  and 
Mother  Maloney  worked  untiringly 
to  ease  the  little  sufferer.     A  week 
of  suffering  and  the  tiny  baby  fin- 
gers clasping  Ruth's  began  to  relax, 
the  faint  little  pulse  grew  weaker, 
opening  his  big,  blue  eyes,  a  faint 
smile  on  his  face,  he  tried  to  lisp, 
"mama"    then    death    claimed   him. 
Ruth  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone.    The 
City     officials     were    notified    and 
strange  hands  took  the  little  form 
away.     They   urged   that   Ruth  be 
taken  to  a  County  hospital  but  Mrs. 
Maloney  refused  to  let  her  go. 

For  days  and  nights  Ruth  lay  in 
a  wild  delirium,  calling  piteously  for 
mother,  daddy,  Ralph  and  John ; 
reaching  for  her  baby,  imagining  she 
had  him  in  her  arms  ;  crooning  a  lull- 
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aby ;  kissing  his  cheeks  then  begging 
that  he  might  live,  pleading  with 
God  not  to  take  him  from  her.  There 
were  times  when  Mrs.  Maloney 
thought  Ruth's  reason  had  gone  en- 
tirely. After  days  of  mental  anguish 
she  felt  exhausted  and  slept  only  to 
awaken  to  the  bitter  loneliness  of  it 
all,  then  came  tears,  that  solace  of 
grief.  Her  benefactress's  arms  were 
around  her  as  with  awkward  tender- 
ness she  patted  the  heaving  shoulders 
so  shaken  with  sobs.  There's  a 
wealth  of  love  in  some  big  hearts 
that  have  known  only  the  hard 
things  of  life  and  lavishly  did  Moth- 
er Maloney  shower  that  love  on 
Ruth. 

IT  was  a  long  time  before  Ruth 
again  found  work;  the  roses  had 
faded  from  her  cheeks,  the  lustre 
from  her  eyes  ;  there  was  even  in  her 
heart  a  resentment  against  her  Mak- 
er, but  time  heals  all  wounds  and  as 
she  accompanied  Mother  Maloney 
on  her  errands  of  mercy,  sometimes 
closing  the  eyes  of  the  dying ;  croon- 
ing a  lullaby  to  a  motherless  babe, 
telling  stories  to  hungry,  little  hearts, 
carrying  sunshine  to  homes  that  had 
known  only  sorrow,  the  picture  of 
her  own  precious  mother,  so  far 
away,  doing  like  errands  would  come 
before  Ruth,  and  she  realized  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  Savior's  words, 
"He  that  doeth  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  hath  done  it  unto 
me"  and  with  her  beloved  bene- 
factress she  found  joy  and  peace  in 
service. 

jD  UTH  spent  many  happy  hours 
telling  Mother  Maloney  of  her 
home  life,  of  her  parents,  of  Ralph 
and  John ;  of  her  religion.  She  told 
the  story  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  how  an  angel  had  revealed 
to  him  the  restored  gospel ;  of  his 
persecution  and  finally  his  martyr- 


dom and  that  of  his  beloved  brother 
Hyrum.     She  told  of  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  early  saints ;  of  her 
own    faith   in   God   and   her   bene- 
factress listened  intently,  eager  al- 
ways for  more.    One  evening  as  they 
were  in  the  busy  part  of  the  city. 
Ruth  was  attracted  by  someone  sing- 
ing;   she    listened   a   moment   then 
drew  her  companion  to  the  street 
corner  where  Mormon  elders  were 
holding  a  street  meeting.     As  they 
sang,  "O,  Ye  Mountains  High ;  We 
Thank  Thee,  O  God,  For  a  Prophet. 
and  Come,  Come  Ye  Saints,"  Ruth 
could  hardly  stand  it ;  she  wanted 
to  sing  with  them ;  she  wanted  to  tell 
them  she  too,  was  a  member  of  their 
church ;  she  wanted  to  talk  to  them 
of  HOME,  but  she  could  not.  With 
what  change  she  had  she  purchased 
a    Book    of    Mormon,    then    spent 
happy  hours   reading   its   pages   to 
Mother  Maloney,  while  that  honest, 
Irish  heart  received  its  wonderful 
message.    Repeatedly  they  attended 
the  street  meetings. 

A  DREAD  epidemic  swept  the  dis- 
trict where  Ruth  and  her  bene- 
factress lived  and  in  two  short  days 
it  looked  as  if  Ruth  was  to  lose  her 
beloved  Irish  mother.  Untiringly 
she  worked  over  the  dear,  old  form, 
trying  to  relieve  the  pain  and  soothe 
the  tired  sufferer.  The  County  phy- 
sician was  called,  took  the  weak 
pulse,  left  some  tablets  and  prom- 
ised to  return  in  an  hour.  On  his 
second  visit,  he  shook  his  head  and 
said  there  was  nothing  more  could 
be  done,  the  patient  would  only  lin- 
ger for  another  hour  or  so."  Were 
Ruth's  prayers  to  go  unheeded? 
Hadn't  she  yet  paid  the  price  for 
that  moment  of  reckless  folly  ?  What 
would  she  not  have  given  for  her 
father  and  Ralph  to  anoint  that 
aching  head  and  through  their  pray- 
er  of    faith    relieve   that    precious 
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mother.  Dropping  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside,  one  hand  clasping  Moth- 
er Maloney's,  she  prayed,  "Dear 
God,  please  spare  her  life ;  how  can 
I  live  without  her?"  then  in  a  half 
whisper  she  added,  "Not  my  will 
but  Thine  be  done."  An  atmosphere 
of  peace  seemed  to  settle  in  the 
room,  broken  only  by  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  then  Ruth 
rising  from  her  knees  whispered 
something  to  the  kind  neighbor  who 
kept  watch  with  her  and  stole  quiet- 
ly from  the  room.  She  ran  for 
blocks,  reaching  the  nearest  Drug 
Store,  called  the  Mission  home,  ask- 
ed for  the  elders,  gave  them  her  ad- 
dress, asked  them  to  come  quickly 
as  someone  was  dying.  In  a  short 
time,  but  what  seemed  an  eternity 
to  Ruth,  two  humble  Mormon  elders, 
clothed  with  the  Priesthood  of  God, 
entered  that  humble  home,  anointed 
the  tired  head  with  holy  oil,  unitedly 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  sufferer's 
head  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
rebuked  the  destroyer  and  asked 
their  Father  in  Heaven  to  restore 
her.  All  night  Ruth  kept  watch. 
When  the  first  faint  streaks  of  day 
appeared  Mother  Maloney  opened 
her  tired  eyes  and  said,  "Sure,  dar- 
lint,  and  I  was  near  the  pearly  gates." 
With  tears  rolling  down  Ruth's 
cheeks,  she  pressed  her  lips  tenderly 
against  the  wrinkled  face  and  whis- 
pered, "God  has  been  so  good  to 
me  and  I'm  so  happy,  mother  mine." 

r\URING  the  weeks  that  followed 
there  were  happy  evenings  in 
the  Maloney  home ;  frequent  visits 
from  the  elders ;  hours  when  they 
explained  the  Gospel  and  sang  the 
songs  that  were  so  dear  to  that 
Irish  heart  and  to  Ruth.  As  mother 
Maloney  listened  to  the  sweet  trio 
of  voices  sing,  "O,  My  Father", 
"Lead  Kindly  Light",  "When  Irish 
Eyes  Are  Smiling",  she  would  say, 


"Sure  and  the  angels  couldn't  sound 
any  swater." 

HpHREE  years  had  gone  by,  days, 
weeks  and  months  in  which 
John  Benton  had  given  the  best  of 
his  young  life  in  service  for  his 
church;  he  had  tried  to  forget  his 
own  sorrow  while  he  carried  the  gos- 
pel message  to  hearts  that  were  hun- 
gering for  the  truth.  He  had  re- 
ceived an  honorable  release  and  was 
to  return  home. 

When  attending  a  mission  con- 
ference Ruth's  heart  almost  stopped 
beating;  her  face  deathly  pale,  she 
grasped  Mother  Maloney's  hand 
while  Pres.  Ralph,  John  Benton  and 
a  number  of  other  elders  walked  to 
the  stand.  With  all  the  love  that  had 
been  stored  in  her  heart  for  three 
long  years,  she  whispered  to  her 
companion,  "John"  and  that  dear 
Irish  heart  understood. 

The  meeting  was  over,  everyone 
was  thrilled  with  the  message  the 
humble  elders  had  delivered.  Ruth 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  with  her 
companion  she  walked  to  the  front 
of  the  building.  John  gave  one  gasp, 
clasped  her  extended  hand  and  with 
a  world  of  love  in  his  heart  said, 
"Ruth".  He  wanted  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  tell  her  again  that  he 
loved  her  but  remembered  that  she 
belonged  to  another.  There  was  little 
time  for  conversation  but  Mother 
Maloney  invited  President  Ralph 
and  John  to  share  her  frugal  meal 
next  day  and  there  she  told  them 
Ruth's  story.  Holding  Ruth  in  his 
arms  and  looking  into  her  precious 
eyes  he  read  some  of  the  sorrow  and 
heartache  of  the  past  three  years. 

John  baptized  Mother  Maloney 
and  President  Ralph  confirmed  her 
a  member  of  the  church.  There  was 
a  quiet  wedding  in  the  Maloney 
home,  to  be  solemnized  later  in  the 
Temple.     A   message   was    flashed 
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across  the  wires  to  the  two  homes  arms,  told  her  he  would  send  for  her 

in  the  heart  of  the  hills.  very  soon  and  she  knew  that  promise 

"Ruth  and  John  coming  on  the  came  from  an  honest  heart.     With 

midnight  train"   (Signed)   Mr.  and  smiling  Irish  eyes,  blinded  a  bit  by 

Mrs.  John  Benton.  tears  she  said,  "Shure,  and  I'll  be 

President   Ralph   gave   them   his  ready." 

blessing.    There  were  tears  in  Moth-  There  was  general  rejoicing  in  the 

er  Maloney's  eyes,  tears  of  sorrow  at  city  of  Beverly  when  the  rather  mys- 

parting  with  Ruth ;  tears  of  joy  in  terious  message  reached  there.  There 

the  peace  of  her  soul  and  the  new  were   two   happy   mothers,    a    dear 

found  happiness  for  the  little  girl  father  and  brother  who  whispered, 

she  loved  so  dearly.  She  kissed  them  "God's  Hand  Doth  Guide,"  and  on 

both  and  wished  them  "Godspeed."  bended    knees    they    humbly    said, 

John  took  Mother  Maloney  in  his  "Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee." 


NO  TIME  FOR  BITTER  THOUGHTS 

By  Josephine  Gardner  Moench 

I  envied  my  close  neighbor 

The  time  she  had  to  spare 

For    parties,    concerts,    bridge    and 

golf, 
Gowned  always  with  such  care. 

But  when  I  called  one  afternoon, 

I  found  her  quite  upset 

By  a  fancied  slight  from  a  husband 

true, 
And  a  tilt  with  her  social  set. 

I  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
That  in  my  crowded  days, 
There  is  no  time  for  bitter  thoughts, 
No  time  for  petty  frays. 

The  house  to  clean — the  meals  pre- 
pare— 
A  dress  to  make  for  Sue — 
I  can  not  brood  over  Nan's  retort 
Nor  Paul's  jest,  misconstrue. 

My  spare  thoughts  must  be  on  my 

books 
To  make  my  lesson  sure 
For  the  one  luxury  I  grant  myself 
A  class  in  literature. 


Relief  Society  Conference 
(Concluded) 


The  Library 

MABEL  S.  NOKES 

President  Boise  Stake  Relief  Society 


1V/T  Y  dear  fellow  workers :  The  Re- 
lief Society  Library  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  every  Stake  Board  is 
interested.  I  do  not  believe  that 
interest  is  enough,  we  must  be  so 
converted  to  it,  so  converted  to  the 
use  that  we  can  make  of  a  library, 
that  we  can  convince  our  Wards  that 
their  Relief  Society  library  will  have 
a  definite,  vital  place  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Because  our  Wards  and  Stakes  are 
so  different  in  size  and  population, 
we  will  have  to  study  carefully  and 
prayerfully  to  find  the  kind  of  library 
that  will  best  suit  our  needs. 

I  like  the  thought  of  Ward  li- 
braries. It  seems  to  me  that  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  Stake  or  Ward, 
the  Ward  library  will  better  fill  that 
ideal  of  a  Relief  Society  library  that 
Sister  Jennie  B.  Knight  gave  us 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  "The 
best  reading  for  the  most  people  at 
the  least  cost." 

There  are  just  a  few  simple  rules 
that  have  proved  to  be  good.  By 
following  them  one  Stake  has  estab- 
lished libraries  in  the  great  majority 
of  its  Wards.  To  stimulate  interest 
we  had  a  little  contest  and  in  a  short 
given  time  these  wards  were  to  as- 
semble their  libraries  and  place  them 
on  exhibition.  To  the  ward  having 
the  best  library  in  the  judgment  of 
the  judges,  who  were  in  no  way 
biased,  the  stake  board  gave  a  book. 

We  followed  very  simple  rules. 
We  must  have  a  Librarian,  someone 
who  knows  and  understands  books, 
who  loves  books  and  can  teach  others 
to  love  them.    If  possible  she  should 


be  a  woman  who  has  leisure  time, 
and  will  accept  the  calling  as  a  mis- 
sion, having  definite  aims  in  view. 

We  must  have  a  place  to  keep  our 
books,  preferably  a  cupboard  with 
glass  doors,  where  our  books  can 
be  seen,  but  I  think  we  should  have 
the  doors  locked  when  the  librarian 
is  not  present.  You  know  books 
are  like  small  boys,  they  are  apt  to 
turn  up  missing  just  when  we  want 
them  most. 

A  card  index  system  of  filing  the 
books  and  names  of  the  borrowers 
should  be  used.  A  small  fine  could 
be  charged  for  overdue  books,  and 
that  added  to  the  library  fund. 

Books  cost  money,  and  not  every 
Relief  Society  treasury  can  buy  a  lot 
of  books,  but  there  isn't  a  Ward  in 
the  Church  that  doesn't  have  the 
nucleus  of  a  fine  library  in  the  text 
books  they  have  bought  from  year 
to  year,  and  if  we  approach  people 
in  the  right  way  they  will  give  a  book 
— new  books,  or  old  books  in  good 
condition.  We  should  have  at  least 
one  set  of  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church,  Church  reference  books  and 
as  many  of  the  biographies  of  our 
early  men  and  women  as  possible. 
Their  lives  are  examples  of  courage 
and  faith  that  are  inspiring  to  read 
about.  Bound  copies  of  our  Maga- 
zine are  suggested. 

I  suppose  you  have  met  the  ques- 
tion, "What  about  fiction?  May  we 
put  fiction  in  our  libraries?"  I  say 
yes,  but  let  us  hold  to  as  high  a  stan- 
dard as  possible.  In  judging  fiction 
let  us  not  read  a  book  that  does  not 
leave  us  with  a  finer   faith   in  hu- 
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inanity,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  life. 
People  who  have  enforced  leisure 
time  perhaps  may  get  a  great  deal 
of  courage  just  through  reading  for 
entertainment. 

Everyone  of  you  have  cupboards 
of  books,  but  can  we  call  cupboards 
of  books  libraries — the  ideal  Relief 
Society  library?  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  must  have  these  books  read  and 
circulated  every  one  or  two  weeks 
in  order  to  call  it  a  library,  and  here 
is  where  the  work  of  the  Librarian 
begins.  Can  we  make  our  women 
library-conscious  as  we  are  making 
them  Magazine  conscious?  Can  we 
teach  them  to  form  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing home  a  book  every  week?  If  we 
can,  we  have  made  a  big  step  towards 
reaching  the  family,  and  Sister  Ly- 
man will  tell  us  "that  if  we  can 
reach  the  family,  we  can  reach  the 
community."  Is  not  that  an  ideal 
worth  striving  for? 

These  Librarians  have  missions. 
It  is  a  new  department,  and  we  must 
give  them  all  the  help  possible.  Just 
as  surely  as  we  Stake  Board  mem- 
bers strive  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  to  give  inspiration  and  help  to 
our  class  leaders,  we  should  also 
give  that  same  help  and  that  same 
feeling  toward  our  Librarians.  Ev- 
ery stake  class  leader  should  encour- 
age her  ward  class  leader  to  help 
the  ward  librarian.  There  are  several 
little  things  that  we  could  suggest 
to  the  Wards  that  would  help  them 
hold  their  libraries.  They  might  give 
five  minutes  a  week  to  the  librarian 
to  either  give  herself  or  have 
someone  whom  she  knows  is  com- 
petent, review  some  book,  just 
enough  to  give  them  a  taste  of 
it,  and  make  the  women  curi- 
ous to  finish  the  book.  In  our 
public  libraries  our  books  are  dis- 
played temptingly.  Have  your  li- 
brarians visit  the  public  libraries,  en- 
courage them  to  display  the  books 


as  alluringly  as  possible  so  that  peo- 
ple will  be  tempted  to  look  into  them 
and  read  them. 

One  of  the  finest  things  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  do  for  our 
librarians  is  to  have  our  State  Li- 
brarian talk  to  them.  In  our  July 
Union  Meetings  we  asked  Miss 
Leila  Bedford,  the  Idaho  State  Li- 
brarian, to  talk  to  our  Presidents  and 
Librarians  on  Library  Methods  and 
The  Value  of  Libraries  in  Rural 
Communities.  She  was  so  pleased 
and  thrilled  with  our  Library  pro- 
gram she  gave  each  of  the  Wards 
a  list  of  the  books  in  the  Idaho  State 
Traveling  Library,  and  offered  to 
send  them  boxes  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  books,  any  choice  they 
might  make,  to  be  kept  as  long  as 
six  months,  asking  only  as  thanks 
that  our  libraries  try  to  interest  and 
distribute  the  books  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Are  we  forgetting  that  sometimes 
we  can  interest  women  in  reading 
through  having  a  magazine  exchange 
in  connection  with  our  library?  We 
can  reach  outside  women,  and  when 
we  once  reach  them  the  possibilities 
are  endless. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  children  in 
our  libraries.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  want  to  guide  their  reading.  Let 
us  have  a  hand  in  putting  children's 
books  in  our  libraries,  so  they  can 
then  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  lives 
of  great  men  and  women.  We  can 
teach  them  to  read,  and  let  us  bear 
this  in  mind  that  we  want  them  to 
make  friends  of  books. 

Dear  Sisters,  let  us  remember  that 
most  of  the  worthwhile  things  since 
the  world  began  started  as  a  move- 
ment— sometimes  very  small.  Our 
Library  Movement  may  not  be  large 
but  let  us  make  it  permanent  and 
vital. 
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Educational  Opportunities 

LULA  Y.  SMITH 

President  Cache  Stake  Relief  Society 


£ DUCATION  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing is  the  ability  to  live  intelli- 
gently ;  to  live  intelligently  would  be 
fulfilling  all  the  purpose  of  life.  We 
are  educated  for  good  or  evil  by  all 
we  see,  hear,  feel  or  do.  Education 
is  the  ability  to  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  all  the  problems  of 
life. 

Every  person  we  meet  contributes 
to  our  education.  Our  every  day 
contact  with  others  is  the  most  vital 
influence  in  our  development.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 


There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb 
which  reads:  "He  who  would  bring 
back  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must 
take  with  him  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies." 

Relief  Society  has  developed  the 
finest  social  contacts  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  work  and  play 
together  and  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  the  rules  of  life.  From  Goethe's 
Immortal  "Faust"  we  get  this  great 
lesson — Man  lives  for  man  and  only 
as  he  works  for  his  f ellowman  can  he 
be  saved.    When  you  are  in  the  ser- 


day  Saints  offers  more  opportunities     vice  of  your  fellowman  you  are  in 


for  growth  and  development  than  is 
given  to  any  other  people  in  all  the 
world.  Among  the  most  favored 
of  these  groups  are  the  women  of 
the  Relief  Society. 

Woman's  responsibility  is  not 
alone  with  the  home,  but  with  the 
whole  world  which  has  to  do  with 
our  children.        John  Dewey  says, 


the  service  of  God.  All  we  send 
into  the  lives  of  others  comes  back 
into  our  own. 

The  scope  of  Relief  Society  work 
is  as  broad  as  life  itself.  Here  is 
developed  the  well-rounded  educa- 
tion of  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  so- 
cial and  physical. 

The  spirit  is  fed  through  the  The- 


"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  ology  lessons  and  Testimony  meet- 
wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  ings.  To  know  God  is  life  eternal, 
the  community  want  for  all  its  chil-  A  fulness  of  life  is  promised  to  those 
dren."     Every  child  is  our  child.  who  seek  him  diligently.  The  witness 

Home  should  be  a  shelter  not  only  of  the  spirit  is  that  which  sustains, 

against  the  weather,  but  against  all  The  intellect  is  fed  through  the 

detrimental  forces.        The  greatest  Literary  lessons.     Literature  feeds 

monuments  ever  erected  in  the  world  the   desire   for   beauty ;   it  glorifies 

are  erected  in  the  homes.  the  commonplace  ;  it  helps  us  to  live 

The  most  potent  factor  in  a  child's  with  other  people.    A  pearl  is  a  pearl 

life  is  an  adult's  behavior.     To  the  only  to  those  who  know  its  value. 

Relief   Society  has  been  given  the  All  great  men  and  women  live  close 

responsibility  of   education   of    the  to  God. 

women  of  the  Church.  The  develop-  Emerson  says,  "The  world  is  a 
ment  of  the  race  depends  on  the  temple  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
development  of  the  women.  There  emblems,  pictures  and  command- 
is  not  anything  a  woman  cannot  do,  ments  of  the  Deity — the  poet  is  the 
no  heights  to  which  she  cannot  attain  interpreter." 

if  she  is  living  up  to  her  privileges  Keates   says,   in   his   "Ode   to   a 

in  the  Relief  Society.    The  Prophet  Grecian   Urn,"   "Beauty    is    truth. 

Joseph  said,  then  the  angels  could  truth  beauty ;  that  is  all  ye  know  on 

not  be   restrained   from   being  our  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

associates.  "O  Lord,  open  thou  our  eyes  that 
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we  may  see  past  the  tall  buildings 
of  the  cities  and  perceive  the  souls 
thereof ;  widen  our  horizons ;  give 
us  largeness  of  heart  that  we  may 
see  the  luminous  heights  above." 

The  Social  Service  lessons  not  on- 
ly help  us  to  recognize  home  and 
community  problems,  but  create  the 
desires  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
is  not  enough  to  stand  for  the  truth 
but  we  must  carry  it  forward.  It 
develops  ability  to  render  better  ser- 
vice in  our  own  environment. 

Learn  how  you  can  best  serve, 
then  work.  The  Lord  is  the  best 
pay-master  in  all  creation.  It  is  not 
how  many  languages  we  can  speak, 
but  what  we  can  say  in  one.  It  is  not 
how  many  years  we  have  lived,  but 
how  well  we  have  lived  them. 

All  the  lessons  are  but  steps  by 
which  we  may  develop  the  power  to 
see  beyond  the  written  word  to  the 
truth  it  emphasizes.  Knowledge  is 
the  ladder  by  which  we  climb  to 
heaven. 

Possibly  there  is  no  phase  of  Re- 
lief Society  work  that  offers  more 
opportunity  for  development  than 
the  Relief  Society  Visiting  Teachers. 
They  have  the  educational  value  of 
home  contacts,  the  opportunity  to 
inspire  faith,  to  teach,  to  give  cour- 
age, to  strengthen  the  family  life,  to 
bind  up  wounds,  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  others,  to  keep  a  balance  of  inter- 
ests, and  the  opportunity  to  serve. 
Kindness  is  the  power  God  has  given 
us  to  unlock  the  door  to  those  who 
need  His  blessing.  All  the  pathways 
to  life  eternal  are  through  service. 


There  is  no  happiness  for  anyone 
today  who  hasn't  a  worthy  aim  or 
object.  Someone  has  said,  ''Hap- 
piness is  great  love  and  much  ser- 
vice." If  our  hearts  are  full  of  love 
and  our  hands  full  of  service  we 
have  solved  the  riddle  of  life,  for 
where  love  is,  God  is  there  also. 

Grace  Noel  Crowell  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Relief  Society  work  in 
these  few  lines : 

"The   day  was  long,   the  burden   I 
had  borne 
Seemed    heavier    than    I    could 
longer  bear, 
And  then  it  lifted — but  I  did  not 
know 
Someone  had  knelt  in  prayer 

"Had  taken  me  to   God  that   very 
hour, 
And  asked  the  easing  of  the  load, 
and  He, 
In  infinite  compassion,  had  stooped 
down 
And  taken  it  from  me. 

"We  cannot  tell  how  often  as   we 
pray 
For  some  bewildered  one.  hurt 
and  distressed, 
The  answer  comes — but  many  times 
those  hearts 
Find  sudden  peace  and  rest. 

"Someone  had  prayed,  and  Faith,  a 
reaching  hand. 
Took  hold  of  God,  and  brought 
Him  down  that  day ! 
So  many,  many  hearts  have  need 
of  prayer — 
Oh.  let  us  prav." 


TABERNACLE 

October  3 — 2  p.   m. 
Counselor  Amy  Brown  Lyman,  Presiding 

LAURA  W.  SALZNER 

Former  President  Swiss-German  Mission  Relief  Society 

TN   September,    1931,   we  left  our      sion.     No  doubt  there  are  many  of 
home  for  the  Swiss-German  Mis-      the  mothers  present  whose  sons  were 
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with  us  in  this  far  off  land.  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  feel  there  are  no  finer, 
no  better  young  men  to  be  found 
than  those  who  have  labored  with 
us  in  this  mission.  We  have  learned 
to  love  them,  and  to  honor  the  par- 
ents of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
capable,  sincere,  humble  missionar- 
ies whom  we  have  labored  with. 

In  the  Swiss-German  mission  all 
of  the  auxiliaries  are  organized  and 
doing  good  work.  The  Relief  So- 
ciety was  organized  fifty-three  years 
ago.  The  first  organization  was  ef- 
fected in  Berne,  Switzerland.  Two 
years  later  an  organization  was 
formed  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fifty- 
four  Relief  Society  organizations, 
with  a  membership  of  eleven  hun- 
dred. Although  these  members  are 
often  separated  by  many  miles,  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  visiting 
teachers,  who  carry  the  Relief  So- 
ciety message  into  the  homes  each 
month.  These  organizations  are  fol- 
lowing the  lesson  course  prescribed 
by  the  General  Boards,  and  enjoying 
them,  and  progress  is  being  made. 

In  each  of  the  fourteen  districts, 
which  may  be  compared  to  stakes, 
two  conferences  are  held  each  year, 
and  it  means  a  saving  from  a  meagre 
income  in  order  to  permit  the  Saints 
to  attend. 

In  1933  an  important  step  was 
taken  in  the  advancement  of  auxil- 
iary organizations  when  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Boards  were  organized, 
one  for  each  auxiliary  organization. 
This  gave  local  men  and  women  a 
greater  opportunity  to  be  trained 
and  assume  responsibility,  and  to 
give  service.  Local  district  super- 
visors were  also  appointed  to  further 
effect  this  organization,  and  to  bring 
a  closer  cooperation  between  the  mis- 
sion and  branch  societies. 

Although  the  members  are  poor, 
their  hearts  are  in  the  work.     They 


are  faithful  tithe-payers,  and  loyal 
in  supporting  the  organizations  of 
the  Church.  About  five  years  ago 
the  members  were  asked  to  pay  An- 
nual Membership  Dues  into  the  Re- 
lief Society — one  mark,  which  is 
about  twenty-five  cents  in  our 
money.  They  responded  so  well  to 
this  request  that  we  have  now  suffi- 
cient funds  sent  in  each  year  to  pay 
all  the  mission  office  expenses  of  the 
Relief  Society,  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  district  supervisors, 
and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Mission  Board  Member  who  attends 
the  conference.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful for  this  response,  for  we  know 
what  a  sacrifice  it  is  for  these  sisters, 
but  they  justify  all  the  blessings  that 
come  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  and  love  the  Gospel. 

Two  years  ago  the  "Singing 
Mothers"  were  organized  through- 
out the  mission,  and  each  district 
conference.  Last  Spring  these  groups 
furnished  the  singing  for  one  ses- 
sion of  the  conferences.  They  are  a 
music-loving  people,  and  love  to 
sing  their  beautiful  folk  songs  and 
the  Songs  of  Zion  in  their  homes 
and  meetings. 

In  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  the  branch  organizations,  a 
monthly  report  is  sent  into  the  mis- 
sion office.  These  are  compiled  into 
a  mission  report,  and  a  copy  is  sent 
to  the  district  supervisors. 

On  account  of  the  expense  of 
translating  and  printing  the  very 
fine  handbooks  which  are  sent  out 
by  the  different  auxiliary  boards  of 
the  Church,  the  organizations  have 
been  somewhat  handicapped.  This 
difficulty  is,  however,  being  gradu- 
ally overcome.  Some  of  these  books 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers, and  others,  and  the  Relief  So- 
ciety handbook  is  now  being  trans- 
lated for  their  use.  These  instruc- 
tions  do   much   to   standardize   the 
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work  and  solve  many  of  the  organi- 
zation problems. 

During  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  people  in  Switzerland  have  been 
more  prosperous  than  those  in  Ger- 
many, the  Relief  Societies  have  gath- 
ered new  and  used  clothing,  and  have 
sent  from  thirty  to  fifty  large  pack- 
ages each  year  into  the  branches  in 
Germany.  This  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Mission  Board, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  needy  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  Germany. 
Much  of  this  clothing  is  contributed 
by^non-members  who  have  learned 
of  the  charitable  work  of  the  Relief 
Society  organization,  and  send  their 
contributions  in  unsolicited.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  women 
must  work  and  help  earn  the  living, 
as  well  as  take  care  of  their  homes 


and  family,  they  find  time  to  do 
beautiful  handwork  for  their  ba- 
zaars, which  are  held  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  funds  and 
furthering  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Swiss-Ger- 
man Mission  felt  highly  honored, 
and  greatly  appreciated  the  visit  of 
our  dear  President,  Sister  Robison. 
In  that  far  off  land  they  often  feel 
isolated  from  the  body  of  the  Church 
and  this  personal  contact  with  one 
of  our  leaders  brought  a  closer  bond 
of  unity  and  understanding  between 
them. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
sisters  of  the  Swiss-German  Mis- 
sion, for  they  feel  you  are  interested 
in  them,  and  they  are  interested  in 
you. 


GENEVE  J.  DALTON 

Former  President  South  African  Mission  Relief  Society 


T  WOULD  like  to  extend  to  Presi- 
dent Robison,  her  counselors  and 
members  of  the  General  Board,  to- 
gether with  all  the  members  of  the 
Relief  Society  here,  the  greetings 
and  love  from  all  the  Relief  Society 
sisters  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
indeed  interested  in  the  work  here, 
and  they  look  to  the  sisters  of  Utah 
for  their  inspiration,  and,  of  course, 
for  their  guidance  in  the  work. 

They  have  just  the  same  desires, 
I  believe,  that  all  Relief  Society  sis- 
ters throughout  the  world  have,  to 
know  the  Gospel,  to  live  it  and  to  be 
good  Relief  Society  members. 

They  feel  the  influence  of  the 
wonderful  organization,  and  what  it 
does  for  women.  I  learned  to  love 
the  Relief  Society  work,  and  I 
learned  to  love  the  women  of  the 
South  African  Mission,  because  Re- 
lief Society  work  teaches  us  to  un- 
derstand women,  to  feel  for  them, 
and  inspires  the  desire  to  help  them. 


When  I  left  the  South  African 
Mission  there  were  sixteen  organi- 
zations. Some  of  them  very  very 
small,  and  some  of  them  a  good  size. 
The  Relief  Society  has  not  been  or- 
ganized for  so  many  years,  it  is  really 
in  its  infancy  there,  but  it  is  growing, 
and  while  I  was  there  we  were  able 
to  increase  the  membership  about 
200%.  We  were  grateful  for  this, 
and  would  have  liked  every  woman 
of  the  Church  to  be  a  member  of 
Relief  Society.  I  am  sure  this  is  go- 
ing to  come. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  a 
very  big  country ;  covering  as  much 
territory  as  the  United  States,  so 
you  will  know  that  when  we  say 
the  members  are  scattered,  we  do  not 
mean  by  a  few  miles,  but  by  a  vast 
distance,  so  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
members  of  the  Relief  Society  to- 
gether. Some  members  were  on 
farms,  great  distances  from  the 
cities,  but  we  tried  in  various  ways 
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to  reach  these  people  and  to  make  just  about  the  same  as  we  have  here 

them  members  of  the  organization.  for   raising   our    funds.     We   hold 

We   were  able,   during    the    six  bazaars  and  concerts.    We  try  every- 

years,  to  hold  two  Relief   Society  thing  because  we  have  to  scheme 

conventions  in  the  mission,  though  and  contrive  to  make  money. 

it  was  a  difficult  problem  to  get  worn-  j  haye            fa          f  of  ^  Reljef 

en  to  come  so  far,  and  to  raise  the  Sod        ins  Soutl/Africa.     T  know 

money  to  bring  them.    I  am  sure  that  of  th/  h      italit     and  love  of  the 

the  two  conventions  we  held  with  wQmen  ^     ^     arg 

representatives  from  all  districts  in  'u:iu:~~    t       v      w     u 

c     .1    *r  .       ,,     j  , ,     r^rrc  sibihties   for   it.     We   have   many 

South  Africa,  helped  the  Relief  So-  fr*enfic 

ciety  work  there.     I  know  that  it 

increased   the  women's  knowledge,  In  my  travels  home>  and  we  went 

and  they  were  more  capable  of  car-  to  a  Sreat  ™any  countries,  I  could 

rying  the  Relief  Society  work  on.  not  help  but  think  of  the  difference 

There  are  many  districts  where  in  the  women  of  the  nations.  When 

we  did  not  even  have  missionaries  we  think  of  the  natives  of  Africa 

to  help  the  sisters,  and  so  it  was  dif-  and  the  nude  women,  and  then  we 

ficult  for  new  people,  who  had  never  think  of  the  veiled  women  of  India 

done  work  in  the  Relief  Society  be-  and  Turkey,    and    the    women  of 

fore,  to  get  on  to  this  work.     The  China,   with  their  bound   feet,   we 

Relief  Society  Mission  President,  of  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  bless- 

course,  is  unable  to  visit  them  very  ing  the  Relief  Society  would  be  to 

often,  perhaps  once  a  year  at  the  these  women.     They  are  now,   of 

most.    We  have  some  small  organi-  course,  overcoming    the    traditions 

zations  with  perhaps   only  two   or  that  have  guided  them  for  hundreds 

three  members,  including  the  Relief  and  hundreds  of  years,  but  I  know 

Society  President,  a  First  and  Sec-  that  the  Relief  Society  is  just  the 

ond    Counselor,    and    the    Second  organization  that  will  help  women 

Counselor  acts  as  the  secretary.     I  and  that  will  teach  them  and  edu- 

do  not  believe  there  could  be  two  or-  cate  them  to  overcome  these  things 

ganizations  in  all  the  Church  that  do  that  bind  them  down.     In  Palestine 

more  effective  and  efficient  Relief  and  Syria  we  see  the  woman  sitting 

Society  work  than  these  two  little  in  the  door  of  her  mud  hut,  and  her 

organizations,  one  of  three  members  children   about   her   in   tatters   and 

and  one  of  four.    Where  we  found  rags  and  dirt,  and  we  wonder  how 

just  one  woman  alone,  we  tried  to  people  can  exist  like  that  and  get 

make  her  a  member  of  the  Relief  happiness  out  of   life.     Of   course 

Society  through  an  inactive  non-at-  they  look  to  the  god  whom  they  wor- 

tendance  roll.     These  sisters  would  ship,  and  they  have  that  instinct  that 

study  and  sew  and  make  things  to  every  woman  has  in  the  world,  to 

send  to  the  different  bazaars  in  the  love  her  children,  and  do  for  them, 

mission  to  help  raise  funds  for  char-  and  I  suppose  that  this  is  the  hap- 

ity.      Many   of   these   women   who  piness  these  oriental  women  get  out 

were  out  alone  were  able  to  do  that,  of  life.     But,  I  can  only  feel  proud 

and  we  often  received  parcels  from  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Relief 

them  for  our  bazaars.  Society,  and  that  I  have  been  taught 

Our  special  activities  there  were  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Former  President  of  the  Australian  Mission  Relief  Society 

f  BRING  to  you,  my  dear  brethren  work,  who  are  carrying  on  all  the 

and  sisters,   greetings   from   the  lessons  as  outline  in  our  Magazine. 

tar  off  land  of  Australia,  nine  or  ten  We  have  some  Relief  Society  Presi- 

thousand  miles  away.    I  wish  to  ex-  dents  there  who  I  am  sure  cannot 

tend  my  appreciation  for  the  Aus-  be  surpassed,  and  they  know  what 

tralian  saints.     I  think  nowhere  in  the  responsibility  of  the  office  and 

the  whole  world  could  we  find  peo-  calling  is.    We  are  striving  diligently 

pie  who  are  more  hospitable.        I  to  spread  the  work,  to  make  it  grow 

think  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  slowly  but  surely,  and  to  enlighten 

entering  any  home  that  I  was  not  the  other  sisters  regarding  its  beauty, 

made    perfectly    welcome,  whether  We  have  traveled  about  200,000 

they  were  members  of  the  Church  miles  over   land    and    watet%    that 

or  not.     They  seem  to  have  the  de-  would  be  enough  to  go  around  the 

sire  to  welcome  and    honor    their  earth  perhaps  about  eight  times,  and 

guests,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  never  once  has  there  been  any  sign 

make  them  feel  at  home  and  at  ease.  of  an  accident.     We  have  been  re- 

I,  too,  think  we  have  some  of  the  markably  blessed,  and  I  cannot,  if  1 

finest  young  men  in  all  the  Church  live   many   many   years>   repay   mv 

in  the  Australian  Mission.    The  co-  Heavenly  Father  for  His  mercy  and 

operation,  love,  unity  and  assistance  blessings  unto  us. 

that  they  gave  my  husband  and  my-  ,,r     ,           -        ,     .       .          .    . 

self  was  remarkable.  ,  ^e.,have     ound'  '"  the  mlss'°" 

When  you  leave  the   Stakes   of  ^ld    the  real  joy  of  service.     We 

Zion,  and  go  out  into  the  world,  you  "ave  found  the  life  of  real  happiness, 

begin  to  treasure  the  teachings  of  ai!d  l  am  sure  that  "^  o"ly  people 

our  Church.    When  we  meet  outside  *h?  have  g°necto  ihe4  Australian, 

people,  perhaps  who  have  not  had  Swiss-German,  South  African  Mis- 

fu^^l^.  „:i    ~t  u~~~: .  tu^  n~„  sions,  but  all  missionaries  the  world 

the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Cjos-  j    «        i      ^             j    •  ± 

„i                   •/      i                 i:  ^ i  over,  and  all  we  brothers  and  sisters 

pel  message,  it  makes  us  realize  and  .    '                        ,    .       .  .        .  ,  • 

u               *i    ui        a     ~    .«  who    are    engaged   in  this  mighty 

see  how  greatly  blessed  we  are.  1u         .  -f  &     ,         r        i-t 

t      a     *    r           u„  ~  „  +«^;^^„  work  here  at  home,  have  found  there 

In  Australia  we  have  a  territory  '    , ,  .    , 

r      ,  , *                   ,1     tt  u„a  c^4-^o  is  no  greater  way  to  obtain  happiness 

about  the  same  as  the  United  Mates.  ,       p          .     /         .  u       u     ,u 

^                       ,         ,u      . u„„„„u  than  in  service  to  our  fellow  brothers 

From  our  most  northeastern  branch  ,    .             c       ,     ,            ,M  ■ 

to  our  western  branch  we  cover  a  and  sisters.    Surely  tlie  great  Master 

distance  of   about  4,500  miles,   so  set  the  example,  and  He  told  us  that 

,i      r  ,          i    .      n  no  greater  ioy  could  be  found  than 

you  can  imagine  the  distance  between  .     °             J  J 

branches.     We  have  seven  million  in  mat  wa^' 

people  in  Australia,  but  we  have  not  In  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  of 

a  very  large  membership  in  Relief  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 

Society,  but  a  very  efficient  organi-  ter-day    Saints,  and  the  principles 

zation.     We  have  women  who  are  that  are  held  therein,  we  find  the 

certainly    converted    to    this    great  highest  standards  and  ideals  of  life. 
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By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 


Netherlands  Mission 
Space  for  Picture  here 
'THE  picture  below  is  a  group  of 
seventy-five  of  the  Singing 
Mothers  of  the  Netherlands  Mission. 
The  picture  was  taken  at  the  first 
Mission  Relief  Society  Conference 
held  September  29,  1935,  in  the 
Rotterdam  Chapel. 

A  most  excellent  account  of  this 
•very  happy  event  comes  from  Sister 


to  carry  on  their  part  of  the  work. 

The  Conference  began  with  a  tes- 
timony meeting  at  8 : 30  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  necessary  for  some  of 
the  sisters  to  leave  home  at  6  a.  m. 
in  order  to  be  in  Rotterdam  for  this 
early  meeting.  Ninety-six  of  the 
faithful  members  were  present,  and 
bore  wonderful  testimonies  which 
were  faith-promoting  to  all  who 
heard  them.     One  elderly  sister,  a 


Group  of  Singing  Mothers  of  the  Netherlands  Mission 


liermana  F.  Lyon,  President  of  the 
Mission  Relief  Societies.  It  was 
quite  an  undertaking  for  the  sisters 
of  the  Mission,  but  the  great  interest 
that  was  taken,  and  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  conference,  indicates 
that  it  may  be  an  annual  event.  \\ 
also  gave,  as  the  Relief  Society  con- 
ferences do  everywhere,  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  work  throughout  the 
entire  season.  This  conference  had 
the  effect  of  demonstrating  to  the 
brethren,   the   ability  of   the   sisters 


member  of  the  first  Relief  Society  in 
Holland,  was  present  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion. 

During  the  following  meetings 
held  during  the  day,  the  program 
of  education  and  activity  as  it  is 
sponsored  by  the  Relief  Society  or- 
ganization, was  given  in  fine  detail, 
including  a  demonstration  of  correct 
visiting  teachers'  work,  the  proper 
use  of  the  charity  fund,  and  a  splen- 
did demonstration  of  the  lesson 
work.     The  ideas  for  the  conference 
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program  were  suggested  by  the  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine,  and  the  Bulle- 
tins that  are  sent  from  the  office  to 
the  missions.  Sister  Lyon  stressed 
the  very  important  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  Mission  is  not  an  iso- 
lated group,  but  a  part  of  the  great 
Relief  Society  as  a  whole,  world- 
wide in  its  scope.  The  practical 
phases  of  the  work  were  included, 
and  one  very  interesting  part  of  the 
program  was  a  discussion  on  how 
to  hold  a  successful  bazaar  without 
resorting  to  raffling.  The  Relief  So- 
ciety manual,  Handicrafts  for  Every 
Woman,  is  welcome  in  this  Mission, 
and  felt  to  be  a  great  aid  in  the  prac- 
tical work. 

At  noon  a  warm  lunch  was  served 
to  the  visiting  sisters,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  time  of  the  meeting 
was  given  over  to  reports  from  the 
branch  presidents.  This  proved  to 
be  most  successful,  and  while  the 
women  have  had  little  experience  in 
public  speaking,  they  gave  very  ex- 
cellent reports,  and  only  two  out  of 
the  number  of  Presidents  were  ab- 
sent. 

The  music  furnished  by  the  chorus 
of  seventy-five  Singing  Mothers  was 
a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  service. 
The  Conference  concluded  with  the 
evening  session.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  saints  and 
many  investigators  present  at  the 
conference,  which  concluded  with 
the  evening  session.  During  these 
remarkable  meetings  splendid  mis- 
sionary work  was  accomplished,  and 
a  demonstration  given  of  what  the 
Relief  Society  can  do  for  the  women 
of  the  Church.  To  quote  Sister 
Lyon :  "It  was  with  regret  and 
thanksgiving  that  we  heard  the  last 
song  and  prayer — regret  that  our 
spiritual  feast  together  had  come  to 
an  end,  but  sincere  gratitude  to  our 
Father  for  the  rich  outpouring  of 


His  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  gather- 
ings. We  will  long  remember  our 
Testimony  and  other  meetings  and 
the  lovely  music  of  our  Singing 
Mothers." 

Tongan  Mission 

n^HE  Tongan  Mission,  the  most 
remote  from  Relief  Society 
headquarters,  consists  of  eighteen 
branches.  The  Relief  Society  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Martha  E.  Wolfgram, 
writes :  "Were  it  not  for  the  handi- 
cap in  the  language  there  would  be 
100%  Magazine  subscriptions  in  this 
Mission."  The  sisters  are  so  ap- 
preciative of  the  letters  from  the 
office,  and  of  everything  that  comes 
to  them.  Deep  gratitude  is  felt  for 
the  lessons  prepared  for  their  use, 
and  they  do  thrill  at  the  feeling  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  great  whole, 
and  are  recognized  as  such. 

Conditions  in  Tonga  are  different 
from  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Church,  perhaps,  as  there  are  no 
poor,  no  one  in  dire  need.  The  peo- 
ple have  very  little  money,  but  food 
grows  in  abundance,  and  everyone 
has  a  home.  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  money  which  is  collected  in  the 
organization  to  help  the  mission  and 
missionaries.  "The  Gate  Beautiful," 
a  lovely  pageant  printed  in  the  April, 
1935  issue  of  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  was  presented  at  the  dis- 
trict conference,  and  went  over  very 
successfully. 

"We  are  ready  at  all  times  to  do 
our  part  in  furthering  the  great 
work,  you  can  be  assured  of  our 
following  in  every  way  the  instruc- 
tions and  advice  from  the  General 
Board." 


South  American  Mission 
'TPHE   first  message   comes   from 
Sister  W.  Ernest  Young,  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  American  Mission 
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Relief  Society :  "We  greet  you  from 
sunny  South  America.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  place  to  be.  The  saints 
are  anxious  to  learn  and  do  new 
things.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
such  an  interesting  group  of  sisters 
as  we  have  in  our  Relief  Society 
here.  We  now  have  two  organiza- 
tions in  this  Mission,  one  is  German, 
the  other  Spanish.  Soon  we  shall 
organize  another  branch  at  Haedo. 
"Our  program  of  this  year  fol- 
lows:  (a)  Theology;  (b)  History — 
Study  of  Argentine  development ; 
(c)  Music;  (d)  Work  and  Business 
Meeting;  (e)  Open  day  each  fifth 
week,  i.e.,  during  a  month  of  the 
quarter.  Our  program  is  to  develop 
interesting  work  meetings." 

Parowan  Stake 

A    VERY  beautiful  flower  show, 

sponsored  by  the  three  Relief 

Societies  of  Cedar  City  and  the  Ce- 


dar City  Garden  Club,  was  held  in 
Cedar  City,  September  14,  1935. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Bastow  of  the  B.  A. 
C.  judged  the  display  on  color  har- 
mony and  arrangement.  The  judge 
remarked  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  well  arranged  flower 
shows  she  had  ever  seen.  More 
thought  was  given  to  color  harmony 
and  arrangement  rather  than  species 
of  flowers.  There  were  over  one 
hundred  individual  entries  made. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  Show  was  the  three  table  set- 
tings. Each  Ward  arranged  one 
table.  There  were  two  luncheon 
tables,  one  formal  and  one  informal, 
and  one  dinner  table.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  were  emphasized  as  table 
decorations.  The  women  all  felt 
that  the  affair  was  a  fine  success  and 
are  looking  forward  to  a  bulb  show 
which  they  are  planning  for  next 
Spring. 


Flower  Show,  Cedar  City,  Sept.  14,  1935 
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Benson  Stake 

HP  HE  remarkable  frugality  and 
wide  scope  of  Relief  Society  ac- 
tivities is  shown  in  the  reports  that 
come  into  the  office  from  the  Stakes 
and  Wards  of  the  organization.  A 
very  splendid  piece  of  work  was  ac- 
complished in  the  Benson  Stake  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cache  County 
Red  Cross  organization.  A  course 
in  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick  was  recently  completed,  and 
certificates  have  been  awarded  to 
eighty-nine  women,  one  of  the  larg- 
est classes  of  this  type  to  successfully 
complete  the  work,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  National  organiza- 
tion. The  closing  of  the  course  was 
made  the  occasion  for  very  fine  pub- 
lic exercises,  where  the  value  of  the 


Red  Cross  training  and  the  educa- 
tion the  Relief  Society  women  had 
received,  were  stressed.  An  outline 
of  the  work  which  had  been  accomp- 
lished was  given,  and  recognition 
was  made  by  the  public  officials  and 
members  of  the  Relief  Society,  with 
appropriate  musical  numbers. 

P\URING  the  holiday  season  all 
members  of  Sharon  Stake  who 
were  ill  or  home-bound  were  enter- 
tained in  a  special  manner.  The  Sis- 
ters in  each  Ward  divided  them- 
selves into  groups  and  visited  every 
home,  where  a  meeting  was  held  fol- 
lowed by  a  social.  Some  of  those 
visited  had  been  unable  to  come  out 
to  meeting  for  years  and  deeply  ap- 
preciated and  enjoyed  these  lovely 
gatherings. 


^O^^^^^O^^^^^t^^'^^^C^''^C^'^Or'^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^ 


PROSE  AND  POETRY 

By  Delia  Adams  Leitner 

Washing  the  dishes  and  making  the 

beds 
And  cooking  the  meals  each  day; 
Dusting  and  darning  and  baking  the 

bread, 
And  putting  the  clothes  away ; 
The  endless  daily  tasks  become 
So  tiresome  till  it  seems 
That  mothers  know  but  prose  in  life, 
Their  poetry  but  dreams. 

But  oh,  the  rhythm  of  pattering  feet, 

The  meter  of  laughter  and  song, 

The  lilt  of  child  voices  in  glad  de- 
light 

Bearing  love's  theme  along. 

And  a  measured  strain  creeps  into 
the  day 

Lifting  the  load  of  care, 

Transforming  its  prose  to  a  poem  of 
joy 

A  lyric  of  love  and  prayer. 


BATTLING  STILL 

By  Sara  Lyman 

0  the  weary,  weary  waiting 
For  the  thing  that  lies  ahead, 

1  am  weary  of  the  food  I  eat 
And  weary  of  the  bed. 

I  am  weary  of  the  suffering 
And  weary  of  the  pain, 
And  ever  weary  wondering 
When  I'll  be  well  again. 

Then  shall  I  quit  the  battle 
I've  been  fighting  all  this  time, 
Say  the  path's  too  steep  before  me 
That  I  cannot  make  the  climb? 

No.    For  all  this  weary  waiting 
There  is  surely  some  reward, 
Something  safe  and  sweet  and  cer- 
tain, 
Something  I  can  work  toward. 

For  we  all  must  taste  the  bitter 
That  we  might  enjoy  the  sweet. 
O  Lord  give  strength  and  courage 
That  I  shan't  admit  defeat. 
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Relief  Society  and  Missionary  Work 


INASMUCH  as  the  question  has 

been  brought  into  the  office  from 
a  number  of  Stakes,  we  are  giving 
this  statement  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  the  Relief  Society  and  the 
Missionary  work. 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  there  is 
perhaps  no  movement  dearer  to  us 
than  that  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  we  are  very  anxious,  all  of  us, 
to  do  our  part  in  aiding  this  great 
cause.  In  the  Church  set-up  each 
organization  has  its  definite  work  to 
do,  and  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  Missionary  move- 
ment is  an  activity  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  what  Relief  Society  women  do 
to  further  this  should  be  done  as 
members  of  the  Ward.  The  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  missionaries  in  the 
field  does  not  rest  with  the  Relief 
Society  as  an  organization. 

During  the  present  emergencies, 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
the  Relief  Society  should  give  its  at- 
tention to  its  welfare  and  relief  pro- 
gram. The  feeling  of  the  General 
Board  and  Presidency  in  the  matter 
is  that  if  our  organizations  keep  up 
this  work  in  answer  to  the  demands 
of  the  present  time,  it  will  be  all 
they  are  able  to  accomplish. 

We  urge  our  women  to  do  their 
full  share  in  all  the  Church  work, 
and  as  we  have  indicated,  we  hope 
they  will  contribute  to  the  missionary 
fund,  but  they  do  this  as  individual 
members  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
favor  activity  for  this  work  within 
the  organization. 

Care  of  Records : 
A  N  organization  is  judged  by  the 
records   it  keeps.     The  Relief 


Society  is  justly  proud  of  the  fine 
standards  which  are  set  through  the 
careful  preparation  of  its  record 
books.  However,  reports  have  come 
to  us  form  various  quarters  that  due 
care  has  not  been  exercised  in  col- 
lecting and  keeping  the  records  of 
the  Relief  Society  in  safe  places. 
This  grave  responsibility  rests  with 
the  President  and  Secretary.  We 
think  this  is  a  good  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Stakes  and 
Wards  that  these  records  are  of 
immense  value,  and  suggest  that  the 
secretaries  take  steps  to  collect  all 
material  that  is  available  and  see 
that  there  is  some  definite  place 
where  these  valuable  books  may  be 
kept  with  safety  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Make  a  special  effort  to  get 
everything  of  the  past  that  is  avail- 
able, and  include  it  in  the  records  of 
the  Stakes. 

New  Stake  Organization : 
/T*HE  year  1935  was  remarkable 
for  many  things,  but  especially 
for  the  growth  of  the  Wards  and 
Stakes  of  our  Church.  There  were 
many  reorganizations  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  stakes. 
May  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  deep  gratitude  to  all 
our  fine  Presidents  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  they  have  done,  and  wel- 
come the  new  ones  to  the  group.  At 
October  conference  the  record  of  the 
new  stakes  and  reorganizations  was 
read,  but  since  that  time  we  have  to 
note  the  arrival  of  a  new  Stake — 
Bonneville — taken  from  the  Liberty 
Stake.  Sister  Cornelia  S.  Lund 
succeeds  Sister  Amy  P.  Romney  as 
President  of  the  Liberty  Stake,  and 
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Sister  Pearl  A.  Daynes  is  President 
of  the  youngest  of  our  Stakes — 
Bonneville.  All  good  wishes  to  them. 

Music : 

TX/'E  are  almost  at  the  threshold 
of  our  Anniversary.  Choris- 
ters and  Organists,  have  you  select- 
ed your  music  for  this  particular 
day?  Would  it  not  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  sing,  as  a  special  number, 
the  song  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  loved  so  well — "A  Poor  Way- 
faring Man  of  Grief  ?"  The  trio  ar- 
rangement can  be  obtained  for  ten 
cents  per  copy  at  the  Beesley  Music 
Company,  61  South  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  March  Theology  Lesson  : 

HpHE  impressive  theology  lesson 
for  March  relates  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Church  of  the  temple  en- 
dowment and  baptism  for  the  dead. 

The  fact  is  emphasized  and  most 
significant  that  these  holy  ordinances 
may  only  be  administered  in  places 
specially  built  or  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  places  become  holy 
shrines. 

The  specific  revelations  concern- 
ing this  matter  explains  the  fact  to 
many  questioning  minds  of  the  great 
urge  the  saints  felt  to  complete  the 
Nauvoo  temple  even  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  amid  such  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Social  Service  Lesson : 


A 


NATION   is    what    its    homes 
From  the  home  the  child 


are. 


derives  his  basic  ideas  of  obedience, 
of  citizenship,  of  respect  for  author- 
ity, his  spiritual  and  religious  ideals, 
and  even  his  ideas  of  speech.  Upon 
the  integrity  of  the  home  rests  the 
future  promises  of  life  itself. 


Read  Proverbs  31:27-28. 
Work  and  Business: 

PHE  condition  of  floors  makes  or 
mars  the  appearance  of  every 
home.  In  "Handicraft  for  Every 
Woman,"  pages  27-30,  much  valu- 
able information  can  be  found  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  improving  floors. 
On  page  119,  article  7,  the  meth- 
od used  for  filling  joinings  of  sealex 
is  given.  This  same  method  can  be 
used  for  patching  worn  places  in 
linoleum  so  the  patch  is  scarcely  no- 
ticeable. 

npO  increase  our  appreciation  of 
the  truly  artistic,  and  our  power 
to  translate  it  into  our  daily  life,  is 
one  of  the  objectives  of  our  new  book 
Handicraft  for  Every  Woman.  By 
its  use  in  our  Work  meetings  the 
standard  of  beauty  in  the  home  will 
be  raised  throughout  our  Church. 

Literary  Department : 

V\7"HEN  does  a  book  really  be- 
come a  friend?  During  this 
month  make  a  friend  of  at  least  one 
character  from  a  great  book.  A 
delightful  list  of  those  it  would  be 
good  to  meet  is  found  on  page  582 
of  the  September  Magazine.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  tell  what  this 
friendship  has  done  for  you. 

Teacher's  Topic : 

I^ACH  night  in  February  as  you 
prepare  for  slumber  check  on 
your  day's  conduct.  Have  you  lost 
control  or  have  you  turned  away 
your  wrath  with  a  soft  answer? 
Have  you  stilled  your  child's  rising 
anger  by  answering  him  mildly  and 
softly? 

Discuss  and  memorize  Browning's 
lines  found  on  page  580  of  the  Sep- 
tember Magazine. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


'^'OT  only  in  the  United  States 
are  thousands  paying  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  natal  day, 
February  12th,  but  in  many  other 
lands  his  virtues  are  told  and  men 
are  made  better  through  the  example 
of  his  wonderful  life. 

His  sayings  reach  the  hearts  of 
men  and  move  them  to  like  action. 
We  need  today  his  uncompromising 
honesty.  He  said,  "You  may  burn 
my  body  to  ashes  and  scatter  them 
to  the  winds  of  heaven.  You  may 
drag  my  soul  down  to  the  regions 
of  darkness  and  despair  to  be  tor- 
mented forever ;  but  you  will  never 
get  me  to  support  a  measure  which  I 
believe  to  be  wrong,  although  by  so 
doing  I  may  accomplish  that  which 
I  believe  to  be  right.  I  know  that  the 
Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right;  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

"Here  are  23  ministers  of  differ- 
ent denominations  and  all  of  them 
are  against  me  but  three,  and  here 


are  a  great  many  prominent  mem- 
bers of  churches ;  a  very  large  ma- 
jority are  against  me.  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  Bible  and  I  do  not  so 
understand  this  book,"  and  he  drew 
forth  a  pocket  New  Testament. 
"These  men  well  know  that  I  am 
for  freedom  in  the  territories,  free- 
dom everywhere  as  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  will  permit,  and  that 
my  opponents  are  for  slavery.  They 
know  this  and  yet,  with  this  book  in 
their  hands,  in  the  light  of  which 
human  bondage  cannot  live  a  mo- 
ment they  are  going  to  vote  against 
me ;  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all.  I 
know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the 
storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His 
hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and 
work  for  me,  and  I  think  He  has, 
I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing, 
but  truth  is  everything ;  I  know  I  am 
right,  because  I  know  that  liberty 
is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and 
Christ  is  God.  I  have  told  them 
that  a  house    divided  against    itself 
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cannot  stand,  and  Christ  and  reason 
say  the  same,  and  they  will  find  it  so. 
Douglas  doesn't  care  whether  slavery 
is  voted  up  or  down,  but  God  cares, 
and  humanity  cares,  and  I  care,  and 
with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  I 
may  not  see  the  end ;  but  it  will  come 
and  I  shall  be  vindicated,  and  these 
men  will  find  they  have  not  read 
their  Bible  right." 

We  need  his  faith  to  drive  us  to 
our  knees.  He  said,  "I  have  been 
driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by 
the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own 
wisdom  and  that  of  all  about  me 
seemed   insufficient   for  that   day." 


Through  his  fearless  honesty  and 
trust  in  God's  direction,  he  grew  ac- 
cording to  his  need ;  his  mind  mas- 
tered the  problems  that  confronted 
him,  and  as  the  problems  grew  so 
did  his  comprehension  of  them.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  man  is  so  well  fitted 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  crises 
of  an  epoch-making  time. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  while  his  resources  and  mag- 
nanimity were  sorely  tried,  he  was 
never  found  wanting.  Through  his 
courage,  justice,  even  temper,  fer- 
tile counsel  and  his  deep  humanity 
"he  stood  an  heroic  figure,  the  center 
of  an  heroic  age." 


Passing  of  Julina  L.  Smith 


A  T  the  ripe  age  of  86  Sister  Julina 
Lamson  Smith  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Donnette 
Smith  Kesler,  Friday,  January  10, 
1936.  Sister  Smith  was  the  wife  of 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  ever 
stood  by  his  side  aiding  him  in  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  do.  She  was 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine 
of  whom  survive  her,  among  them 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve  and  David  A. 
Smith,  First  Counselor  in  the  Presid- 
ing Bishopric.  72  grandchildren  and 
25  great-grandchildren  are  left  to 
honor  her.    ■ 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  wife 
and  mother,  which  was  always  well 
done,  she  labored  for  thirty  years  in 
the  Relief  Society  Organization, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  from  1892  'til  1921.  For  years 
she  was  counselor  to  President  Em- 
meline  B.  Wells.  She  established  the 
burial  clothes  department  while  she 
was  in  office.  She  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

After  working  for  a  long  time  in 
the    Endowment    House,    she    was 


among  the  first  called  to  labor  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

She  was  a  successful  obstetrician 
and  many  mothers  bless  her  for  her 
able  and  systematic  help. 

Sister  Smith  once  said : 

"A  woman  who  would  make  a 
success  of  her  life  must  endeavor  to 
make  her  home  an  altar  of  peace, 
love  and  companionship.  Her  hus- 
band should  rest  confident  in  her 
gentle  solicitude,  and  her  children 
trust  in  her  unfailing  wisdom.  Such 
an  ideal  does  not  imply  wealth,  ed- 
ucation nor  brilliant  gifts.  Faith, 
affection,  fidelity,  industry,  and 
above  all,  integrity,  constitute  the 
requirements  for  such  a  happy  wom- 
an's life  and  success."  Those  who 
knew  her  most  intimately  will  testify 
that  she  in  her  life  exemplified  this 
preachment. 

Sister  Smith  was  firm  in  her  con- 
viction, kindly  in  her  attitude,  de- 
voted to  her  family,  friends  and  the 
Church.  Her  sons  and  daughters 
have  a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  to 
them  from  this  noble  woman  and 
their  illustrious  father. 
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Great  Britain  Mourns 


'"PWO  of  England's  illustrious 
sons  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond 
in  January,  1936.  Rudyard  Jipling, 
the  noted  writer,  and  King  George, 
Great  Britain's  beloved  monarch. 
These  two  have  played  their  parts 
well.     The  one  by  contributing  to 


the  world's  literature  lasting  poetry 
and  fiction,  the  other  by  reigning 
wisely  and  well.  They  will  ever  be 
remembered  among  the  illustrious 
great  who  have  added  laurels  to 
Great  Britain's  galaxy. 


Dr.  Ellis  Reynolds  Shipp 


(^)N  January  20th  in  the  historic 
Lion  House  Dr.  Ellis  Reynolds 
Shipp  was  the  recipient  of  a  family 
luncheon  given  by  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Ellis  S.  Musser,  followed  by  a 
reception  conducted  by  the  Yale 
Camp,  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 
in  celebration  of  her  89th  birthday. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  very 
happy  one  for  Dr.  Shipp.  Last  June 
she  was  honored  by  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  for  sixty 
years  service  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. She  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1876.  She  was 
privileged  to  address  the  faculty 
banquet  at  that  time.    After  visiting 


a    grand-daughter    in    Washington. 
D.  C,  she  returned  home  in  July. 

In  her  long  life  Dr.  Shipp  has 
played  many  parts.  Not  only  has 
she  labored  as  a  physician  and  nurse 
she  has  trained  many  nurses.  She 
served  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society  for  years, 
as  a  charter  member  of  the  Utah 
Women's  Press  Club  and  has  partici- 
pated actively  in  various  social  and 
literary  societies. 

Three  daughters,  one  son,  thirty- 
six  grandchildren,  thirty-three  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren look  up  to  this  woman 
who  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  her  people. 


"Minnequa  Historical  Bulletin" 


TXTE  are  in  receipt  of  delightful 
Christmas  Greetings  from  the 
officers  of  the  Minnequa  Historical 
Bulletin.  We  deeply  appreciate  the 
pages  they  have  sent  containing  most 
valuable  information  on  the  pioneer 
history  of  the  West.  The  Christmas 
1935   Bulletin   deals  especially  with 


Mormon  history.  The  compilers  have 
been  painstaking  in  their  efforts  to 
be  accurate  and  just. 

We  have  read  the  pages  with  much 
pleasure  and  congratulate  those  who 
have  got  them  out  in  the  success  of 
their  undertaking. 


Lesson  Department 


Work  and  Business 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
WORK  AND  BUSINESS 

THIS  time  of  year  women  be- 
gin to  -think  about  house 
cleaning  and  home  renovat- 
ing. The  refinishing  of  floors,  the 
painting  of  woodwork,  walls  and 
furniture  have  an  important  place 
in  this  planning.  Any  of  these  sub- 
jects would  be  fine  for  a  demonstra- 
tion or  a  talk  in  Work  and  Business 
meeting.  From  page  27-45  of 
Handicraft  for  Every  Woman,  in- 
structions and  suggestions  for  all 
this  work  are  given. 

CTORED  away  in  almost  every 
home  one  or  more  old  wicker 
chairs  can  be  found.  They  are  not 
good  enough  to  use  as  they  are,  but 
are  too  good  to  throw  away.  They 
have  no  equal  for  the  porch  or  gar- 
den, and  full  instructions  for  the  easy 
way  of  painting  wicker  can  be  found 
on  pages  42-43  of  i "Handicrafts  For 
Every  Woman."  Bright,  bold-pat- 
terned cushions  complete  the  effect. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS 
Lesson  VI 

TO  market  to  market  to  buy  a 
fat  calorie."  Only  by  means 
of  long  sustained  experiments 
have  the  principles  of  a  wholesome 
diet  been  laid  down.  Of  course  new 
truth  is  always  being  discovered  and 
old  pronouncements  shaken,  yet  cer- 
tain facts  continue  to  uphold  the 
family  table.  Where  to  seek  them, 
how  to  find  one's  way  between  food- 
fads  on  the  one  hand  and  exaggera- 
tions on  the  other,  how  to  judge 
qualities  in  products,  how  to  avoid 


extravagance  and  yet  try  out  valu- 
able novelties  and  expend  the  food 
budget  for  wholesome,  varied  meals, 
are  the  essentials.  Price  has  many 
complex  elements  in  food  industry. 
Fluctuation  may  be  due  chiefly  to 
good  or  bad  season  of  farm  products, 
however,  the  locality,  transportation, 
refrigeration,  terminal  facilities, 
complexity  of  sale  organization,  type 
of  stores,  kinds  of  service  expected 
of  dealer,  type  of  food  such  as  pro- 
tein in  form  of  choice  meat  instead 
of  cheese  or  legumes,  size  of  contain- 
er selected,  quantity  bought  at  one 
time,  special  sales,  grade  and  quality, 
whether  bought  in  packages  or  in 
bulk,  time  and  season  of  buying,  the 
purpose  for  which  used  and  storage 
enter  into  wise  purchasing.  For 
greater  satisfaction  and  economy 
perishable  foodstuffs  which  vary  in 
price  and  quality  more  than  any 
other  should  be  personally  selected. 
A  visit  to  the  market  will  often  offer 
new  suggestions  for  the  menu. 
Telephoning  an  order  however  saves 
the  housewife  much  time  and  energy 
and  is  permissible,  for  good  buying, 
where  the  price  and  quality  are 
standardized  and  where  the  grocer 
or  butcher  has  been  dealt  with  some 
time  and  may  be  trusted  to  fill  cus- 
tomer's orders  carefully.  As  a 
means  of  precaution  and  check  up 
it  is  well  to  use  the  kitchen  scales 
occasionally.  It  is  better  to  buy  by 
definite  quantity.  The  shopper  who 
asks  for  ten  cents  worth  of  this  or 
that  is  really  asking  to  be  cheated. 
Quality  should  be  stressed  most  in 
food  buying.  With  canned  and 
packaged  foods  the  element  of  fluid 
buying  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
industry  is  committed  to  sound  prac- 
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tice,  that  sanitation  for  factories  and  ished  savings,  lost  jobs,  are  hazards 

bakeries  be  enforced,  that  impurities  which  are  unforseeable  as  to  the  time 

and  adulteration  are  ruled  out  by  they  strike,  and  they  do  strike  most 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administra-  families  at  some  time.     If  the  re- 

tion,  all  of  which  can  better  be  done  serves  of  all  American  families  pro- 

if   Mrs.   Buyer  knows  brands  and  vided  adequately  for  sudden  needs, 

labels  and  reads  them  carefully.  then  savings,  which  is  for  use  in  just 

.  such  emergencies  could  be  as  accu- 

Questions  rate  as  any  otner  -tem  jn  tjle  budget. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  good  rules  to  But  the  consumer  must  meet  condi- 
follow  in  buying  fruit  and  vege-  tions  as  they  are,  and  one  of  these 
tables,  canned  and  packaged  foods,  conditions  is  a  result  of  the  amazing 
and  compare  with  your  own  buying  growth  of  installment  buying  which 
habits.    How  does  it  score  ?  has  become  so  woven  into  our  pres- 

2.  When  is  it  economical  to  buy  ent  economic  life.  Whether  desirable 
in  large  quantities?  or  not — and  only  the  peculiar  circum- 

3.  Discuss  advantages  and  disad-  stances  of  each  person  or  family  can 
vantages  of  packaged  food  as  com-  determine  that — many  do  purchase 
pared  with  those  bought  in  bulk.  goods  on  the  installment  plan.     De- 

4.  Do  vitamins  put  into  fancy  spite  the  urge  for  economy,  the 
containers  have  more  value  than  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  difficult 
cheaper  product  bought  from  miller,  collection  methods  used  by  adver- 
farmer,  or  other  producers?  tisers  of  "easy  payment"  ways,  the 

5.  Compare  home  and  commercial  time  payment  plan  is  taken  for 
canning.  Which  is  the  most  eco-  granted.  This  being  true  consumer 
nomical?    Why?  credit  should  be  used  intelligently. 

/~^xTCTTT\/rT?r>  -d-d  r\-m  t^tv/tc  Some  credit  men  agree  that  install- 
CONbUMEK  PROBLEMS  ment  buying  is  a  sound  financial  in- 
Lesson  VII  vestment  when  it  is  undertaken  with 
IT  THEN  ready  money  is  scarce  due  respect  for  the  family  income 
y  \/  and  the  consumer  needs  or  and  when  the  charge  for  the  ac- 
sometimes  thinks  she  needs  commodation  is  not  too  high.  Hap- 
something  very  much  she  turns  to  hazard  installment  buying  is  frowned 
credit.  Ordinary  expenditures  are  on  by  all  g°od  economists.  Before 
just  ordinary  and  to  a  large  extent  the  consumer  adopts  this  method  of 
are  predictable.  Every  woman  who  purchase  and  before  entering  into 
has  attempted  to  follow  a  planned  any  contract  she  should  as  a  matter 
budget  in  her  own  household  knows  oi  business  know  exactly  what  the 
that  bills  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  carrying  charge  and  rate  of  interest 
laundry,  electricity,  gas,  etc.,  can  be  are.  To  be  safe  this  plan  should  be 
foreseen  with  some  degree  of  ac-  considered  as  part  of  household  bud- 
curacy  but  that  unpredictable  trou-  get  and  payments  made  to  keep  in 
bles  develop  from  the  "extras."  It  pace  with  income  so  that  temptation 
takes  only  one  large  bill  for  an  to  buy  is  not  more  than  can  be 
emergency  surgical  operation  to  un-  afforded  at  one  time, 
balance  the  best  of  budgets,  and  such  Question  s 
a  calamity  may  come   suddenly  no 

matter  how  carefully  and  faithfully  1.  When   in   your   opinion    is    it 

health   habits  are  observed.      Acci-  permissible  or  advisable  to  use  the 

dents,  sickness,  death,  birth,  climin-  installment  plan  of  buying? 


.u 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  carrying 
charge  ? 

3.  Should  your  budget  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  buying  on 
the  installment  plan? 

4.  How  much  does  this  form  of 
credit  really  cost? 

5.  Compare  installment  with  other 
forms  of  credit  as  to  rate  of  interest 
charged. 

6.  Can  you  afford  to  use  this  form 
of  credit? 

CONSUMER'S  PROBLEMS 
Lesson  VIII 

THE  modern  trends  in  buying 
household  textiles  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  housewife 
looks  well  to  her  choosing.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  use  of  cot- 
ton over  silk,  wool  and  linen.  This 
may  be  due  to  increased  variety  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  price.  Best  grades 
of  cotton  are  never  as  expensive  as 
the  same  grade  in  other  fabrics. 
Sales  of  best  table  linen  damask 
have  decreased  and  the  use  of  rayon, 
celanese  and  other  synthetic  types 
have  increased.  Good  linen  damask 
is  expensive  at  the  output  but  with 
proper  care,  wears  a  long  time. 
Rayon  in  colors  and  patterns  similar 
to  those  of  linen  may  be  had  in  many 
grades,  some  qualities,  however,  are 
as  expensive  as  linen.  Less  expens- 
ive cloths  may  have  rayon  patterns 
on  cotton  background.  The  quality 
of  all  synthetic  fabric  is  determined 
by  the  fineness  of  yarn,  the  twist, 
and  closeness  of  weave.  Lace  cloths 
are  among  best  sellers.  The  major- 
ity are  cotton  and  machine  made. 
Handmade  linen  laces  are  expensive. 
If  the  price  is  low  even  if  claimed 
to  be  "linen  handmade"  it  is  well  to 
be  skeptical.  Handmade  filet  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  knots  at  each 
intersection  of  mesh. 

Breakfast  and  lunch  cloths,  tow- 


els, curtains,  stockings  are  made 
from  various  fibres,  either  separate 
or  in  combination,  in  many  colors, 
sizes  and  prices.  Clearness  of  fabric, 
weight,  length,  elasticity  or  stretch 
at  top  and  ankle,  reinforcements, 
color,  finish  and  size  are  some  points 
to  consider  in  choosing  stockings. 

When  all  types  of  fabrics  are  con- 
sidered it  is  evident  that  color  has 
invaded  the  traditional  stronghold  of 
white  and  in  some  instances  such  as 
bed  spreads  has  displaced  it  alto- 
gether. This  increased  use  of  color 
has  brightened  homes  and  in  most 
cases  beauty  and  harmony  is  the 
result,  but  it  has  had  its  drawbacks 
in  the  unstable  dyes  used.  Towels 
of  all  kinds,  bed  spreads,  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  table  cloths,  napkins, 
have  decreased  somewhat  in  size. 
while  sheets  have  increased  in 
lengths.  Although  the  price  of  some 
articles  has  been  lower  the  past  year 
the  real  cost  has  been  higher  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  material 
used. 

Questions 

1.  Compare  your  own  habits  of 
buying  today  with  those  of  three 
years  ago.  Is  it  more  practical  ?  Do 
you  get  your  money's  worth? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "irregulars," 
"seconds"  and  "full  fashioned"  in 
stocking  manufacture? 

3.  Although  sheer  hosiery  con- 
tains less  silk,  why  is  it  often  as 
expensive  or  more  so  than  service 
weight  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between 
silk  and  rayon  stockings? 

CONSUMER'S  PROBLEMS 
Lesson  IX 

NO  matter  how  well  the  house- 
wife has  done  her  purchasing, 
the  life  of  the  commodity 
bought  may  be  long  or  short  accord- 
ing to   the  kind   of   care  given   it. 
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If  silks,  woolens,  rayon  wear  out  ness  is  the  manufacture  of  packaged 
more  quickly  than  they  should  it  is  soaps.  Most  of  these  come  in  flake 
possible  that  they  have  been  washed  beads  and  granules  and  can  be  used 
in  too  hot  water,  with  too  strong  with  safety  on  all  washable  articles, 
soap,  with  too  much  friction  or  But  not  all  packaged  soaps  are  alike, 
pressed  with  too  hot  an  iron.  Each  Inferior  varieties  have  crept  into  the 
kind  of  fabric  or  article  has  its  own  market  which  the  housewife  should 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  guard  against  for  sake  of  her  hands 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly,  as  well  as  for  the  fabrics.  Flakes 
The  reaction  of  solvents  used  and  sold  in  bulk  at  low  price  should  be 
the  handling  are  different  with  each  scrutinized  unless  they  are  of  a  re- 
fabric.  Home  laundering  once  con-  liable  brand  and  sold  by  a  reputable 
sidered  a  menial  task  has  been  digni-  dealer.  Packaged  soaps  have  not 
fied  by  home  economics  and  indus-  replaced  the  bar  type  but  they  make 
trial  experts,  the  result  of  which  in-  a  solution  and  suds  much  quicker, 
creases  the  wearability  of  washable  The  first  requisite  of  good  soap  is 
garments  and  household  linens,  its  cleaning  quality.  Second,  it  must 
With  the  greatest  amount  of  care  take  out  the  dirt  with  minimum  rub- 
and  the  least  amount  of  cleansing  bing  and  effort.  Third,  it  must  clean 
agents  used  it  costs  much  to  be  clean,  without  injury  to  hands  or  fabric. 
However,  it  is  not  economy  to  be  Thick  closely-knit  bubbles — the  last- 
stingy  with  soap.  It  is  one  of  the  ing  kind — are  sign  of  quality  soap, 
most  important  aids  in  modern  while  inferior  ones  make  watery 
housekeeping.  It  is  in  almost  con-  bubbles  that  quickly  burst  and  dis- 
stant  use  in  every  home.  Consider  appear, 
then  what  it  means  to  have  available 

the  right  soap  for  a  given  job.    All  Questions 
soaps  are  not  alike.    Some  have  in 

them  certain  ingredients  that  render  1.  Discuss  the  safest,  most  practi- 

them  unsuitable  for  fabrics.   Others  cal  and  most  economical  method  of 

have  not  the  quality  for  making  good  caring  for  such  fabrics  as  silk,  wool, 

suds.    Still  others  require  the  use  of  cotton,  linen  and  rayon.     How  and 

strong  arm  methods  to  do  their  work.  why  do  they  differ  ? 
One  advance  in  science  of  cleanli- 


VICTORS 

By  Joseph  R.  Meservy 

We  must  be  tried  and  taste  the  bitterness  of  life. 
If  we  endure  the  sorrow  and  the  strife 
That  chance  to  meet  us  as  we  go  our  way, 
And  if  we're  ever  faithful  day  by  day, 
We  shall  be  all  the  stronger  for  each  ill 
We've  struggled  past  and  overcome,  until 
We'll  find  ourselves  with  strength  enough  to  win 
And  always  be  the  victor  over  sin. 


BEFORE  THE  LIGHT  GOES  OUT 

By  Mary  E.  S.  Abel 

We  left  our  Heavenly  Home  on  High,  rejoicing  came  to  earth 

Forgetting  all  we  ever  knew,  our  parentage  and  birth. 

To  here  progress,  was  Father's  will,  but  He  could  not  let  us  go 

Until  a  wondrous  plan  was  given,  to  guide  us  here  below. 

Fternal  life  awaits  us,  if  we  life's  lessons  learn, 

And  live  each  day  to  gain  His  love,  'twill  insure  a  safe  return. 

Free  agency  is  given  us,  but  let's  be  brave  and  stout, 

And  prove  our  loyalty  to  him 

Before  the  Light  goes  out. 

Our  home  can  be  a  Heaven  for  our  lives  within  can  bring 
More  joy  than's  ever  realized  in  the  palace  of  a  king. 
Where  father  speaks  in  loving  tones  to  her  who  loves  his  praise, 
As  a  sweet  continued  story  of  those  happy  courting  days. 
It  lightens  every  burden,  it  makes  life  seem  worth  while, 
When  father  uses  kind  sweet  words  and  greets  her  with  a  smile. 
It's  love  that  makes  home  heaven,  then  why  look  round  about 
When  love  is  here.     Then  give  her  cheer 
Before  her  Light  goes  out. 

Then  mother's  eager  to  return  the  love  and  comfort  rare, 
When  father  uses  loving  words,  for  he,  too,  likes  his  share. 
Then  freely  shower  on  him,  just  all  the  joy  you  can, 
And  train  the  children  in  their  love,  'twill  make  the  happiest  man 
To  feel  love's  arms  around  him,  love's  whispers  soft  and  low. 
'Twill  mean  so  much  to  him,  the  love  we  feel,  to  know. 
Love  grows  with  use.     Then  don't  forget  to  scatter  it  about 
And  make  for  him  a  happy  home 

Before  his  Light  goes  out. 

Or  if  you  have  a  neighbor,  friend,  or  pal  of  long  ago, 
And  your  presence  and  words  of  love  will  cheer  him  up,  you  know, 
Why  put  it  off  from  day  to  day?     Why  till  tomorrow  wait? 
And  have  the  saddest  feeling,  when  you've  put  it  off  too  late. 
The  time  to  give  your  flowers,  or  to  speak  your  words  of  cheer, 
Is  when  your  friends  are  living  and  they  can  see  and  hear. 
Don't  wait  until  you  know  that  they  are  down  and  out, 
You've  lost  your  chance  to  do  it 

When  the  Light  goes  out. 

The  day  we  live  in  is  the  day  of  which  the  Seers  have  spoken, 
When  Prophets  are  upon  the  earth  and  Heaven's  silence  broken. 
A  time  when  Temples  speak  the  praise  of  Father's  wondrous  plan 
By  which  Salvation  reaches  out  and  brings  relief  to  man. 
No  earthly  power  should  hinder  us  from  seeing  duty  clear, 
What  we,  the  favored  ones,  can  do  for  those  so  near  and  dear. 
We  can  be  Saviors — joy  supreme,  when  we  hear  the  pleasing  shout 
Of  gratitude — If  this  we've  done 

Before  the  Light  goes  out. 

Then  let's  be  up  and  doing  while  yet  the  day  is  clear, 
For  no  one  knows  when  cometh  night,  our  days  are  numbered  here. 
Then  every  day  should  be  our  best  and  no  offense  be  given 
To  one  of  Father's  children  here,  if  we're  approved  of  Heaven. 
So  let  us  cheer  each  one  we  meet  and  let  them  feel  and  know 
That  we're  in  very  deed  a  friend.    Let  this  our  actions  show 
Don't  let  one  feel  that  no  one  cares,  if  they  get  down  and  out. 
Let's  bring  good  cheer  to  all  we  meet, 
Before  the  Light  goes  out. 


YOU  and  YOUR  CAREER 

Learn  to  do  well  the  important  tasks  set  by  modern  industry. 
Turn  idle  time  into  study  time.  Be  prepared  for  your  op- 
portunity when  it  comes. 

Note:  Until  March  15,  make  reservations  three  weeks  before  you 
intend  to  register. 
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BUY  NOW  AND  SAVE 

We   have   made  this   slogan    mean   much   to   homes    in    Salt    Lake,    all  over   Utah, 
Southern  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

We  are  out  of  the  high  rent  district  and  own  our  own  building  and  warehouse; 
buy  in  carloads  for  cash  and  take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts. 

i~*  O    A    XT  ¥  T  17     FURNITURE 
VJ  t\.  /\.  Ill    1    L    COMPANY 


1050   East  21st  South  St. 


NATURE'S  MOST 
PERFECT  FOOD 

AND 

ECONOMICAL  TOO 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE  F0R  HOME  DELIVERY— PHONE 


ARDEN  DAIRY 


L.      D.      S.      GARMENTS,      CUTLER       VALUES 

No.     68.  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton,  Old  Style  85c — New  Style  $  .75 

No.  500.  Super  Non-run  Rayon,  Short  Sleeves  and  Knee  Length  1.10 

No.     74.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Fine  Combed  Cotton  1.19 

No.     73.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  Silk  Stripe,  Ladies'  New  Style  Only 1.25 

No.     64.  Lt.  Med.  Wt.  Bleached  Combed  Cotton  1.25 

No.     62.  Med.  Hvy.  Wt.  Bleached  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton 1.65 

No.     56.  Extra  Hvy.  Wt.  Bleached  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton  1.98 

No.     82.  33  1-3%   Wool 3.15 

No.     70.  10%  Wool  Silk  Stripe 2.25 

In   ordering  garments   please  state   if  for  ^0/$A 

men    or    women,    and    if    old    or    new    styles  KT     p  ^  ^ 

are    wanted;    also    state    bust,    height    and  ^K        MM  #  ■  Af^  ( 

weight  of  person.     Marking  10c.  ^^p}^|%{f   % 

An    additional    charge    of    20%    will    be  Atn?  r"TT>v  u*« 

made   on   orders   for   persons   weighing   210  SALT  LAKE  CITY  V^1»J 

pounds  or  over.  UTAH         57  Years 


L.    D.    S.    GARMENTS 

Good  grade  and  well  made.     Garments  that  satisfy,  when  ordering,  state  size, 

new  or  old  style,  and  if  for  man  or  lady.     Postage  prepaid. 

No. 

144.  Light  weight  cotton,   New                  No.  1118.  Med.  Hvy.,  Wool  and  Cot. 

or  Old  Style  $  .85                             Mixed    - $3.50 

No. 

33.  Spring     Needle,     Lt.     Wt.                  No.     472.  Elastic  Knit,  Light  Weight, 

Cot.  New  or  Old  Style 1.25                             New  Style  Only  75 

No. 

205.  Fine     rib,     Med.     Weight,                  No.     609.  Run    resist    rayon,    Ladies 

New  or  Old  Style  1.35                             New  Style  Only  1.10 

No. 

405.  Run  resist  rayon,   New  or                  No.     758.  Ecru  or  White,  Med.  Heavy                 ■ 

Old  Style  1.35                             Old  and  Men's  New  Style..  1.65 

No. 

464.  Rib.  Knit,  Med.  Wt.,  New                  No.     908.  Heavy  Weight  Cotton  Ecru 

Style  Only  1.00                             Old  or  New  Style  1.95 

Marki„g  .oc    BARTON  &  CO.   safs^-s 
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FISHER'S 


VITAMIN  "D' 


BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD 

Strong  Bones  and 
Better  Teeth 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  your  child 
needs  plenty  of  Sunshine  Vitamin  "D". 
Fisher's  Vitamin  "D"  Bread — both 
white  and  whole  wheat — supplies  the 
extra  Vitamin  "D"  to  help  growing 
boys  and  girls  build  strong  bones  and 
better  teeth.  At  good  grocers  every- 
where. 

FISHER'S  VITAMIN  "D" 
BREAD 

Baked    by    master    bakers   in    the    large 
home-owned 

AMERICAN    LADY    BAKING 
COMPANY 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and 

Women — Children's  Clothing 

A  Specialty 

Prompt   and   Careful  Attention 

to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph   Orders 

Temple  and 
Burial  Clothes 


Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 

GENERAL  BOARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY 


Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Telephone  Wasatch  3286 
29  Bishop's  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


™E"  GARMENTS 

Of  Superior  quality  and  workmanship  manufactured  for  the 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

And  sold  at  prices  defying  competition.     When  ordering  from  us 
remember   we  Pay  Postage   Anywhere  in   the   United   States. 


No.  FOR    LADIES 

735   Light  Weight  Cotton  Ribbed $  .88 

703  Flat  Weave  Spring  Needle 98 

750  Non-Run    Rayon    1.00 

l'<9  Ribbed  Light  Weight  1.10 

762  Non-Run  Rayon  1.15 

792  Fine   Quality   Cotton    Lisle 1.25 

714  Medium    Weight    Cotton 1.25 

734  Non-Run  Rayon  Super  Quality....  1.25 


No.  FOR  MEN 

635  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt $  .88 

662  Men's  Non-Run  Rayon  1.25 

602  Extra    Fine    Quality    Lisle 1.25 

614   Med.    Wt.    Ex.    Quality* 1.25 

620  Men's  Light  Wt.  Double  Back 1.25 

664  Med.  Hvy.  Wt.  Cot.  Double  Back  1.50 
660  Silk  and  Wool  Medium  Weight...  1.95 
6111   50%   Wool  Heavy  Weight 2.95 


Garments  Marked  Upon  Request.     10c  Per  Pair  Extra 
Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice.     20%  Extra  Charge  for  Sizes  Over  46. 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old  Style  and  if  for  Man  or  Woman.     Also  state  if  long 

or   short    sleeve,    short   or   long   legs   are   wanted.     Give   accurate    Bust    Measurements. 

Height  and  Weight.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

42    So.    Main    St.,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah— OLDEST    KNITTING    STORE    IN    UTAH 
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Courage  Leading  On 

Inscribed  and  dedicated  to  Zion's  Sisterhood  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Relief  Society 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

O  sing  a  Song  of  Service,  let  it  sound  from  sea  to  sea, 
As  Zion  hails  her  daughters  of  Relief  Society, 
Across  the  hills  and  valleys,  list  the  workers  symphony ! 
As  Courage  leads  them  on 

Humanity  is  calling  for  the  test  of  fortitude, 
The  world  replies  with  armies  and  the  ranks  of  brotherhood, 
But  Zion  speaks  in  Priesthood  and  her  glorious  womanhood, 
As  Courage  leads  them  on 

In  sorrow  and  affliction  and  the  calls  of  charity, 
In  high  or  lowly  station,  or  wherever  it  may  be, 
The  messengers  stand  ready  in  Relief  Society, 
With  Courage  leading  on 
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Birthdays 

By  President  Louise  Yates  Robison 

DID  those  fine  women  of  Nau-  dren  a  greater  respect  for  the  Sab- 

voo  have  vision  of  a  future  bath.     I  wish  every  young  mother 

for  Relief  Society?    When  it  could  have  heard  her  speak  of  her 

was  organized  what  did  they  expect  own   childhood.        Preparation   for 

the  standards  would  be  in  94  years  ?  Sunday  began  on  Saturday  morning 

How   nearly   are   we   carrying   out  when  her  mother  would  assign  the 

their  aims  in  meeting  conditions  to-  different  household  tasks.  When  the 

day?    Birthdays  are  milestones  and  sweeping,    dusting    and    scrubbing 

a  review  of  the  past  as  well  as  plans  were  accomplished,   food  was   pre- 

f or  the  future  seem  appropriate.  pared  to  make  unnecessary  any  cook- 

The  record  of  Relief   Society  is  ing  on  Sunday.     Not  all  of  the  chil- 

evidence  that  the  "naked  have  been  dren  had  special  Sunday  clothes,  so 

clothed — the  hungry  fed  and  the  sor-  the  best  they  had  were  cleaned  and 

owing  comforted."  Many  have  had  pressed  ;  shoes  were  shined  and  baths 

loving  service  of   which  no  record  taken.      When   the   material   things 

has  been  kept.  were  in  readiness,  there  was  always 

We  can  celebrate  our  birthday —  an  hour  for  Bible  stories  or  Sunday 

March  17th — with  feelings  of  grati-  School     lessons.       When     Sunday 

tude  and  satisfaction  for  the  accom-  morning  came  it  was  different  from 

plishments  of   the  past,    but    with  other  days — there  was    order    and 

solicitude   for  the  future,  we  must  peace.     Children  were  not  urged  to 

find  where  we  can  improve.  attend    Sunday    School — they   were 

For  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  prepared— and   eager   to   go.      This 

taught  correct  principles  by  inspired  was  not  an  unusual  home.     Many 

leaders.     The  challenge  for  each  of  of  my  readers  had  the  same  experi- 

us  today  is :  How  are  we  teaching  ence  in  their  childhood.     Could  not 

these  principles  in  our  homes  ?  Those  this  same  program  be  adopted  today 

who   make  the  excuse  that   "times  with  profit  ?  It  was  my  good  fortune 

have  changed"  may  not  realize  that  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 

often  it  is  the  method  of  meeting  the  mother  of  the  Sister  who  described 

situation  that  has  changed.     Honor  her  girlhood  home.     Three  of  her 

and  truth  and  loyalty  are  as  essential  children  are  now  my  friends.     One 

today  as  they  ever  have  been.  is  a  counselor  in  a  Stake  Presidency, 

In  a  testimony  meeting  recently  one  in  the  Relief  Society  Stake  Pres- 

a  young  woman  made  an  appeal  to  idency  and  one  is  the  Stake  President 

mothers  to  help  develop  in  their  chil-  of  Primary. 
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Relief   Society's   project  is   Bible  are  old  enough  would  be  prepared 

reading  in  the  home.     This  compre-  to  tell  some  incident  in  the  life  of 

hends   more   than   the    number    of  the  honored  one,  a  lasting  impression 

chapters   read  by  the   Mother.      It  could  be  made, 

means  teaching  the  children  to  know  Before  the  baptism  of  one  of  the 

the  contents  of  the  Bible  by  telling  children  or  the  young  son  becomes 

stories  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  a  Deacon,  the  whole  family  should 

child.  be  taught  why  these  ordinances  are 

A  delightful  method  of  teaching  performed  and  make  a  real  event  of 

the  Scriptures  is  used  in  one  of  the  tne   occasion.      Prayer,   tithing,   the 

mission  homes   which   I   have  been  Word  of  Wisdom  and  many  other 

privileged  to  visit.    When  the  group  important  principles  can  be  taught 

comes  to  the  dinner  table,  each  per-  jn    the    home    when    children    are 

son  gives  a  favorite  Scriptural  pas-  yoUng.    It  requires  care  and  thought, 

sage ;  this  makes  an  harmonious  at-  0f  course,  but  may  we  not  find  that 

mosphere   for  the   blessing   on  the  "times"  have  not  changed  so  much 

food  which  follows.     The  "Articles  as  the  attitude  of  parents? 

of  Faith"  or  the  Sunday  School  Sac-  TT     .                         ,       ,         . 

rament  Gem  can  be  taught  in  the  Havmf  a  s°n  °r  daughter  inter- 

same  manner.  est.ed  inrthe  Chur(*or  holdinS  a  P0' 

Respect  for  the  General  Authori-  s«lon  of  responsibility  is  the  most 

ties  of  the  Church  and  an  interest  in  flori°us  compensation  for  any  ef- 

their  lives  can  readily  be  taught  by  f ort  that  Parents  make" 

remembering  birthdays  in  the  home.  My  birthday  wish  for  the  mem- 

If  on  the  birthday,  of  the  Prophet  bers  of   the  Relief   Society   is  that 

Joseph  Smith  or  of  President  Grant,  we    make    the    standards    of     our 

the  mother  would  plan  a  special  treat  Church  the  foundation  upon  which 

for  dinner,  flowers  for  the  table  or  we  build  our  lives.     They  are  our 

a  birthday  cake  and  the  children  who  only  safeguards  in  a  world  of  doubt. 


HOW  BIG? 

By  Alberta  H.  Christensen 

I  cannot  tell  how  big  I  am 

'Cause  things  have  sort-of  mixed  me  up. 

Suppose  I   take  some   doughnuts, 
Just  three  or  four  or  so — 
My  mother  says,  "Enough,  my  son, 
You're  pretty  small,  you  know." 

But  if  I  scratch  my  elbow 

Upon  the  garbage  can, 

Why  then  she  says,  "There,  there,  don't  cry. 

You're  mother's  great  big  man." 

I  cannot  tell  how  big  I  am, 

'Cause  things  have  sort-of  mixed  me  up ! 


How  Can  We  Strengthen  Our  Homes? 

By  Counselor  Amy  Brown  Lyman 


FOR  convenience  and  clarity  this 
subject  will  be  presented  un- 
der three  topics — Preparation 
for  Home  Life  and  Parenthood  ;  Or- 
ganization of  Home  Life  ;  Ideals  and 
Standards ;  and  this  is  done  without 
regard  to  sequence  in  subject  matter 
and  with  a  realization  that  topics 
necessarily  overlap. 

Preparation  for  Home  Life  and 
Parenthood :  In  any  discussion  of 
The  Llome  and  Home  Life,  we  nat- 
urally go  back  to  some  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  ideal  home.  We  are  reminded 
of  what  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said — that  in  order  to  have  an  ideal 
home  and  ideal  home  life  and  the 
right  kind  of  children,  we  must  start 
with  the  great-grandparents.  He 
placed  great  stress  upon  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  background  and  up- 
on the  importance  of  proper  mating. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  holds  that 
if  the  home  is  to  fulfil  its  proper 
function  it  must  meet  certain  mini- 
mum specifications,  material  and 
moral,  and  of  these  specifications  he 
says  the  fundamental  ones,  from  the 
child's  point  of  view,  are  "that  the 
home  should  be  founded  on  true  love 
and  marriage ;  that  the  parents 
should  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
or  at  the  very  least  free  from  trans- 
missible defects  and  disease  ;  that  the 
father  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
provide  an  income,  and  that  the 
mother  should  be  able  to  manage  a 
home  and  have  the  intelligence  and 
disposition  to  give  children  the  care 
which  they  need." 

It  is  being  realized  more  and  more 
that  young  men  and  women  should 
have  special  training  and  education 
for  home  life  and  parenthood ;  that 


these  subjects  are  far  more  import- 
ant than  Greek,  Latin  or  mathe- 
matics. And  it  is  gratifying  that  in 
some  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
today  courses  are  being  given  in 
The  Family  and  Family  Life. 

Miss  Johanna  Colcord,  a  student 
of  family  life,  maintains  that  much 
of  the  family  trouble  today  result- 
ing in  divorce  and  desertion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  boys  are  not  trained 
to  work  and  make  a  living,  and  girls 
are  not  trained  to  be  home-makers 
and  mothers. 

Organization  of  Home  Life :  Our 
attention  in  this  article  is  especially 
directed  to  our  question,  which  am- 
plified is — What  can  Relief  Society 
women  today  do  to  strengthen  their 
homes  which  are  already  long  estab- 
lished and  which  have  shown  some 
weak  spots  ?  We  cannot  begin  over 
again.  Perhaps  there  is  a  way  by 
which  we  can  improve  and  strength- 
en them  if  we  but  give  sufficient 
thought  to  the  matter.  Perhaps  a 
survey  of  our  own  homes  by  our- 
selves, based  on  certain  accepted 
standards  and  ideals,  some  of  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  enumerate,  might 
reveal  some  latent  potential  strength 
which  we  possess,  as  well  as  our 
weakness,  and  point  the  way  to  cor- 
rection and  improvement.  Stock- 
taking is  as  valuable  in  personal  and 
family  affairs,  and  may  be  as  profit- 
able, as  stock-taking  in  business. 

Social  economists  tell  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  home  should  cost 
no  more  than  double  the  yearly  in- 
come, or  the  income  for  two  to  three 
years,  never  to  exceed  three  years ; 
that  people  who  go  beyond  this  are 
sure  to  meet  financial  difficulties,  un- 
less rescued  by  a  streak  of  good  luck, 
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which  is  rare  and  not  to  be  depended  They  are  based  largely  on  the  stand- 

upon.  ards  of  the  homes  which  the  young 

They  tell  us  also  that  home  life  people  have  just  left.    As  time  goes 

should  be  organized  and  regulated  on  they  may  be  raised  and  improved, 

just  as  a  business  is  organized  and  or  again,  unless  great  care  is  exer- 

regulated;  that  income  and  expend-  cised,  they  may  be  lowered.    If  high 

iture  should  be   formulated  into  a  standards  are  set  and  maintained  in 

budget  arranged  by  the  family  joint-  the  home  and  riveted  in  the  minds 

ly — a  budget  which  includes  all  of  and  lives  of  children,  they  are  apt 

the  receipts  and  disbursements.    For  to  remain  as  a  guide  and  influence 

either  parent  to  have  secret  receipts  throughout  life.    They  will  form  the 

and  disbursements  is  not  conducive  strongest   weapon  of    defense,   and 

to  harmony  and  real  efficiency.     If  will  become  as  mighty  armor  in  the 

there  is  a  regular  income,  and  it  can  battle  of  life. 

be  arranged,  the  wife,  as  a  partner,  Latter-day   Saints  accept    all    of 

should  have  an  allowance  for  which  those  excellent  ideals  and  standards 

she  is  responsible ;  each  child  should  of  living  as  defined  and  set  up  by 

also  have  a  definite  allowance,  how-  social     economists,     educators    and 

ever  small.  moralists,  and  considered  by  them 

There  should  be  a  division  of  work  as  fundamental  to  the  highest  phys- 

and   responsibility   in   the  home  ;   a  ical,  mental  and  moral  growth.    This 

lively   sense   of    obligation ;    willing  position  is  supported  by  the  Thir- 

cooperation  and  reciprocation.  There  teenth   Article   of   Faith — "We  be- 

should  be  a  sharing  of  advantages  lieve  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 

and  sacrifices.      In  home  operation  benevolent,   virtuous,   and  in   doing 

there   should  be   a   definite   weekly  good  to  ALL  MEN  :  indeed  we  may 

schedule,  with  certain  days  for  cer-  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition 

tain  work ;  also  a  definite  daily  sched-  of  Paul :  We  believe  all  things,  we 

ule,  a  regular  hour  for  doing  the  va-  hope   all   things,   we   have   endured 

rious  daily  tasks,  regular  hours  for  many  things,   and  hope  to  be  able 

arising  in  the  morning  and  for  going  to   endure   all   things.      If   there   is 

to  bed  at  night  and  for  meals.  There  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good 

should  be  a  time  for  every  task  and  report  or  praiseworthy  we  seek  after 

every  task  accomplished  in  its  time —  these  things." 

a  place  for  everything  and  every-  They  believe  that  homes  should  be 

thing  in  its  place.  clean>  wen  kept  and  sanitary ;  that 

Ideals  and  Standards :  High  stan-  there  should  be  the  proper  kind  of 

dards  of  home  life  and  high  ideals  f 00(j    f or   growth   and    sustenance ; 

are  a  great  protection  and  a  powerful  that  there  should  be  opportunity  for 

aid  toward  righteous  and  successful  phyScial  and  mental  health,  for  edu- 

living.     They  help  to  regulate  our  cati0n,  character  development,  recre- 

lives  and  our  behavior,  to   furnish  ation>   morai   an(j   spiritual  growth, 

motives,  to  stimulate    ambition,    to  They  foster  family  solidarity,  family 

govern  our  choices    and    decisions.  p^e  and  righteous  ambition.    They 

They  help  us  to  resist  temptation,  encourage  cooperation  and  recipro- 

evil  and  wrong-doing.  cation  in  the  home,  also  good  ethics 

Home  standards  are  first  set  by  and  good  behavior.     They  strive  to 

the    new    home-makers    or    newly-  minimize  friction,  and  lessen  family 

weds,  and  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  tensions.     But  in  addition  to  all  this 

on   their   background   and   training.  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  restored 
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Gospel  with  its  comprehensive  plan  Important  among  the  guides    to 

of  life  and  salvation  as  a  guide  to  right  living  is  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 

their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  paths,  a     revelation     given     through     the 

Latter-day  Saints  agree  with  so-  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the  interest 

ciologists  that  the  family  is  the  most  of  temporal  salvation.     This  docu- 

important  of  the  social  institutions,  ment,  which  emphasizes  the  proper 

They  believe,  in  addition,  that  it  is  care  of  the  body,  condemns  tobacco 

a  most  sacred  and  holy  institution  and  alcohol,  advises  against  the  use 

and  that  family  life  is  the  most  im-  of  hot  drinks  and  other  stimulating 

portant  of  all  human  relationships,  foods,  and  promises  unusual  bless- 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  their  ings  to  those  who  observe  it. 

belief  in  pre-existence,  in  a  future  Other  ideals  and  helps  to  spiritual 

life,  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  development  are  family  and  secret 

and  in  the  eternal  and  everlasting  prayers   and   the   blessing    on    the 

union  of  husbands  and  wives  and  of  food ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 

parents  and  their  children.  Day,  including  attendance  at  Sacra- 

The  Latter-day  Saint  standard  of  ment  Meetings  and  partaking  wor- 

marriage  is  the    Temple    marriage  thily  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  ob- 

ceremony.     Simple  and  without  os-  servance  of   Fast  Day.     Fast  Day 

tentation,  it  is  dignified,  impressive,  observance   is   most   important  and 

and  comprehensive.     In  connection  beneficial.     It  is  a  blessing  to  those 

with  it  a  vow  of  chastity  is  taken  who  give  and  to  those  who  receive, 

which  is  a  glorious  consecration,  and  and  is  a  most  appealing  and  satis- 

a  powerful  influence  in  preserving  factory  opportunity  of  being  a  "good 

the  high  single  standard  of  morality  neighbor." 

for   which   the   church   has   always  The  greatest  asset  to  any  home 

strongly  stood  and  which  generally  is  spirituality.     It  is  the  most  dy- 

has  resulted  in  good  morals  and  in  namic  force  for  good  that  we  know 

happy  marriages.  anything   about.      Real   spirituality. 

Tithing  is  accepted  by  Latter-day  however,  does  not  just  happen,  it  is 
Saints  as  a  law  of  God  to  man.  To  not  a  thing  separate  and  apart  from 
observe  the  law  is  to  be  obedient  to  our  every  day  lives,  to  be  had  and 
our  Heavenly  Father.  The  law  con-  enjoyed  at  will.  It  comes  as  a  natural 
tains  promises  of  rewards,  but  the  result  of  faithful,  consistent,  right- 
greatest  blessing  is  no  doubt  the  sat-  eous  daily  living  and  obedience  to 
isfaction  which  comes  from  obedi-  God's  laws, 
ence  to  a  law  of  God. 

m 

MY  PRAYER 

Dear  Lord,  let  me  see  life  always  as  I  do  today. 
Keep  Thou  my  footsteps,  lest  they  go  astray, 
Take  away  the  indecision  and  the  fear, 
Help  me  make  the  ones  I  love,  each  day  more  dear, 
Do  not  let  my  mind  go  back  to  miseries  past, 
Or  let  mistakes  I've  made  dark  shadows  cast; 
Help  me  to  be  a  model  mother,  wife  and  friend, 
And  keep  me  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  end. 

— Alice  Marie  Stoddard. 


Opportunity 


By  Counselor  Kate  M.  Barker 


WHAT  do  men  in  this  audi- 
ence think  today  is  the  best 
gift  that  God  on  high  could 
give  a  human  being?  .  .  . 

''The  best  gift  that  I  can  conceive 
that  God  could  give  to  one  human 
life  is  opportunity.  A  man  may  be 
an  excellent  surgeon,  and  may  have 
his  work  at  his  fingers'  end,  but  if 
he  never  finds  anyone  who  needs  his 
help,  he  can  never  attain  to  success 
in  life.  Only  the  men  to  whom  God 
gives  an  opportunity  to  do  things 
can  make  a  success  of  life.  .  .  . 

"What  was  Christ's  joy?  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  ease  and  comfort ; 
it  was  not  in  long  life  or  in  the  ap- 
plause of  men ;  it  was  not  in  riches 
and  things  of  that  kind.  Who  will 
question,  when  we  come  to  really 
think  of  it,  that  those  things  are 
paltry  things  compared  with  the  last- 
ing joy  of  having  done  things?" — 
W.  T.  Grenfell 

TN  order  to  meet  intelligently  op- 
portunities that  come  to  us,  we 
must  have  an  informed  mind,  we 
must  know  the  facts  and  understand 
their  meaning,  we  must  be  able  to 
think  clearly.  Much  of  the  world's 
weakness  and  many  of  its  wrongs 
come  from  lack  of  'straight  and  hon- 
est thinking.  We  must  know  the 
truth  if  the  truth  is  to  make  us  free. 
But  important  as  correct  ideas  are, 
they  alone  are  not  enough.  Com- 
bined with  these  intellectual  guides 
we  must  have  right  ideals,  motives, 
loyalties — those  motivating  qualities 
which  come  from  the  heart.  Mind 
and  heart  must  work  together : 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 


soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind." 

Our  educational  courses  in  Relief 
Society  have  been  preparing  the 
women  of  the  Church  to  meet  op- 
portunities for  service  intelligently. 
Perhaps  never  were  a  group  of  wom- 
en better  prepared.  But  are  we  be- 
coming more  concerned  with  our  own 
self -development  than  with  the  ser- 
vice we  can  render  others?  Do  we 
realize  that  a  self -centered  life  tends 
to  defeat  its  own  purpose?  Every 
single  addition  we  make  to  our  lives 
increases  our  responsibility.  Jesus, 
who  set  the  example,  had  the  greatest 
of  inner  strength  and  purity,  but 
led  a  life  remarkable  for  its  objective 
interests.  He  "went  about  doing- 
good."  To  those  with  whom  He 
came  in  contact  He  brought  joy  and 
happiness. 

QPPORTUNITIES  for  doing 
good  are  on  every  hand.  We 
were  told  by  the  Prophet  to  "assist 
in  correcting  the  morals  and 
strengthening  the  virtues  of  com- 
munity life ;  to  raise  human  life  to 
the  highest  level."  Are  we  meeting 
this  opportunity  for  service,  or  are 
we  passively  permitting  the  dollar 
value  to  take  precedence  over  the 
value  of  human  souls?  Changes  do 
not  come  by  thinking  fine  thoughts  or 
by  forming  good  resolutions  alone — 
changes  come  when  these  ideals  and 
resolutions  find  their  way  into  action. 
Perhaps,  as  never  before,  the  world 
needs  clear  thinking,  resulting  in 
courageous  action — not  just  day- 
dreaming. 

We  cannot  shut  our  young  people 
out   from  environmental  influences, 
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we  can  only  try  to  improve  those 
influences.  In  our  smaller  towns, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  people  with  the  same  ideals,  sure- 
ly if  the  women  unitedly  work  for 
Gospel  standards  in  community  ac- 
tivities, great  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Opportunities  do  not  only  come  in 
helping  to  solve  the  big  problems 
of  the  world,  but  in  all  the  little  con- 
tacts of  every-day  life,  and  here  is 
where  most  of  us  fall  short.  Any 
opportunity  for  kindness  is  a  big 
opportunity.  A  British  Prime  Min- 
ister was  asked:   "How  big  is   the 

under-secretaryship  for  B ?" 

"As  big  as  the  Under-secretary,"  he 
replied. 


How  big  are  the  seemingly  little 
opportunities  for  service  all  about 
us?  In  their  possibilities  for  doing 
good  and  increasing  happiness  they 
are  as  big  as  we  make  them.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  contribution  that  most 
of  us  will  be  able  to  make  is  right 
where  we  are  in  our  own  home  and  in 
our  own  community.  But  most  of 
the  work  of  building  a  better  world 
must  be  done  in  and  through  or- 
dinary jobs,  in  the  home  and  in  im- 
proving local  conditions.  By  seeing 
the  opportunities  there  and  meeting 
them,  we  contribute  to  the  great 
work  of  building  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 


THE  UNDERPRIVILEGED  CHILD 

By  Lacy  Woolley 

Poor  little  one,  you  tried  so  hard  to  learn, 
Your  eyes  raised  trustfully,  with  eagerness  to  mine ; 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  word  forms  slowly  traced, 
Your  wee  lips  sounding  each  one,  line  by  line. 

You  finally  grasped  one — how  your  eyes  would  beam ! 
"I  know  it  ev'ry  time — it's  here,  and  here! 
I  won't  forget" — but  lo,  when  morning  came. 
'Twas  then  as  if  that  word  you'd  never  seen. 

"I  want  to  learn  to  read — the  others  can — 
Why  can't  I  'member  what  the  words  should  be?" 
"It  just  takes  time,  dear,  but  together  you  and  I 
Will  climb  this  reading  hill  of  yours  and  see 
What  fun  it  is  when  all  the  words  we  know 
And  we  can  read  and  read,  so  gay  and  free." 

Then  you  would  smile,  but  in  that  smile  I'd  see 
A  trace  of  yearning  mixed  with  sadness,  too. 
You'd  tried  so  hard — some  did  not  seem  to  try, 
And  yet  they  rambled  on — left  you  behind. 

Where  have  I  failed  that  you  can't  journey  on 
To  realms  of  pure  delight  in  Storyland? 
Is  there  some  way  to  reach  your  meagre  mind  ? 
Oh,  God  in  Heaven,  make  me  understand ! 


The  Dean  of  Auxiliaries 


By  Judge  Oscar  W .  McConkie 


IF  your  weary  hands  have  worked 
to  exhaustion,  in  aid  of  broken 
bodies,  not  your  kin ;  and  if  you 
have  moistened  their  fevered  lips, 
and  made  their  sorrows  bearable; 
or,  if  you  have  buried  their  dead, 
and  with  bleeding  heart  have  offered 
condolement,  sympathetically;  or,  if, 
as  in  agrarian  districts,  you  have 
traveled  far,  facing  biting  cold  and 
blinding  storm,  cheerfully,  in  quest 
of  desolate  homes  with  barren  floors, 
their  boards  acreak,  and  with  cracked 
walls  and  dilapidated  roof,  and  gap- 
ing and  calcitrant  disputants  not  in- 
frequently the  object  of  your  search ; 
or,  if  you  have  heard  the  wail  and 
felt  the  sorrow  of  aching  hearts, 
and  have  done  something  about  it ; 
or,  if,  as  a  devotee  of  divine  excel- 
lences, you  have  been  strong  and  of 
good  courage ;  and  have  searched, 
eager  eyed,  for  the  daemonic  chains 
that  enslaved  a  fellow  being,  and 
sought  his  release,  being  all  the  while 
aware  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  donee 
of  your  benevolence,  and  yet  grew 
not  dis-heartened  nor  contemptuous, 
then  you  are  in  some  measure  a  com- 
prehender  of  the  A  B  C  of  Relief 
Society  work. 

HpHE  Relief  Society  is  the  earth's 
most  Christ-like  woman's  or- 
ganization, to  which  membership 
virtuous  women  are  eligible.  It  is 
a  loyal  supporter  of  Aaronitic  and 
Melchizedek  authority.  It  succors 
the  needy  and  by  aimful  and  able- 
minded  administration  imparts  its 
substance  to  the  poor.  It  is  the  ar- 
tery through  which  Church  relief 
flows,  but  sums  allowable  out  of  its 
alms  chest  are  secret,  given  thought- 
fully.    Although  not  faultlessly  ad- 


ministered, we  are  adorers  of  its  de- 
lightful purposes  and  exalted  pro- 
gram. It  exemplifies  true  religion ; 
reflects  a  spirit  of  angeldom,  and  its 
unselfish  neighborliness  approaches 
the  love  of  self.  It  "suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind,"  and  envieth  not  any. 
It  invites  both  commoners,  in  their 
humble  surroundings,  and  the 
wealthy,  in  their  spacious  palaces,  to 
aid  its  cause.  It  "is  not  puffed  up," 
but  in  humility  seeks  the  Lord's  pur- 
poses, reflectively.  It  "thinketh  no 
evil,"  for  its  meditations  are  fixed 
upon  the  needs  of  the  poor.  It  re- 
joices in  revealed  truth,  to  which  it 
clings  in  preference  to  the  conflict- 
ing philosophies  of  men,  as  it  ac- 
counts God  as  wiser  than  all  men. 
It  "beareth  all  things"  patiently, 
without  murmuring,  and  "believeth 
all  things"  whatsoever  the  Lord  has 
said.  It  "hopeth  all  things,"  with 
faith  unwavering,  and  "endureth  all 
things"  because  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
developer  of  affability ;  a  cementer  of 
celestial  ties ;  an  alleviator  of  sor- 
rows, and  an  impediment  before 
ruin.  Because  it  has  not  shut  its 
hand  "from  the  poor,"  but  has 
opened  "wide  unto  him,"  the  cry 
of  the  poor  has  not  ascended  unto 
the  Lord  against  it.  "Mercy  and 
truth"  are  bound  "upon  the  table" 
of  its  heart. 

"DLESSED  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
who  come  unto  me,  for  therein 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  lead 
the  poor  in  spirit  unto  the  Lord  is  the 
socializing  that  the  Relief  Society 
purposes.  It  approaches  the  prob- 
lem by  satisfying  the  hunger,  phys- 
ically and  spiritually,  and  by  cloth- 
ing the  subject's  body.    Through  ex- 
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cellence  in  planning,  and  understand-  it  may  appear,  that,  directly  or  in- 
ing  in  execution  of  program,  baleful  directly,  leads  toward  God,  is  a  stan- 
infiuences  are  destroyed,  and  mis-  dard  of  the  Church,  and  is  worthy 
chievous  standards,  wherever  pos-  respectful  observance.  Every  stan- 
sible,  are  replaced  with  a  more  cred-  dard,  whether  it  be  idleness,  card 
i table  course  of  conduct.  This  re-  playing,  evil  thinking,  violation  of 
newing  of  hopes,  satisfying  of  hun-  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  dishonoring 
ger,  and  protection  of  the  body  the  Sabbath  Day,  or  any  act  of  com- 
against  the  elements,  is  accompanied  mission  or  of  omission  whatsoever, 
by  a  devoted  and  sympathetic  ten-  whether  committed  or  omitted  regu- 
derness  that  is  helpful  to  all  classes  larly  or  intermittently,  that  tends  in 
of  people.  By  such  means  the  So-  any  degree  to  lead  one  from  God 
ciety  hopes  to  citizenize  according  is  in  opposition  to  the  standards  of  * 
to  Church  standards.  It  aids  the  the  Church,  and  is  at  war  with  God. 
socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  That  there  might  be  unanimity  of 
underprivileged,  and  therefore  im-  comprehension  the  Lord  has  placed 
prisoned,  to  rid  their  aching  limbs  a  prophet  at  the  head  of  the  Church, 
of  the  chains  that  are  forged  upon  who,  from  time  to  time  speaks  agree- 
them.  Thus  many  stupid,  blunder-  ably  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
ing,  or  recalcitrant  fellows,  as  well  Church.  The  Relief  Society  is  a  ' 
as  humble  honest  souls,  whose  lives  helpmate  to  the  Priesthood.  It  is 
have  been  touched  with  adversity  the  dean  of  auxiliaries,  and  is  not 
too  heavy  to  bear,  and  who  would  an  assailer  of  Church  standards.  It 
be  glad  if  they  could  find  the  grave,  is  an  affirmer  of  them,  and  stands 
are  the  subjects  of  its  mercy.  Like  courageously  for  them,  as  interpreted 
unto  Abraham,  it  first  ran  and  by  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church, 
fetched  "a  morsel  of  bread"  to  com-  whlch  standards  are  achievable.  Its 
fort  the  heart,  and  like  unto  Isaac  behef  m  the  Lord  demands  a  whole- 
and  Jacob,  through  affirmative  ac-  hearted  acceptance  of  the  whole  law, 
tion,  it  has  sought  the  favor  of  the  *nd /  ™akf  n°  se^re^atlon  of  stan" 
Lord.  Collectively  it  is  an  accom-  dards  bafd  uPon  individual  opinion, 
plisher  of  divine  purposes,  and  teach-  X  nere;n  lies  lts  strength.  Since  God 
es  those  whom  it  approaches  to  serve  1S  unchangeable  the  rational  conclu- 
one  another.  In  well  doing  its  hands  s!°!\ 1S  that  H?.  C0Tunt?  !ts  bellef  f  °r 
are  not  stayed.  "Blessed  are  thev  r/guteousness.  It  delights  m  well 
who  have  labored  diligently  in  his  doing  and  rebels  not  against  the 
vineyard."  In  all  its  activities  it  ^  norfears  the  people  of  the 
collaborates  with  the  priesthood,  un- 
der direction  of  which  all  its  activi-  T  TT7  ,u  *.  i    <.u  ^         •  •*.    c 

t  j      r>  4.u    -a.       cc  \— I L  that  hath  the  spirit  of  conten- 

ties  are  pertormed.     Both  its  om-  11    ,.  ,     r   ,       .       .    . 

cers  and  members  have  great  con-  ,     ..  t,on,  'sno'of(nle'  but/s  of  the 

cern   for  the  poor,  and  administer  fevl1'  wb°  1S  *e  f»ther  °!  c°nten" 

.    .  1    •    u       -iv  j     vi_  1  tion,  and  he  stirreth  up  the  hearts 

their  work  in  humility,  and  with  love        r  _^_  .  ,      ,      •/ 

,   ,         .  T    •       1  •  ot  men  to  contend  with  anger,  one 

and  devotion.     It  is  a  benevolent  in-  with  another»     The  Relief  Society 

stitution,    whose   knees    "have    not  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  promo- 
bowed  unto  Baal."  tion  of   peace,   which   seeds   it  has 

sown,  and  it  "shall  reap  in  joy."  Its 

JP  VERY  standard    of    righteous-  officers  and  teachers  visit  the  homes 

ness,  regardless  of  how  trivial  of  all  the  people  of  the  Church,  and 
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artfully,  having  great  delight  in  their  teaches,  mercifully,  precious  trea- 
peaceful  expectation,  teach  discus-  sures  of  knowledge,  and  pearls  of 
sable  truths,  as  well  as  administer  to  great  price.  The  Lord  is  its  source 
the  physical  needs  of  the  people.  It  of  understanding,  and  its  "shield 
discourages  disputations,  believing  an  exceeding  great  reward." 
that  contentions  degenerate  man,  and  An  outstanding  virtue  of  the  Re- 
leave  him  blamable,  and  that  hatred  lief  Society  is  the  opportunity  it 
is  the  goddess  of  ruin.  By  precept  affords  for  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
and  by  example,  and  by  charities  lectual  development  of  its  members, 
variously  expressed,  it  adapts  itself  for  they  study  and  are  taught,  not 
to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  only  doctrinal  themes,  and  to  give 
Church.  It  acts  humbly,  and  not  of  their  substance  to  the  poor,  but 
with  greedy  eyes,  nor  with  stubborn  current  issues.  Its  course  of  study 
will,  nor  with  caprice,  but  simply,  all  is  not  an  amassment  of  facty  ma- 
the  while  motivated  by  love,  and  by  terials,  but  is  aptly  adapted  to  wom- 
the  hope  that  it  might  free  the  people  an's  needs,  and  to  entice  the  society 
from  the  pains  that  afflict  them,  heavenward.  It  stimulates  a  daili- 
Surely,  it  shall  "be  weighed  in  an  ness  of  desire  for  educative  and 
even  balance,  that  God  may  know"  spiritual  attainment,  and  enlivens 
its  integrity.  tastes  for  the  exquisite.  It  gives  all 
The  Relief  Society  is  in  harmony  who  will  work,  opportunity  to  be- 
with  the  plan  of  mercy.  It  is  dis-  come  more  capable  mothers,  and  aids 
tinguished  as  an  analyst  of  human  to  society,  and  teaches  and  trains 
needs.  It  understands  that  man  woman  to  assist  man  to  "replenish 
ought  not  to  "live  by  bread  only  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  and  to 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  have  dominion  in  the  field  where 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."     So  it  God  has  placed  her. 


SONG  FOR  MORNING 

By  Katherine  Fernelius 

I  love  the  breath  of  the  morning  wind. 
Blowing  so  cool  against  my  cheek, 
Whispering  hope  for  the  dawning  day, 
Bidding  me  rise,  go  forth  and  seek ! 

I  love  the  tasks  that  the  day  brings  forth, 
The  trivial  tasks  that  make  the  whole  ; 
Each,  well-done,  is  a  further  step 
To  the  ultimate  goal. 

I  love  the  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand, 
Strong  and  true,  as  a  band  of  steel 
Welding  our  fragile  lives  in  one, 
Lasting  through  every  woe  and  weal. 

I  love  a  song  on  the  lips  of  youth, 

The  joyous  song  that  comes  from  the  heart, 

A  genuine  smile,  a  genuine  tear, 

In  Life's  great  mart. 


She  Came  to  Scoff 

By  Clara  Per  man 


MONOGRAMMED  traveling 
bags  lay  open  on  the  daven- 
port ;  an  array  of  silks  float- 
ed from  the  backs  of  chairs ;  the 
floor  was  adorned  with  dainty  slip- 
pers of  every  color  and  style.  A 
knock  at  the  door  brought  a  girl 
from  behind  a  large  wardrobe 
trunk.  Some  might  have  thought 
her  beautiful ;  but  to  the  close  ob- 
server Barbara's  loveliness  was 
spoiled  by  a  certain  hardness  in  the 
eyes,  a  cold  defiance.  Possibly  it 
was  because  they  seemed  too  brown 
for  the  silky  soft  gold  of  her  hair. 

"Come  in,"  she  called,  prepared 
to  meet  Don's  surprise. 

In  the  prof  usion  he  appeared  more 
sleek  and  immaculate  than  ever. 

"Got  a  job!"  she  announced. 

"Job?  Where?  What?" 

"Teaching  school.  Rural,  I  guess. 
Called  Yates — up  north  some- 
where." 

"Yates!  Say,  I've  heard  of  that 
place.  Why  it's  right  out  in  the 
sticks  and  every  family  there  is 
Mormon — you'll  be  ostracised — if 
not  kicked  out !" 

"I  don't  care  whether  they're 
Mormon,  Methodist,  or  Moham- 
medan. My  application  stated  that 
I  had  no  religious  preference — so — 
they  can  kick  me  out  for  lack  of 
religion;  but  I'd  like  to  see  them 
stop  paying  my  salary!" 

"Why  worry  about  a  salary  — 
your  mother  and  dad  both  have 
scads  of  money — let's  get  married 
— we  could  keep  it  a  secret  till  I'm 
out  of  school  if  you  want  to."  He 
walked  over  to  a  little  cabinet  and 
started  to  mix  a  cocktail. 

"When  I  marry,"  Barbara  re- 
turned,  "I  want  to  lie  so  happy  that 
I'll  shout  it  from  the  housetops.  I'll 
have  to  be  verv,  very  sure  for  I  want 


a  real  home.  It's  something  1  never 
had — batted  back  and  forth  between 
mother  and  dad — dumped  into  fine 
schools — all  the  money  I  wanted- — 
but  it  doesn't  satisfy.  I'm  hungry 
for  something  and  I  don't  know 
what  it  is.  I've  *heard  work  is  a 
good  tonic  for  that.  One  year  of 
work  and  I'll  give  you  your  answer." 

A  ND  so  it  was  that  in  September 
Barbara  was  located  in  the  little 
rural  community  of  Yates.  It  was 
true,  every  family  there  belonged  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  Church.  Their 
social  life  was  closely  allied  to  their 
church.  Barbara's  only  religious 
experience  had  been  one  visit  to 
Sunday  School.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  story  of  Christ  Blessing 
the  Little  Children  she  had  taken 
her  picture  home  and  asked  to  be 
taken  to  see  this  man.  The  laughter 
that  followed  had  made  her  throw 
the  picture  away  in  disgust.  It  was 
a  fake.  There  was  no  such  man. 
Her  later  life  had  brought  no  further 
proof  of  his  existence.  Remember- 
ing Don's  warning  of  ostracism  she 
kept  strictly  aloof  and  fought  the 
wretched  loneliness  with  hard  work. 

/^\N  the  third  Sunday  morning 
Mrs.  Wright,  with  whom  she 
stayed,  joyously  announced.  "I'm 
having  a  family  reunion  here  today 
in  honor  of  my  nephew  Anthony, 
just  home  from  missionary  service." 
Barbara  did  not  rejoice  over  the 
news.  Not  until  a  call  for  dinner 
came  did  she  go  down.  Her  eyes  grew 
harder  as  she  steeled  herself  for 
meeting  this  undoubtedly  long,  thin, 
pious  missionary  and  the  cold  shoul- 
ders of  the  others.  Don's  great  wis- 
dom, however,  lost  a  little  prestige 
when  warm  smiles  greeted  her  and 
friendly  hands  were  extended. 
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The  men  were  just  coming  in 
from  outdoors.  Above  the  heads 
of  the  others  towered  a  crop  of  black 
unruly  hair,  two  twinkling  blue  eyes, 
and  the  broadest  smile  of  any.  He 
was  far  from  being  thin. 

"What  on  earth,  Anthony?"  called 
his  mother  as  she  began  to  dust  him 
off. 

"Well,  they  bet  I'd  forgotten  how 
to  tie  a  calf  and  I  had  to  show  them  !" 
Barbara  decided  her  previous  pic- 
ture was  a  little  far  fetched  and 
found  herself  not  minding  it  in  the 
least  when  he  was  placed  next  to 
her  at  the  table. 

The  afternoon  raced  into  church 
time  and  Anthony,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  everyone  went  to 
church,  said  to  her,  "May  I  ride  you 
over r 

Barbara  didn't  want  to  sail  un- 
der false  colors,  "Oh,  I  don't  attend. 
I  don't  belong  to  your  church.  In 
fact,  I'm  plain  heathen." 

"Well,  if  the  church  only  admits 
members,  it  won't  do  a  very  big 
business,  will  it?" 

This  hinted  of  sentimentality 
which  she  despised.  "As  a  likely 
business  prospect — I'm  just  not — 
that's  final." 

"We've  never  yet  forced  anyone 
to  take  up  our  belief,  Miss  Barbara. 
You're  perfectly  safe  in  going,  if 
you  care  to." 

In  the  end  she  went,  smiling  to 
herself  when  Anthony  got  up  to 
make  a  talk ;  but  it  was  not  the  talk 
of  a  boy — a  serious  well-poised  man 
told  of  his  travels.  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  eyes  that  reminded 
her  of  someone ;  she  couldn't  think 
who  it  was.  Now  what  were  they 
doing?  It  looked  like  a  bottle  of 
olive  oil — they  were  blessing  it — a 
laugh  went  up  her  sleeve. 

When  Anthony  took  her  to  a 
dance  in  the  same  building  the  next 
Saturday   night,    she   was   amazed; 


when  the  dance  opened  with  prayer, 
she  openly  showed  her  amusement 
until  he  explained,  "We  believe  in 
taking  our  religion  with  us  wherever 
we  go." 

Barbara  studied  this  a  while  then 
said,  "I  don't  know  but  what  you're 
right.  The  dances  I  usually  attend 
are  opened  with  a  corkscrew."  As 
the  evening  wore  on  she  made  other 
comparisons  which  were  very  favor- 
able. 

When  Anthony  was  leaving  he 
said  lightly,  "Church  tomorrow 
night  ?" 

"On  one  condition — no  discussion 
of  religion."  It  was  agreed.  The 
procedure  was  adopted  for  contin- 
uing Sunday  nights.  Barbara  even 
played  selections  for  special  music 
occasionally.  Anthony  was  true  to 
his  word. 

A  T  a  service  about  the  middle  of 
December  the  bishop  announced. 
"The  funeral  of  the  Jones  baby  will 
be  held  tomorrow  afternoon.  As 
yet  I  have  found  no  one  to  play  the 
organ.  The  trip  will  have  to  be 
made  on  horseback  as  the  mountain 
road  is  blocked  with  snow.  Will 
anyone  volunteer  to  do  this  service?" 

There  was  no  response.  At  last 
Barbara  said,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  go." 
Anthony  managed  to  squeeze  her 
hand  surreptitiously. 

"It's  nice  to  feel  that  I'm  a  little 
part  of  it  all,"  she  thought  to  herself 
the  next  day  as  half  frozen  she  had 
to  be  helped  into  the  little  house 
already  filled  with  women  cleaning, 
cooking,  caring  for  the  children. 
Love — their  eyes  glowed  with  it — 
they  made  no  exceptions  but  rubbed 
her  hands  and  feet,  poured  warm 
milk  down  her — a  motherly  tender- 
ness that  she  had  never  known. 

With  no  previous  conception  of 
what  death  meant,  Barbara  passed 
into  the  living  room ;  saw  the  tiny 
homemade   casket.      It   might   have 
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been  a  doll  lying  there  asleep.  Little 
waxen  fingers  rested  daintily  upon 
its  breast.  Slowly  she  placed  her 
music — "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus" 
— the  words  took  on  meaning  — 
somehow  she  hoped  it  might  be  true. 

As  the  old  organ  responded  to  her 
fingers  something  began  tightening 
at  her  throat,  choking  sounds  came 
forth  over  which  she  had  no  control. 
Barbara  had  never  been  known  to 
cry.  She  hated  it ;  when  the  last 
note  died  away  she  fled  from  the 
room  and  threw  herself  upon  a  bed. 

Soon  Anthony  came  to  her.  He 
took  her  hand,  "We  have  to  face 
these  things,  Barbara,  it's  God's 
will." 

"Oh,  but  a  baby !  I  think  it's  ter- 
rible !  How  can  these  parents  believe 
in  a  God?" 

"It's  their  belief  that  makes  them 
able  to  endure  it." 

"I  know  it,"  she  cried  impulsively. 
"I  envy  all  these  people — the  joy, 
the  comfort  they  get  out  of  their 
belief  !" 

"Yet  you're  determined  to  floun- 
der around  in  nothingness,"  he  said 
softly. 

How  well  he  had  expressed  it. 
Nothingness.  Could  this  be  the 
cause  of  that  yearning  she  had  al- 
ways felt?  She  made  no  answer. 
He  went  on, 

"Perhaps  if  you  wouldn't  oppose 
it  so — would  take  time  to  really  give 
it  some  study — this  something  in 
your  life  that  has  made  you  so  bitter 
— haven't  you  been  fighting  it  with 
the  wrong  weapons  ?  What  has  your 
hardness  gained  you?" 

Anthony  could  be  so  right  with  so 
few  words.  She  decided  to  try  the 
other  method. 

The  next  day  Anthony  brought 
some  literature — but  Barbara  took 
it  to  her  room — and  hid  it.  Perhaps 
she  had  just  been  an  emotional  fool 
after  all. 


HPHEN  came  Christmas  and  she 
was  vacationing  in  the  city.  Don 
came.  "Bobbie,"  he  cried,  "you're 
more  beautiful  than  ever — you're 
different — something  about  the  eyes 

Just  then  the  old  gang  rushed  in 
upon  her.  Soon  the  drinks  began 
to  circulate.  Barbara  laughed  hers 
away  saying,  "Oh,  when  I  was  young 
like  you  kids  I  thought  it  rather 
smart ;  but  now  I  see  nothing  clever 
about  it.     Any  moron  could  do  it!" 

There  was  a  chorus  of,  "Is  she 
insulting  us?"  "Gosh,  an  old  maid 
school  marm  after  four  months," 
and  "Prunes,  prisms,  and  persim- 
mons !"  Barbara  didn't  mind  till  she 
saw  Don's  look  and  caught  his  aside. 
"Why  put  a  damper  on  everything 
— -where  are  your  manners?" 

Possibly  she  had  been  rude.  There 
were  certain  courtesies  demanded  of 
a  hostess.  She  accepted  a  drink — 
the  first  in  a  long  time — she  could 
feel  it  to  the  end  of  her  toes.  An- 
other one  and  she  was  saying,  "Come 
on,  let's  go  places  and  do  things. 
I've  been  buried  for  four  months." 

For  two  weeks  they  went  places 
and  did  things.  In  a  half  daze  Bar- 
bara packed  her  bags  to  return  to 
the  country. 

"I'll  go  with  you  to  the  junction 
where  you  meet  the  stage,"  said  Don. 

On  the  train  she  confided  to  him. 
"I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  go  back." 

"That's  what  I  thought;  so  I 
bought  a  license.  Suppose  we  can 
find  a  preacher  in  these  dumps?" 
Barbara  wasn't  quite  normal  yet. 
The  idea  didn't  seem  bad  as  they 
stepped  off  into  the  lonely  little  sta- 
tion. 

There  stood  Anthony.  He  came 
toward  her.  One  look,  and  Barbara 
instantly  sobered. 

"Took  it  upon  myself  to  come  and 
meet  you,"  he  said,  "the  stage  is 
slow  and  makes  so  many  stops," 
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Barbara  introduced  him.  Don 
glared,  recognized  the  introduction 
with,  "What's  the  idea  of  butting 
into  our  affairs?  What  do  you  have 
to  do  with  this  anyway?" 

Anthony  remained  calm.  His  eyes 
held  that  serious  kind  look  that  re- 
minded her  of  someone.  She  had 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  who  it 
was.  "Nothing  at  all,"  he  answered 
(juietly,  "it  rests  entirely  with  Miss 
Barbara." 

"Forget  it,  Don,  put  the  bags  in 
this  car  here." 

"But  you  said — " 

"I  didn't  say  anything.  See  you 
when   school's  out.     Goodbye!" 

TV/TILES  of  desolate  land  were  cov- 
ered ;  snow  swirled  about  in 
the  sand  and  dry  sagebrush.  An- 
thony said  not  a  word.  He  was  dis- 
gusted, of  course.  She  didn't  blame 
him.  How  she  loathed  it — even  Don 
and  all  he  stood  for — she  was  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  clean  pure  air  of 
the  country.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
certain — she  was  going  to  climb  out 
of  this  nothingness.  Now  she  would 
have  to  do  it  alone — for  she  had 
lost  Anthony. 

Before  they  reached  her  home  he 
said,  "Barbara,  at  first  I  was  inter- 
ested in  you  because  I  wanted  to  win 
you  for  the  church ;  now  I  know 
that  I  want  to  win  you  for  myself. 
But  if  it's  this  Don,  I  won't  in- 
fringe." 

At  first  Barbara  couldn't  answer. 
He  had  no  idea  how  impossible  she 
was.  Then  she  told  him  truthfully, 
"Oh,  Don  and  I  have  talked  of  it ; 
but  there's  nothing  definite.  I — I 
care  a  great  deal  for  you — but  I 
must  be  very,  very  sure." 

"I  won't  urge  you.  I  want  you 
to  be  very  sure.  We'll  let  it  drop 
till  then." 


DARBARA  knew  it  wasn't  Don 
now.  All  through  the  next  five 
months  she  debated  with  herself. 
Anthony  stood  for  a  worthwhile 
life ;  she  could  picture  herself  grow- 
ing into  a  splendid  womanhood  like 
that  she  saw  all  about  her — a  real 
home.  She  wanted  Anthony's  love 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
— but  this  dark  curtain  that  was  be- 
tween them — her  unbelief — she  tried 
hard  to  overcome  it — studied  all  the 
literature  zealously — there  were  so 
many  wonderful  things  about  it — 
but  the  old  stony  barrier  of  the  years 
refused  to  move.  Marriage  would 
not  be  fair  to  him. 

On  her  last  Sunday  in  Yates  they 
were  alone  in  the  living  room.  She 
must  tell  him  it  could  never  be.  Just 
as  she  began  there  was  a  loud  gal- 
loping of  hoofs  outside.  A  man 
swung  off  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

"Anthony,  Mary  is  terribly  sick. 
can  you  come  over  and  administer 
to  her?" 

Anthony  reached  for  his  hat. 
"Want  to  come  along,  Barbara?" 

Like  a  Doubting  Thomas  she  ac- 
companied him ;  found  herself  in  a 
home  where  strained  silent  faces 
avoided  each  other ;  eyes  flinched 
as  moans  and  shrieks  of  pain  came 
from  the  sick  room.  They  were 
carrying  in  a  bottle  of  olive  oil.  Bar- 
bara remembered  the  first  service 
in  the  church  when  she  had  laughed. 
Now  she  began  to  marvel  as  the 
moans  ceased  and  heavy  regular 
breathing  showed  that  the  sick  wom- 
an had  fallen  asleep. 

Anthony  came  out.  There  was 
that  look  in  his  eyes  that  had  always 
haunted  her.  Suddenly  she  remem- 
bered. It  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  on  her  Sunday  School  picture. 
All  doubt  lifted. 

She  seemed  to  float  out  to  the  car 
— she  put  her  hand  in  his,  "Anthony, 
I'm  very,  very  sure." 


The  Forum  on  Current  Problems 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 

ON  October  15,  16 and  17,  1935,  preme  court — the    Women    of    the 

a  very  remarkable  series  of  World."     Women  will  play  an  im- 

meetings  were  held    in    the  portant  part  in  the  adjustments  that 

spacious  and  gorgeous  ballroom  of  must  be  made,  and  they  are  going  to 

the  Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,    New  insist  upon  having  a  say  as  to  what 

York  City.    Entrance  was  by  ticket  is  right. 

only,  and  came  through  membership  The  sessions  of  the  Forum  were 
in  the  women's  organizations  of  the  in  the  following  order :  first,  "Trade 
world.  The  Relief  Society  repre-  and  Peace;"  second,  "Some  Assets 
sentatives  were  invited  through  the  of  the  Depression;"  third,  "Some 
National  Council  of  Women,  and  Safeguards  for  the  Future ;"  fourth, 
had  box  seats  with  the  Council  offi-  "The  Rise  of  Culture  in  the  United 
cers.  More  than  sixty  thousand  States  ;"  fifth,  "Propaganda :  a  Force 
women  applied  for  tickets.  for  Good  or  Evil;"  sixth,  "What 
This  event  of  great  national  im-  Americans  Should  Know  of  the  New 
portance  was  the  Fifth  Annual  For-  Philosophies  of  Governments." 
um  on  Current  Problems,  sponsored  Each  session  was  of  such  absorb- 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ing  interest,  and  so  much  material 
The  subject  of  the  Forum  was  of  immense  educational  value  was 
"America  Faces  a  Changing  World."  presented,  that  to  make  a  selection 
The  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  Brown  of  what  can  be  reviewed  in  a  brief 
Meloney,  Editor  of  This  Week,  as-  article,  is  as  difficult  as  for  the  small 
sembled  men  and  women  from  all  boy  in  a  toy  shop  to  choose  what 
over  the  world  to  discuss  subjects  he  may  have. 

upon  which  they  were  authorities.  There  was  a  most  distinguished 
There  were  six  sessions,  each  with  and  extraordinary  group  of  men  and 
a  special  heading,  a  part  of  the  gen-  women  assembled  for  this  Forum, 
eral  theme.  These  were  in  turn  di-  They  came  from  the  world  of  art, 
vided  into  subjects  which  had  a  di-  music,  literature  and  science ;  from 
rect  bearing  upon  the  major  topic,  the  most  celebrated  centers  of  learn- 
Both  sides  of  many  questions  were  ing — the  great  universities  ;  from  the 
presented,  and  diversified  opinions  fields  of  business  and  finance,  from 
upon  world  problems  were  express-  the  seats  of  great  governments,  from 
ed,  but  one  statement  was  made  the  spheres  of  radio  and  the  press, 
against  which  there  was  not  a  dis-  the  theatre  and  the  opera;  all  with 
senting  voice,  and  that  was  "The  a  vital  and  individual  message! 
Women  of  the  World  must  present  The  selection  of  a  few  of  the  il- 
a  united  front  against  war."  lustrious  personalities  will  demon- 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president  strate  this.  During  the  first  session, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke 
welcomed  the  delegates.  To  her  the  upon  "The  American  Woman's 
vast  audience  assembled  "represent-  Place  in  the  World  Today."  She 
ed  a  large  portion  of  the  thinking  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  women 
women — a    still    unrecognized    su-  the  world  over,  pointing  out  that  we 
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must  think  of  our  problems  as  a 
part  of  the  great  whole.  American 
women  have  the  best  opportunity  for 
thinking  and  acting,  therefore  they 
are  in  a  position  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  world  of  women.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  in  discuss- 
ing "Trade  and  Peace"  said  that  the 
business  of  maintaining  peace  is  a 
very  real  and  positive  necessity,  but 
the  United  States  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  a  great  moral  influ- 
ence. The  development  of  interna- 
tional trade  is  one  means  of  preserv- 
ing peace.  Peaceful  arts  are  the 
dynamic  arts.  Norman  H.  Davis, 
"The  Colonel  House  of  President 
Roosevelt,"  sounded  the  warning 
that  we  cannot  keep  peace  by  simply 
zvishing  for  it,  we  must  ivork  for  it. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  then  British  For- 
eign Secretary ;  Sir  Josiah  Stamp, 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
Lady  Rhondda ;  Hon.  Paul  Reynaud, 
Deputy  for  Paris ;  Dr.  Paul  Van 
Zeeland,  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium, 
were  some  of  the  distinguished 
Europeans  who  participated  in  the 
discussions.  All  the  speakers  of  this 
session  recognized  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  people  for  the  abolition  of 
War.  Political  problems  are  the  im- 
mediate symptoms  of  economic  dis- 
orders, a  malady  from  which  the 
whole  world  is  suffering.  We  must 
stand  for  a  new  world,  a  new  order 
of  human  relationship.  The  musical 
numbers  were  among  the  most  de- 
lightful features  of  The  Forum. 
These  included  John  Charles  Thom- 
as, whose  father  was  a  circuit  min- 
ister in  the  South.  The  father 
preached  and  the  son  sang.  His 
first  music  book  was  a  collection 
of  hymns,  perhaps  that  is  why  he 
can  lift  one  to  such  heights.  Sydney 
Rayner,  tenor  of  the  Opera  Com- 
ique,  Paris,  rendered  a  group  of 
beautiful  songs.  The  Negro  Spirit- 
uals take  on  new  significance  when 


sung  by  the  glorious  tenor  voice  of 
Roland  Hayes.  Edward  Johnson, 
one  of  the  greatest  tenors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  now  its 
Director,  discussed  the  place  of  mu- 
sic in  American  culture.  He  traced 
the  development  of  opera  from  the 
days  when  the  French  singers  first 
came  to  New  Orleans.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Italian  Opera  in 
New  York.  He  told  the  story  of 
the  buildings  before  the  Metropol- 
itan, and  reviewed  the  artists  and 
directors.  This  year  gives  greater 
promise  to  opera  lovers  than  ever 
before.  Rouben  Memoulin,  the  pro- 
ducer of  "Porgy  and  Bess,"  spoke 
on  "The  World's  Latest  Fine  Art" 
— motion  pictures.  He  said  that  all 
entertainment  is  not  art,  but  all  art 
is  entertainment.  The  genealogical 
tree  of  the  moving  pictures  is  still 
but  a  shrub,  but  it  has  a  glorious 
future.  The  development  of  the 
screen  is  away  from  the  stage  into 
a  field  of  its  own.  Helen  Hayes 
spoke  to  the  subject  "The  American 
Theatre  Comes  of  Age."  The  the- 
atre has  now  become  respectable, 
and  acting  is  getting  away  from  "a 
job,"  and  becoming  a  profession. 
The  director  has  come  to  stay,  and 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  scenery.  There  are  still 
some  things  lacking  for  its  complete 
success,  play-writing  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  profession,  the  theatre  is  still 
metropolitan  rather  than  national, 
but  the  future  is  promising.  Jonas 
Lie,  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, speaking  on  "Trends  in  Amer- 
ican Art,"  said  that  art  is  internation- 
al, but  takes  its  type  from  within, 
or  where  it  is  conceived.  By  the 
work  of  our  artists  will  our  civiliza- 
tion be  measured.  It  will  outlive 
all  other  material  things.  The  De- 
pression has  made  people  conscious 
of  the  need-  for  art.  Truth  is  vital 
in  art,  as  in  all  else. 
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/^\NE  of  the  most  interesting  ses- 
sions was  on  "Propaganda :  a 
Force  for  Good  or  Evil."  Some  of 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  Forum  dis- 
cussed the  various  headings.  It  is 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  for  evil 
that  exists,  with  all  the  means  offered 
today,  notably  the  radio.  All,  no 
matter  what  the  message,  may  pre- 
sent it  to  the  world.  This  power 
is  just  as  available  to  the  evil  as  to 
the  good.  It  may  also,  if  directed 
in  the  channels  it  should  go,  be  the 
greatest  force  for  good  and  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  social  control. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "He  who 
molds  public  opinion  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enforces  law  or  writes 
statutes." 

TRITA  VAN  DOREN,  Literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Dorothy  Thompson 
(Mrs.  Sinclair  Lewis),  Internation- 
al Journalist,  were  two  of  the  out- 
standing women  on  the  Forum  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Van  Doren  is  the  first 
editor  to  bring  foreign  critics,  as 
such,  to  America,  and  the  only  wom- 
an in  America  to  edit  a  literary  re- 
view. Miss  Thompson  is  the  best 
known  woman  journalist,  and  the 
most  feared  by  corrupt  politicians. 
She  discussed  "Government  by 
Propaganda,"  and  demonstrated  its 
use  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  whose 
Governments  present  the  spectacle 
of  masses  of  people  held  together  by 
a  fanatical  belief  in  untried  prin- 
ciples. 

A/TAYOR  LA  GUARDIA,  of 
New  York,  spoke  on  the  "De- 
pression's Debunking  of  Finance." 
The  mystery  has  been  taken  out  of 
finance,  and  the  practices  of  specu- 
lators revealed.  There  is  not  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  government,-  but 
lack  of  faith  in  finance.  We  need 
a  large  dose  of  good  old-fashioned 


honesiy.  The  Government  cannot 
legislate  honesty,  but  it  can  jail  the 
cheaters. 

COME  of  the  "Assets  of  the  De- 
pression" were  "Better  Hous- 
ing," by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, who  explained  the  Govern- 
ment's program  of  housing;  "Better 
Knowledge  of  Health  Needs,"  by 
Surgeon  General  Warren  F.  Draper, 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. This  has  been  a  real  blessing 
to  the  people. 

T}R.  JOHN  WARD  STUDE- 
BAKER,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  discussing  "Mod- 
ernizing Adult  Education,"  said  in 
the  present  time  education  is  one 
of  the  best  supports  of  morale.  Edu- 
cation should  make  us  see  life  as 
a  whole,  and  the  good  life  for  all. 

JOHN  ERSKINE  gave  a  most  de- 
J  lightful  and  informative  address 
in  the  "key  note"  speech  in  the  "Rise 
of  Culture  in  the  United  States." 
The  soil  in  America  is  rich  enough, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  seed. 
We  have  ploughed,  planted  and 
reaped — we  are  the  harvest.  Culture 
is  a  result  of  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  done  in  the  past,  but  we 
must  go  beyond  that  and  create 
things  in  our  own  right,  look  inside 
— be  ourselves ! 

pHE  Universities  were  represent- 
ed by  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  of 
Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Harwood  L.  Childs, 
of  Princeton;  Dr.  Bruce  Hopper,  of 
Harvard ;  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Harvard  ; 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Schuman  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  Dr.  James  T. 
Shotwell,  of  Columbia,  and  many 
others  of  equal  fame. 

HPHE  outstanding  message  of  the 
Forum  came  in  the  words  of 
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Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Professor 
of  Physics,  University  of  Chicago. 
In  introducing  him,  the  chairman 
said  he  was  the  youngest  man  to  ever 
win  the  Nobel  Prize,  but  his  faith 
"that  God  rules  the  Universe"  has 
brought  comfort  and  peace  to  thou- 
sands of  his  fellowmen,  and  is  a 
greater  credit  to  him  than  to  win  the 
Nobel  prize.    His  subject  was  "The 


Safeguard  of  Religion/'  How  to 
live  in  the  civilization  he  has  built 
is  the  greatest  problem  of  man.  Re- 
ligion is  the  effort  to  meet  the  most 
satisfying  solution  of  life,  and  is  its 
only  real  standard  of  values.  In  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  "The 
spiritual  man  is  alive  to  all  true  val- 
ues of  life." 


I  Love  Old  People 

By  Caroline  Eyring  Miner 


I  NEVER  had  a  grandmother  or 
a  grandfather  of  my  own  after 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  their 
worth.  I  wonder  if  many  of  us  do 
have,  for  like  most  good  things  of 
this  earth,  their  true  worth  is  recog- 
nized only  in  their  loss.     In  conse- 


life     for 
made." 


which     the     first     was 


TN  the  town  in  which  I  lived  as  a 

little  girl  an  old  couple  lived  in  a 

convenient   little   brick  house   near 

the  church  building.        They  were 


quence  of  my  loss  I  learned  early  grandmother   and   grandfather    for 

the  worth  of  old  people  in  my  adop-  the  whole  town  of  children,  all  of 

tion  of  grandparents  for  myself.  whom  first  became  acquainted  with 

Because  old  people  so  often  be-  them  through  class  visits  sponsored 

come  physically  handicapped,   with  ^y  the  Sunday  School  or  Primary 

halting  step  and  palsied  hand,  they  That  was  how  I  first  met  my  adopted 

Q*ri1v  rWi-PriptP  rW^W  n«H  ,rP  grandparents,  and  how  I  first  learn- 
ed to  love  old  people. 


sadly  depreciate  themselves  and  are 
often  unappreciated  by  others  as 
well.  All  too  often  they  feel  they 
are  useless  and  dependent.  Grand- 
mother may  break  a  dish  or  spill  her 
food,  and  grandfather  may  need  a 
cane  or  a  crutch  to  get  about,  but 


Grandfather  had  strange  and  in- 
teresting tales  to  tell  of  the  early 
days  of  the  church  when  he  lay  im- 
prisoned and  suffered  countless 
other  persecutions  for  his  religion. 


o«;~;+^~n    i  ;~.*-«ii~,5     n    ±u  '  It  was  an  inspiration  to  listen  to  the 

spiritually  and  intellectually  they  are  ,      r     •  K  e      1         1     • 


in  their  golden  age. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  mind  and  soul  seem  to 


words  of  wisdom,  so  fresh  and  vig- 
orous, coming  from  the  lips  of  this 
feeble  and  stooped  old  man. 

Grandmother  was  a  virtual  invalid 
with  no  children  or  grandchildren, 


grow  tired  and  old  and  dead  along  save  the  many  children  of  the  town 
with  the  physical  body.  Then  grand- 
mother and  grandfather  may  be- 
come disgruntled  or  even  violent, 
and  wander  off  or  come  to  other 
harm.       Ordinarily,    however,    the 


who  had  adopted  her.  She  was  a 
convert  from  some  middle  western 
town  and  was  as  cheerful,  and  tidy 
and  neat  as  her  freshly  painted 
kitchen.     She  told  me  the  story  of 


words  of  the  poet  Browning  are  true  her  conversion  and  of  her  early  life  ; 
when  he  says,  "Grow  old  along  with  taught  me  how  to  knit  and  gave  me 
me ;  the  best  is  yet  to  be ;  the  last  of      countless   recipes,   and  best  of   all, 
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allowed  me  to  visit  with  her  and 
help  to  make  her  bed-ridden  hours 
a  little  less  lonely. 

CINCE  my  first  happy  introduc- 
tion to  old  people  and  the  rich- 
ness of  their  long  lives,  I  have  met 
and  loved  many  of  them.  They  are 
the  great  oaks  in  the  forest  of  peo- 
ple, gnarled  and  covered  with  moss 
but  full  of  experience  and  dignity. 
They  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace 
of  life  and  so  are  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic to  those  of  us  who  are  just 
in  the  burning.  When  I  am  around 
them  I  want  to  keep  still  and  just 
listen  for  they  are  so  full  of  wisdom 
and  experience  that  it  just  bubbles 


over  like  a  clear  spring,  too  full  to 
be  longer  restrained.  So  few  people 
will  listen  to  them,  it  seems,  calling 
them  'Old  Fogies.' 

I  think  often  of  the  words  of  Rus- 
kin  when  I  think  of  old  people.  He 
said  in  effect,  why  waste  your  time 
on  ten  cent  people  when  in  books 
you  can  converse  with  kings  and 
princes  of  wisdom?  The  old  people 
of  our  homes  and  communities  are 
the  kings  and  princes  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  Why  do  we  not 
value  more  our  acquaintances  with 
them  ?  I  count  among  my  most  val- 
ued acquaintances  the  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  I  know  and  have 
known.    I  truly  love  old  people. 


A  Case  of  Devotion 

By  Superintendent  Ralph  B.  Keeler 

HERE  is  a  case  of  exceptional 
devotion  to  church  work  that 
I  believe  is  worthy  of  a  little 
recognition. 

Mrs.  Maude  Farnsworth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Colonia  Garcia  Ward 
Relief  Society,  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  rode  twelve  miles  on  horse- 
back and  forty-five  on  the  fender  of 
a  Ford  roadster,  over  unimproved 
mountain  roads  in  northern  Mexico 
to  attend  the  Quarterly  Stake  Con- 
ference of  the  Juarez  Stake  which 
was  held  the  later  part  of  last  No- 
vember. The  thirteenth  child  of  this 
mother  was  held  by  another  mother 
in  the  crowded  car  during  the  jour- 
ney. 

The  above  incident  is  only  typical 
of  this  good  sister's  interest  in  gath- 
ering information,  and  otherwise 
better  equipping  herself  to  direct 
.Relief  Society  work  in  her  little 
ward.  She  labors  under  many  handi- 
caps and  surmounts  many  difficulties 
as  this  incident  demonstrates, 
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Achievement 

1842-1936 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 

BLESSED  are  the  women  of  the  women  were  entering  upon  an  ex- 
Relief  Society,  as  in  retrospec-  pansive    program    of    development 
tion  they  look  down  the  cor-  along  spiritual  and  educational  lines, 
ridors  of  time,  and  mark  the  progress  scarcely  dreamed  of  before  for  wom- 
of  their  great  organization  through  en. 
the  past  ninety-four  years.  "To  look  after  the  wants  of  the 

It  was  a  courageous  step,  and  a  poor ;  to  assist  by  correcting  the 
challenge  to  the  world  when  on  morals  and  strengthening  the  virtues 
March  17,  1842,  the  Relief  Society  of  the  community;  to  save  souls;  to 
was  organized,  for  at  that  time  grow  in  knowledge  and  intelligence ; 
scarcely  any  privileges  or  opportuni-  to  be  merciful  even  as  our  Father 
ties  of  education  were  afforded  worn-  in  heaven  is  merciful;  to  be  pure 
en.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  in  heart ;  to  be  united  and  cooperate 
through  this  long  period,  nearly  a  for  good,"  were  the  words  with 
century,  the  Relief  Society  has  kept  which  the  "key  was  turned  for  worn- 
pace  with  the  'March  of  Time.'  an"  and  the  Relief  Society  launched 
From  a  membership  of  eighteen  on  its  philanthropic  mission, 
women  it  has  grown  until  today  there  These  instructions  by  the  Prophet 
are  nearly  seventy-five  thousand  and  Joseph  Smith,  together  with  a  per- 
the  Organisation  is  both  national  feet  lesson  in  parliamentary  law  and 
and  international  in  name  and  scope,  procedure,  form  the  foundation  on 
It  reaches  into  far  lands  until  it  which  the  Relief  Society  is  built, 
spans  the  world  with  its  band  of  and  proudly  stands  today,  among  the 
organized  womanhood.  foremost  organizations  of  the  great 

A  telepathic  circle  of  thought  is  women  of  the  world, 
created    as    almost    simultaneously 

songs  of  praise,  fervent  prayers,  and  ^'ATURALLY  with  such  a  be- 

general  programs  are  engaged  in  by  ginning   Leadership   is   a   dis- 

this  great  sisterhood.  tinguishing  feature  of  the  organiza- 

So    systematic   is   the   work   that  tion ;  appointment  to  hold  office  and 

the  general  president  is  in  touch  with  to   teach,    requires    one    to    obtain 

the  operations   of   each  branch,   no  knowledge  and  confidence, 

matter  how  far  removed,  and  is  able  In  the  establishment  of  organized 

to  send  a  call  for  assistance  or  give  charity,   it  was  early   demonstrated 

instructions  and  receive  an  answer  that  the  better  way  was  to  help  peo- 

within  a  very  short  time.  pie  to  help  themselves.    The  women 

realized   the    fact   that   "work   was 

ORIMARILY,  as  the  name  implies  preferable   to   alms-giving,    for   the 

the  aim  of  the  Relief   Society  former  drives  out  indolence,  the  lat- 

was  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  ter  industry."    Direct  and  indiscrim- 

poor  and  distressed,  but   from  the  inate  giving,  save  in  cases  of  emer- 

inception  of   the  movement   it  was  gency,  was  discouraged.     Also  the 

evident  that  the    Latter-day    Saint  policy  has  been  to  avoid  institutional 
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care  and  localize  in  small  groups  the 
disbursement  of  Charity. 

TRACING  the  organization  in  the 
beginning  there  were  innumer- 
able problems  to  solve  and  many 
things  to  do.  There  was  poverty, 
sickness,  and  also  new  converts  ar- 
riving from  other  states  and  foreign 
lands,  and  these  things  were  the  first 
consideration.  The  membership  rap- 
idly increased  and  a  corps  of  visiting 
sisters  was  organized  to  seek  out 
cases  of  distress  and  report  the 
needs.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  teacher's  work  which  now  en- 
gages the  services  of  thousands  of 
women. 

The  people  were  striving  to  build 
a  Temple  and  the  Relief  Society 
helped  by  furnishing  board  and 
room  and  clothing  for  men  who 
were  donating  labor,  and  besides 
they  raised  a  penny  fund  to  furnish 
glass  for  the  Temple  windows. 

Because  of  the  bitterness,  and 
strife  and  threatened  persecution 
these  women  prepared  a  memorial 
in  behalf  of  their  people  and  fur- 
nished the  means  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  present  it  to  Governor  Car- 
lin  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

In  the  forced  exodus  from  Nau- 
voo  the  Relief  Society  women, 
though  separated  in  different  com- 
panies coming  west,  carried  the  spir- 
rit  of  the  work  through  the  journey, 
over  prairie,  plain  and  mountain,  and 
ministered  in  the  camps  of  Israel  at 
Sugar  Creek,  Garden  Grove,  Mt. 
Pisgah,  and  Winter  Quarters.  In 
the  rude  temporary  homes  at  Winter 
Quarters,  meetings  were  held  to 
comfort,  encourage  and  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  women. 

From  such  women  as  these  has 
come  a  heritage  of  courage  and  ser- 
vice to  inspire  the  daughters  of  Zion 
to  continue  the  good  work. 


A  S  homes  were  built  and  wards 
established  in  the  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley, it  seemed  time  to  reorganize  the 
Relief  Society.  A  few  wards  were 
organized  from  1851  to  1857,  but 
from  1866  on  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion was  rapid  and  constant.  To 
further  cement  the  work,  in  1887 
ward  units  were  formed  into  stakes 
until  today  there  are  over  1700 
wards,  115  stakes  and  30  missions, 
all  functioning  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  of  general  officers  and 
directors  along  their  different  lines 
of  endeavor  as  a  great  auxiliary  to 
the  Church. 

HpHE  benevolent  work  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  embraces  different 
phases  and  a  review  of  the  various 
purposes  for  the  outlay  of  means  is 
quite  enlightening.  The  first  con- 
sideration always  is  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  figures,  though  counted  by 
tens  of  thousands,  would  fail  to  esti- 
mate the  relief  thus  given.  In  the 
covered  wagon  days  help  was  given 
to  emigrate  new  converts,  and  care 
for  them  after  arrival  until  they 
could  establish  themselves ;  funds 
were  subscribed  for  the  militia  men 
called  to  protect  the  settlers  against 
Indian  attacks ;  by  their  industry 
and  business  sagacity,  through  sew- 
ing, knitting,  weaving,  holding  ba- 
zaars, giving  parties,  entertainments, 
saving  and  selling  Sunday  eggs, 
means  were  raised  to  help  build 
schools  and  meeting  houses,  buy  land 
and  erect  Relief  Society  halls  and 
buy  wheat  and  build  granaries. 

Home  Industry,  of  necessity  in 
this  isolated  region  was  religiously 
fostered  and  besides  the  sewing  of 
clothing,  quilting,  carpet-making,  the 
women  made  candles,  soap,  dried 
fruits  and  even  braided  straw  for 
their  bonnets.  They  also  engaged 
for  many  years  in  Sericulture.   Mul- 
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.berry  trees  were  grown  and  three  fore  the  19th  or  Susan  B.  Anthony 
silk  factories  were  established.  Many  Amendment  was  passed.  The  worn- 
yards  of  silk  cloth  and  beautiful  en  in  these  states  gave  much  assist- 
ribbons  were  manufactured.  The  ance  to  the  women  of  the  nation  to 
experiment,  however,  was  too  costly  bring  about  that  victory, 
to  compete  with  the  imported  article 

and  after  a  few  years  was  discon-  C\  BTAINING  the  suffrage 
tinued.  The  fine  specimens  of  silk  brought  about  the  establishment 
displayed  at  the  World's  Fair  in  of  a  paper  by  the  Relief  Society 
Chicago  in  1893  were  pronounced  by  women  called  The  Woman's  Ex- 
experts  to  equal  silk  raised  in  France  ponent.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
or  Japan.  The  general  officers  of  woman's  papers  west  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Relief  Society  own  a  much  At  one  time  it  carried  the  caption, 
prized  banner  made  of  Utah  silk,  "The  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion 
which  was  made  for,  and  carried  in  and  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  All 
the  Jubilee  parade  in  1897.  At  the  Nations."  The  Relief  Society  mot- 
State  Capitol  are  some  exquisite  to  later  was  changed  to  "Charity 
Utah  silk  portieres  which  were  hung  Never  Faileth."  The  Exponent  re- 
in the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Co-  ported  the  activities  of  the  Relief 
lumbian  Exposition.  Society,  contained  articles  of  his- 
A  Women's  Fair  was  opened  in  torical  and  biographical  nature,  items 
1876  where  the  Relief  Society  ex-  of  current  interest,  stories,  poems 
hibited  their  handiwork  and  many  and  editorial  instructions.  It  was  a 
beautiful  articles  were  sold.  At  the  medium  for  the  encouragement  of 
close  of  the  summer  season  these  women  writers.  In  1914  it  ceased 
displayed  articles  and  the  success  of  publication  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
the  Fair  led  to  the  establishment  of  Relief  Society  Magazine,  which  fol- 
a  Woman's  Store.  This  store  be-  lows  the  same  policy  and  is  of  in- 
sides  being  an  exchange  where  han-  valuable  help  and  benefit  to  all  its 
diwork  could  be  brought  and  sold  readers.  Besides  these  publications 
on  commission,  also  included  dress  the  Relief  Society  has  published  a 
making,  millinery  and  employment  number  of  books,  pamphlets  and  cir- 
departments.  Temple  clothes  were  culars.  The  most  pretentious  of 
made  here  and  rented  or  sold.  When  these  is  The  Women  of  Mormon- 
the  store  was  discontinued  the  Tern-  dom,  written  by  Edward  W.  Tul- 
ple  clothing  became  the  immediate  lidge. 
concern  of  the  General  Board  and 

evolved  into  the  beautiful  and  sue-  '"pHE  mission  to  gather  and  store 

cessful  Burial  Clothes  Department  wheat  against  a  day  of  famine 

now  conducted  under  their  super-  was  given  the  women  of  the  Church 

vision.  by  President  Brigham  Young.  This 

work  was  faithfully  carried  on  for 

'HpHE  Relief  Society  women  have  42  years  when  the  wheat  was  called 

always  taken  an  active  part  in  for  by  the  government  of  the  United 

matters  of  government  and  worked  States  during  the  World  War.     At 

with  all  women  for  the  privilege  of  that  time  there  were  200,000  bushels 

universal  Suffrage.       In  Utah  the  of  wheat,  stored  mostly  in  elevators 

franchise  was  granted  by  legislative  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  small 

enactment  in  1870,  and  many  of  the  granaries   had   long   since   been   in 

western  states  had  suffrage  long  be-  disuse.      During    the    years    some 
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wheat  had  been  loaned  for  seed, 
when  through  drought  crops  had 
failed  to  mature.  Once  a  carload  of 
flour  from  Relief  Society  wheat  was 
sent  to  the  famine  sufferers  in  China, 
and  a  carload  was  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  1906.  Since  the 
purchase  of  the  wheat  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  interest  on  the  money  has 
been  and  is  being  used  for  health 
purposes. 

ALWAYS  alert  to  the  needs  of 
the  hour  it  early  became  ap- 
parent in  the  making  of  new  settle- 
ments there  was  a  need  of  midwives 
and  nurses.  A  number  of  women 
were  assisted  by  the  Relief  Society 
to  attend  medical  colleges  and  pre- 
pare themselves,  not  only  to  practice 
but  to  teach  classes  in  obstetrics  and 
nursing.  This  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Deseret  Hospital,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Domestic  Nursing  and  Mid- 
wifery were  taught  and  hundreds  of 
cases  cared  for.  Institutes  were  also 
held  in  distant  settlements  that  lives 
of  mothers  and  babies  might  be 
saved  and  trained  care  given. 
Later  large  classes  were  trained  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety. These  nurses  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  superintendent  gave  fine 
service  in  the  homes  at  moderate 
prices,  or  if  necessary,  without  pay. 
Now  to  the  large  modern  Church 
hospitals  the  Relief  Society  contrib- 
utes linen,  fruit  and  other  supplies. 
One  Materity  Hospital  is  at  present 
conducted  by  the  Cottonwood  Stake 
Relief  Society. 

"pACH  period  of  time  has  its  own 
demands  on  a  community,  but 
as  its  social,  industrial  and  economic 
life  changes,  different  requirements 
are  made.  Where  the  main  incentive 


is  to  benefit  others,  methods  and 
conduct  must  change  if  the  course 
is  onward  and  the  vision  clear. 

/COOPERATION  with  other  or- 
ganizations  in  regard  to  public 
questions  of  service  —  Suffrage, 
Temperance,  Red  Cross,  Peace,  and 
others,  social  and  humanitarian — led 
to  an  affiliation  with  the  National 
and  International  Councils  of  Wom- 
en. The  Relief  Society  is  a  charter 
member  in  these  Councils  and  regu- 
larly sends  representative  women,  as 
delegates  to  the  conventions  and 
congresses  which  are  held  at  stated 
intervals  in  different  capitals  of  the 
world.  These  delegates  hold  respon- 
sible positions  in  office  and  on  com- 
mittees and  their  assistance  and 
judgment  is  much  respected. 

HpHE  Relief  Society  is  legally  In- 
corporated because  of  its  ex- 
tensive holdings  ;  this  does  not,  how- 
ever change  its  status  as  a  Church 
auxiliary. 

The  untiring  labor  and  daring  en- 
terprise of  the  pioneer  women,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  later  ventures 
into  the  more  cultural  and  education- 
al programs.  Means  were  raised  by 
the  establishment  of  different  funds, 
to  provide  and  furnish  suitable 
Headquarters  and  Offices  and  for 
traveling  expenses  of  officers  and 
board  members  in  their  official  visits 
to  conferences  and  conventions. 

'THE  Adult  Educational  Program 
furnished  the  members  is  pre- 
pared by  professionals  and  closely 
approaches  a  university  course  in 
excellence.  Theology,  Literature, 
Sociology,  Home  Ethics  and  Do- 
mestic Art,  and  Teacher  Topic 
Training,  are  subjects  printed  in  the 
Relief  Society  Magazine  and  given 
by  selected  teachers  in  the  several 
wards.    The  fine  art  of  Music  is  at 
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all  times  encouraged.    In  the  several  at  Nauvoo  a  beautiful  Monument  in 

wards  are  choruses    or    choirs   of  imperishable  stone  has  been  erected 

women,  while    the    General  Board  and  dedicated  on  the  spot  where  the 

maintains  a  choir  of  three  hundred  Relief    Society   was   organized   and 

women     known     as     the     "Singing  in  memory  of  that  occasion. 
Mothers,"   who   furnish   music   for 


A  COMPLETE  narrative  of  this 
magnificent  organization — The 
Relief  Society,  were  it  possible, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Even  in  relating 
some  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments much  is  left  unsaid. 

After  all,  the  finest  achievement 


the  Relief  Society  conferences,  are 
at  times  asked  to  sing  at  sessions 
of  the  general  conference  of  the 
Church  and  occasionally  broadcast 
over  the  air. 

^THE  women  of  the  present  gen- 
eration maintain  the  high  stand-  is  the  spiritual  and  educational  ad- 
ards  set  for  their  organization  by  vancement  of  the  members  them- 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at  the  first  selves,  for  through  every  period  of 
meeting,  nor  have  they  forgotten  the  time,  through  every  endeavor,  has 
accomplishments  of  those  who  pio-  reigned  the  glory  of  Spirituality — 
neered  and  carried  on  the  work  be-  that  golden  thread  of  Testimony 
fore  them.  holding  sacredly  together  this  band 
Living  Memorials  have  been  es-  of  sisterhood,  whose  lives  are  en- 
tablished  to  the  honor  and  in  the  riched  beyond  price  by  this  sublime 
name  of  the  past  presidents.    While  humanitarian   service. 


And  Angels  Shall  Attend 

By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 


YEP.  Twenty  years  I've  driven 
the  loop  Star  Route  and  never 
failed  to  get  the  mail  through 
but  once.  That  was  on  account  of 
Margaret  O'Connel. 

She's  that  southern  convert  who 
come  west  and  bought  Jake  Quillian's 
dry  farm.  Paid  him  about  what  the 
improvements  was  worth  and  got 
stung  at  that.  Outside  the  fencing 
there's  nothing  there  but  a  straw 
stable  and  coop,  and  a  shell  of  a 
house  that  stood,  weather  target,  on 
a  high  knoll.  There  was  three-four 
moist  hollers  where  she  could  raise 
garden  but  the  wheat  land — well,  you 
know  what  it  is.  One  year  you  have 
a  crop  but  most  years  you  don't. 

The  O'Connels  was  quality,  as 
they  say  in  the  south.  One  look 
told  you  that.     And  they  was  the 


tightest-mouthed  outfit  ever  struck 
these  parts.  They  wasn't  stuck-up, 
mind  you.  In  no  time  they  had 
made  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
Cole  Creek  ward.  Folks  liked  them, 
liked  them  more  as  time  went  by  but 
nobody  called  her  just  Margaret. 

We  belong  to  the  Center  ward. 
I've  been  taking  mail  to  the  folks 
in  that  valley  every  other  day  for 
twenty  years.  Off  days  I  make  the 
north  loop.  Mighty  little  happens 
I  don't  hear.  I  go  within  a  quarter 
mile  of  their  place  so  see  the  O'Con- 
nel's  winter  and  summer.  Jay,  the 
oldest  of  the  four  youngsters,  was 
sixteen-seventeen  when  they  moved 
there. 

Odd  thing,  too,  about  their  mail- 
box. They  put  one  up  right  off. 
I  brought  them  a  paper  ever  week, 
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two  magazines  a  month  and  twice 
a  year  a  letter.  It  was  always  in 
the  same  handwriting  and  from  the 
same  place  in  Virginia.  If  they 
wrote  letters  Jay  must  have  mailed 
them  when  he  went  to  Caribou. 

Never  forget  my  first  sight  of 
her.  She  was  waiting  at  her  mailbox 
to  ask  if  I'd  bring  her  some  gro- 
ceries. I  usually  was  loaded,  com- 
ing out  so  there's  nothing  about  that 
to  remember.  It  was  HER,  and 
my  hat  come  off  in  a  hurry. 

She  was  a  little  whiffet — with  hair 
as  white  as  snow  even  then.  But 
when  you  looked  at  her  you  saw 
nothing  but  her  eyes.  Afterward  as 
the  team  plodded  along,  me  taking 
mail  out  of  boxes  and  putting  more 
back,  I  tried  to  figure  them  out.  I 
was  mighty  near  home  before  some- 
thing popped  into  my  head.  Some- 
where I  had  heard  'Woman  Athirst.' 
Yes,  sir.  That  described  them  ex- 
actly. They  had  that  all-seeing, 
feverish  look  of  one  athirsting  for 
something.  But  what  she  was  wait- 
ing for  neither  me  nor  Cole  Creek 
knew  for  many  a  year. 

As  I  said,  we  belong  to  Center 
ward  but  Alice's  sister,  Jennie 
Woolf,  was  second  counselor  in  the 
Cole  Creek  Relief  Society  so  I  heard 
from  all  sides  when  Emma  West 
resigned  and  Margaret  O'Connel 
was  put  in  first  counselor.  Right 
then  Cole  Creek  come  to  life. 

Yes,  I  am  coming  to  the  story 
of  the  mail. 

"I  can't  explain,"  Jennie  told  us 
more  than  once,  "the  influence  Mar- 
garet O'Connel  has  over  the  women. 
She  takes  literally  all  the  Prophet 
said  at  that  first  meeting.  About 
strengthening  virtues  and  raising  life 
to  its  highest  standards.  Geography, 
she  said,  and  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  progress.  She  leads  but 
the  women  are  good  followers.  In 
no  time  our  organization  was  going 


ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It's 
a  miracle  how  many  opportunities 
we  can  find  right  here  in  Cole  Creek 
for  improving  ourselves." 

That's  the  way  she  worked,  and 
of  all  the  women  only  Em  West 
resented  her.     Em  was  jealous. 

As  for  the  dry  farm,  they  worked 
long  and  hard.  Right  off  they  had 
bought  a  few  head  of  sheep — and 
they  handled  them  right.  They  had 
some  good  crops,  too,  so  folks  won- 
dered why  they  didn't  get  ahead 
more.  There  was  no  new  clothes, 
no  fixing  that  took  money.  And  in 
all  them  years  she  never  sent  cash 
for  groceries.  It  was  butter  or  eggs 
every  time. 

Jay  wasn't  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-one  when  he  started  going 
with  Thala  Hatcher.  Right  off  folks 
reckoned  they'd  get  married  but  as 
the  years  went  by  and  they  didn't 
it  become  just  one  more  thing  the 
O'Connels  done  different.  Then 
this  particular  winter  Thala  begin 
stepping  out  with  Carl  Hansen.  Jay 
only  worked  a  little  harder  and  talk- 
ed a  little  less. 

The  winter  they'd  been  there 
twelve  years  was  a  record  breaker. 
I  kept  twelve  horses  on  the  route, 
working  them  in  relays.  Then  some- 
times it  took  twenty-four  hours  to 
get  the  mail  through.  Naturally  I 
wasn't  doing  much  thinking  about 
anybody  but  I  did  notice  the  O'Con- 
nels begin  haunting  the  mailbox. 
Ever  trip  the  mother  or  the  girl 
would  be  there  huddling  in  the  cold, 
eyes  thirstier  than  ever,  waiting, 
waiting  for  something  that  didn't 
come. 

Afterward  Jennie  told  Alice  about 
their  January  sewing  meeting  when 
Emma  West  came  near  starting- 
something.  They  had  been  discuss- 
ing things  they'd  read  as  usual  when 
Em  pipes  up  with  something  she'd 
read. 
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"It's  the  funniest  thing,"  she  says, 
casual  like,  "about  a  man  with  the 
same  name  as  yours,  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nel.  He's  been  let  out  of  Virginia 
state  prison  after  being  there  thir- 
teen years  for  murder.  You  wouldn't 
know  him  would  you,  Margaret 
O'Connel?" 

"Why  should  she?"  Len  Davis 
demanded.  "Plenty  of  people  have 
the  same  name." 

Now  the  women,  Jennie  said,  was 
so  busy  glaring  at  Em  they  didn't 
notice  Margaret  O'Connel.  But 
Jennie  was  standing  close  by  her 
and  she  says  her  face  went  chalky 
and  her  hand  shook  so  she  couldn't 
thread  her  needle. 

That  and  the  O'Connels  getting 
a  letter  out  of  turn  was  all  that  hap- 
pened that  winter  except  weather. 
That  and  one  other  thing. 

One  Thursday  in  March  Mrs. 
O'Connel  showed  up  at  her  mailbox 
and  wanted  to  ride  into  Caribou 
with  me.  "What's  up?"  I  says  to 
myself.  "There's  a  look  in  her  eye 
that's  different  even  for  her."  Aloud 
I  answered,  "You're  perfectly  wel- 
come to  go  with  me  but  hadn't  you 
better  wait  until  Saturday?  There's 
some  weather  on  the  way." 

"I  must  be  in  Caribou  tomorrow 
mo'ning,"  she  says,  "I  must  be." 
And  she  climbed  into  the  sleigh  be- 
fore I  could  help  her.  I  give  her  a 
brick  to  keep  her  warm  and  tucked 
the  quilts  around  her  as  best  I  could. 
She  thanked  me  and  asked  about 
Alice  but  said  little  else.  There  was 
something  about  her  voice  and  every 
once  in  a  while  she  would  draw  a 
long  sobbing  breath  like  someone 
who's  feeling  so  much  they  can't 
keep  it  bottled  up. 

It  was  getting  suspiciously  warm. 
For  a  couple  of  days  it  had  thawed 
and  misted.  Then  that  night  the 
thermometer  had  dropped  to  twenty 
below,  and  everything  was  froze  in- 


to glass.  Now,  unless  I  missed  my 
guess,  it  was  fixing  to  snow  which 
wouldn't  help  matters  any. 

At  Aaron  Ball's  I  stopped  to 
change  horses  and  while  Aaron  and 
me  was  hooking  on  the  fresh  team 
Ellen  come  out  with  some  hot  bricks. 

"For  goodness  sake,  Bill,"  she 
says,  "as  soon  as  you  get  where  you 
can,  call  the  Doctor.  John  West  was 
over  awhile  ago  but  couldn't  get 
him.  I  told  him  I'd  call  for  him  but 
the  line  is  dead." 

"Going  to  be  some  time  before 
I  get  to  a  phone,"  I  says. 

"Dear  me — he's  expecting  me  to 
get  the  Doctor.     I'd  go  myself  but 

"You'll  get  back  in  the  house," 
Aaron  told  her.  "You're  hardly  out 
of  bed  yourself." 

Sure  enough.  We'd  hardly  left 
Aaron's  when  the  blizzard  struck  us 
head  on.  I  had  a  cover  over  the 
bobs  but  what  with  the  wind  and  all 
it  made  mighty  poor  protection.  The 
horses  crept  along  foot  by  foot.  Mar- 
garet O'Connel  had  been  sitting  like 
a  statue  ever  since  we  left  Ball's 
and  when  we  come  to  the  cross- 
roads where  we  turn  north  she  spoke. 

"Let  me  out,  please.  I  am  going 
back  to  Emma  West.  The  Doctah 
may  not  get  there." 

"I  thought  you  had  to  be  in  Cari- 
bou tomorrow  morning." 

For  a  long  minute  she  didn't  an- 
swer. I  could  FEEL  something 
going  on. 

"Let  me  out,"  and  her  voice  was 
soft  as  ever. 

"You'll  never  make  it.  It's  a  good 
five  miles  and  getting  dark." 

"Please  stop." 

Now  what  could  you  do  with  a 
woman  like  that?  I  thought  of  my 
mail — of  my  record.  Then  I  made 
a  decision  myself.  And  it  was  a 
relief  for  I'd  heard  what  hard  times 
Em  has  and  with  nobody  there — 
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"Alright,"  I  says,  "but  I  am  going 
too.  Catch  me  turning  a  woman 
loose  in  this." 

So  I  turned  the  team  into  the  teeth 
of  the  storm  and  headed  south  for 
John's.  It  wasn't  easy  going  I  can 
tell  you.  Several  times  the  horses 
slipped  and  fell  and  why  they  didn't 
break  their  legs  I  still  don't  know. 
We'd  have  been  lost  a  dozen  times 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fences. 
Seemed  like  the  wind  and  snow  was 
racing  to  see  which  could  do  the  most 
damage.  Time  after  time  I  had  to 
get  out  and  tramp  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth  through  the  fast 
gathering  drifts  until  the  snow  was 
low  enough  for  the  horses  to  waller 
through. 

"We'll  never  make  it,"  I  says. 

"Of  course  we  shall." 

Dogged  if  I  knew  how  but  I  urged 
my  tired  team  on. 

The  last  mile  was  the  worst.  We 
had  to  go  around  a  shoulder  of  a 
big  hill  on  a  dugway.  With  ice  for 
footing  and  the  storm  tearing  hell- 
bent-f  or-breakf  ast  around  that  point 
it  would  be  crazy  to  attempt  in  the 
daytime.  By  now  I  couldn't  see  the 
horses.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I 
balked. 

"It's  plumb  suicide  to  try  it.  Shel- 
tered here  in  the  sleigh  we  do  have 
a  chance  of  hanging  out  until  morn- 
ing." 

"I  would  start  the  team  if  I  were 
you."  And  her  voice  had  that  soft- 
as-thistledown,  unbending-as-steel 
tone  it  takes  on  occasional. 

"What  for?"  I  shouts  for  I  was 
dog-tired  to  say  nothing  of  being 
cold  and  hungry.  "Just  to  get  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill?  We'll 
never  get  over  that  dugway  without 
help." 

"We  have  help,"  I  hear  above  the 
roar  of  the  storm.  "When  we  live 
up  to  our  privileges  we  always  have 
help." 


Privileges.  And  the  way  she  said 
it.  And  to  me — a  seventy.  Well, 
I  didn't  need  more  than  one  remind- 
er. Right  then  I  knew  we'd  make 
it. 

Then  Margaret  O'Connel  begin 
talking  about  opportunities  and  de- 
velopment and  how  we  'often  mis- 
take the  guise,'  them  was  her  words, 
of  the  opportunity.  Sometimes  I 
heard  her.  Sometimes  I  didn't  but 
I  knew  what  she  was  saying.  We 
crawled  ahead  inch  by  inch.  Seems 
like  I  lost  all  sense  of  time.  I  lost 
all  sense  of  everything  but  the  power 
that  urged  and  suggested  and  re- 
fused to  give  up.  If  angels  ever 
attended  humans  they  did  us  that 
night. 

Just  as  we  got  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous place  where  we  had  to  make 
the  turn  old  Baldy  starts  snorting 
and  backing.  For  one  instant  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  back  us  right 
off  into  eternity.  I  got  to  his  head 
as  soon  as  I  could.  Then  I  begin 
pawing  around  for  whatever  had 
scared  him.  There  with  the  snow 
drifted  over  him  was  a  man.  I 
picked  up  the  poor  thing  and  in  the 
sleigh  Margaret  O'Connel,  feeling 
about,  covered  him  with  the  quilts. 

At  John's  I  drove  right  up  to  the 
kitchen  door.  Before  I  could  stop 
John  was  there. 

"Thank  goodness  you've  come." 
Then,  "Oh,  it's  you,  Bill." 

"Yes,  but  I  brought  Margaret 
O'Connel.  Go  into  Em,"  I  says 
to  her.   "We'll  look  after  him." 

We  left  the  team  standing  while 
we  carried  him  in.  We  laid  him  on 
the  cot  they  keep  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Then  John  went  to  look  after 
the  team  while  I  started  working 
on  the  poor  frozen  creature  when 
Mrs.  O'Connel  come  back  into  the 
kitchen.  She  give  the  stranger  one 
swift  look  and  there  come  over  her 
such  a  change  I  knew  this  was  what 
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she  had  been  waiting  for  all  these 
vears. 

"David."  Then  again,  "David." 
And  I  think  the  listening  angels  must 
have  wept  at  the  sound.  She  drop- 
ped to  her  knees  and  her  fine  lady's 
hands  that  was  knotted  and  calloused 
by  years  of  outdoor  work,  went  over 
his  face  feature  by  feature  as  a 
blind  man's  might. 

There  came  a  cry  from  the  bed- 
room and  the  kneeling  woman  rose 
ready  to  help. 

So  while  the  storm  raged  without 
the  three  of  us  worked,  worked  and 
prayed.  We  done  all  we  could  for 
both  and  just  as  dawn  come  sneak- 
ing over  the  now  quiet  snow  little 
Margaret  O'Connel  West  rewarded 
us  with  a  good  lusty  cry. 

With  the  old  man  it  was  different. 
The  shock  had  been  too  great.  John 
and  me  saw  it  coming  and  finally 
the  woman  did  too.  Just  before 
morning  he  opened  his  eyes  and  rec- 
ognized her.  We  left  them  alone 
and  when  we  come  back  he  was 
gone.  There  was  no  outcry,  no 
weeping,  only  a  straightening  of 
shoulders,  a  hard  breath  or  two,  and 
the  work  went  on. 

I  left  as  soon  as  I  could  for  the 
mail  was  still  on  my  mind,  but  later 


Margaret,  herself,  told  me  the  stroy. 

Her  husband,  David  O'Connel, 
had  been  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  A  neighbor  they  hadn't 
cared  much  for,  had  practically 
ruined  himself  financially  trying  to 
get  the  sentence  changed.  Above 
a  bare  existence  they  had  sent  ever 
cent  they  made  to  repay  the  debt. 
Just  before  Christmas  the  neighbor 
had  been  stricken  and  on  his  death- 
bed had  confessed  to  the  crime. 

The  old  man  had  reached  Caribou 
a  day  soon  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  weather  had  decided  to  surprise 
them.  He  had  caught  a  ride  most 
of  the  way  but  had  mistaken  the  hill 
by  John's  for  the  knoll  he  had  been 
told  to  look  for. 

"And  just  think,  Bill,"  she  says 
to  me.  "Had  I  not  gone  to  Emma 
I  should  have  missed  that  last  price- 
less minute  with  him." 

In  April  when  Jay  and  Thala 
went  down  to  get  married  she  went 
along  and  come  home  more  saint- 
like than  ever. 

Well,  there  is  the  story.  Only 
time  I  fell  down  on  my  job  in  twenty 
years.  Sure,  I'm  proud  of  it  but 
when  it  comes  to  records  it  takes  a 
woman  with  the  Spirit  of  Relief 
Society  back  of  her  to  excel  in  all 
things. 


HAVE  FAITH 


The  darkest  night  of  grief  or  pain, 

Though  filled  with  countless  fears, 
Will  lighten  soon  with  faith  and  prayer; 

He'll  wipe  away  our  tears. 
The  darkest  night  the  world  has  known 

Has  never  dimmed  one  star; 
The  darkest  night  a  soul  can  know 

May  leave  a  lasting  scar; 
But  it  never  dims  Eternal  Love 
That  bids  us  look  to  Him  above. 

— Elsie  E.  Barrett. 


A  Typical  Case 

By  Edna  May  Irvine 

CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Grange,  Relief  Society  President. 
Her  children : 

Beth,  age   fourteen. 

George,  age  sixteen. 

Edith,  age  nineteen. 
Mrs.  Stay. 
Mrs.  Baker. 
Sally  Baker. 
Phil  Montgomery. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  living  room  of  the  Grange  home.  There  is  an  outside 
entrance  at  the  right,  entrance  to  kitchen,  left  and  to  other  parts  of  the  house  at 
center  back.    A  telephone  is  just  outside  the  center  back  entrance. 

SCENE  I 

(The  door  bell  rings.  Mrs.  Grange  enters  from  left,  dressed  for  washday, 
and  answers  door.) 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Good-morning,  Sister  Stay.  Come  in.  Won't  you 
sit  down? 

Mrs.  Stay:  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  come  to  you,  Sister  Grange,  but  I 
just  had  to  do  something.  My  husband  had  some  trouble  at  work  and  quit 
his  job  two  weeks  ago.  When  he  came  home  and  told  me,  I  was  so  upset 
that  I  chided  him  for  being  so  quick  tempered  in  times  like  these.  He  got 
mad  and  we  had  a  quarrel.  He  tossed  me  a  five  dollar  bill,  gathered  a 
few  things  together  and  left,  saying  he  might  never  come  back.  Of  course 
I  thought  he  would  return  when  he  got  over  his  anger,  but  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  him.  The  money  is  all  gone  and  we  just  haven't  a 
thing  to  eat,  so  I  had  to  do  something. 

Mrs.  Grange:  I'm  sorry.  Have  you  any  idea  where  your  husband 
may  have  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Stay:  Not  the  least.  He  has  no  relatives  here  and  he  hasn't 
kept  in  touch  with  any  of  his  people,  so  I  hardly  think  he  would  have  gone 
to  them. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Are  your  people  able  to  help  you  at  all? 

Mrs.  Stay:  They're  all  having  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  are  on  relief. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Well,  I'll  give  you  emergency  relief  and  we'll  investi- 
gate and  find  just  what  is  best  to  do.  No  doubt  your  husband  is  hunting 
for  work  somewhere  and  you  will  hear  from  him  soon. 

Mrs.  Stay:  That's  what  I  think,  but  I  just  couldn't  see  the  children 
go  hungry. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Of  course  not.     I'll  call  Smith's  Grocery  and  arrange 
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for  you  to  get  what  you  need  for  a  few  days.  I  know  you  are  a  good 
manager  and  I  can  trust  you  to  get  wholesome  food  for  yourself  and  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Stay:  We've  always  had  to  economize,  so  I've  learned  pretty 
well  how  to  get  the  best  values  for  my  money.  (She  rises.)  I'm  sure  I 
appreciate  this,  Sister  Grange,  and  hope  I  won't  be  a  burden  very  long. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Wait  a  minute.  (She  goes  off  left  and  returns  with  a 
paper  sack.)  Here  are  a  few  homemade  cookies  for  the  children. 

(Goodbyes  are  exchanged,  Mrs.  Stay  exits  right,  and  Mrs.  Grange,  left.  In 
a  moment  the  telephone  bell  rings.  Mrs.  Grange  is  seen  at  the  center  back  entrance 
at  the  phone.) 

Mrs.  Grange:  Hello.  Yes,  Bishop.  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 
Is  she  very  ill?  Well,  well.  Yes,  I'll  go  over  just  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can.  Yes,  I'll  take  care  of  it.  Goodbye.  (Mrs.  Grange  calls  a  telephone 
number.)  Hello.  Mrs.  Maxwell?  This  is  Sister  Grange.  The  Bishop 
just  called  to  say  Sister  Robbins  is  very  ill.  I  told  him  we  would  go  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  That's  fine.  How  soon  can  you  be  ready?  All  right, 
I'll  call  for  you.    Goodbye". 

CURTAIN 

SCENE  II 

It  is  4  o'clock.  Beth  Grange  is  seated  at  a  table  studying.  George  comes  in  left, 
noisily,  throws  his  books  on  the  table,  sprawls  in  a  chair. 

George:  Where's  mom? 

Beth  :  Don't  you  know  what  day  this  is  ? 

George  :  Oh,  gosh !  Tuesday.  I  suppose  we're  going  to  have  beans 
for  supper. 

Beth  :  What  if  we  were  ?  Beans  are  good,  nourishing  food.  I  like 
them  and  anyone  who  doesn't  has  poor  taste. 

George  :  Sez  you !  I  hate  'em. 

Beth  :  A  fine  soldier  you'd  make.  As  it  happens  we're  not  going  to 
have  beans.  Hurry  and  get  some  coal  and  fix  up  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
the  oven's  hot,  there  are  some  individual  meat  pies  to  bake. 

George  :  Oh,  swell.     But  just  let  me  rest  my  weary  bones  awhile. 

(He  props  his  feet  up  on  the  table  where  Beth  has  her  papers.) 

Beth  :  George  Grange !  Take  your  big  feet  of!  my  papers  and  off 
the  table.  And  hurry  and  fix  the  fire.  It's  after  four  and  you  know 
mother  always  likes  us  to  have  a  good  fire  when  she  comes. 

George  :  Oh,  heck.     I  wish  mom  would  quit  that  Relief  Society  job. 

Beth  :  What  for  ?  So  she  could  stay  home  and  keep  up  the  fire  and  so 
save  you,  I  suppose !  Maybe  you'd  like  her  to  even  get  your  wood  and  coal. 
I  think  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  Relief  Society  if  she  wants  to. 

George:  Well,  who  said  she  hadn't.  But  I  don't  see  why  she  wants 
to.  Messing  around  with  poor  folks  and  sick  folks  and  dead  folks.  That's 
not  my  idea  of  enjoying  life. 

Beth  :  Well,  someone  has  to  do  it  and  mother  seems  to  think  it's  her 
duty  just  as  much  as  anyone's.    I  think  she's  doing  a  pretty  good  job,  if  you 
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ask  me.  Now  get  out  and  do  your  chores,  and  leave  me  alone.  I've  got 
lessons  to  get  and  it's  Mutual  tonight. 

George:  Guess  I  don't  have  to  go  to  Mutual,  and  guess  I  haven't 
lessons  to  get,  and  hard  ones,  too,  not  those  baby  Junior  High  lessons. 

Beth:  Scram.  (She  throws  a  magazine  at  him.)  I  know  they're  ter- 
ribly hard.  That's  why  you  generally  come  to  me  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  get  me  to  help  you. 

George:  Oh,  gee,  I'm  tired,  Betsy.  Why  couldn't  you  get  a  little 
exercise  by  making  the  fire  once  in  a  while?  I'll  bet  you  don't  even  know 
how.     Gosh !  girls  have  an  easy  life. 

Beth  :  Poor  little  over-worked  Georgie  Porgie.  I'm  to  prepare  the 
dessert  and  if  you  don't  leave  me  alone,  it'll  be  just  too  bad,  for  I'm 
going  to  get  my  lessons  no  matter  what. 

George  :  What  are  you  going  to  make  ? 

Beth  :  Applesauce!  Clear  out  of  here.  (She  goes  after  him.) 

George  (keeping  out  of  her  way)  :  Gee  whilikins,  Betsy,  why  don't 
you  make  lemon  pie  ? 

Beth  :  If  you'd  be  decent  and  help  instead  of  bothering  me  so  much. 
I  might  try. 

George  :  OK.     I'm  your  huckleberry.     I  mean  your  lemon. 

(He  disarranges  her  hair  or  something  of  the  sort.) 

Beth  :  I'll  say  you're  a  lemon,  and  a  bad  egg,  too,  and  also  a  pie  face. 
George  (Taking  her  by  the  wrist)  :  Well,  come  on,  come  on,  if  you 
want  me  to  help  you.    I'm  a  busy  man. 
Beth  :  Oh,  all  right,  all  right ! 

CURTAIN 

SCENE  III 

The  setting  is  the  same.  Beth  and  George  are  seated  at  the  table,  Beth  studying 
and  George  reading  the  funny  paper,  but  with  his  books  before  him.  Mrs.  Grange 
is  seated,  darning  stockings.     Edith  enters  from  left  carrying  some  folded  clothes. 

Edith  :  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  finish  the  ironing  for  you,  mother. 
Mrs.  Grange:  That's  all  right  dear,  I'll  finish  it  in  the  morning. 
George  :  Did  you  iron  me  a  shirt  ? 

Edith  :  No,  I  didn't,  George.    I  abominate  ironing  shirts. 
(Edith  continues  on  her  way,  going  out  center  back.) 

Mrs.  Grange  :  You  have  clean  shirts  in  your  drawer,  George. 

George  :  No  decent  ones.  Look  at  this  one.  Sleeves  nearly  up  to  my 
elbows. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  You  are  growing,  son.  I'll  iron  you  one  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

Edith  (who  has  reentered)  :  Why  don't  you  try  ironing  yourself  a 
shirt,  George? 

George:  Say,  what  kind  of  sissy  do  you  think  I  am? 

Edith  :  That  wouldn't  indicate  that  you  are  a  sissy.  You  are  always 
saying  you  hate  girls  and  are  never  going  to  marry,  so  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  darn  your  sox  and  iron  your  shirts  as  well  as  to  make  pies. 
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George:  Aw,  cut  the  kidding.  I  didn't  make  the  old  pie.  All  I  did 
was  make  the  fire  and  read  the  recipe.     I  noticed  you  ate  it  all  right. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Don't  tease,  Edith.  I  think  it  was  lovely  of  George 
and  Beth  to  make  pie  for  us. 

Edith  :  I'm  not  teasing.  I'm  just  giving  a  bit  of  good  advice.  I 
thought  the  pie  was  fine,  even  if  we  did  have  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon.  It 
reminded  me  of  some  of  my  own  attempts.  (She  goes  to  Beth  and  pats  her 
on  the  shoulder.)  Don't  get  discouraged,  Bethie,  you're  becoming  a  fine 
little  cook.  (She  passes  to  George  and  tousles  his  hair.)  You,  too,  Georgie. 
(She  springs  lightly  out  of  his  way  as  he  swings  his  arms  above  his  head. 
Not  catching  her,  he  smooths  his  hair.) 

George  :  She's  just  feeding  us  bologna,  Beth,  so  she  won't  have  to 
do  anything. 

Edith  :  Are  you  nearly  through,  Beth  ?  It's  about  time  we  were  going. 

Beth  :  I  just  have  to  finish  this  page.  (Edith  starts  out  center  back. 
The  phone  bell  rings  and  she  answers.) 

Edith  :  Hello.     I'll  call  her.     For  you,  mother. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Yes?  Oh,  yes,  Bishop.  Is  that  so?  No,  I  hadn't  heard. 
I  was  there  this  afternoon  and  I  could  see  she  would  not  last  long,  but 
hardly  thought  it  would  happen  quite  so  soon.  Do  you  think  we  should  go 
tonight?  All  right.  We'll  go  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Very  well. 
Goodbye. 

George  :  There  it  goes.  I'll  bet  I'll  have  to  wear  this  shirt  tomorrow, 
or  one  just  as  bad. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Shame  on  you,  George. 

Beth  :  Is  Sister  Robbins  dead  ? 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Yes,  poor  old  soul.    I  knew  it  would  not  be  long. 

Edith  (reentering)  :  Mother,  what  became  of  that  brown  dress  of 
mine,  with  the  plaid  collar? 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Why,  I  gave  it  away.  I  thought  you  said  you  wouldn't 
be  wearing  it  any  more. 

Edith  :  Neither  will  I  be.     I  believe  I  did  say  that. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  I'm  sorry.     I  should  have  asked  you  first. 

Edith  :  That's  all  right.  I  had  just  thought  I  might  fix  it  over,  but 
perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  bothered. 

Beth  :  That's  one  hand-me-down  I  won't  have  to  wear. 

George:  By  the  way,  mom,  you  didn't  give  that  green  sweater  oi 
mine  away,  did  you?  I  haven't  seen  it  for  a  dickens  of  a  while. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Yes,  I  gave  it  away,  George.  You  hadn't  worn  it  for 
so  long,  I  thought  you  were  through  with  it.  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery for  Phil.  I  feel  sorry  for  those  half-grown  young  people  who 
get  so  few  of  the  things  they  want. 

George  :  Gosh.  I  saw  Phil  with  that  sweater  on  and  I  thought  it  had 
a  familiar  look. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Well,  I  hope  you  don't  begrudge  it  to  him,  and  of 
course  you  won't  let  on  that  you  recognize  it. 

George:  Of  course  not.  Phil's  a  fine  kid.  He's  welcome,  but  I'll 
bet  it  hurts  to  have  to  wear  cast  off  clothes. 

Beth  (rising  and  gathering  up  her  papers)  :  Don't  I  know ! 

Mrs.  Grange  :  I'm  sure  it  won't  hurt  you  children  to  realize  that. 
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(Edith  enters  dressed  to  go  out  and  bringing  Beth's  hat.) 

Beth  :  Don't  hurt  yourself  studying,  Georgie  Porgie. 

George:  Don't  worry  about  me. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Have  a  good  time,  girls.  {They  exit  right.)  I  think  I'll 
make  out  my  report  while  you  are  studying.  Then  you  can  take  it  for  me 
on  your  way  to  school  in  the  morning. 

George:  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  hold  that  Relief  Society  job  if  it 
wasn't  for  my  help,  would  you,  mom? 

Mrs.  Grange  (on  way  out)  :  I'm  afraid  not,  George. 

(The  phone  bell  rings  and  George  answers.) 

.      George:  Hello.  I'll  call  her.  (Calls.)  Mother. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Hello.  Yes,  Mrs.  James.  Yes,  it's  Union  Meeting 
Friday.  Will  you  please  call  Sister  Brown  and  tell  her?  She  has  charge 
of  that,  you  know.  She'll  probably  appoint  someone  to  go  in  your  place. 
That's  all  right.  Goodbye.  (Mrs.  Grange  is  not  seated  when  phone  rings 
again.) 

Mrs.  Grange:  Hello.  Oh,  yes,  Sister  Richards.  How  nice.  Where 
are  you  going  ?  That  will  be  lovely  for  you,  but  we  will  miss  you  at  meeting. 
Will  you  notify  Sister  Johnson  so  she  will  take  care  of  the  class  while 
you  are  away?  That  will  be  fine.  I  hope  you  have  a  splendid  time. 
Goodbye. 

George  :  Mom,  I  should  think  you'd  train  those  dames  to  call  the 
ones  who  have  charge  of  the  work  instead  of  bothering  you  all  the  time. 

Mrs  Grange  :  They  know,  but  perhaps  they  think  I  should  also  be 
notified,  and  of  course  I  should  know. 

(Mrs.  Grange  is  just  seated  and  starts  on  her  report  when  the     doorbell  rings.) 

George  :  Are  you  having  a  meeting  here  tonight  ? 
Mrs.  Grange:  No,  dear. 

George  :  Cause  if  a  lot  of  women  are  coming  here,  I  want  to  get  out. 
Mrs.  Grange  :  Answer  the  door,  please. 

George  :  Oh,  good  evening,  Mrs.  Baker.  Good  evening,  Sally.  Come 
right  in. 

Mrs.  Baker:  Is  your  mother  home? 
Mrs.  Grange:  Come  right  in. 

(The  usual  greetings  are  exchanged,  chairs  taken,  etc.) 

Sally  :  Where's  Beth  ? 

Mrs.  Grange  :  She  went  to  Mutual  with  Edith. 

George  :  Maybe  I  can  take  her  place. 

Sally:  Sure  you  can.     We  came  to  see  you. 

George  :  How  nice. 

Mrs.  Baker  :  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  the  play  selected  and  also 
the  cast,  in  my  mind.  I'm  just  around  notifying  some  of  them  tonight. 
I  want  George  to  take  a  part. 

George:  Me?  Not  me.  I'm  not  going  to  be  in  any  Relief  Society 
play. 
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Mrs.  Baker  :  Sally  and  I  both  think  you're  just  the  one  for  the  part.  I 
hope  you  won't  refuse. 

George  :  Naw.    I  can't  act.    I  don't  want  to  be  in  any  show. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Don't  be  contrary,  George. 

George  :  Well,  I  haven't  got  time.  I  have  lots  of  lessons,  and  besides 
— well,  I  just  can't  do  it. 

Sally:  Come  on,  George,  be  in  it.    We'll  have  lots  of  fun. 

George  :  Are  you  in  it  ? 

Sally  :  Yes.     You  and  I  have  to  play  opposite. 

Mrs.  Baker  :  Show  him  the  part,  Sally,  and  let  him  see  how  cute  it  is. 

(Sally  and  George  go  to  the  table  and  lean  over  it  reading  and  talking.     Sally 
points  and  laughs  and  gestures  all  in  dumb  show.) 

Mrs.  Grange  (to  Mrs.  Baker)  :  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  put  it  on? 
Mrs.  Baker:  Within  a  month.  (The  two  older  women  continue  to  talk 
unheard.) 

Sally  :  Isn't  it  cute  ?  You'll  do  it,  won't  you,  George  ?    He  will  mother. 

(George  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  protest  and  besides  has  weakened.) 

Mrs.  Baker  :  That's  fine  of  you,  George.  I  appreciate  it.  We'll  meet 
tomorrow  evening  for  the  first  reading.  Now  we  must  go,  Sally.  I  want 
to  see  two  or  three  others  tonight. 

George  :  Say,  am  I  the  only  male  in  this  thing  ? 

Mrs.  Baker:  Oh,  no.  You'll  have  plenty  of  backers.  Don't  worry 
about  that. 

(Goodnights  are  said  and  Mrs.  Baker  and  Sally  exit.) 

George  (taking  out  pocket  mirror  and  surveying  himself)  :  Gosh, 
why  don't  people  let  you  know  when  they're  coming.  Just  look  what  a 
sight  I  am.     My  hair  all  tousled,  and  this  shirt. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  You  look  all  right,  dear.    Well,  let's  get  back  to  work. 

CURTAIN 

SCENE  IV 

Time — A  week  later 

As  the  curtain  rises,  George  is  holding  a  small  mirror  and  putting  something 
on  his  lip.    Beth  and  Edith  enter  from  the  left  and  pass  to  the  right  exit. 

Edith  :  Using  lipstick  now,  George  ? 

George:  No,  I'm  not.    Can't  a  fellow  doctor  a  cold  sore? 

Beth  :  Oh,  Georgie  Porgie !  Been  kissing  the  girls ! 

(George  glares  at  them  as  they  pass  out.) 

Mrs.  Grange  (entering  from  left)  :  Why,  how  nice  you  look,  George. 
Having  practice  tonight,  aren't  you? 

George  :  Yes.     Mom,  is  there  any  way  of  stopping  a  cold  sore  ? 
Mrs.  Grange:  You  might  try  camphor.     That  may  scatter  it  if  it 
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isn't  too  well  developed.    I'm  afraid  you're  eating  too  many  sweets,  George. 
I'll  bring  the  camphor  when  I  come  back. 

(She   exits   center   back.     While   she   is   gone,    George   primps.      Mrs.    Grange 
returns  and  hands  George  a  bottle.) 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Here  you  are. 

George  (smelling)  :  Will  it  make  me  smell  like  this? 

Mrs.  Grange:  No,  the  odor  won't  last  long.  You'll  take  me  to 
Sister  Phillips'  and  call  for  me,  won't  you,  George? 

George  (dejectedly)  :  Call  for  you — what  time? 

Mrs.  Grange  :  We're  having  a  short  meeting  and  a  social,  so  it  will 
be  about  10 :30. 

George:  Oh,  heck,  ma. 

Mrs.  Grange:  What's  the  matter,  dear?  You  are  usually  so  willing 
to  accommodate  me. 

George  :  Well,  I  had  other  plans  tonight. 

Mrs.  Grange:  I  see.  I  wonder  how  we  can  arrange  it.  I  suppose 
I  could  walk,  or  I  could  miss  the  social  part  if  that  would  be  best  for  you. 

George:  Oh  no,  mother.  I  wouldn't  have  you  do  that.  WTe  usually 
get  through  practicing  about  ten.  I  was  going  to  take  Sally  for  a  little 
spin  after,  but  I  suppose  her  mother  will  tag  along  anyway,  as  usual,  so 
we  may  as  well  make  it  a  foresome. 

Mrs.  Grange:  That  doesn't  sound  very  gracious,  George.  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  you  if  you  feel  like  that. 

George  (putting  his  arm  around  her  shoulder)  :  Now,  mom,  'course 
you  want  me.  You  know  I  think  you're  the  finest  mother  I  ever  had. 
Have  I  got  halitosis? 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Don't  be  silly.     I  don't  detect  it. 

George:  Well,  let's  be  off. 

(Door  bell  rings.) 

Mrs.  Grange:  Answer  the  door.    I'll  get  my  cake.  (Exits  left.) 

George   (at  door)  :  Hello,  Phil.  Come  in. 

Phil:  Is  your  mother  home? 

George  :  Yes,  she'll  be  here  in  a  minute.    Sit  down. 

Phil:  No,  I'll  have  to  go  back.  Going  to  the  game? 

George:  No.  I've  got  a  practice.    Are  you? 

Phil:  I  was  going,  but  mother's  sick.  I  just  came  to  ask  your 
mother  to  come  over.  She  seems  to  know  just  what  to  do  when  mother 
gets  one  of  these  spells. 

George:  Another  heart  attack?  (Phil  nods.)  That's  too  bad. 

Mrs.  Grange  (entering  from  left  with  cake  box)  :  Good  evening, 
Phil. 

George:  His  mother's  sick  again. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Is  that  so?  One  of  her  attacks? 

Phil:  Yes.  I  guess  you  were  going  out,  Sister  Grange?  I'm  sorry 
to  bother  you,  but  as  I  was  just  telling  George,  you  seem  to  know  just 
what  to  do  for  her. 

Mrs.  Grange:  That's  all  right,  Phil.     We  were  having  a  meeting, 
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but  they  can  get  along  nicely  without  me  if  necessary.  {Quietly,  to  spare 
Phil.)  George,  you  take  this  box  to  Sister  Phillips  and  explain  why  I  won't 
be  there. 

Phil  :  I'm  afraid  you  were  going  to  a  party,  Sister  Grange. 

Mrs.  Grange:  Not  much  of  a  party.  Just  light  refreshments  after 
a  meeting.  George  get  me  the  Spirits  of  Ammonia.  {George  exits  center 
back.) 

Phil  :  Maybe  mother  will  be  better  in  a  while  so  you  can  go  anyway. 

Mrs.  Grange  {bustling  about  putting  on  her  apron,  etc.)  :  I  hope 
she  will,  but  don't  worry.    I'll  stay  until  I  think  it  safe  to  leave  her.      ( 

Phil:  I'd  better  hurry  back.  Sis  gets  so  scared.  Or  do  you  want  me 
to  walk  over  with  you  ? 

George   {reentering)  :  I'll  bring  mother  over. 

(Phil  exits  hastily.) 

Mrs.  Grange  :  Here  take  these  things,  George.  I  believe  that's  all 
I'll  need. 

George:  Gee,  mom,  it's  too  bad  you  have  to  miss  that  party.  I'll  bet 
you're  disappointed,  too,  but  you  wouldn't  let  Phil  know  it. 

•  Mrs.  Grange:  It  can't  be  helped,  George.  Duty  first,  you  know. 
Tell  the  girls  where  I  am,  if  they  get  home  first.  And  don't  stay  out  too 
late,  will  you  dear  ? 

George  :  I'll  come  right  home  after  practice  and  see  how  things  are. 
Maybe  you'll  need  me.  I  guess  if  you  can  give  up  a  party,  I  can  do  a 
little  sacrificing,  too. 

Mrs.  Grange  :  That's  very  sweet  of  you,  George.    Turn  the  light  out. 

curtain 


Is  Your  Child  Afraid  of  Storms? 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 

IF  your  child  is  afraid  of  storms  A    CERTAIN  family  was  spend- 

you  should  meet  the  situation  at  ing  the  summer  high  up  in  the 

its   earliest   manifestation   with  mountains  of  one  of   our  canyons. 

wise  sympathy  and  a  firm  yet  un-  Everything  had  been  delightful  until 

der standing   determination  to   right  one  day  dark  clouds  began  to  gather, 

the  condition.     Most  children  will  One  of  the  aunts  of  the  family  began 

show   evidence   of    fear   of    terrific  to  fret  and  worry  for  fear  it  would 

'wind   storms,    electrical   storms,   or  storm   and   make   it   impossible   for 

heavy  rain  storms  if  there  is  not  a  her  husband  to  come  up  the  canyon 

wise  parent  or  some   other  under-  that   evening.        This   fretting   and 

standing  adult  at  hand  to  explain  the  worrying  had  its  effect  on  the  chil- 

phenomenon.  dren  who  soon  began  to  stay  close 

Many  children  become  afraid  of  to  their  mothers, 
storms  through  watching  an  hyster-  Finally  the  storm  broke.  A  flash 
ical  mother,  older  sister,  aunt,  friend  of  lightning  tore  through  the  grey 
or  maid.  Most  of  us  have  known  sky.  The  nervous  aunt  screamed, 
some  foolish  mother  who  has  stuffed  Children  who  never  before  had  been 
key  holes,  pulled  down  the  shades,  afraid  of  storms  started  to  cry.  Sure- 
and  taken  the  children  into  a  dark  ly  there  must  be  something  to  be 
closet  during  an  electrical  storm,  afraid  of  when  Aunt  Clara  was  so 
Such  mothers  are  engendering  a  frightened.  The  storm  was  terrific ; 
stupid  and  senseless  fear  in  the  one  which  taxed  even  the  nerves  of 
minds  of  their  children  who  would  the  bravest  of  mothers  to  keep  fear 
otherwise  be  fearless  of  such  things,  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  seven  chil- 
We  humans  must  face  too  many  dren  in  the  party, 
storms  in  our  lives  to  be  harnessed  The  children  were  gathered  to- 
with  such  a  handicap  as  fear  of  the  gether  by  one  of  the  windows.  Eliza- 
elements,  beth,  mother  of  four  of  the  young- 
One  wise  mother  made  it  a  prac-  sters,  explained  about  the  clouds, 
tice  of  taking  her  children,  while  and  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
still  infants,  out  into  the  storms.  Gradually  the  children  grew  quiet 
She  would  laugh  softly,  and  clap  and  listened.  They  sang  songs,  and 
her  hands  at  particularly  brilliant  clapped  their  hands  when  the  thun- 
electrical  displays.     This  taught  her  der  rolled. 

children  that  it  was  something  to  be  Aunt  Clara  continued  to  scream 

enjoyed,  not  something  to  fear  and  with  each  clap  of  thunder  and  flash 

hide  from.  of  lightning.     It  was  explained  that 

Another   mother    armed    herself  Aunt  Clara  was  not  well,  and  that 

with   accurate   yet   simple   explana-  she  was  nervous,  and  that  everyone 

tions   of   the   cause   and   action   of  must  help  to  make  her  feel  better, 

storms.  When  the  occasion  arose  she  This  gave  the  children  a  sense  of 

was   prepared   to   allay    any     fears  responsibility   which   pleased     them 

which  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  and  helped  them  to  forget  their  own 

her  youngsters.  timidity. 
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Gradually  the  cabin  on  the  side  of  Flowers  down  here  on  Earth ;  Jim- 

the  hill  seemed  to  be  floating  in  a  mie  and  Tom  will  play  the  part  of 

dense  mist.  Mother  Elizabeth  point-  the  Raindrops ;  and  Jean  (the  ner- 

ed  out  that  they  were  actually  inside  vous  child)  will  be  the  Good  Little 

a  cloud.    "Just  think,  children,  now  Cloud.    I  will  tell  you  the  story  and 

you   can   tell  your   friends   how   it  then  you  can  practice  the  play  and 

looks  and  feels  to  be  inside  a  cloud."  we  will  have  it  tonight  while  there 

A  thrilling  thought  to  even  the  tiny  is  a  bright  fire  in  the  fireplace." 

tots !  The  interested  children  gathered 

The  storm  cleared  and  the  clouds  around  to  hear  the  story, 

floated  down  into  the  valley  and  left  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 

the  little  party  high  up  on  the  moun-  Little  Cloud  floating  around  in  the 

tain  with  a  billowing  sea  of  clouds  sky.    She  was  lonesome  because  she 

below.      It   was   a   rare   experience  had  strayed  away  from  her  family, 

which  most  of  the  children  will  never  She  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 

forget  because  one  mother  was  wise  someone  happy,  but  she  could  not 

enough  to  understand  and  point  out  find  anything  to  do.     She  asked  the 

the  beauties  of  the  elements  on  ram-  Sun  if  he  knew  of  a  job  she  could 

page.  do,  but  the  Sun  only  laughed  at  the 

But  the  story  does  not  end  there.  Good  Little  Cloud. 

One  little  three  year  old  of  the  "You  help?"  laughed    the    Sun. 

family   did   not   come   out   of   that  "Clouds  are  only  a  nuisance.     You 

experience  unscathed.     She  was  too  clutter  up  my  clean  sky,  and  keep 

young  to  understand  all  of  her  moth-  the  Winds  busy  sweeping  you  away, 

er's  explanations  and  stories.     The  You   spoil  picnics   down  on  earth, 

vivid  picture  which  remained  in  her  because   the   earth    folk   think  you 

little  mind  was  the  fear  exhibited  are   going  to   rain   on   them.      No, 

by  her  neurotic  aunt.     The  strange  Little   Cloud,  there  is  nothing  for 

thing  was  that  at  home  she  showed  you  to  do,  but  you  will  please  me  if 

very  little  signs  of  fear  of  storms,  you  will  get  out  of  my  nice  clean 

but   for  years  afterward  the  mere  sky." 

appearance   of   grey   clouds   in  the  "The  poor  Little  Cloud  felt  sad 

sky,  while  she  was  in  the  canyons,  and   lonely,   but   she  was   a  happy 

would   send   her   scurrying  to   her  Little  Cloud  and  could  not  stay  sad 

mother's  arms  for  comfort  and  shel-  very  long.     After  a  while  the  big 

ter.  bright   Sun  gradually  sank  out  of 

For   three   consecutive    summers  siSht>  and  the  skY  was  dark-     The 

her  weeks  spent  in  the  canyon  were  Llttle  Cloud  f  elt  more  lonesome  than 

over-clouded  with  fear  of  a  storm.  ever  then-     Finally  the  sky  began 

Finally    her    mother    decided    that  to  grow  h8ht>  and  then  lovely  LadY 

something  had  to  be  done  about  the  Moon  came  UP  over  the  mountain, 

matter.     So,  she  suggested  that  the  She  smiled  at  Llttle  Cloud- 

children  put  on  a  little  play  for  the  "Little  Cloud,  what  are  you  doing 

grown-ups.  out  alone  so  late  at  night?" 

"We  will  call  our  little  play,  The  "I  cannot  find  my  family,  and  I 

Good  Little  Cloud.    The  upper  half  can't   find   anything  to   do.      Lady 

of  the  stairway  will  be  the  sky,  and  Moon,  isn't  there  something  that  I 

the  lower  half  will  be  the  mountain,  could  do  to  make  someone  happy? 

John  will  be  the  Sun;  Pauline,  the  I  want  to  be  useful,"  pleaded  the 

Moon,  Bonnie  and  Beth  will  be  the  Little  Cloud. 
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"Indeed  I  do  know  of  something  Lady  Moon  smiled  at  Little  Cloud 

that  you  can  do  to  be  useful !     Do  in  the  sky. 

you   see   that   lovely  garden   down  "See,  Little  Cloud,  you  were  use- 
there  on  earth?    The  Flowers  have  ful  after  all,   for  you  have  saved 
not  had  a  drink  for  days.     Do  you  the  beautiful  garden." 
see  how  they  droop    their    pretty  ^up    ,.,,                  ,  ,.  ,      ,     .,, 
heads  because  they  are  so  thirsty?  1      ,        «            ,                    1    1       r 
You   could   send    some    Raindrops  the  P^  and  sP,ent  auwhole  af' 
down  and  save  their  lives."  ternroon  rehearsing  for  the  evening 

performance.  Little  Jean  was  par- 
"Oh,  Lady  Moon,  you  are  so  good  ticularly  delighted  with  the  honor 
and  kind.  I  will  send  my  Raindrops  0f  being  the  leading  character,  and 
down  and  save  the  lovely  garden."  entered  into  the  part  whole-hearted- 
Then  the  Little  Cloud  clapped  her  ly.  The  evening  performance  went 
hands,  and  down  came  the  Rain-  off  exceptionally  well,  and  the  little 
drops.  Down,  down,  down  they  play  had  the  desired  effect  upon 
went  until  they  came  at  last  to  the  Jean.  She  seemed  at  last  to  realize 
garden.  The  Raindrops  danced  that  the  clouds  were  friendly  after 
among  the  Flowers,  kissing  their  all,  and  that  the  storms  were  only 
drooping  heads.  Finally  the  Flowers  doing  good. 

began  to  revive  and  straighten  up.  Surely  there  is  some  such  solution 

Then  they  raised  their  heads  and  for  almost  every  case   of    fear   of 

drank  the  cool  moisture   from  the  storms  if  we  will  only  take  the  time 

Raindrops.  and  patience  to  find  it. 


FAITH'S  COMFORT 

By  E.  Heloise  Merkley 

God  sent  a  tiny  snowflake 

To  whiten  Earth's  dreary  mould; 

It  fell  where  the  sun  was  shining, 

And  vanished,  though  spring  grew  cold. 

God  sent  a  lovely  flowret 

To  blossom  in  summer's  day; 
But  winds  grew  cold,  and  the  tiny  bud 

Drooped  sadly  to  fade  away. 

God  sent  a  cherished  baby 

To  grow  in  a  home  of  love. 
Its  smile  turned  into  suff'ring. 

God  called  it  again  above. 

But  somewhere  the  snowflake  is  falling  again 
And  somewhere  the  bud  opens  wide. 

And  some  day  the  parents,  forgetting  their  pain, 
Will  smile  with  the  babe  at  their  side. 


What  Contribution  Can  the  Home 

and   Community   Make   for   the 

Advancement  of  Music? 

By  Adeline  Rasmussen  Ensign 


FIRST,  what  is  music  that  we 
should  contribute  to  its  ad- 
vancement? We  have  been 
told  many  times  and  in  many  differ- 
ent ways  that  music  is  of  "Divine 
origin,"  "The  Speech  of  Angels," 
etc.,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  know 
its  true  value  in  applying  it  to  our 
own  lives. 

Music  accompanies  life  through 
all  its  stages  from  the  soft  lullaby 
a  mother  sings  to  her  new-born 
babe,  to  the  sorrowful,  sombre  fun- 
eral march  indicating  the  close  of 
life.  The  "Morning  Stars"  sang 
for  joy.  David,  the  shepherd  boy, 
soothed  the  spirit  of  King  Saul  with 
song.  Armies  have  marched  for- 
ward to  victory  urged  on  by  the 
spirited,  stirring  music  of  the  martial 
band,  and  broken  hearts  are  com- 
forted by  music's  healing  power. 

TN  thinking  of  a  definition  of  music 
I  would  say,  Music  is  that  gift 
from  God  which  penetrates  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  reachable  by  no 
other  means,  to  purify  and  refresh 
it.  It  stirs  that  something  within  us 
to  look  about  for  higher  and  nobler 
ideals  and  assists  us  in  attaining 
them.  It  calms  the  most  troubled 
mind  and  can  change  the  whole  out- 
look on  life. 

Now,  as  to  the  place  that  music 
should  take  in  our  homes,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  said  this :  "To  make 
a  home  out  of  a  household,  a  good 
fire  and  good  music  are  necessary, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  can  do  without 
the  fire  for  half  the  year,  I  may  say 
music  is  the  one  essential."     Music 


is  the  educator  of  the  soul  and  its 
duty  is  to  strengthen  it  and  if  it  is 
the  main  force  in  making  a  real 
home,  is  there  a  sacrifice  too  great 
then  that  a  home  can  make  for  its 
advancement?  We  often  see  parents 
who  wouldn't  deny  their  children 
anything  when  it  comes  to  their  ma- 
terial welfare  and  comfort,  but  when 
it  comes  to  their  cultural  develop- 
ment, where  the  soul  of  the  child 
is  involved,  it  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  child  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  musical  education  and 
one  who  has  not.  "Poverty  of  wealth 
is  easily  repaired:  Poverty  of  soul 
is  impossible  to  repair."  Think  it 
over. 

OERHAPS  some  homes  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  the  extra  expense 
of  music  lessons  added  to  their  bud- 
get. These  past  few  years  have 
dealt  severely  with  a  great  many 
families,  but  music  in  these  instances 
ease  the  situation  and  should  be  en- 
couraged more  than  ever.  The  great 
music  educator  and  pianist,  Guy 
Maier,  said:  "Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral notion,  I  feel  that  an  intelligent 
musical  parent  is  often  the  best  be- 
ginning teacher  for  a  young  child." 
Some  of  the  great  masters  of  music 
were  taught  by  their  parents.  I  won- 
der where  Mozart  would  have  re- 
ceived his  training  had  it  not  been 
for  his  father.  Bach,  who  is  known 
as  the  father  of  modern  music,  re- 
ceived his  first  training  from  his 
father,  the  same  is  true  with  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert,  Liszt  and  many  of 
the  other  great  musicians. 
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Many  parents  think  that  their 
responsibility  ends  when  they  place 
their  child  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  but  they  are  mistaken. 
A  child  that  practices  daily  under 
the  influence  of  an  interested  parent 
is  fortunate  indeed.  That  child  will 
make  rapid  progress  and  practicing 
will  be  a  joy  instead  of  drudgery. 
It  also  strengthens  the  bond  between 
parent  and  child. 

TT  is  an  interesting  study  to  watch 
a  group  of  children  listening  to 
the  rendition  of  a  musical  selection. 
Age  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a 
thing.  Perhaps  the  youngest  child 
of  the  group  is  the  most  attentive. 
Why  aren't  the  older  children  more 
appreciative?  Understanding  makes 
for  greater  enjoyment  in  everything 
that  we  do.  When  the  famous  paint- 
er, Whistler,  was  asked  why  the 
need  of  art  study  in  painting,  he 
replied :  "Take  the  guard  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  He  sees  great  mas- 
terpieces from  morning  to  night.  He 
lives  among  them  for  years,  but  in 
countless  cases  he  knows  far  more 
about  prize-fighting  than  he  does 
about  art.  Merely  rubbing  up  against 
art  can  not  make  one  an  artist  or  an 
art  critic.  The  only  way  to  know 
art  is  to  study  art."  Catherine  Drink- 
er Bowen  in  her  book,  "Music:  A 
Friend  for  Life,"  says,  "If  only  our 
children  could  discover  music  for 
themselves,  and  not  be  pulled  into 
it,  sulking  under  the  harness !  Ver- 
bal persuasion  is  unwise ;  exposure, 
repeated  exposure,  to  good  music  is 
what  turns  the  trick.  But  it  must 
include  more  than  listening." 

^"pHE  radio  is  a  great  mental  and 
spiritual  asset  to  the  home,  but 
it  should  be  used  as  an  addition  ra- 
ther than  a  substitute  to  the  music 
created  by  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold.      Radio  programs  should  be 


carefully  selected,  for  if  we  make 
the  right  use  of  the  radio,  it  will  not 
only  be  the  means  of  enjoyment,  but 
the  source  of  education.  Imagine 
hearing  a  great  symphony  orchestra 
and  an  opera  direct  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  in  your  own 
home.  The  wise  parents  will  see 
that  the  children  take  advantage  of 
these  programs  so  their  taste  for 
good  music  will  be  developed.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  contrast  the 
different  programs  that  are  broad- 
cast and  encourage  the  desire  for 
the  higher  type.  However,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful  the  programs  on 
the  radio,  they  must  not  take  the 
place  of  the  music  created  by  the 
family.  Can  you  imagine  a  more 
beautiful  sight  than  to  see  a  family 
where  all  are  taking  part,  some  play- 
ing on  instruments,  maybe  some  are 
singing,  each  one  in  tune  with  the 
others;  each  one  trying  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  the  rest.  Don't  you 
think  that  this  unity  and  training 
reaches  farther  than  their  music? 
Don't  you  think  that  it  is  carried  in- 
to other  fields  in  life? 

USIC  is  a  safe-guard  in  the 
lives  of  young  men  and  women 
for  it  leads  them  to  desirable  com- 
panions, and  it  occupies  their  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  It 
leads  them  to  the  better  things  in 
life  where  the  common  and  vulgar 
have  no  place.  It  cultivates  self- 
control.  It  teaches  rhythm.  All 
life  moves  in  rhythm.  Music  must 
have  rhythm  to  live,  and  when  we 
respond  to  the  rhythm  in  music,  we 
find  we  are  in  step  with  the  world. 
Rhythm  makes  life  flow  smoother. 

TTTITH  music  taking  such  a  place 
in  our  home  life  isn't  it  nat- 
ural that  it  should  spread  into  our 
community  activities?  Business  men 
are  being  awakened  to  the  value 
of  music.     They  are  not  only  turn- 
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ing  to  it  themselves  for  recreation,  At  the  annual  convention  of 
but  they  are  fostering  musical  or-  School  Superintendents,  otherwise 
ganizations  within  their  own  institu-  known  as  the  Department  of  Super- 
tions.  Have  you  noticed  how  happy  intendents,  these  resolutions  were 
every  one  is  when  engaged  in  com-  unanimously  adopted : 
munity  singing  ?  Presidents  have  1 — That  we  favor  the  inclusion  of 
been  elected  by  a  stirring  song  sung  music  in  the  curriculum  on  an  equal- 
during  their  campaigns.  Every  one  ity  with  other  basic  subjects.  We. 
likes  to  sing,  it  buoys  up  the  spirit  believe  that,  with  the  growing  com- 
and  all  cares  are  forgotten.  Wise  plexity  of  civilization,  more  atten- 
employers  are  using  music  as  a  tion  must  be  given  to  the  arts  and 
means  for  better  cooperation  and  that  music  offers  possibilities  as  yet 
unity  among  their  employees.  Music  partially  realized  for  developing  an 
is  the  best  bond  of  comradeship,  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of 
William  Green,  President  of  the  life.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
American  Federation  of  Labor  said,  that  all  administrative  officers  take 
"Music  is  a  friend  of  labor  for  it  steps  toward  a  more  equitable  ad- 
lightens  the  task  by  refreshing  the  justment  of  music  in  the  educational 
nerves  and  spirit  of  the  worker.  It  program,  involving  time  allotment, 
tends  to  make  work  pleasurable  as  number  and  standard  of  teachers 
well  as  profitable  and  adds  to  the  and  equipment  provided, 
enjoyment  of  leisure  time."  Many  2 — We  believe  that  an  adequate 
of  our  most  prominent  men  have  program  of  high  school  music  in- 
had  musical  training.  Einstein,  the  struction  should  include  credit, 
great  scientist,  is  a  capable  violinist,  equivalent  to  that  given  other  basic 
The  great  steel  king,  Charles  M.  subjects,  for  properly  supervised 
Schwab,  was  a  music  teacher  and  music  carried  on  both  in  and  out 
organist.  of  school. 

3 — Recognizing  the  great  interest 

|7  DUCATORS  are  realizing  more  manifested  at  this  meeting  toward 

and   more   the   value    received  making  music  a  more  vital  element 

from  music  training  in  our  schools.  *n  education,   we  recommend    that 

Some  of  our  United   States  Com-  this  subject  shall  continue  to  receive 

missioners  of   Education    and    our  attention  of  the  Department  of  Su- 

School    Superintendents   say,    "The  perintendents,   and  be   included    in 

value  of  music  in  our  schools  can  the  discussion  groups  of  its  annual 

hardly  be   over-estimated.      Proba-  program, 
bly  after  the  three  R's  music  is  of 

greater  value  than  any  other  sub-  LET  us  make  eveiT  day>  music 

ject."     "Music  has  the  greatest  cul-  day.     Let  us  not  merely  listen, 

tural  importance  of  any  other  sub-  but  along  with  our  children  let  us 

ject ;  it  has  a  practical  importance  participate,  for  when  we  once  know 

as   great   as   reading,   writing    and  the  joy  and  satisfaction  gained  by 

arithmetic."     "Music  is  essential  in  expressing  ourselves   in  that  great 

the  development  of  the  aesthetic  life  universal  language,  the  "Language 

and  the  emotional  life,  and  is  just  of  the   Soul,"  then,  and  only  then 

as  important  in  the  school  program  will  we  know  the  true  value  of  mu- 

as  arithmetic."     Realize  that  these  sic. 

statements  were  made  by  men  who  "From  the  heart  it  hath  come  and 

are  not  musicians,  to  the  heart  it  shall  penetrate," 


Mother  Makes  a  Rag  Carpet 

By  Zip  p  or  ah  L.  Stewart 

AUTUMN  was  a  glorious  sea-  as  it  was  pulled  from  the  pile 
son  on  the  farm,  when  I  was  brought  memories  of  its  past  use- 
a  child.  I  associate  with  it  fulness  or  occasions  associated  with 
not  only  the  lovely  color  and  the  it  in  some  way.  Two  or  three  eve- 
days  of  Indian  summer  haze,  but  nings  spent  with  the  rag  pile,  and 
other  memories,  that  have  become  they  were  ready  for  the  bee. 
richer  and  more  filled  with  sacred 

meaning  as  the  years  go  by.    Fond-  "^JEXT  the  house  must  undergo 
est  among  these,  is  the  memory  of  a  general  clean-up.    Especially 

my  mother's  old-fashioned  rag  bee.  the   parlor  and  kitchen   where   the 

In  those  dear  old  days  when  the  guests  would  be;     The  stoves  were 

kitchen  and  dining  room  occupied  polished   with   black   lead  and   the 

the  same  space  in  our  farm  home,  nickle   parts   scrubbed   and   shined. 

it  was  customary  to  make  a  carpet  A  brass  boiler  on  the  side  of  our 

every  other  fall.  "Home     Comfort"     range     was 

Preparations  for  this  gala  rag  bee  cleansed  with  salt  and  vinegar  and 

day  began  a  week  in  advance.    First  made  to  gleam  like  a  mirror.     Pots 

of  all  a  day  was  chosen  that  would  and  pans  were  scoured.        Sunday 

not  interfere  with  any  other  activity  dishes  were  taken    from    the    top 

in  the  neighborhood.     One  member  shelves    of    the    cupboard,  washed 

of  the  family  was  sent  with  a  note  well  and  put  back.    Walls  and  ceil- 

inviting  all  the   women  who  lived  ings  were  dusted  and  curtains  were 

nearby.     Those   who  lived   farther  shook.     The  beautiful  old  brussels 

away  were  invited  at  church  on  Sun-  carpet  on  the  parlor  floor,  with  its 

day.     No  one,  I'm  sure,  so  far  as  bright  red  roses  and  shaded  green 

my  mother  knew  was  ever  slighted,  leaves,  was  swept  and  sponged  until 

it  looked  like  new.    Everything  was 

HpHE   rags   were   the   next   thing  in  apple  pie  order  and  we  children 

to   consider.      Rags    that    had  were  begged  to  keep  it  so,  at  least 

been  collected  since  the  last  carpet  till  the  guests  arrived, 
was   made,   were   brought   out   and 

dumped  in  a  pile  on  the  floor,  ready  ^jpHE  real  fun  began  the  day  be- 
for  tearing.  before   the   bee,   when   mother 

There  were  rags  of  every  color  made  the  pies  and  doughnuts.     A 

and  of  every  hue.    Old  outing  flan-  large  crock  jar  of  home  rendered 

nel   nightgowns,    petticoats,     calico  lard  was  carried  in  from  the  cellar, 

aprons,      skirts,      dressing      sacks,  The  bread  pan  full  of  mince  meat, 

threadbare  blankets,  furniture  calico  made  especially  for  this  dinner,  was 

lounge   covers,   and    a    variety   of  placed  on  our  kitchen  table.     The 

faded  well  worn  pants,  underwear  pie  making  began  early  in  the  morn- 

and  stockings.  ing.     By  noon  time  ten  or  twelve 

Mother  with  one  of  my  older  sis-  were  baked  and  cooling  on  the  table, 

ters  prepared  them  and  we  younger  What  beautiful  pies  they  were.     I 

ones  did  the  tearing.     Each  article  say  beautiful,  because  they  were  so 
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perfect,  with  their  pretty  open  cut 
flower  design  on  top,  the  krinkled 
edge  and  the  golden  brown  color. 
Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  they 
were  delicious.  I  shall  never  forget 
them. 

After  dinner  the  doughnut  mak- 
ing began.  For  hours  mother  would 
stand  over  an  iron  kettle  of  boiling 
hot,  home  rendered  lard.  She  cooked 
the  doughnuts  while  one  of  my  older 
sisters,  who  had  stayed  from  school 
to  help,  sugared  them.  Dozens  were 
made  before  they  ever  thought  of 
stopping. 

Toward  evening  the  chickens  were 
brought  in.  After  supper  we  young- 
er ones  sat  around  the  table  and 
watched  mother  and  the  older  girls 
clean  them,  and  cut  them  up  ready 
for  the  chicken  stew  next  day. 

VJW'HEN  bed  time  came  every- 
thing about  the  house  was  im- 
maculately clean.  It  seemed  almost 
like  the  night  before  Christmas. 
Mother  was  tired  but  always  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  and  contentment 
radiated  from  her  after  a  day's  work 
like  this  had  been  accomplished.  She 
loved  to  know  that  her  pantry  shelves 
were  loaded  with  good  things  to 
eat  and  that  her  neighbors  and 
friends  were  coming  on  the  morrow 
to  enjoy  it  with  her. 

A  T  'last  the  rag  bee  day  arrived. 
We  were  always  excused  from 
school  on  this  day  to  help  mother 
and  to  care  for  the  babies  and  young 
children  who  came,  so  the  mothers 
could  work. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  dishes  were 
washed  and  chickens  on  to  stew,  the 
guests  began  to  arrive.  Mary  Ann 
Egbert  was  so  dependable.  She  was 
first  to  come  and  last  to  go.  Then 
came  Vickey,  Rose  and  Ruth  Lay- 
ton.  These  three  always  came  to- 
gether, they  married  brothers,  and 
lived  in  a  row  down  our  street.  Next 


Aunt  Flora  and  Aunt  Zina  came. 
Then  Aunt  Hattie  Smith  and  dear 
old  Sister  Dibble.  Soon  Mable  Flint 
came  quietly  walking  in,  with  shy, 
timid,  little  Osmond  by  her  side. 
A  few  minutes  later  Lizzie  Day, 
Mary  Phillips  and  Aunt  Annie  Lay- 
ton  could  be  seen  strolling  up  the 
long  path  from  the  street. 

A  stranger  who  had  not  heard  of 
the  rag  bee,  might  have  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about,  for  on  all  the 
country  roads  nearby  these  dear  la- 
dies could  be  seen  strolling  our  way, 
with  their  sewing  bags  on  their  arms 
and  their  white  tie  around  aprons, 
with  tucks  and  crocheted  lace  at  the 
bottom  showing  below  their  coats. 

An  hour  later  the  guests  from  far 
away  began  to  drive  in  the  lot  with 
their  small  run  about  buggies,  drawn 
by  the  old  family  horses.  My  father, 
or  the  hired  man  was  always  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  these  horses 
and  put  them  in  the  stable  for  the 
day. 

By  eleven  o'clock  they  had  all  ar- 
rived and  were  busily  at  work  on 
the  rags. 

V\7HAT  a  picture  they  presented 
in  our  parlor  on  those  occa- 
sions. They  sat  in  groups  around 
the  outer  walls  of  the  room.  Inter- 
esting, chatty  groups.  Discussing 
their  own  household  tasks  and  giv- 
ing plans  and  advice  for  the  future 
of  each  other.  Their  faces  all  alight 
with  the  spirit  of  neighborly  friend- 
liness and  cheer.  How  happy  and 
contented  each  seemed  in  the  act  of 
helping  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

By  noon  a  pile  of  neatly  wound 
balls  were  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

At  twelve-thirty  the  first  call  for 
dinner  came,  as  they  could  not  all  be 
seated  around  the  table  at  one  time 
the  older  ones  went  first.  The  young- 
er ones  and  children  were  seated  at 
a  second  or  third  table. 
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What  a  feast  awaited  them  in  the 
kitchen.  Stewed  chicken  with  dump- 
lings, my  mother's  specialty  and  the 
guests  rather  expected  this  main  dish 
at  her  rag  bees.  Then  there  were 
boiled  parsnips  with  butter,  cabbage 
slaw,  mashed  Irish  potatoes,  chili 
sauce,  a  variety  of  home-made  pick- 
les, mince  pies,  and  doughnuts.  The 
deserts  were  all  on  the  table  when 
the  guests  were  seated,  except  the 
roily  polly  pudding  with  potowatomy 
plums  inside,  another  of  mother's 
favorites.  This  was  served  last 
minute  piping  hot,  with  a  delicious 
dip  on  top  that  smelled  of  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon. 

How  their  busy  hands  did  work 
during  the  afternoon.  By  evening 
every  rag  was  sewed  into  large  neat 
tightly  woven  balls. 

The  guests  began  to  depart.  Their 
"good-byes"  were  so  honest  and  sin- 
cere. Usually  a  few  husbands 
called  in  the  evening  to  give  their 
wives  a  ride  home.  Of  course  they 
were  always  served  hot  mince  pie 
or  doughnuts  before  they  departed. 

"PHE  whole  affair  seemed  some- 
how to  strengthen  a  friendship 
in  the  neighborhood  that  time  has 


never  changed,  but  as  the  years  go 
by>  grows  stronger  with  its  memor- 
ies. 

The  rags  were  gathered  up  and 
placed  in  large  sacks  ready  for  the 
weaver.  We  children  looked  for- 
ward to  a  trip  over  to  the  Fort,  where 
the  rags  would  be  taken  to  Mrs.  Har- 
vey's to  be  woven. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  new  roll  of 
carpet  was  brought  home.  How 
proud  my  mother  was,  when  it  was 
carried  into  the  house  and  rolled 
out  over  the  floor  for  the  first  in- 
spection. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings 
she  spent  her  time  sewing  the  long- 
strips  together.  The  younger  chil- 
dren sat  about  her  rubbing  bees  wax 
on  the  thread  she  sewed  with,  to  give 
it  added  strength. 

How  happy  we  all  were  when  the 
last  strip  was  attached  and  the  rag- 
carpet  was  finished  and  ready  for 
the  kitchen  in  the  spring. 

It  had  been  a  rather  tedious  task 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  my  mother  felt 
when  it  was  completed  was  worth 
it  all.  I  think  today  few  women 
experience  such  a  thrill  with  a  beau- 
tiful new  Wilton  rug. 
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"I  now  turn  the  key  to  you  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
this  Society  shall  rejoice,  and  knowledge  and  intelligence 
shall   flow  down   from   this   time." 

"By  union  of  feeling,  we  obtain  power  with  God." 

"This  Society  is  not  only  to  relieve  the  poor  but  to  save 
souls." — The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
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Why  Was  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's 

First  Vision  the  Vision  of  the 

Father  and  the  Son? 

By  Isaac  B.  Ball 


A  MAGNIFICENT  monument 
to  commemorate  the  first  vi- 
sion of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  has  recently  been  dedicated 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  Cumorah 
in  upper  New  York  State.  Hence 
it  is  fitting  to  ask,  Did  the  vision  in 
the  Sacred  Grove  possess  a  primacy 
of  importance  corresponding  to  its 
primacy  in  time.  Does  the  first  vi- 
sion stand  first  because  it  is  really 
first,  logically  and  doctrinely,  among 
the  many  manifestations  to  the 
Prophet?  Order  indeed  is  a  high 
law  of  heaven,  we  are  told.  Did  the 
Lord  here,  as  we  can  see  He  did 
in  so  many  other  instances,  actually 
place  first  things  first? 

A  list  of  the  bed-rock  doctrines 
of  truths  taught  in  this  vision,  and 
the  correlatives  that  logically  follow 
these  fundamental  truths  is  decid- 
edly illuminating. 

The  Son  still  has  his  resurrected 
body  with  which  He  ascended  into 
heaven. 

The  Father  has  a  similar  body, 
also  in  human  form. 

In  other  words,  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  have  identically  formed 
bodies  in  whose  image  man  is  cre- 
ated. 

Since  the  Son  took  His  body  with 
Him  into  heaven,  and  retained  it, 
man  also  will  take  his  body  with 
him  at  the  Resurrection  and  retain 
it. 

As  the  Father,  so  the  Son,  and 
so  the  other  obedient  sons. 

The  vision,  then,  is  a  vision  of 
man's  origin,  and  also  a  promise  of 
his  destiny,  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  important  things  in  the 
world  for  him  to  know. 


Origins  are  fundamental  for  they 
point  authentically  to  potentialities. 
See  the  tree  whence  came  the  shoot 
and  the  seed,  and  you  see  the  future 
trees  also. 

By  learning  what  the  Father  and 
the  Elder  Brother  have  so  far  at- 
tained, the  children  of  men  may 
judge  of  their  own  possibilities. 

This  vision  illumines  the  Savior's 
admonition :  be  ye  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

The  vision  is  a  demonstration  of 
exaltation,  the  summation  of  eternal 
progress. 

From  it  flows  the  world's  loftiest 
doctrine  of  man's  destiny:  As  God 
is  so  man  may  become. 

Implicit  in  that  vision  stands  the 
Heavenly  Mother  with  the  Father, 
beside  the  Son,  answering  the  query, 
In  the  heavens  are  parents  single? 
Hence  preexistence  in  the  heavenly 
home. 

The  eternity  of  the  family  rela- 
tionship and  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant follow  logically. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  this 
ineffably  lovely  vision  that  May 
morning  in  1820  in  the  Sacred 
Grove,  New  York  State,  is  first  in 
foundation  truth  as  well  as  first  in 
sequence  of  time,  for  it  epitomizes 
in  its  beauty  and  holiness  the  whole 
Scheme  of  Things,  the  entire  Plan 
of  Life :  Fatherhood ;  Sonship ;  Eter- 
nal Progress ;  Exaltation. 

In  very  deed  do  we  rightly  desig- 
nate it,  The  First  Vision,  for  it 
stands  everlastingly  the  Fundamen- 
tal Truth  from  whence  all  other 
Truths  proceed. 


A  Welcome  Visitor 

By  Clarissa  A.  Beesley 


BE'RTHA  ANDERSON  HULMES 


THE  Prophet  Joseph  Smith! 
Name  revered  among  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  that  of  one 
chosen  of  God — the  Seer — the  Re- 
storer of  the  Gospel  in  the  fulness 
of  times.  Those  favored  ones  who 
knew  him  in  the  flesh  loved  him 
with  a  deep  devotion,  and  those  who 
have  lived  since  have  yearned  with 
a  great  longing  to  be  worthy  one 
day  to  look  upon  his  face  and  clasp 
his  hand. 

Emma  Hale  Smith !  Name  also 
honored  by  Latter-day  Saints  as  that 
of  the  loved  companion  who  stood 


by  the  side  of  the  Prophet  during 
those  troublous  times  of  Palmyra, 
Kirtland,  Nauvoo ;  who  was  close 
to  him  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
translation  of  the  Nephite  record ; 
first  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  great 
woman's  organization,  the  Relief 
Society ;  and  the  woman  to  be  desig- 
nated by  divine  revelation  as  "an 
elect  lady,"  chosen  to  compile  hymns 
for  the  Church. 

TT  was   with   full   appreciation   of 

this  noble  ancestry  and  also  with 

love  and  appreciation  of  her  for  her 
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own  sake,  that  relatives  and  friends 
and  members  of  the  women's  Gen- 
eral Boards  welcomed  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hulmes,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Bertha  Anderson  Hulmes  is  the 
great  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  Emma  Hale  Smith.  Her 
grandfather  was  Joseph  Smith,  old- 
est son  of  the  Prophet  and  first 
President  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  her  mother  is  his 
daughter,  Audentia  Smith  Ander- 
son, of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mrs. 
Hulmes'  son,  Alfred,  Jr.,  is  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  attending  the  University 
of  Utah. 

While  here  Mrs.  Hulmes  was  the 
guest  of  Emily  Smith  Stewart  and 
was  entertained  also  by  Elder  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  and  wife  and  others 
of  the  Smith  family,  themselves  rel- 
atives and  descendants  of  the  Proph- 
et and  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  reception  was 
given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hulmes 
by  the  General  Board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety. In  the  receiving  line,  besides 
the  visitor,  were  President  Louise 
Y.  Robison,  of  the  Relief  Society, 
President  Ruth  May  Fox  of  Y.  W. 
M.  I.  A.,  Pres.  May  Anderson  of 
the  Primary  Association,  Mrs.  S.  O. 
Bennion,  who  had  known  Mrs. 
Hulmes  intimately  in  Independence, 
Mo.,  Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Stewart 
and  others.  The  occasion  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  President  Heber 
J.  Grant  and  others  of  the  General 
Authorities,  while  many  women  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation,  proud  and 
happy  to  meet  the  great  granddaugh- 
ter of  their  first  president. 

Those  of  us  who  had  met  this 
gracious  woman  before  were  par- 
ticularly happy  to  renew  her  ac- 
quaintance.      We    recalled — indeed 


we  had  been  remembering  it  ever 
since — that  important  event  in  1933, 
when,  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  Relief  So- 
ciety on  the  spot  where  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  brought  into  existence 
that  organization.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  monument  stands  is  the 
property  of  the  Reorganized  Church, 
the  leaders  of  that  Church  having 
generously  permitted  its  placement 
there. 

/^\N  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
ceremony,  July  26,  1933,  con- 
ducted by  President  Louise  Y.  Rob- 
ison and  her  counselors,  members 
of  both  Churches  participated  in  a 
service  never-to-be-forgotten,  of 
tribute  and  love  to  Joseph  and  Em- 
ma Smith  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
great  work  they  accomplished.  To 
Mrs.  Hulmes  was  given  the  honor 
of  unveiling  the  monument.  She 
was  assisted  by  her  own  little  daugh- 
ter and  the  granddaughter  of  Presi- 
dent Robison. 

Although  our  association  with  her 
at  that  time  was  brief  we  learned 
to  love  her  dearly  and  to  feel  that 
she  was  our  sister  and  friend.  She 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  fine  char- 
acter and  personality,  her  mother 
and  other  members  of  her  Church 
showed  the  delegation  from  Utah 
every  courtesy  and  kindness. 

It  is  good  to  meet  and  to  know 
such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hulmes.  She 
is  not  only  beautiful  in  feature,  but 
her  spirit  and  influence  are  beau- 
tiful. Her  voice  is  pleasing,  her 
manner  gentle.  She  is  refined  and 
educated.  We  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  all  of  our  women  and  par- 
ticularly our  M.  I.  A.  girls  might 
come  under  the  charm  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

Her  outward  graciousness  is  but 
the   expression   of   the   intelligence, 
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sincerity  and  fine  spiritual  nature 
within.  Something  of  her  modesty 
and  earnestness  may  be  caught  from 
these  brief  words,  written  since  her 
return  home :  "That  beautiful  recep- 
tion of  the  Relief  Society  was  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
beloved  great  grandmother,   Emma 


Hale  Smith,  and  I  can  never  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  sharing  the  joy  of  that  occasion." 
Our  best  wishes,  our  sincere  af- 
fection, go  with  Mrs.  Hulmes  to  her 
home  in  the  East.  We  shall  hold 
her  in  highest  regard  and  look  for- 
ward to  future  happy  meetings. 


What  to  Serve  at  Our  Birthday  Party 


By  Camilla  E.  Kimball 


WE  look  forward  every  year 
with  pleasant  anticipation 
to  our  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. The  fine  programs  interest 
and  stimulate  us,  but  we  are  just 
children  grown  tall,  and  we  do  look 
forward  to  the  refreshments. 

It  is  not  intended  that  party  re- 
freshments should  be  substantial  and 
filling — none  of  us  are  especially 
hungry  for  food — but  they  should 
be  dainty  and  attractive.  Quality 
rather  than  quantity  should  be  the 
aim. 

Since  March  17  is  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  the  beginning  of  springtime 
too,  we  may  keep  this  motif  in  mind 
in  planning  the  refreshments.  A 
color  scheme  lends  art  to  eating  and 
green  and  white  are  especially  re- 
freshing. 

No  birthday  party  is  really  com- 
plete without  a  birthday  cake,  and 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  member  of 
your  society  who  has  a  gift  at  mak- 
ing cakes  and  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  make  a  birthday  cake.  A 
white  cake  adapts  itself  nicely  to 
color  scheme  and  decoration.  Cov- 
ered with  snowy  "Seven  Minute" 
icing  and  then  simply  decorated  with 
green  tinted  "Ornamental  Frosting" 
it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy.  Serve  a  small  piece  of  the  birth- 
day cake  with  Pistachio  Ice  Cream 
— "Emerald  Fruit  Cup"  topped  with 
a   spoonful   of   whipped   cream   — 


Pineapple  Sherbet  or  limeade  and 
your  green  and  white  lunch  will  be 
attractive,  dainty,  and  delicious. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
birthday  cake,  try  serving  a  variety 
of  tiny  open-faced  sandwiches  with 
pineapple  punch  tinted  green. 

Of  course  cookies  and  punch  are 
the  easiest  refreshments  to  serve 
and  maybe  just  the  thing.  Try  hav- 
ing the  cookies  very  thin  and  crisp 
and  perhaps  shaped  like  a  clover  leaf 
and  try  a  new  kind  of  punch.  Mint 
flavored  lemonade  with  a  leaf  of 
fresh  mint  in  each  glass  is  very  re- 
freshing. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the 
success  of  your  refreshments  will 
not  depend  upon  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  food  you  serve  but  the 
exclamations  of  appreciation  will 
come  for  the  dainty,  attractive,  even 
though  very  simple  menu. 

RECIPES 

White  Cake 

y2  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  cake  flour 
Whites  of  3  eggs 

2  level  teaspoonsful  baking  powder 

J^3  cups  milk 

1   teaspoon  flavoring  extract 

(14  tsp.  vanilla  and  %tsp.  almond) 

Mix   same  as  plain  butter  cake, 
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adding  stiffly  beaten  whites  last. 
Bake  in  round  pans  of  graduated 
size  for  birthday  cake.  You  will  be 
more  successful  if  you  make  only 
this  amount  at  one  time  and  repeat 
as  many  times  as  necessary  to  make 
the  desired  number  of  layers. 

Seven  Minute  Icing 

1  cup  sugar 

1  egg  white 

3  tablespoons  water 

y2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

Add  sugar  to  the  boiling  water  in 
top  of  double  boiler.  Then  add  un- 
beaten egg  white  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar. Place  over  boiling  water  and 
beat  with  dover  egg  beater  for  seven 
minutes  or  until  of  desired  thickness. 

Butter  Decorative  Icing 

Cream  4  tablespoons  of  butter  un- 
til smooth  and  light,  adding  gradu- 
ally IV2'  CUPS  °f  sifted  confectioner's 
sugar,  alternating  with  a  few  drops 
of  milk  as  it  stiffens.  Flavor  and 
color  as  desired  and  use  in  pastry 
tube  for  decorative  cakes. 

Emerald  Fruit  Cup 

1  pkg.  Lime  Jell-o 

1  pt.  warm  water 

2  cups  mixed  fruit,  diced  and  chilled 

(pears,  peaches,  cherries,  canned 

pineapple,  grapes,  etc.) 

Dissolve  Jell-o  in  warm  water. 
Pour  into  pan.  Chill  until  it  begins 
to  set.  Add  fruit  and  mold  in  small 
molds. 

Pineapple  Sherbet 

3  cups  milk 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  lemons 

2  cups  sugar 

1  small  can  crushed  pineapple 
Few  drops  of  green  fruit  coloring 
Mix  lemon  juice,  pineapple,  col- 
oring, and  sugar.     Whip  cream  and 
combine   with   chilled   milk.        Add 


fruit   mixture   to   milk   and   cream, 
stirring  vigorously.     Freeze  at  once. 

Limeade 

1  pkg.  Lime  "Kool-Ade" 
Juice  of  2  lemons 

2  cups  sugar 
Water 

Mix  to  taste. 

Lemon  Milk  Sherbet 

Juice  of  2  lemons 

1^2  CUPS  sugar 

3  cups  milk 
1  cup  cream 

Mix  lemon  juice  and  sugar  and 
add  milk  and  cream  gradually. 
Freeze. 

Suggestions  for  Open  Faced 
Sandwiches 

Minced  parsley  and  lettuce  in  May- 
onnaise on  circles  of  whole  wheat 
bread. 

Minced  olives  and  cheese  on  toasted 
crackers. 

Peanut  butter  mixed  with  Mayon- 
naise and  a  little  thick  cream  on 
small  triangles  of  bread. 

Deviled  egg  mixture  makes  a  tasty 
open  sandwich. 

Tuna  fish  with  chopped  sweet  pick- 
les and  Mayonnaise  on  whole 
wheat  bread. 

Crisp  Sugar  Cookies 

y2  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs  beaten  light 

1  tablespoon  cream 
2T/2  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
y2  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg 
Grated  rind  1  lemon 

Mix  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
butter  cake.  Roll  part  at  a  time  into 
a  thin  sheet,  and  cut  with  a  cooky 
cutter.  Dredge  with  granulated 
sugar,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

If  you  would  like  to  feature  the 
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Relief  Society  colors  of  blue  and 
yellow  in  your  refreshments  you 
might  use  the  blue  and  yellow  can- 
dles on  your  white  cake,  or  the  pure 
fruit  coloring.  Blue  is  not  a  food 
color  and  so  is  rather  difficult  to 
feature  but  the  blue  candles  would 
be  attractive  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  using  the  yellow.  Orange 
Sherbet  is  always  appreciated. 

Orange  Sherbet 

3  -cups  milk 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  lemons 
2  oranges 

2  cups  sugar 

Mix  strained  orange  and  lemon 
juice  with  sugar.  Whip  cream  and 
combine  with  cold  milk.  Add  fruit 
mixture  to  milk  and  cream  stirring 
vigorously.    Freeze  at  once. 

If  the  weather  is  still  too  cold 
for  the  frozen  dessert  to  be  used 
you  can  always  use  hot  chocolate  or 
cocoa  with  the  birthday  cake,  cookies 
or  sandwiches.  Or  did  you  ever  try 
making  milk  postum  ?  Make  a  syrup 


of  sugar,  postum,  and  water  as  you 
do  for  making  cocoa,  allowing  one 
rounded  teaspoon  of  Instant  Postum 
and  a  rounded  teaspoon  of  sugar  to 
a  cup  of  milk.  Use  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  postum. 
Many  prefer  Postum  to  cocoa  and 
it  is  more  healthful.  Put  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  cream  or  a  marshmallow 
in  each  serving  as  you  serve  it. 

Lima  Bean  Chowder 

(By  Barbara  M.  Adams) 

Serves  24 

2  c.  chopped  green  peppers 

4  c.  diced  carrots 

4  c.  tomatoes,  peeled 

4  c.  lima  beans 

4  small  onions 

J/2  c.  rice,  blanched 

4  c.  thin  cream 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Soak  beans  over  night,  cook  rice, 
cook  vegetables  until  almost  done, 
mix  and  finish  cooking.  Add  cream. 
Serve. 

(This  was  served  at  Parowan  Stake 
Convention.) 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


A/TARCH — Spring  is  here,   for  a 
blue  bird  shot  across  the  sky 
today  and  the  pussy  willows  peeped 
above  the  marsh. 

QUEEN  MARY'S  calm  dignity 
in  her  hour  of  sorrow  held  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  True  to 
the  duties  of  her  high  office  she  sent 
a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  newly 
made  widow  of  the  poet,  Kipling, 
when  with  breaking  heart,  she  await- 
ed her  own  widowhood. 

JTJAME  CLARA  BUTT,  popular 
English  contralto,  died  recently, 
age  63.  During  her  career  she  was 
honored  by  royal  commands  to  sing 
at  the  courts  of  Victoria,  Edward 
VII  and  George  V. 

OEARL  S.   BUCK'S  book  "The 
Exile,"  is  a  tender  biography  of 
her  mother  who  was  an  American 
missionary  in  China. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REBELS,  by 
Frances  Winwar,  is  the  dra- 
matic story  of  Shelley,  Byron  and 
Keats.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  recent  books. 

TSHBEL  McDONALD,  daughter 

of  former  prime  minister,  is  now 

running     a     fashionable     inn     near 

Chequers,  county  seat  of  her  father. 

JOSEPHINE  ANTOINE  of 
J  Boulder,  Colorado,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  and  newest  metropolitan 
stars.  Her  western  charm  has  cap- 
tivated the  east. 

IV/TISS  MABEL  VERA  SANES 
is  directing  the  play  activities 
of  5,000  boys  from  tenement  dis- 
tricts in  Chicago.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  com- 
pletely in  charge  of  a  boys'  club. 


QERTRUDE       ATHERTON'S 
new  novel,  "Golden  Peacocks," 
will  appear  this  month.    The  author 
at  78  writes  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

jyjISS  GLORIA  HOLLISTER 
of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  when  with  the  Bermuda  ex- 
pedition went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  sealed  in  a  steel  ball.  She  is 
now  back  home  telling  the  interest- 
ing story. 

QARRIE  JACOBS  BOND  while 
visiting  in  New  York,  was 
caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  a  celebrity 
furor.  Of  the  200  songs  she  has 
written  she  says  her  favorite  is 
"Memory's  Garden."  The  one  more 
often  sung,  however,  is  "The  End 
of  a  Perfect  Day." 

jV/TRS.  HATTIE  CARAWAY, 
only  woman  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  elated  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Long,  widow  of 
the  late  Huey  P.  Long,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  fiery  Senator. 
Mrs.  Long's  friends  expect  to  elect 
her  at  the  next  Louisiana  election 
next  April  for  the  short  term. 

Tf  ASH  IONS  for  women  this  sea- 
son have  shorter  skirts  and  bolero 
jackets  and  are  very  colorful.    Some 
say  daring  styles  forecast  war. 

A/fME.  DE  SAINTE  OPPOR- 
iV1  TUNE  of  France,  age  104,  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  things  of  the 
present,  reads  the  dailies  and  walks 
in  the  park  every  day.  This  mod- 
ern French  lady  has  brilliant  rivals 
even  in  Utah — Mary  Field  Garner, 
age  100,  of  Ogden ;  Emily  Lowder, 
95,  of  Parowan ;  Tranquilla  S.  Jor- 
dan, 90,  of  Fairview,  were  very  gay 
at  their  birthday  parties  this  year. 


A  Singing  Heart 

(Eva  Willes   Wangsgard) 
By  Ada  Hurst  Brown 


"O,  give  me  the  magic  of  singing  heart, 
The  music  of  rythmical  words, 

The   wonder   that   quickens   the   tears    to 
start 
For  joy  at  the  song  of  the  birds ! 

"(),  give  me  the  keenness  of  fairy  sight, 
For  flowers  have  hearts  I  would  see, 

A  spirit  that  follows  a  bird  in  his  flight. 
Communes  with  the  soul  of  a  tree  ! 

"O,   give  me  the  sweetness   that   clovers 
yield, 

The  gladness  of  butterfly  wings, 
For  I  would  carry  the  message  afield 

Of  joy  in  all  beautiful  things." 

THIS,  the  key  poem  of  Eva 
Willes  Wangsgard's  book  of 
verse,  "  Singing  Hearts,"  is 
a  fitting  key  to  the  author's  person- 
ality as  well  as  to  her  merry,  cheerful 
poems.  She,  indeed,  has  the  wished- 
for  "magic  of  singing  heart"  and 
"keenness  of  fairy  sight."  She 
takes  such  delight  in  composing  her 
verses  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  so  delightful  to  read. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Wangsgard's 
success  is  almost  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Until  two  years  ago,  she  had  no 
idea  that  she  could  write  poetry. 
She  had  been  too  busy  being  wife, 
housekeeper,  and  school  teacher,  as 
well  as  bringing  two  boys  and  a  girl 
to  splendid  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  think  of  doing  any 
writing. 

It  was  after  married  teachers 
were  ruled  out  of  Ogden  City  schools 
and  she  stayed  at  home  with  her 
housework,  that  the  poems  began 
to  come  "thick  and  fast,  from  no- 
where," she  says.  At  first  she  was 
almost  annoyed.  She  had  planned 
on  a  nice,  long  rest  after  her  years 
in  the  school  room,  but  these  poems 


would  not  let  her  rest.  They  tugged 
at  her  constantly.  If  she  relaxed 
they  came  faster  than  ever,  as  many 
as  four  and  five  in  one  day.  It  was 
as  if  something  had  been  bottled  up 
inside  her  all  these  years ;  something 
that  must  have  immediate  expres- 
sion. 

Still  she  did  not  think  consciously 
of  becoming  a  writer ;  she  simply 
expressed  the  things  she  felt.  Her 
earlier  poems  were  merry,  happy  lit- 
tle verses  for  children,  personifying 
natural  phenomena.  The  very  first 
of  these  was  a  swing  song,  inspired 
by  neighboring  children  singing  in 
a  swing.  Some  of  these  verses  came 
complete  with  joyous  melodies,  while 
she  was  scrubbing  floors  or  ironing. 

The  next  poems  that  came  were 
adult  love  poems.  She  had  never 
used  a  typewriter,  but  she  obtained 
one  now,  and  began  typing  her  work. 
Her  first  poem  for  grown-ups  sold 
to  the  Improvement  Era ;  her  second 
to  Canadian  Bookman.  She  sent 
things  to  other  magazines,  many  of 
which  were  not  accepted,  but  she 
almost  invariably  received  a  short 
note  from  the  editors  to  whom  she 
sent  them. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Wangsgard  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  written  that 
she  should  rest,  and  she  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  She  worked  hard- 
er than  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
life,  studying  technique  and  spend- 
ing infinite  hours  revising  her  po- 
ems. "I  can  carry  them  around  in 
my  head  and  polish  them  while  I 
polish  the  silver,"  she  says.  A  re- 
markable memory  enables  her  to 
give,  without  notice,  any  one  of  her 
more  than  two  hundred  poems. 
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WRITER'S  magazine  for 
which  Mrs.  Wangsgard  sub- 
scribed, carried  a  list  of  poetry 
magazines  that  she  thought  would 
make  a  good  proving  ground.  She 
picked  out  ten  poems  that  seemed 
suitable  for  certain  magazines,  and 
seven  out  of  the  ten  were  accepted. 
Of  the  three  rejections,  one  said 
the  poem  was  too  long  for  their 
purposes,  and  another  said  they 
bought  only  from  their  subscribers. 
Since  then  she  has  had  poems  pub- 
lished in  many  prominent  magazines 
including  Expression,  Cycle,  Sonnet 
Sequences,  All  Story,  Zion's  Herald, 
Young  People's  Leader,  Lutheran 
Boys  and  Girls,  Driftwind,  Bozart 
and  Contemporary  Verse,  American 
Author,  and  Portland  Oregonian, 
besides  all  the  local  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

TJP  until  May,  1934,  Mrs.  Wangs- 
gard worked  ceaselessly,  but 
aimlessly,  not  knowing  if  she  would 
ever  do  anything  worthwhile  with 
her  writing.  Then  one  morning  as 
she  awoke  she  said,  "I  know  what 
the  name  of  my  book  is  to  be." 

"Oh,  are  you  going  to  write  a 
book?"  asked  her  husband. 

"I  guess  I  am,"  she  replied,  "be- 
cause the  title  is  to  be  'Singing 
Hearts',"  and  she  recited  the  key- 
poem  to  him. 

Now  came  the  task  of  selecting 
and  publishing  the  eighty-one  poems 
that  make  up  the  book.  The  love 
poems  were  eliminated  because  they 
didn't  seem  to  fit  in.  Dr.  Driggs, 
who  wrote  the  foreword  for  "Sing- 
ing Hearts,"  suggested  that  she  also 
leave  out  her  children's  poems  and 
make  another  book  of  them.  This 
she  did,  calling  it  "When  One  is 
Small."  This  book  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  publish- 
er for  her  book  confronted  her  next. 


She  thought  she  would  probably 
have  to  send  it  out  several  times, 
and  she  would  start  near  home.  She 
sent  the  manuscript  to  the  Caxton 
Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  and 
they  accepted  it,  publishing  it  in 
September,  1935,  with  a  cover  that 
Mrs.  Wangsgard  designed  herself. 

J£VA  WILLES  WANGSGARD 
is  of  true  pioneer  stock.  Her 
grandmother,  Melissa  Lott  Smith, 
came  to  Utah  with  the  second  com- 
pany of  pioneers  in  September  of 
1847.  Her  grandfather,  Ira  Jones 
Willes,  entered  Utah  by  way  of  Cal- 
ifornia with  the  disbanded  Mormon 
Battalion  in  1848.  His  brother  Syd- 
ney was  at  Sutter's  mill  before  the 
presence  of  gold  there  was  generally 
known,  and  picked  up  a  nugget  from 
the  mill  race.  Since  their  uniform 
buttons  were  mother-of-pearl  and 
silver,  it  occurred  to  the  brothers 
that  they  could  be  fashioned  into 
interesting  souvenirs.  They  removed 
the  shanks,  melted  the  nugget,  and 
dropped  a  tiny  ball  of  gold  into  the 
center  of  each  button.  Then,  at- 
taching pins  to  the  under  side  of 
each,  they  had  unique  brooches.  Mrs. 
Wangsgard  holds  hers  as  one  of  her 
dearest  treasures. 

On  her  mother's  side,  her  grand- 
father, James  Munns,  and  her 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  C  o  1 1  i  s 
Munns,  came  direct  from  England 
to  Utah  in  the  seventies  and  settled 
in  Lehi  where  the  Willes  family  had 
been  sent  by  Brigham  Young  among 
the  first  colonists  to  go  there  in  1849, 
soon  after  her  grandfather  and 
grandmother  Willes'  marriage.  Her 
father,  Lyman  B.  Willes,  born  in 
Lehi  in  1858,  met  and  married  Sarah 
Ann  Munns  and  settled  in  the  home 
town  where  their  seven  living  chil- 
dren were  born,  Eva  being  the  fifth. 
She  attended  the  public  schools  and 
the  High  School  at  Lehi. 
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Of  her  early  home  training,  Mrs. 
Wangsgard  says  that  she  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  guided,  but 
no  restrictions  were  placed  on  them 
except  what  came  from  within.  Her 
parents  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  their  children  would  do  the 
right  thing,  and  they  walked  straight 


ished  her  normal  course  in  one  year, 
and  taught  school  in  Lehi  two  years. 
Then  she  married  David  Wangs- 
gard, and  they  moved  to  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, where  her  husband  taught  school 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  they  moved  to  Huntsville  to 
take  care  of  a  store  and  farm  be- 


EVA   WILLES   WANGSGARD 


enough  that  she  really  doesn't  know 
what  punishment  would  have  fol- 
lowed an  overt  act.  When  Eva  left 
to  attend  the  University  of  Utah, 
her  father  handed  her  a  blank  check 
book  and  merely  asked  her  to  be  a 
little  prudent.  Although  she  was 
anemic  and  far  from  well,  she  fin- 


longing  to  Mr.  Wangsgard's  par- 
ents. They  spent  three  years  in 
Huntsville.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
teachers,  and  Mrs.  Wangsgard  was 
urged  to  teach.  She  had  a  small 
breast-fed  baby  at  the  time,  but  she 
went  to  work,  leaving  the  baby  in 
care  of  a  neighbor's  daughter  while 
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she  was  in  school,  and  feeding  it  at 
eight,  twelve  and  four  o'clock.  She 
taught  two  years  in  Huntsville,  then 
her  husband  was  asked  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Malad.  They  had  sold  the  store 
in  Huntsville,  and  had  bought  more 
land.  Mr.  Wangsgard  was  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  so  when  they 
went  to  Malad  his  brother's  family 
took  over  the  management  of  the 
farm. 

After  two  years  in  Idaho  they 
moved  to  Ogden  to  be  nearer  their 
property,  and  they  have  lived  there 
ever  since.  Until  1933  Mrs.  Wangs- 
gard taught  in  various  schools  in 
Ogden,  spending  eight  years  at 
Lewis  school.  Most  of  the  time  she 
taught  history  and  geography,  but 
she  has  also  taught  English,  sewing 
and  mathematics. 

"D  ESIDES  composing  all  the  poems 
she  has  done  since  she  stopped 
teaching  school,  Mrs.  Wangsgard 
has  written  two  prize-winning  ward 
plays.  These  are  musical  plays  for 
which  she  wrote  both  words  and 
music.  The  first  is  called  "Yellow 
Roses"  and  the  second  "Evening 
Glow."  They  were  used  in  the  an- 
nual road  shows  during  1934  and 
1935  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  Mt. 
Ogden  Stake. 

Mrs.  Wangsgard  hopes  sometime 
to  write  successful  operettas.     She 


has  had  many  encouraging  letters 
from  song  editors,  but  has  not  yet 
sold  a  song,  since  she  has  spent  most 
of  her  time  and  energy  on  her  book 
and  her  magazine  work. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things 
about  Mrs.  Wangsgard,  and  one  that 
other  writers  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late, is  her  indefatigable  industry. 
Since  she  started  to  write  she  has 
composed  over  two  hundred  poems, 
besides  her  songs,  stories,  and  ar- 
ticles. One  reason  she  has  written 
poems  instead  of  prose  is  that  she 
can  compose  rhymes  while  she  goes 
about  her  other  work.  She  has  writ- 
ten two  juvenile  stories,  both  of 
which  she  has  sold. 

X/TRS.  WANGSGARD  has  an  at- 
tractive personality  and  an  in- 
fectious laugh.  She  is  thrilled  about 
her  work  and  about  life,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  she  is  interested  not 
only  in  her  own,  but  in  other  people's 
work  and  lives  as  well.  So  she 
makes  a  splendid  friend. 

She  takes  no  credit  for  the  lovely 
things  she  writes.  They  just  come 
to  her,  she  says,  and  it  is  her  duty 
and  her  pleasure  to  pass  them  on. 

"O,   give   me  the  sweetness   that   clovers 
yield, 

The  gladness  of  butterfly  wings. 
For  I  would  carry  the  message  afield 

Of   joy  in   all   beautiful   things." 


"If  you  live  up  to  your  privileges  the  angels  cannot  be 
restrained    from    being    your    associates.' 

"You  should  be  armed  always  with  mercy.  If  you 
v.-ouM  hr,ve  God  have  mercy  on  you,  have  mercy  on  one 
another.'' — The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
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Visiting  Teachers'  Attendance  at 
Relief  Society  Meetings 
4  TN  answer  to  frequent  questions 
that  come  into  the  office  as  to 
whether  the  Visiting  Teachers  should 
attend  regular  Relief  Society  meet- 
ings or  not,  the  following  ruling  was 
made  by  the  General  Board:  "That 
where  women  do  not  consistently 
attend  regular  Relief  Society  and 
Visiting  Teacher  Training  Meetings, 
they  may  be  relieved  of  their  duties 
as  Visiting  Teachers." 

We  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that 
the  institution  of  the  Visiting  Teach- 
ers goes  back  to  the  very  early  his- 
tory of  our  organization.  The  great 
good  they  have  done  has  been  the 
subject  of  numberless  eulogies. 
Keeping  in  step  with  the  march  of 
progress,  the  General  Board  has  been 
most  anxious  to  do  everything  to  aid 
the  teachers  in  their  fine  work.  They 
are  the  tie  that  binds  the  Society 
to  the  communities.  They  cannot 
carry  the  full  message  of  Relief  So- 
ciety if  they  do  not  get  the  spirit  of 
the  work  and  make  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  wonderful  activity 
and  educational  program  offered 
through  the  regular  meetings. 

Socialized  Lessons 
pHE  great  success  which  is  being 
realized  in  the  lesson  courses  of 
Relief  Society  is  most  gratifying. 
There  are  reports,  however,  which 
occasionally  reach  the  office,  that  les- 
sons are  not  socialized,  that  the  class 
leaders  give  excellent  lessons,  but  do 
all  the  work.  In  some  cases  they 
read  extensively  from  the  works  of 
the  authors  under  consideration.  We 
are  most  appreciative  of  the  fine 
efforts  of  our  class  leaders,  but  real- 
ize that  self-effort  is  the  only  thing 


which  really  educates,  so  to  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  a  leader 
must  secure  class  participation.  This 
may  be  by  assignments,  questions  or 
various  methods.  It  often  requires 
careful,  prayerful  and  persistent  ef- 
fort, but  it  can  be  done.  There  is 
something  in  every  lesson  which 
touches  our  lives  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  everyone,  no  matter  how 
humble,  can  make  some  contribution. 

Literary  Lessons 

CPITE  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
we  understand  that  some  literary 
leaders  still  feel  that  they  must  cover 
all  the  material  given  in  the  Maga- 
zine. It  is  impossible  to  do  this  well. 
We  feel  that  it  is  better  to  pick  out 
portions  of  it  than  to  give  a  smatter- 
ing of  everything  in  the  lesson.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  when  the  wise 
teacher  will  give  a  very  brief  review 
of  a  part  of  the  lesson  that  she  had 
intended  to  leave  out  owing  to  con- 
ditions ;  for  instance,  many  teachers 
in  Salt  Lake  City  who  intended  to 
spend  the  entire  time  on  Maeter- 
linck's Bluebird,  when  they  knew 
that  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  coming  to  a  Salt  Lake  theatre, 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  this  play  to 
whet  the  appetities  of  the  women 
to  see  it  and  so  they  would  get  more 
from  it  when  they  did  go. 

Comment  on  Teachers'  Topic  for 
April 

A  LL  visiting  teachers  who  faith- 
fully present  the  topic  in  each 
home  are  becoming  better  versed  on 
the  Bible.  By  repetition  of  the  Prov- 
erb they  are  increasing  their  "Mental 
furniture."  "The  ethical  teachings 
of  the  Bible,"  (some  of  which  we 
have  in  Proverbs),  "are  certainly  as 
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much  a  part  of  our  national  ideals 
as  any  expression  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  Lincoln  or  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  itself." 

Conference  Reports  at  Union 
Meetings 

HpHE  Relief  Society  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  hold  two  general 
conferences  a  year — one  in  April, 
one  in  October.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  make  these  conferences  oppor- 
tunities where  help  is  given  to  the 
whole  organization.  The  Stakes 
make  great  efforts  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Salt  Lake  to  get  infor- 
mation which  belongs  to  the  organ- 
ization. Often  no  report  of  this  is 
made  upon  the  return  of  the  visitors 
to  the  Stakes,  and  valuable  instruc- 
tions are  lost.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  General  Board  that  a  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  first  Union  Meet- 
ing following  the  General  Confer- 
ences be  set  aside  for  a  report  of  the 
visiting  representatives. 

TEACHERS'  TOPIC 

Comment   on   Teachers'   Topic   for 
the  month  of  May 

TITHING— Proverbs  3:9-10 

HPHE  law  of  Tithing  is  so  just 
that  it  has  received  the  admira- 
tion of  many  of  those  who  make 
a  study  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  recent  years  attempts  have 
been  made  by  a  number  of  other 
sects  to  adopt  the  system  of  Tithing. 

How  do  you  pay  your  Tithing, 
monthly  or  yearly?  It  is  recom- 
mended that  those  who  receive  a 
salary  monthly,  pay  Tithing  monthly 
It  is  much  easier  to  do  this  than  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  and 
pay  the  whole  amount  at  once  from 


the  December  allowance,  which 
means  the  payment  of  one- tenth  of 
the  whole  income  from  one-twelfth 
of  it.     Try  the  monthly  plan. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

/^\UR  literary  lessons  suggest  and 
inspire  much  enrichment  from 
supplemental  reading.  The  lesson 
for  March  seems  particularly  timely 
since  the  death  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  brought  so  much  publicity  con- 
cerning him  and  his  great  accom- 
plishments. Near  the  same  time 
seventy  years  ago,  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  King  George  V,  opened  their 
eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  within 
three  days  of  January  1936,  each 
closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  on 
earth. 

During  the  twentieth  century  three 
men  of  letters  have  been  honored 
with  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  last  of  the 
three  to  be  so  honored.  Through 
his  honesty  of  purpose  and  expres- 
sion, and  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  human  emotion,  the 
spiritual  influence  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling continues.  His  own  faith  in  th> 
Hereafter  is  expressed  in  this  poem  : 

"When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted, 

And   the   tubes   are   twisted   and 
dried, 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded, 

And  the  youngest  critic  has  died. 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall 
need  it — ■  • 

Lie  down  for  an.  aeon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Work- 
men 
Shall  set  us  to  work  anew !" 
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McGILL  WARD  ON  HONOR  ROLL 

HpHROUGH  an  oversight,  which  we  deeply  regret,  the  McGill  Ward 

did  not  receive  credit  in  our  Magazine  Drive  Report.     A  telegram 

was  sent  from  the  Stake  and  this  was  filed  and  not  put  with  the  reports. 

We,  therefore,  publish  the  record  of  this  Ward  herewith. 

WARD  STAKE  Enroll.  No.  Sub.      %  Magazine  Agent 

McGill  Nevada  72  76  106        Loretta  Bamgartner 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 


Blackfoot  Stake 

TOURING  the  year  1935  so  many 
wonderful  achievements  of  the 
Stakes  through  their  Bible  Project 
were  reported  to  the  office,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  summarize  them 
and  pay  general  tribute  to  all.  How- 
ever, the  Project  is  still  on  the  Bible, 
with  a  close  correlation  between  that 
and  the  Teachers'  Topic  for  this 
year,  therefore  we  are  happy  to  note 
again  the  lovely  achievements  in  the 
field  of  our  Project  work. 


Biblical  atmosphere.  The  happy 
event  was  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Stake  President,  Sister 
Mary  S.  Bills,  and  her  co-workers. 
Appropriate  music  was  arranged  to 
accompany  the  scenes.  The  poems 
used  during  the  presentation  were 
taken  from  English  classics  and  some 
of  our  own  inspired  L.  D.  S.  writers. 

Salt  Lake  Stake 

COME  of  the  very  wonderful  work 
undertaken    and    consummated 


BLACKFOOT   STAKE  RELIEF  SOCIETY   PAGEANT 

The   above   picture   is   that   of    a  by  our   Relief   Society   Stakes   is  a 

pageant  which  was  presented  by  the  matter  of  constant  joy  to  the  General 

Blackfoot  Stake  Relief  Society.  The  Board  of  Relief  Society.    Outstand- 

event  was  held  during  the  latter  part  ing  among  the  Stakes  whose  achieve- 

of  last  year,  and  was  the  feature  of  ments  are  noteworthy  is  that  of  the 

the  yearly  "Mother's  Half  Holiday."  Salt  Lake  Stake,  where  very  careful 

The  costuming    and    stage    setting  planning  insures  a  year  of  activity 

were    verv   artistic,    and    created     a  in  which  the  fine  blending  of  prac- 
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tical  and  formal  educational  work  is 
in  evidence.  The  book-binding  pro- 
ject is  so  helpful,  that  we  take  note 
of  that.  In  outlining  their  project 
for  Work  and  Business  Day,  Janu- 
ary was  chosen  as  the  month  in 
which  to  put  this  into  effect.  The 
thought  was  conceived  of  binding 
the  Magazine,  and  this  not  only  af- 
fords entertaining  work,  but  is  a 
most  economical  and  valuable  type 
of  service.  In  the  words  of  the 
Stake,  "In  book  form  the  Magazine 
is  twelve  times  more  valuable  than 
in  twelve  single  copies."  In  this 
meeting  the  entire  Stake  Board  par- 
ticipated, and  each  member  bound  a 
volume.  In  the  Union  Meeting  the 
work  was  presented  to  the  Ward 
Supervisors,  who  responded  most 
thoroughly.  With  a  little  time  and 
effort  a  volume  can  be  assembled  and 
covered  at  a  cost  of  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents,  depending  upon 
the  choice  of  materials  used  for  the 
cover.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  project  is  that  every  Re- 
lief Society  member,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest  sister,  enjoys 
the  thrill  of  owning  their  own  hand- 
bound  volume.  This  project  was  so 
enthusiastically  received  that  many 


many  volumes  have  been  bound,  not 
only  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
but  other  useful  periodicals  which 
the  organization  and  members  de- 
sired to  preserve.  This  event  proved 
to  be  so  successful  that  it  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Annual  Stake 
Projects. 

The  materials  used  are  :  cord,  flex- 
ible glue,  tape,  fly  leaves,  leatherette 
or  oilcloth.  The  tools  employed  are  : 
a  home-made  press,  two  slats  two 
by  nine  inches,  bodkin  or  darning 
needle,  hammer,  clothes  pin,  clamps. 

San  Luis  Stake 

npHE  San  Luis  Stake  is  one  of  our 
more  remote  stakes,  and  while 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  encounter 
that  are  common  to  all  of  our  stakes, 
the  Relief  Society  forms  a  great 
part  in  the  life  of  the  sisters.  The 
picture  below  is  quite  typical  of  Re- 
lief Society.  It  represents  the  San- 
ford  Ward  of  the  San  Luis  Stake, 
and  included  in  the  group  are  two 
elderly  ladies,  one  ninety,  the  other 
eighty.  These  will  be  noted  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  young  mothers 
with  their  babies.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  very  general  appeal 
of   the   Relief    Society   work.     The 
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experience  and  life  of  these  older 
sisters  is  an  inspiration  and  guide 
to  the  young,  and  the  young  find 
in  Relief  Society  that  which  helps 
them  to  be  better  mothers  and  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

Rigby  Stake 

HpHE  questions  of  Magazine  sub- 
scriptions and  Annual  Dues  are 
before  the  members  of  the  Relief 
Society  organization,  and  while  the 
sisters  all  feel  the  great  joy  it  is  to 
contribute  toward  the  .maintenance 
of  the  general  organization,  they  de- 
velop all  sorts  of  ingenious  schemes 
to  insure  the  success  of  their  work. 
The  following  scheme  seems  to  be 
unusual  and  stimulating,  and  it  may 
be  of  value  to  other  Stakes  in  pro- 
moting their  Magazine  subscriptions 
and  collecting  Annual  Dues.  To 
quote  from  the  Stake  sending  this  in 
"In  the  search  for  the  best  methods 
to  use  in  making  a  drive  for  our 
funds,  one  of  the  Stake  Board  mem- 
bers found  a  plate  idea,  suggested 
in  a  current  magazine.  From  this 
suggestion  the  plans  were  devel- 
oped." Paper  plates  were  purchased 
by  the  Stake  Board  and  designed  as 
samples  to  be  copied  by  the  Wards. 
The  paper  plate  was  taken  as  a  back- 
ground and  around  the  outside  a 
series  of  circles  were  drawn.  Above 
each  circle  was  written  the  name  of 
a  holiday  common  to  each  month,  in 
some  cases  two  days  in  a  month  were 
suggested.  The  holidays  were  :  New 
dear's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Valentine's,  Re- 
lief Society  Anniversary,  Easter, 
Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Twenty-fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Armistice,  Hallowe'en,  My  Own 
Birthday,  in  fact  any  days  which 
make  a  special  appeal  to  the  individ- 
uals might  be  used.     The  following 


little  verse  was  written  in  the  center 
of  each  plate : 

At  each  holiday  time 

Please  place   a   dime 

Under  the  golden  star. 

Stick  them  clown   fast. 

And   when  the  year's   past 

Turn  in  the  plates,  as  they  are. 

The  plan  involves  placing  a  dime 
in  each  circle,  and  this  is  fastened 
by  a  gold  sticker.  The  time  of  at- 
taching the  dime  is  in  each  case  in- 
dicated by  the  name  about  the  circle. 
The  Stake  Board  was  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  blue  and  the  other 
gold.  The  leader  of  Work'  and 
Business  was  made  captain  of  one 
group  and  the  Magazine  Agent  cap- 
tain of  the  other.  The  plan  was 
presented  to  the  Wards  at  Union 
Meeting  day.  Each  Ward  in  turn 
appointed  two  captains  and  divided 
the  Ward  members  into  blue  and 
gold  groups.  The  Ward  plates  fol- 
lowed the  sample  supplied  by  the 
Stake.  A  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
Stake  Board  for  all  the  Ward  cap- 
tains. The  color  scheme  was  in  gold 
and  blue,  and  was  very  attractive. 
Questions  concerning  the  contest 
were  discussed,  and  much  interest 
was  manifest  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all 
plates  were  to  be  turned  in  to  the 
ward  captains,  who  in  turn  would 
report  to  the  stake  captains.  These 
constituted  the  judges  of  the  contest, 
and  the  losers  entertained  the  win- 
ning group. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  fine  pro- 
gressive Stake  that  when  once  the 
members  of  the  Relief  Society  be- 
come familiar  with  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  in  their  homes,  they 
will  feel  they  can  never  afford  to 
be  without  it.  The  contest  furnishes 
material  for  entertainment,  and  is 
also  instrumental  in  starting  a  good 
habit. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Key  Turned  for  Women 


V\^OMEN  who  have  the  freedom 
of  the  present  day  accorded 
to  them  without  question  can  scarce- 
ly realize  the  conditions  under  which 
their  sisters  struggled  at  the  time  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  turned  the 
key  for  women. 

Not  only  were  women  of  that  time 
circumscribed  and  downtrodden,  but 
a  great  many  of  them  accepted  their 
condition  without  protest.  They 
could  not  be  roused  from  their  com- 
placent lethargy  and  even  protested 
when  some  of  their  number  sought 
to  throw  off  their  shackles.  Every- 
where in  the  United  States  the  Eng- 
lish Common  Law  was  in  effect.  It 
decreed :  ''By  marriage,  the  husband 
and  wife  are  one  person  in  law,  that 
is,  the  legal  existence  of  the  woman 
is  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
He  is  her  baron  or  lord,  bound  to 
supply  her  with  shelter,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicine,  and  is  entitled  to 
her  earnings  and  the  use  and  custody 
of  her  person,  which  he  may  seize 
wherever  he  may  find  it."     In  some 


states  "married  women,  insane  per- 
sons, and  idots  were  ranked  together 
as  not  fit  to  make  a  will."  Politically 
the  foreigner  and  drunkard  were  ac- 
corded the  right  to  vote,  while  moth- 
ers, wives  and  sisters  were  refused 
it.  A  woman  could  not  secure  a  di- 
vorce from  a  drunken  husband.  A 
drunkard  could  take  his  wife's  cloth- 
ing to  pay  his  rum  bills  and  the  court 
declared  it  was  legal  because  the  wife 
belonged  to  her  husband.  If  the 
wife  secured  a  divorce  on  account  of 
the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  she  had 
to  forfeit  all  right  to  the  property 
which  they  had  jointly  earned.  The 
husband  retained  control  of  the  es- 
tate. 

In  1852,  the  New  York  Herald, 
a  leading  paper  of  that  time,  in  an 
editorial  asked  the  question,  "How 
did  woman  first  become  subject  to 
man,  as  she  now  is  all  over  the 
world?"  and  answered  it  by  saying. 
"By  her  nature,  her  sex,  just  as  the 
Negro  is,  and  always  will  be  to  the 
end  of   time,   inferior  to  the  white 
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race,  and  therefore,  doomed  to  sub- 
jection ;  but  she  is  happier  than  she 
would  be  in  any  other  condition,  just 
because  it  is  the  law  of  her  nature." 
In  1876  when  two  women  spoke 
in  a  church  on  temperance,  an  emi- 
nent clergyman  declared  that  their 
appearance  was  "an  indecency  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  He  avowed  that 
women  were  not  allowed  the  right 
to  speak  in  the  church,  and  that  it 
was  positively  base  for  a  woman 
to  speak  in  the  pulpit."  Even  leaders 
of  the  reform  movements  of  tem- 
perance and  anti-slavery  split  re- 
garding women's  right  to  vote  and 
serve  on  committees.  A  clergyman 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  when 
he  said,  "Wifehood  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  woman.  In  it  she  is 
bound  for  all  time.  To  her  husband 
she  owes  the  duty  of  unqualified 
obedience.  There  is  no  crime  which 
a  man  can  commit  which  justifies 
his  wife  in  leaving  him  or  applying 
for  that  monstrous  thing,  divorce. 
*  *  *  If  he  be  a  bad  or  wicked  man, 
she  may  gently  remonstrate  with 
him,  but  refuse  him,  never." 

Little  was  said  about  women's  po- 
litical rights.  The  men  were  almost 
unanimously  against  them  and  wom- 
en said  little  about  them.  Horace 
Bushnell,  a  preacher,  in  a  book  en- 
titled, Woman  Suffrage,  the  Reform 
Against  Nature,  pointing  out  the 
evils  that  would  follow  woman  if  she 
would  secure  the  ballot,  said,  "The 
look  will  be  sharp,  the  voice  will  be 
wiry  and  shrill,  the  action  will  be 
angular  and  abrupt ;  self-asserting 
boldness,  eagerness  for  place  and 
power  will  get  into  the  expression 
more  and  more  distinctly,  and  be- 
come inbred  in  the  native  habit." 

DY   1820  some  improvement  was 
noticed.     Girls  were  beginning 
to  enter  public  schools.     Some  in- 
stitutions permitted  girls  to  attend 


during  the  boys'  summer  vacation. 
In  1821  the  Troy  Female  Seminary 
was  opened,  the  first  school  in  the 
United  States  to  offer  higher  educa- 
tion to  women.  Oberlin  College  in 
1833  admitted  men  and  women  on 
equal  terms — the  first  institution  to 
do  this.  In  1848  the  passage  of  the 
Property  Bill  in  New  York  allowed 
a  married  woman  to  hold  real  estate 
in  her  own  name.  Previous  to  this, 
all  property  which  a  woman  owned 
at  marriage,  all  that  she  might  re- 
ceive by  gift  or  inheritance  passed 
to  her  husband.  He  could  sell  it  and 
dispose  of  it  at  her  death.  The 
rents  and  profits  belonged  to  him. 
The  passage  of  this  law  led  thought- 
ful women  to  question  why  other 
unjust  laws  might  not  be  repealed. 

From  1849  on,  some  outstanding 
women  made  heroic  fights  to  break 
the  shackles  that  had  for  centuries 
held  women  enslaved,  but  it  was  a 
long  hard  struggle. 


R 


EALIZING  conditions  at  this 
time,  one  can  better  appreciate 
what  Joseph  Smith  did  for  women 
when  he  organized  the  Relief  Society 
March  17,  1842.  He  accorded  to 
women  whole-hearted  support  in 
giving  free  vent  to  their  God-im- 
planted desires  to  serve. 

In  speaking  to  the  organization,  he 
said,  "It  is  natural  for  females  to 
have  feelings  of  charity.  You  are 
now  placed  in  a  situation  where  you 
can  act  according  to  these  sympathies 
which  God  has  planted  in  your  bos- 
oms. If  you  live  up  to  these  prin- 
ciples, how  great  and  glorious.  If 
you  live  up  to  your  privileges  the 
angels  cannot  be  restrained  from 
being  your  associates.  *  *  *  I  now 
turn  the  key  to  you  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  this  Society  shall  rejoice, 
and  knowledge  and  intelligence  shall 
flow  down  from  this  time." 
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His  remarks  and  exhortations  to 
the  first  Relief  Society  members 
show  that  he  had  a  comprehension 
of  woman's  nature,  her  aspirations 
and  possibilities  far,  far  beyond  the 
clergymen,  newspaper  writers  and 
educators  of  the  day. 

He  instructed  the  members  how 
to  conduct  their  meetings  according 
to  parliamentary  procedure.  He 
urged  them  to  work  unitedly  and 
support  each  other.  His  admonition 
is  still  vital — ''Do  not  injure  the 
character  of  any  one.  If  members 
of  the  Society  shall  conduct  them- 
selves improperly,  deal  with  them 
and  keep  all  your  doings  within  your 
own  bosoms  and  hold  all  characters 
sacred."  What  a  field  he  opened. 
He  urged  them  to  correct  the  morals 
and  strengthen  the  virtues  of  the 
people,  to  seek  out  and  relieve  the 
distressed.  He  said  every  member 
should  be  ambitious  to  do  good,  that 
the  members  should  deal  frankly 
with  each  other,  watch  over  the  mor- 
als and  be  very  careful  of  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  the  members 
of  the  institution,  that  they  should 
have  mercy  upon  one  another  and 
be  pure  in  heart. 


AX/'E  see  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophetic  words,  "knowledge 
and  intelligence  shall  flow  down 
from  this  time."  From  1842  until 
the  present,  women  have  steadily 
reached  forward,  growing  in  intelli- 
gence and  power,  accomplishing 
more  and  more  in  furthering  civil- 
ization, ministering  to  the  afflicted, 
upholding  righteous  causes  and  en- 
tering every  field  of  endeavor. 

Many  have  marveled  at  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  organization. 
They  have  succeeded  because  they 
had  "union  of  feeling"  and  so  they 
obtained  "power  with  God." 

We  are  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  the  past.  We  look  joyously  for- 
ward to  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  future.  Ninety-four  years  ago 
when  the  Prophet  turned  the  key  f  or 
women,  well  might  they  have  joined 
angelic  choirs  in  singing : 

"The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows 
flee. 
Lo,  Zion's  standard  is  unfurled, 
The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world." 


Leadership  Week 


A  NOTHER  wonderful  Leader- 
ship Week  has  passed  into  his- 
tory. We  extend  heartfelt  thanks 
to  President  Harris  and  the  faculty 
associated  with  him  for  the  joy  and 
uplift,  the  openings  of  the  windows 
of  the  soul  to  new  vision,  and  the 
new  avenues  of  endeavor  it  has 
opened  to  all  who  were  privileged 
to  attend.  Those  who  were  present 
will  return  to  their  wards  and  stakes 
to  give  the  vision  and  information 
there  obtained  to  those  with  whom 
they  associate.  Thus  all  the  people 
will  be  benefited,  for  representatives 


came  from  Canada  and  as  far  south 
as  Mexico. 

Every  courtesy  was  extended  to 
the  Relief  Society.  We  especially 
appreciate  the  fine  cooperation  and 
helpfulness  of  Brother  Gerrit  de 
Jong.  Those  in  charge  made  it  pos- 
sible to  have  two  sessions  daily  de- 
voted to  our  work.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  attendance  at  these 
sessions  and  the  interest  shown  by 
our  officers. 

The  pleasure  of  meeting  relatives 
and  friends  from  near  and  far,  the 
joy  that  comes  from  getting  a  new 
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thought  or  a  new  attitude  were 
shown  on  the  faces  of  those  who 
attended  day  after  day. 

President  Harris  started  a  move- 
ment when  these  Leadership  Weeks 
were  established  for  which  he  will 
ever  be  remembered.  We  expect 
them  to  continue  as  long  as  the  in- 
stitution which  fathers  them  stands. 


The  theme  for  this  1936  Week  was 
most  timely,  "Promoting  Spirituality 
Today,"  and  in  every  section  the 
speakers  emphasized  how  spirituality 
may  be  increased. 

Again  we  extend  our  thanks  for 
the  hospitality,  the  kindliness,  the 
scholarly  lectures  and  all  that  made 
this  Leadership  Week  so  enjoyable. 


Modified  Plan 


HpHE  First  Presidency  and  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
have  approved  of  a  modified  plan 
for  the  visiting  of  Stake  Confer- 
ences. Hereafter  one-half  of  all  the 
Stake  Conferences  to  be  held  on 
each  Sunday  will  be  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Board  of 
the  auxiliary  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  in  connection 
with  such  Stake  Conferences  their 
annual  convention-conferences.  The 
remaining  one-half  of  the  Stake 
Conferences  to  be  held  each  Sunday 
will  be  visited  by  the  General  Au- 
thorities of  the  Church. 

This  plan  will  cut  down  traveling 
expenses    of    those     living     in     the 


Stakes,  as  they  will  not  be  called  to 
come  to  their  Stake  headquarters 
so  frequently.  For  the  present  the 
Relief  Society,  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
and  the  Young  Woman's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  will  hold 
their  conventions  in  the  last  two 
quarters  of  the  year. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Authorities  that 
the  plan  will  bring  increased  interest 
and  larger  attendance  at  all  Stake 
Quarterly  Conferences. 

We  know  that  our  officers  of  the 
Relief  Society  will  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  making  this  plan 
successful. 


Relief  Society  Song 


w 


E  are  happy  to  announce  a  new 
song  written  for  Relief  So- 
ciety is  in  course  of  preparation  for 
April  Conference. 

Sister  Ruth  May  Fox,  General 
President  of  the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.,  has 
very  graciously  presented  the  follow- 
ing verses  to  our  organization.  Sis- 
ter Fox  has  always  been  an  active 
member  of  Relief  Society,  and  ar- 
dently supports  all  its  activities.  We 
are  indeed  proud  of  her  contribution. 

Words  by  Ruth  May  Fox 

On  the  bend  of  a  winding  river, 

Tn  the  temple-crowned  city  Nauvoo, 


Our  sisterhood  was  established 
By  a  Prophet  whose  vision  came  true. 
"A  new  day  is  dawning,  Ye  Daughters. 
The  horizon  gleams  golden  and  bright, 
You  are  called  to  the  Master's  service, 
Your  robes,  should  be  spotless  and  white." 

Chorus : 

O  there  on  the  bend  of  the  river, 

Where  the  moonbeams  dance  on  the 

stream ; 
We  received  f rem  the  lips  of  the  giver. 
The  key  which  unfolded  our  dream. 
"Your  light  shall  illumine  the  darkness, 
Your  words  like  sweet  music  shall  cheer 
The  hearts  of  the  lonely  and  needy 
Who'll  rejoice  your  footsteps  to  hear. 
The  spirit  of  Truth  shall  go  with  you, 
Affliction  and  doubt  to  efface. 
By  gentleness,  knowledge  and  beauty, 
And  the  love  which  comes  from  His 

grace." 


Pictures  of  Relief 

Society  General 

Board 

Relief  Society  women  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  pictures  of 
all  of  the  general  presidents  of  the 
Relief  Society  may  now  be  had 
at  Relief  Society  headquarters,  28 
Bishop's  Building. 

The  complete  list  includes: 

EMMA  SMITH 
ELIZA  R.  SNOW 
ZINA  D.  H.  YOUNG 
BATHSHEBA  W.  SMITH 
EMMELINE  B.  WELLS 
CLARISSA  S.  WILLIAMS 
LOUISE  Y.  ROBISON 

The  pictures  are  4^"x7^"  in 
size.  The  cost  is  one  cent  each, 
per  dozen  ten  cents.  At  the  price 
of  one  cent  orders  must  be  for  at 
least  ten  pictures.  If  less  than  ten 
pictures  are  ordered,  add  3  cents 
for  mailing. 


Relief  Society  Presidents 
and  Literary  Class 
Leaders ! ! ! 

The  Texts  which  will  consti- 
tute the  Literary  Course  of 
Study  for  1936-1937,  are  now 
available  at  the  General  Office — 
28,  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Class  Leaders  will  do  well  to 
obtain  these  choice  books  and 
have  the  advantage  of  the  vaca- 
tion months  for  study. 

The  following  exceptional  val- 
ues are  offered : 

At     Post- 
Office   paid 

Julia  Ward  Howe $1.85  $2.00 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  1.15     1.25 
Abraham  Lincoln 75       .90 


$3.75  $4.15 
Set  of  Three  Books  ....$3.60  $4.00 


L.  D.  S.  Garments  Our  Specialty 

We   carry   a   complete   line   in    old   and    new    styles.      The   following  numbers    will 
interest  you. 

No.   1.  New    Style    ribbed    Igt.    wgt.  number.      Mens'    new    or    old 

combed    cotton,    an    excellent  Style    $1.50 

^T      o    }^ie£  ,num1?er    --. $  -80        No    5    Light  weight  garment,  Ladies' 

No.  2.  Old     Style,     ribbed     lgt.    wgt.  new    style    1.00 

cotton,  our  standard  garment..  1.00        __                    .       _      " '".        -—--—•-  — 

No.  3.  Ribbed      med.      wgt.      cotton,  No-  6-  Men,s     Balbngan     finish,    an 

bleached.        Our      all      season  excellent    summer    number 1.25 

number.      Men's    new    or    old  No.  7.  Ladies'    Rayon    in    4    grades, 

Style    1.45  $.80,     $1.00,     $1.25, 1.50 

No.  4.  Ribbed    hvy.    wgt.    unbleached  No.  8.  Men's     Rayon,     in     2    grades, 

cotton.        Our      double      back  $1.25    1.50 

During  Conference  week  we  will  mark  the  garments  you  buy  of  us  free  of  charge. 
Make  our  store  your  headquarters.     Nearest  store  in  town  to  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 

See  our  Virgin   Wool   Blankets,    Men's    Suits   and   Top-Coats,   Ladies'    Dresses  and 
Suits.      Factory    to    you. 

Keep  this  Magazine  with  our  adv.  for  reference. 
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From  Canada  to  Arizona — 

L.  D.  S.  TRAINING  PAYS! 


Miss  Nina  Belle  Tenney,  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona, enrolled  here  in  June,  1935.  Because 
of  our  individual  methods  of  instruction, 
she  was  able  to  make  very  rapid  progress, 
and  is  now  secretary  to  the  president  of 
a  leading  business  concern  in  Prescott. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Cooper,  Cardston,  Canada, 
specialized  in  accounting,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  stenographic  course.  He  now 
holds  a  responsible  position  in  a  large 
automobile  company  in  Canada.  He  is 
enthusiastic  about  tbe  training  he  received 
here. 


The  booklet,  "Planning  Your  Future,"  will  give  you  full  information  about  the 
school.     Write  or  call  for  a  copy. 
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Savlt  tsvKe  Ctty- 
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You  Get  Double  Value 

from  your  subscription  to  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE, 
and  other  Church  publications,  when  you  preserve  your  maga- 
zines in  permanently  bound  volumes.  Send  your  back  numbers 
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During  March 

We  will  return  them  to  you  postpaid,  attractively  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

From  Factory  To  You — We  Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders 


No.  88.  Lt.  Weight  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New  Style  $  .65 

No.  89.  Med.  Wt.  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New  Style  1.10 

No.  80.  Heavy     Wt.     Men's     Double 
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Very  likely  you  will  entertain  in  your  home 

VISITORS    TO     CONFERENCE 

Many  of  them  will  be  interested  in  a  Living  Room  Suite,  a  Norge  Refrigerator,  a 
Round  Oak  Range  or  a  Dexter  Washer  at  a  new  low  price  and  a  year  to  pay,  with 
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DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 
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Delight 

In  Your  Summer  Study 


__  -  r  Intimate    contact    with    great    personalities   on    one 

BrU?Ha.m.^bung  University  of  the  loveliest  of  college  campuses — this  makes  sum- 

»  '  Q  mer    at    Brigham    Young   University    an    exhilarating 
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BRIGHAM    YOUNG    UNIVERSITY 
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You  Get  Double  Value 

from  your  subscription  to  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE, 
and  other  Church  publications,  when  you  preserve  your  maga- 
zines in  permanently  bound  volumes.     Send  your  back  numbers 


to  us  now 


During  April 


We  will  return  them  to  you  postpaid,  attractively  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
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Improvement  Era  2.00 
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It's  as  Easy  as  this*** 

Just  turn  the  tap  .  .  .  and  you'll  get  an 
immediate  flow  of  hot  water  ...  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  or  night — when  you 
have — 

Automatic 

GAS 

HOT  WATER  SERVICE 

No  delays  ...  no  fires  to  build  ...  no  matic  water  heating  service.    Operating 

kettles  to  bother  with.     Gas  water-heat-  cost    is    surprisingly     small.      Cost     of 

ing  service  is  entirely  automatic.  equipment,    too,    is    remarkably    low — 

Gas    offers    the    most    economical    auto-  and  you  can  buy  on  liberal  terms. 

Ask  about  our  60-day  Free  Trial  offer 

MOUNTAIN    FUEL    SUPPLY  COMPANY 


36  South  State 


Serving  21  Utah  Communities 


Wasatch  1300 


University  of  Utah 

SUMMER  SESSION  1936 
June  15— July  23  and  July  27— August  21 


Send  for  a  bulletin  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  courses  and 
credits,  local  and  visiting  faculty 
members,  free  daily  lectures  and 
other  attractions. 


The  President 

UNIVERSITY   OF   UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 
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EASTER 

By  Bertha  M.  Rosevear 

Oh  the  joy  of  Spring! 

When  the  balmy  breeze 

Whispers  softly  to  the  .trees 

Awake,  awake,  put  on  your  garments  pink,  and  white 

Help  make  the  earth  a  glorious  sight 

When  every  little  robin's  throat 

Swells  with  rapturous  stirring  note 

And  everywhere  is  seen 

The  Easter  lily 

Ah  yes,  'twas  in  the  Spring 

When  nature,  wakens  from  her  Winter's  sleep, 

And  fragrant  lilies  bloom 

That  Christ  in  majesty  and  power, 

Arose  from  out  the  tomb. 

'Twas  then  that  He  whom  men  thought  dead, 

Who  was  our  ever  living  Head, 

Became 

Our  Savior  from  the  grave. 

Help  us,  oh  God,  to  realize 

Thy  love,  and  Thy  great  sacrifice. 

And  as  the  birds  return  each  year, 

When  Easter  lilies  reappear 

We  will  remember 

The  sacred  joy  of  Spring. 


Th. 
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The  Challenge  of  Immortality 


Dr.  M.  Lynn  Bennion 


EASTER  DAY  commemorates 
the  resurrection  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  and  certi- 
fies to  the  truths  which  He  proclaim- 
ed while  on  earth  and  which  He  em- 
bodied in  His  life.  The  doubts  and 
despair  of  Calvary  were  triumphant- 
ly dispelled  when  Jesus  broke  the 
bands  of  death  and  returned  to  His 
disciples  in  the  fulness  of  personal 
life.  Mary  Magdalene  and  other 
faithful  women  received  the  joyful 
Easter  message  from  the  lips  of  an 
angel  at  the  tomb.  ''Fear  not  ye  :  for 
I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which 
was  crucified.  He  is  not  here :  for 
He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come  see 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And 
go  quickly,  and  tell  His  disciples, 
that  He  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
behold,  He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  Him :  lo, 
I  have  told  you."  (Matt.  28:5-7) 

'TVHE  question  of  the  resurrection 
is  setlted  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints  by  the  testimony  of  the  scrip- 
tures, both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  the 
very  core  and  heart  of  our  religion. 
Is  this  a  reasonable  faith  which  we 
cherish?  If  we  postulate  God,  then  it 
certainly  is.  Personal  immortality 
is  as  sure  as  God  Himself.  The 
power  of  God  is  the  fundamental 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  resur- 


rection of  the  dead.  "Go'd  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
Socrates,  several  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  said,  "When  death  at- 
tacks a  man,  his  mortal  part  dies, 
but  his  immortal  part  retreats  before 
death,  and  goes  away  safe  and  in- 
destructible." Another  philosopher, 
Kant,  indicated  that  belief  in  immor- 
tality was  required  in  order  to  justify 
us  to  obey  our  consciences. 

TV/TAN  was  created  by  a  Being  who 
has  love  as  the  foundation  of 
His  life.  A  life  of  love  was  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  Jesus,  who 
pled  with  all  men  to  love  God  and 
man  freely,  and  in  so  loving  grow 
to  be  like  God  Himself.  It  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  God  would  permit 
those  who  have  been  gaining  such 
characters  by  the  help  of  His  spirit 
to  die  utterly.  If  righteous  charac- 
ter is  of  value,  we  must  suppose  that 
that  character  will  continue.  Reason 
and  memory  shall  continue,  and  the 
experiences  of  a  future  life  shall 
grow  out  of  and  be  built  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  present  life  as  a 
preparation.  To  think  and  love,  re- 
member and  act,  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize friends  and  to  enjoy  beautiful 
things  are  among  man's  eternal  bless- 
ings. The  associations  of  the  resur- 
rected Lord  among  mortals  confirms 
our  faith  in  the  reality  of  these 
things. 
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^pHE  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
exalts  man  as  the  offspring  of 
God  and  the  object  of  His  most  de- 
voted love  and  affection.  As  the 
divine  was  manifested  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  so  in  every  man's  life  God 
may  be  revealed.  The  resurrection 
was  a  seal  of  divine  approbation  up- 
on the  life  of  Christ.  His  life  is 
for  us  the  exposition  of  God's  way 
of  living.  The  Savior  brought  life 
and  immortality  and  light  to  the 
world,  and  to  strive  to  live  as  He 
lived  is  our  challenge  today.  It  has 
been  truthfully  said  that  to  be  sure 
of  immortality  one  must  live  like 
an  immortal.  When  we  are  living 
as  God  has  commanded  us  to  live, 
our  doubts  vanish.  Christ  Himself 
suggested  the  pragmatic  test  to  the 
doubter  when  He  said,  "If  any  man 
will  do  My  will  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
whether  I  speak  of  Myself."  It  was 
the  "come  and  see"  invitation  of  the 
Savior  that  brought  men  invariably 
from  darkness  into  light. 

We  recall  how  the  testimony  of 
the  risen  Christ,  bestowed  upon  the 
early  apostles  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
transformed  their  lives.  They  sought 
earnestly  to  bring  their  conduct  in 
line  with  their  faith,  that  they  might 
be  with  their  Master  in  eternal  hap- 
piness. Traveling  among  the  hum- 
ble disciples  of  Jesus,  the  apostles 
observed  the  moral  and  spiritual 
power  associated  with  true  faith. 
"Every  man  who  hath  this  hope  in 
Him  purifieth  himself." 

HpHINK  of  the  exalted  faith  of 
our  Mormon  pioneers  who,  out 
of  the  depths  of  suffering  and  priva- 
tion, sang  joyously,  "And  should  we 
die  before  our  journey's  through, 
happy  day,  all  is  well."  Human  lives 
were  lifted  to  new  levels.  Conscious 
that  they  were  already  living  the  im- 
mortal life,  these  folk  sought  pas- 
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sionately  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Moral  uplift  arid  spiritual  power 
have  ever  been  the  consequence  of 
that  greatest  faith  that  the  human 
mind  can  hold — the  faith  that  life 
may  attain  immortal  quality  and  be 
assured  of  endless  duration.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  survey  of  the  Church 
today  would  show  that  many  of  the 
saints  derive  from  their  faith  in  im- 
mortality that  same  incentive  to  live 
the  higher  life.  It  is  not  logic  but  a 
dynamic  faith  that  most  surely  car- 
ries conviction. 

When  the  missionaries  go  out  to 
win  converts  to  the  Church,  a  more 
potent  force  than  their  arguments 
is  a  challenge  they  offer :  "Live  here 
and  now  the  life  that  deserves  to 
live  forever."  Strange  it  is  how 
the  fear  of  death  vanishes  when  peo- 
ple start  facing  the  power  of  life. 
When  life  is  lifted  to  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  levels  the  con- 
viction of  immortality  is  not  difficult 
to  obtain.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
discovery.  It  means  seeking  God  as 
a  living  quest.  It  means  making  the 
will  of  God  the  guide  and  inspiration 
of  daily  living.  It  invites  a  close 
and  vital  comradeship  with  him.  Not 
as  an  abstract  discovery  or  as  a  log- 
ical conclusion,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  living  a  godly  life  does  this  testi- 
mony come. 

A  fine  old  pioneer  character  is  at 
the  present  time  in  a  Brigham  City 
hospital,  waiting  for  the  end  to  come. 
This  man  has  a  conviction  of  im- 
mortality born  out  of  a  life  of  devo- 
tion to  the  gospel.  He  said  to  his 
son-in-law  a  few  days  ago,  "I  am 
going  to  my  exaltation."  "When 
God  wants  to  carry  a  point  with 
His  children,"  says  one  writer,  "He 
plants  His  arguments  in  their  in- 
stincts. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
what  Jesus  recognized  when  He  de- 
scribed the  issue  of  immortality  in 
that  singularly  simple  but  suggestive 
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statement,  "If  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you."  By  this  statement 
the  Master  sought  to  place  our  confi- 
dence in  the  persistence  of  person- 
ality, not  upon  some  dogmatic  utter- 
ance, but  upon  the  deepest  instinct  of 
humanity,  which  instinct,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  for  better  than  head 
knowledge. 

YT'OU  cannot  X-ray  love,  hate,  en- 
vy and  other  emotions,  nor  lo- 
cate them  in  the  human  anatomy,  but 
there  is  nothing  more  real  and  pow- 
erful. The  very  best  things  in  life 
we  feel.  The  best  testimony  of  God 
and  man's  divine  relationship  to  Him 
is  our  own  experience  in  the  midst 
of  living.  God  is  always  to  be  found 
through  personal  experience.  Those 
who  fail  to  recognize  this  truth  and 
limit  themselves  to  materiality  are  in 
my  humble  opinion  missing  the 
whole  secret  of  life.  I  have  many 
unanswered  questions  about  the  de- 
tails of  life  after  death,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  that  after 
life.    My  desire  is  to  have  a  quality 


of  experience  so  rich  and  radiant, 
so  full  of  meaning,  that  it  will  make 
each  approaching  year  to  the  door 
of  immortality  more  worthwhile. 
Easter  invites  us  to  "Life  Eternal" 
through  a  knowledge  of  Jesus.  Eter- 
nal life  may  become  a  present  pos- 
session. 

TT  is  for  us,  then,  to  cherish  our 
faith  in  Christ  and  immortality, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  it  until  it  shall 
make  our  lives  stronger  and  more 
beautiful.  As  the  years  pass  we  shall 
grow  in  courage,  in  buoyancy,  in 
faith  in  ourselves,  in  life,  in  one  an- 
other, in  the  world,  and  in  God.  We 
shall  value  human  life  for  what  it  is, 
the  highest  and  finest  work  of  God, 
and  we  shall  aspire  to  make  that  life 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  He 
who  was  raised  on  Easter  Day  has 
given  us  this  faith  and  this  vision. 
He  has  assured  us  that  we  shall  meet 
again  after  separation  and  shall  enter 
into  endless  peace  and  progress. 
Thank  God  for  this  joyful  message 
— this  happy  truth. 
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PROMISE  OF  SPRING 

By  Grace  Zenor  Pratt 

I  watch  the  distant  cottonwoods  turn  silvery  green- 

The  wheat  fields  like  an  emerald  carpet  spread ; 

The  glorious  promise  of  another  spring 

When  winter  has  betokened  all  things,  dead. 

The  hyacinths  along  the  garden  wall 

Thrust  up  their  waxen  blossoms  from  the  earth — 

Blue,  rose  and  lavender  and  purest  white ; 

....  A  daffodil  springs  golden,  from  the  turf. 

A  wild  rose  now  appears  on  swaying  stem, 

The  sky  is  blue  with  fairy  floating  clouds ; 

An  orchard,  fragrant  in  its  rosy  mist, 

A  field  with  upturned  sod,  but  newly  plowed. 

....  So  many  springs  beheld  with  wondering  eyes, 

So  many  miracles  of  sun  and  shower  .... 

With  each  new  promise,  we  behold  anew — 

And  faith  returns  in  God's  creative  power. 


I  WISH  YOU  COULD 

By  Terrcnce  Sylvester  Glennamaddy 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  sun  on  the  hills, 

As  he  sets  in  the  golden  west ; 
And  the  moon  come  up  o'er  a  land  at  peace, 

And  the  eagles  in  their  nest. 
Oh,  the  night  is  filled  with  the  crickets  chirp, 

And  the  call  of  the  Whip-poor-will ; 
As  the  spruce  trees  sing  in  the  Autumn  breeze, 

And  rich  scarlet  is  on  the  hill. 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  that  orange  haze, 

As  it  rests  on  the  mountain-peak ; 
Or  the  snow-storm  clouds,  o'er  the  canyon  there, 

As  they  play  at  hide  and  seek. 

EARTH'S  RE-BIRTH 

By  Emma  Rigby   Coleman 

Have  you  seen  a  fresh-plowed  furrow 

In  the  spring  ? 
A  teeming,  steaming  furrow 

In  the  spring 
How  it  tells  of  resurrection ! 
Of  the  earth's  own  genuflexion 
To  man's  hope,  that's  heaven  sent, 

In  the  spring? 


Mrs.  Benson  Takes  a  Hand 

IN  WHICH  SHE  ROUTS  A  RACKETEER 

By  Ivy  Williams  Stone 

MRS.   BENSON   wakened  at  that   many   a   confession   had   been 

seven  o'clock  with  a  sense  prompted  by  a  night's  good  rest  on 

of  guilt.    Breakfast,  lunches  a  real  feather  bed,  reinforced  by  a 

to  pack,  dishes,  dinner ;  then,  fully  tick  of  clean  straw !  A  bronze  tablet 

conscious,  she  sank  back  upon  her  now  marked  the  building,  telling  of 

pillows  with  a  wry  smile.     Except  Grandfather's  exploits,  and  the  state 

for  herself,  the  house  was  empty,  museum  was  clamoring  for  the  col- 

The  youngest  Benson  had  married  lection  of  firearms  which  Grandfa- 

a  month  before,  her  husband,  com-  ther  Pace  had  gathered,  mostly  from 

monly  called  "judge,"  had  gone  for  his  personal  experiences, 

a  long-anticipated  exploring  trip  on  There    was    the    muzzle  loading, 

the  Salmon  River.     There  was  no  \ong  barrel  rifle  he  had  brought  from 

need  for  Mrs.  Benson  to  rise  early.  the  backwoods    of    Kentucky ;   the 

No  one  needed  breakfast,  nor  lunch,  glide  gun  repeating  rifle,   with   the 

nor  dinner  in  the  evening.     She  was  two  nicks  on  the  stock  which  had 

unnecessary.     The  life  of  the  little  saved  early  settlers  from  a  raid  of 

town  could  continue  to  flow  smooth-  murderous   Indians  ;   a   single   shot, 

ly  without  her.    And  this  knowledge  smooth   bore  blunderbuss   or  horse 

was  not  pleasant.  pistol  which  Grandfather  had  laugh- 

"  At  least,"  she  said  to  the  canary  ingly  described  as  the  gun  "that  roar- 
as  she  ate  a  solitary  breakfast  in  the  ed  like  a  cannon  and  kicked  like  a 
too  quiet  kitchen,  "I  can  pack  my  mule ;"  there  were  numerous  powder 
grandfather's  collection  of  firearms,  horns  and  bullet  boxes ;  a  bayoneted 
and  send  it  to  the  state  museum.  relic  of  the  Civil  War ;  a  single  bar- 
I've  been  going  to  do  that  for  a  long  reie(j  shotgun,  and  a  double  barreled 
time.  It  will  save  me  from  boredom,  muzzle  loading  shot  gun  that  had 
or  ennui,  as  the  French  say  it."  kicked  Grandmother  backwards,  the 

In  the  rear  of  the  Benson  house  oniy  tjme  sne  had  ever  essayed  to 
lot  there  stood  an  old  'dobe  plastered  snoot  a  firearm ;  a  cylinder  revolver 
building.  Its  squat,  square  shape  which  had  seemed  the  last  word  in 
was  not  improved  by  the  two  small  gUn  manufacture  which  Grandfather 
deeply  recessed  windows,  whose  tiny  had  invented  himself.  And  finally, 
panes  of  glass  were  covered  by  iron  a  tiny  'Vest  pocket,"  pearl  handled 
bars.  The  padlocked,  weather  beat-  pistol  that  seemed  strangely  out  of 
en  door  finished  the  picture  of  an  place  with  its  warlike  neighbors, 
old  pioneer  jail,  from  which  no  crim-  Mrs.  Benson  remembered  that  pearl 
inal  had  ever  escaped.  In  the  early  handled  pistol  very  well.  Grand- 
days  this  jail  had  been  a  necessity ;  mother  had  always  laughed  over  that 
gradually  it  became  a  curiosity,  then  firearm.  Once  when  Grandfather 
an  heirloom,  now  it  was  a  valued  had  gone  to  town  she  had  hoped  he 
town  landmark.  Grandfather  Pace  would  bring  her  a  present  of  a  hang- 
had  been  a  very  efficient  and  very  ing  lamp,  but  he  purchased  that  tiny 
thorough  pioneer  sheriff ;  he  had  pistol  instead !  It  was  called  "a  suit- 
equipped  his  jail  with  the  comforts  able  weapon  for  a  refined  lady ;"  she 
of  a  stove  and  a  bed.  He  had  boasted  had  never  used  it,  but  always  carried 
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it  in  her  voluminous  pocket  to  please 
Grandfather. 

HpHE  packing  of  these  relics  of  a 
by-gone  age  proved  fascinating, 
and  while  she  ate  a  hasty  lunch  Mrs. 
Benson  felt  tempted  to  ignore  the 
insistent  ring  of  the  telephone. 

"That  you,  Mrs.  Benson?"  a  tear 
choked  voice  almost  cried  into  the 
receiver.  "Well,  this  is  Lettie  Mack. 
And  I'm  in  trouble.  I  bought  a 
knitting  machine,  and  the  man  made 
it  go  beautifully,  but  I  can't  seem 
to  get  the  hang  of  fitting  the  wool 
on  the  hooks,  and  the  yarn  is  all 
snarled  up.  Yes,  I  paid  him  cash  for 
it,  sixty  dollars,  and  I  am  afraid — " 

"Where  did  you  get  the  sixty  dol- 
lars, Lettie?"  Mrs.  Benson  was  all 
business,  alert  and  keen. 

"Well,"  the  voice  became  less  co- 
herent, "I  took  the  tax  money  and 
the  money  for  Henry's  second  se- 
mester of  tuition.  He  won't  need  it 
until  January,  and  I  figured  I  could 
make  enough  by  selling  my  finished 
socks  by  that  time  to  more  than  pay 
him  back.     And  I  can't — " 

"I'll  be  over,"  the  receiver  clicked, 
and  immediately  Mrs.  Benson  knew 
that  she  was  again  necessary. 

"I  knew  it"  she  muttered  to  the 
good  little  old  car  that  speeded  along 
under  her  urgent  foot.  "I  knew 
Lettie  couldn't  be  trusted.  Here  I 
got  her  all  set  up  as  a  beautician, 
making  good  money  too,  and  along 
comes  some  high  powered  salesman 
and  fleeces  her  of  all  the  money  she 
has  in  the  world.  I'll  bet  she  even 
told  him  she  had  sixty  dollars,  right 
there  in  the  house,  before  he  set  the 
price  on  his  machine." 

Mrs.  Benson's  anticipated  fears 
were  fully  realized.  Lettie  Mack, 
crippled  since  babyhood,  had  built 
up  a  paying  clientele  of  regular  pa- 
trons with  her  beautician  work.  Her 
marcels  never  turned  white  hair  yel- 
low, and  she  was  so  careful  not  to 


burn  fine  hair.  The  Bensons  had 
sent  her  to  beauty  school,  and  she 
and  her  orphan  brother  Henry  were 
living  nicely.  Henry  was  even  in 
school.  Now,  a  suave,  smooth- 
tongued salesman  had  departed  to 
places  unknown  with  Lettie's  treas- 
ured sixty  dollars,  and  left  in  its 
stead  an  intricate,  hand-power  knit- 
ting machine,  with  pages  of  puzzling 
instructions,  ten  balls  of  wool,  and  a 
beautifully  engraved  contract,  signed 
by  the  agent,  in  which  the  Company 
agreed  to  purchase  all  the  perfectly 
made  socks  which  the  purchaser 
could  produce. 

"But  I  can't  make  a  good  one," 
sobbed  Lettie,  as  Mrs.  Benson  scan- 
ned the  contract,  and  knit  her  brows 
over  the  intricate  hooks,  levers  and 
needles  that  were  all  a  part  of  the 
machine. 

"And  you  never  can  either,"  small 
comfort  came  in  Mrs.  Benson's 
voice.  "Nobody  can  make  a  perfect 
sock  on  this  machine.  That's  the 
catch.  And  nobody  can  prosecute 
the  swindlers  for  they  agree  to  pur- 
chase all  you  can  make.  Such  peo- 
ple are  as  bad  as  the  old  sharpsters 
who  used  to  sell  gold  bricks.  You 
bought  a  useless  machine,  Lettie,  and 
the  county  could  sell  your  little  home 
for  taxes,  and  your  brother  Henry 
can  stay  out  of  school  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  it  will  never  disturb 
the  sleep  of  those  scalawags.  Which 
way  did  that  slick  tongued  salesman 
go? 

"He  asked  me  for  a  list  of  other 
likely  purchasers,  not  too  close,  and 
I  told  him  about  your  brother  who 
runs  the  store  at  the  other  end  of 
the  valley.  I  told  him  to  ask  at  that 
store  for  names.  He  was  so  polite 
and  well  mannered  and  said  he  didn't 
mind  my  crippled  foot  at  all." 

"That,"  mused  Mrs.  Benson,  "is 
the  one  bright,  intelligent  thing  you 
have  done,  Lettie.  I'll  'phone  my 
brother." 


MRS.  BENSON  TAKES  A  HAND 
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A/TRS.  BENSON  was  puzzled  how 
to  capture  and  punish  a  racket- 
eer of  this  type.  He  had  done  no 
tangible,  unlawful  act.  She  knew 
full  well  how  her  grandfather  would 
have  acted.  There  would  have  been 
no  hesitancy  or  indecision.  The  un- 
desirable visitor  would  have  been 
taken  to  the  state  line  on  a  rail,  with 
a  touch  of  tar  and  a  few  goose  feath- 
ers for  good  measure.  It  was  think- 
ing of  her  grandfather  that  gave 
Mrs.  Benson  her  great  inspiration. 
A  woman  of  fifty-five,  clear  brained, 
healthy,  able  to  drive  a  car,  with  the 
blood  of  pioneering  forbears  in  her 
veins  must  outwit  a  pale  faced  city 
bred  imposter ! 

Mrs.  Benson  packed  the  offending 
machine  in  its  original  box  and  took 
it  home  with  her.  She  telephoned 
her  brother. 

"Tell  him,"  she  emphasized,  "that 
your  sister  is  contemplating  convert- 
ing an  unused  building  in  the  rear  of 
her  home  into  a  knitting  factory,  to 
offer  employment  to  the  young  wom- 
en of  the  town.  Tell  him  to  come 
tomorrow  afternoon.  Certainly,  Rus- 
sel,  /  am  contemplating  such  a  fac- 
tory.    But  it  is  not  definite  as  yet." 

CEVEN  o'clock  the  following 
morning  found  Mrs.  Benson 
hard  at  work.  Encouraged  by  a 
good  wage,  two  women  were  busily 
helping  her  renovate  the  old  jail 
building.  The  stove  was  thoroughly 
cleaned,  blackened,  and  a  supply  of 
fuel  filled  the  wood  box.  Even  the 
rusty  old  reservoir  had  been  scoured 
and  filled  with  water.  The  table  and 
two  chairs  were  scrubbed,  the  un- 
dulating mirror  lost  its  coat  of  fly 
specks  and  grime,  the  windows  were 
polished,  and  the  old  bed  was  once 
more  fluffed  up  and  covered  with 
clean  linen.  The  floor  was  washed 
with  a  broom  and  scrubbed  with  lye. 
The  odor  of  disinfectants  sent  all 


tiny  insects  elsewhere  for  safety.  The 
firearms  were  packed  in  a  substantial 
wooden  box — all  save  the  tiny  pearl 
handled  pistol  which  had  never  been 
discharged.  A  can  of  flour  and  a 
bread  mixer  were  set  on  the  warming 
oven.  Mrs.  Benson's  last  act  was 
to  put  a  new  padlock  through  the 
clamp  and  hook  on  the  outside  of  the 
old  door.  To  the  curious  questions 
of  her  two  helpers,  she  only  smiled 
indulgently. 

"I'm  making  plans,"  she  answered 
vaguely,  "and  it's  best  not  to  tell 
them  'till  you're  sure." 

That  afternoon  she  extended  a 
cheerful  welcome  to  the  young  man 
who  arrived  with  six  knitting  ma- 
chines in  the  rear  of  his  car.  Cer- 
tainly his  polished  manners  were  dis- 
arming. In  spite  of  her  resentment, 
even  Mrs.  Benson  felt  herself  weak- 
ening before  the  onslaught  of  his 
courteous  manner.  But  the  memory 
of  the  swindled  Lettie  and  the  mat- 
ted yarn  on  the  hooks  of  the  re- 
boxed  machine  steeled  her  sympa- 
thies against  his  tactics. 

"Your  telephone  call  was  most  op- 
portune," gushed  her  visitor.  "I 
was  about  to  leave  the  valley.  This 
is  a  marvelous  idea  of  yours,  Mrs. 
Benson !  Think  of  the  hope  you  can 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  these  young 
women !  By  their  own  efforts,  spon- 
sored by  your  kindness,  they  can  be- 
come self-supporting,  self-respect- 
ing, beautifully  clothed!  To  them, 
the  depression  will  be  non-existent !" 

"Come  out  to  the  little  shop  which 
I  had  rather  thought  might  be  used 
for  the  factory,"  invited  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, patting  a  little  bump  in  the  right 
hand  pocket  of  her  voluminous 
apron.  "Perhaps  you  might  suggest 
some  improvements.  I  will  want  to 
reach  maximum  production  and  to 
make  the  most  perfect  socks." 

"What  a  charming,  unique,  atmos- 
pheric    building!"     exclaimed     the 
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young  man.  "It  is  positively  en- 
chanting. Another  window  here,  a 
flood  light  from  the  ceiling,  two 
tables  where  the  bed  stands,  another 
to  replace  the  washstand,  a  gas  heat- 
er in  the  place  of  the  stove,  glass 
in  the  door,  and  the  room  will  be  a 
modern  factory !  Dear  Mrs.  Benson, 
you  can  use  more  than  six  machines. 
Several  more.  Let  me  write  up 
your  order  for  twelve,  at  least." 
With  quick  deft  movements,  he  pro- 
duced more  of  the  engraved  con- 
tracts and  a  fountain  pen,  which  he 
proffered  to  Mrs.  Benson  with  a 
deep  bow.  He  stooped  to  spread 
the  papers  on  the  table  and  when  he 
rose  up,  he  was  looking  squarely 
into  the  tiny  muzzle  of  a  small  pearl 
handled  pistol. 

"Walk  over  to  the  far  wall,"  com- 
manded Mrs.  Benson.  Her  voice 
sounded  strange  even  to  herself.  She 
felt  the  blood  rushing  to  her  head, 
but  her  hand  was  steady.  "Put — put 
up  your  hands,"  she  ordered,  "and 
lean  against  the  wall.  This  is  truly 
loaded."  Mrs.  Benson  backed  to  the 
door,  never  taking  her  eyes  from 
the  astonished,  blanched  face  of  the 
nonplussed,  suave  salesman.  With 
an  agility  that  belied  her  years  she 
backed  out  of  the  door,  pulled  it  shut 
behind  her  and  snapped  the  new  pad- 
lock. Then  she  sank  weakly  down 
on  the  deep  recessed  doorsill. 

"Let  me  out !  Let  me  out !  This  is 
an  outrage  !"  The  debonaire  prisoner 
pounded  futilely  upon  the  heavy 
door.  Mrs.  Benson  walked  around 
to  a  window  and  tapped  sharply  with 
the  butt  of  the  pearl  handled  pistol, 
motioning  for  the  prisoner  to  raise 
the  sash. 

"Can  you  make  bread  ?"  demanded 
Mrs.   Benson  with  apparent  levity. 

"Certainly  not,"  snapped  the  pris- 
oner, minus  all  his  politeness,  "and 
I  would  thank  you  to  let  me  out 
immediately!  My  time  is  valuable." 

"I'll  let  you  out  when  you  have 


made  me  a  perfect  batch  of  bread," 
countered  Mrs.  Benson.  "You'll  find 
paper,  matches,  kindling,  and  coal 
in  that  box  behind  the  stove.  You'll 
find  flour,  salt,  sugar,  yeast  and  a 
good  breadmixer  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  make 
bread  are  pasted  on  top  of  that  pret- 
ty sheet  of  paper  you  gave  Lettie 
Mack,  telling  her  how  to  operate  a 
knitting  machine.  It's  in  the  warm- 
ing oven.  I'll  buy  every  loaf  of 
perfect  bread  you  can  make.  No 
imperfections,  however.  Just  as 
your  company  won't  accept  socks 
with  dropped  stitches,  nor  broken 
threads,  I  won't  accept  bread  that  is 
soggy,  burned,  or  underbaked." 

"No  modern  man  is  expected  to 
understand  culinary  arts,"  countered 
the  man  on  the  inside  of  the  solid 
old  bars.  "I  couldn't  perform  such  a 
feat  in  a  thousand  years." 

"And  Lettie  Mack  couldn't  learn 
to  make  a  perfect  pair  of  socks  on 
your  stupid  machine  in  a  thousand 
years,  either,"  retaliated  the  lady  on 
the  outside  of  those  old  substantial 
bars.  "It's  too  complicated.  The 
wool  won't  travel  through  all  those 
hooks  and  gadgets.  The  yarn  snarls 
and  breaks,  and  you  know  no  hand 
operated  machine  could  possibly 
compete  with  power  operated  ones." 

"She  signed  a  legible  contract.  I 
gave  it  to  her  to  read.  She  didn't 
have  to  sign,  and  if  she  is  persistent 
and  mechanically  minded  she  can 
learn  to  operate  it.  I  OPERATE 
IT." 

"And  I  make  bread,"  answered 
Mrs.  Benson  simply.  "Been  doing 
it  for  27  years." 

"If  you  don't  let  me  out,  I'll  have 
you  sued  for  concealing  firearms, 
and  arrested  for  unlawfully  retain- 
ing a  person  against  his  will,  and  for 
inducing  me  here  on  false  pretenses." 

"The  sheriff  is  my  youngest  broth- 
er, and  the  judge  is  my  husband," 
smiled  Mrs.   Benson.     "And  you'll 
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learn  to  make  pretty  good  bread 
before  Dad  comes  borne  from  bis 
river  trip.  I  will  compromise.  That 
is,  I'll  let  you  go  on  your  way  un- 
molested provided  you  pass  sixty 
dollars  through  these  bars  to  me. 
Then  I'll  put  your  machine  in  your 
car  with  the  six  you  already  got 
there,  and  let  you  go.  Provided  the 
money  doesn't  look  counterfeit,"  she 
added  as  an  afterthought. 

"It  was  a  legitimate  sale,"  stormed 
the  prisoner,  all  suavity  gone  from 
his  voice. 

"You  should  make  your  fire  first," 
counseled  Mrs.  Benson,  "so  as  to 
have  luke  warm  water  for  the  bread. 
Cold  water  kills  the  yeast." 

The  woman  who  had  borne  and 
reared  six  children,  whose  grand- 
father had  never  failed  in  his  duty 
as  protector  of  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity, looked  unflinchingly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  metropolitan  youth  who 
had  felt  the  gullible  people  of  the 
west  were  his  legitimate  prey.  Slow- 
ly his  hand  moved  upward  to  his 
inner  coat  pocket ;  slowly  he  extract- 
ed a  wallet  and  pushed  six  ten  dollar 
bills  through  the  bars  of  the  window. 
Mrs.  Benson,  never  loosening  her 
grip  on  the  pearl  mounted  revolver, 


inspected  the  bills  carefully;  held 
each  one  to  the  light  to  locate  the 
tiny  silken  threads  that  mark  the 
genuine  currency  of  our  land. 

"Looks  all  right,"  she  admitted 
grudgingly.  "I'll  put  your  machine 
back  in  your  car.  You  bought  it 
back  you  know.  Then  I'll  start  my 
own  car,  and  I'll  follow  you  to  the 
state  line ;  it's  only  thirty  miles,  and 
I'll  enjoy  the  ride.  It  won't  be 
healthy  for  you  to  try  to  sell  any 
more  machines  in  this  state." 

^pHAT  night  Lettie  Mack  slept  the 
peaceful  sleep  of  a  forgiven 
child.  The  six  ten  dollar  bills  were 
safely  tucked  in  a  small  glass  jar, 
which  reposed  inside  a  two  quart 
jar,  with  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  small,  innocent  looking  brown 
beans.  Mrs.  Benson,  weary  but 
elated,  wrote  to  the  state  museum 
that  she  was  retaining  one  small 
pearl  handled  pistol,  as  it  had  person- 
al memories.  As  she  stuck  the  stamp 
on  her  letter  with  a  vigorous  thrust, 
she  muttered, 

"The  words  boredom  and  ennui 
should  be  stricken  from  the  diction- 
ary. There  are  no  such  words  in 
my  vocabulary !" 


Gifted  Children 

By  Florence  Ivins  Hyde 

SINCE  Sir  Francis  Gallon  pre-  lectually  gifted  people,  too  much  im- 

dicted,  many  years  ago,  that  it  portance  cannot  be  placed  upon  a 

would  be  possible  someday  to  survey  of  the  type  he  made,  for  in- 

measure  a  man's  intelligence,  many  stead  of  guessing  as  we  had  done  in 

of  the  world's  finest  minds  have  been  the  past,  we  now  have  the  facts  of 

at  work  on  the  study  of  mental  test-  his  study  of  one  thousand  children 

ing.     This  study  has  grown  to  such  to  guide  us. 

an  extent  that  the  term  "I.  Q."  is  as  This  study  was  a  tremendous  task, 
familiar  to  the  average  housewife  as  extending  over  four  years.  The 
the  words  "vitamin"  and  "endo-  published  report  covers  650  printed 
crine."  pages  which  had  been  condensed 
That  there  are  vast  differences  in  from  an  original  of  100,000  type- 
the  intellectual  endowments  of  indi-  written  pages.  A  still  later  volume 
viduals  has  been  shown  conclusivelv  contains  the  results  of  a  re-test  made 
by  psychological  tests.  They  show  ten  years  later.  Both  volumes  make 
that  there  are  as  many  children  far  fascinating  reading  for  anyone  in- 
above  this  average  as  there  are  far  terested  in  the  subject  of  gifted  chil- 
below,  and  yet,  very  few  are  accel-  oren. 

erated  while  many  are  retarded  in  j^R  TERM  AN  went  into  the 
school.  The  tremendous  waste  in-  U  schools  of  Calif  ornia— Los  An- 
volved  m  re-teachmg  these  retarded  ^  San  FrancisC05  and  Oakland- 
children  has  become  a  real  problem,  where  aU  types  of  children  could  be 
out  of  which  grew  the  use  of  the  f  ound  0nly  those  were  chosen  who 
intelligence  tests  in  the  schools.  It  couM  pasg  a  psychoiogical  test  at  or 
it  could  be  determined  whether  they  aboye  140  According  to  Dr>  Seta  S. 
fail  because  they  are  not  capable  or  Hollingsworth,  130  I.  Q.  is  required 
because  of  bad  health  or  poor  in-  tQ  g0  through  college  with  good 
struction,  the  problem  could  more  grades>  About  one  out  of  every  two 
easily  be  solved.  The  validity  of  the  hundred  in  America  reaches  this 
tests  was  demonstrated  during  the  standard 

World  War  when  the  soldiers  were  The    gtud      presents    a    certain 

observed  to  turn  out  m  action  just  amount  of  evidence    that    superior 

about  as  the  tests    predicted    they  children  come  f rom  f  amilies  who  are 

would,  above  average  in  height  and  weight, 

It  was  so  that  "parents  and  teach-  whose  infant  mortality  is  low,  and 

ers  everywhere  might  have  a  true  the  longevity  of  whose  grandparents 

knowledge  of  the  signs  and  symp-  is  above  average.    Among  their  an- 

toms  of  exceptional  ability,  and  how  cestors  there  are  fewer  divorces  than 

children  of  this  sort  compare  with  in  the  general  population, 

average  children"  that  Dr.  Lewis  M.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 

Termon  of  Stanford  University,  in  mine  what  relation  exists  between 

1921,  began  his  study  of  gifted  chil-  the  children  and  their  social  groups, 

dren.    If  we  believe  that  the  nation's  The  groups  were  listed  in  the  fol- 

most  precious  assets  are  its  intel-  lowing  manner : 
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Professional  Group 

Lawyers 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Engineers  (with  college  degrees) 

Teachers 

Clergymen 

Writers 

Dentists 

Musicians 

Architects 

Inventors 

Commercial  Group 

Executives  and  Managers 

Salesmen 

Insurance  Agents 

Retail  Dealers 

Clerical  Workers 

Wholesale  Workers 

Manufacturers 

Druggists 

Editors  and  Publishers 

Public  Accountants 

Industrial  Group 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

Tailors 

Painters 

Contractors 

Barbers 

Florists 

Photographers 

Farmers 

Unskilled  Laborers 

Public  Service  Group 

Postmen  and  Clerks 

City  Firemen 

Army  and  Navy 

Soldiers 

Mayors,  City  Councilmen,  and  other 

City  Officers 
Policemen 
Civil  Service  Clerks 

F*HIS  data  showed  surprising  and 

interesting  results.    The  largest 

number  of  gifted  children  did  not 

come  from  the  professional  group, 


as  might  be  expected  but  from  the 
commercial  group  which  furnished 
42.6%  of  the  subjects.  The  Pro- 
fessional group  furnished  29.1%, 
the  Industrial  group  20.2  %  and  the 
Public  Service  Group  only  4.5  % . 

Children  who  test  high  in  intellect 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  ab- 
stract than  in  practical  subjects,  do- 
ing exceptional  work  in  subjects 
which  require  "thought"  but  poor 
work,  as  a  rule,  in  penmanship,  sew- 
ing, games  and  sports.  A  marked 
characteristic  among  them  is  their 
sense  of  justice.  They  crave  it  above 
all  other  things,  even  kindness. 
Teachers  never  rated  these  children 
as  high  as  the  tests  indicated  they 
should  be  rated. 

Age  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  survey.  It  was  observed  that 
the  youngest  child  carrying  the  work 
of  his  grade,  usually  passes  the  high- 
est mental  test  of  the  group.  Terman 
considers  this  his  most  important 
finding  for  it  "indicates  that  it  is  not 
so  much  what  a  child  can  do  as  the 
age  at  which  he  can  do  it  which  indi- 
cates his  intelligence. }> 

In  testing  their  play  interests  it 
was  found  that  these  children  have 
most  interest  in  games  that  require 
thinking,  and  in  their  reading  inter- 
ests, that  they  read  books  of  a  far 
wider  range  than  average  children 
and  many  more  books  of  informa- 
tion. 

/^\NE  of  the  most  interesting  tests 
made  was  that  made  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  personality 
traits  of  brilliant  children.  Quoting 
Dr.  Terman:  "The  gifted  child  of 
nine  has  reached  a  level  of  character 
development  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  average  child  of  14  years" — 
an  astounding  fact,  for  after  all, 
character  development  is  the  desir- 
able thing  in  education.  Girls  appear 
to  rate  higher  in  these  tests  than  boys 
but  boys  surpass  them  in  the  test  of 
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honesty.  Between  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  boys  show  a  de- 
cided drop  in  moral  development,  in- 
dicating that  at  this  age  they  need 
special  sympathy  and  understanding 
from  parents  and  teachers.  Girls  as 
a  group  do  not  show  this  drop. 

In  every  test  .made,  except  in 
a  few  mechanical  tests,  the  gift- 
ed groups  rated  higher  than  the 
unselected  groups.  Of  a  large 
number  of  children  selected  by  their 
teachers  as  having  special  ability  in 
music,  art,  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic art,  only  three  possessed  I. 
Q.'s  high  enough  to  qualify  for  the 
survey;  and  yet  people  with  talent 
seem  to  get  farther  in  the  world 
than  people  of  intellectual  capacity. 

HpHIS  new  data  gathered  by  Dr. 
Terman  indicates  that  ability 
must  be  an  original  endowment  for 
it  appears  in  early  childhood,  and 
that  with  proper  education  and 
training  many  more  eminent  people 
might  be  developed.  The  $40,000 
which  the  survey  cost  was  fully 
justified  for  it  substituted  facts  for 
the  opinions  of  the  past. 

For  ten  years  longer  annual  re- 
ports of  these  children  were  kept, 
then  a  re-test  was  made  to  determine 
what  changes,  if  any,  had  occurred. 
These  adult  boys  surpassed  girls  on 
the  tests  at  every  age,  and  yet  they 
dropped  in  their  achievement  scores. 
Girls  average  higher  marks  in  all 
school  courses.  The  gifted  children 
were  superior  in  social  and  moral 
traits  just  as  they  were  in  the  orig- 
inal survey.  Character  problems 
were  very  few — 5  %  among  boys 
and  2%  among  girls.  In  the  un- 
selected group  the  proportion  was 
twice  as  great.  38%  of  the  boys 
and  47%  of  the  girls  state  that  their 
lives  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
a  person,  book,  philosophy,  or  re- 
ligion.    The  type  of  influence  most 


often  mentioned  is  that  of  one  or 
both  parents.  This  fact  has  tre- 
mendous significance  in  determining 
the  obligation  of  adults  to  the  young. 

pROFESSOR  TERMAN  was  not 
satisfied  to  study  only  the  ultra 
bright  children  of  the  present  but 
went  back  in  history  to  try  to  dis- 
cover the  factors  which  contribute 
to  eminence.  Gallon  had  long  before 
concluded  that  "no  man  can  achieve 
a  very  high  reputation  without  being 
gifted  with  very  high  abilities  and 
few  who  possess  these  abilities  can 
fail  to  achieve  eminence."  To  test 
this  problem  Terman  used  the  avail- 
able records  of  301  of  the  most 
prominent  men  and  women  of  his- 
tory who  lived  between  1450  and 
1850.  The  group  includes  scientists, 
artists,  musicians,  philosophers,  po- 
ets, historians,  soldiers,  politicians, 
statesmen,  etc. 

'"PHIS  survey  could  not  possibly 
be  so  accurate  in  its  results  as 
that  made  of  living  children,  but 
there  did  appear  to  be  a  correlation 
between  the  estimated  I.  Q.  and  the 
rank  of  eminence.  In  other  words, 
those  of  greatest  eminence  showed 
the  highest  I.  Q.  Young  philoso- 
phers rated  higher  than  any  other 
group,  scoring  above  scientists  and 
writers.  Soldiers  scored  lowest. 
Artists  were  also  low  but  were  high- 
er than  soldiers. 

Available  records  indicate  that  in 
their  youth  these  eminent  people  of 
history  rated  high  in  the  desirable 
traits,  particularly  the  intellectual 
traits.  They  possessed  to  an  unusual 
degree  forcefulness  or  strength  of 
character  and  persistence  of  motive. 

TT  is  to  be  regretted  that  intellectual 

endowment  appears  so  early,  for 

it  complicates  the  problem  of  social 

adjustment.     Brilliant  children,  as  a 
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rule,  are  not  leaders  in  their  groups 
because  by  being  pushed  ahead  they 
are  from  one  to  two  years  younger 
than  their  school  companions,  are 
often  small  for  their  school  rooms 
and  as  a  result  are  not  so  active  in 
school  affairs.  One  great  problem  in 
the  past  has  been  that  teachers  and 
parents  have  failed  to  recognize  abil- 
ity in  children  and  mistakes  of  train- 
ing and  discipline,  as  well  as  unde- 
sirable circumstances,  have  often 
starved  or  warped  or  killed  the 
genius  which  might  have  developed. 
It  seems  almost  imperative  that  we 
provide  special  classes  to  fit  these 
children  or  to  in  some  way  enrich 
their  curricula.  It  takes  respon- 
sibility to  bring  out  the  best  in  any- 
one. Without  it  individuals  cannot 
become  creative.  In  some  N.  Y. 
schools,  the  problem  is  being  met 
with  what  are  called  Terman  classes. 


No  one  knows  what  might  be  de- 
developed  with  proper  training. 

CURELY  the  hope  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  people  of  exceptional 
ability.  Difficult  problems  are  not 
and  can  never  be  solved  by  mediocre 
or  even  average  minds.  These  gifted 
children  may  not  become  famous — 
eminence  may  not  be  an  adequate 
measure  of  success,  but  with  proper 
handling  the  gifted  should  be  superi- 
or in  adult  life  just  as  they  are  in 
childhood.  They  should  become  the 
leading  physicians,  teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers  and  scientists.  The 
more  of  this  stable  group  we  can 
develop,  the  higher  will  be  our  so- 
cial group  generally.  No  more  im- 
portant problem  confronts  us  as  a 
nation  or  particularly  as  a  church, 
for  we  try  consistently  to  develop 
leadership. 


Martha 

By  Irene  C.  McCullough 

MARTHA  stood  in  the  little  had  thrown  out  to  them  a  few  mo- 
stone  doorway  gazing  out  ments  ago.  She  glanced  back  into 
absently  over  the  low  rolling  the  kitchen.  Everything  there  was 
hills.  The  sun  was  lazily  saying  fare-  spick  and  span,  even  the  smooth 
well  to  the  world  for  another  day  boards  on  the  floor  shone  like  pol- 
and  was  pulling  home  the  last  few  ished  wood  wherever  they  chanced 
golden  streamers  that  flitted  in  and  to  peep  between  the  silky  sheepskins, 
out  of  the  tiny  valleys.  The  brightly  colored  earthen  vessels 
"He  seems  tired,  too,"  she  mused,  were  setting  proudly  on  the  shelves 
Martha  was  more  tired  than  she  and  the  copper  and  iron  kettles  were 
cared  to  admit  and  also  rather  out  resting  in  their  respective  places, 
of  sorts.  The  day  had  been  a  long  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  last 
and  strenuous  one.  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  making 
The  huge  stone  steps  leading  down  their  polished  faces  shine  like  silver 
to  the  flower  invested  arbor  were  and  gold.  The  room  did  look  enticing, 
immaculately  clean.  Two  beautiful  Martha  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
white  pigeons  were  making  love  in  ing  that  every  nook  and  corner  was 
the  gnarled  old  olive  tree.  Several  painfully  clean,  but  that  did  not  seem 
others  were  still  arguing  over  a  plen-  to  cheer  her  tonight, 
tiful  supply  of  bread  crumbs  Martha  "A  clean  hearth  is  the  least  of  her 
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troubles,"  she  said  half  aloud.  " To- 
morrow it  will  be  the  same,  rush 
through  her  work,  just  half  doing 
it  so  she  can  go  and  listen  to  him. 
I  would  like  to  go  also  but  what  kind 
of  a  house  would  we  have  if  I  rushed 
away  too.  The  neighbors  would  soon 
cease  to  praise  and  follow  our  exam- 
ple as  worthy  housekeepers." 

Martha  sat  down  on  the  wide  old 
steps  of  the  terrace.  The  sun  had 
at  last  gone  to  rest,  leaving  the  little 
village  of  Bethany  to  the  evening 
shadows.  The  low  rock  houses  with 
their  flat  roofs  looked  like  small 
fortresses  as  they  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  rolling  hills.  From  here  one 
could  see  the  Mount  of  Olives  which 
hid  the  city  of  Jerusalem  from  view. 

"That  must  be  them  now  just  com- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  hill.  Yes, 
I'm  sure  it  is.  Mary's  hanging  onto 
His  arm  as  usual  and  drinking  in 
every  word  He  has  to  say  as  if  it 
were  the  breath  of  life." 

Martha  stopped,  her  last  words 
startled  her  for  a  moment,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  for  the  aroma  of  hot 
bread  ready  to  be  turned  out  made 
her  hasten  into  the  kitchen.  The 
huge  iron  kettle  hanging  over  the 
red  coals  needed  stirring.  It  was 
steaming  forth  its  savory  story  also. 

T  EI  SURELY  Mary  and  this  man 
Jesus  climbed  up  the  steps  to  the 
wide  open  terrace  where  was  set  a 
dainty  table  all  ready  for  the  belated 
evening  meal.  Four  places  were 
made  ready,  for  Martha  loved  Him 
very  much  and  always  had  a  place  at 
the  table  for  Him  and  a  bed  made 
ready  for  His  coming. 

The  two  were  so  earnestly  engaged 


in  conversation  that  they  did  not 
notice  Martha  until  she  interrupted 
their  serious  interview  with,  "Lord, 
dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  has 
left  me  to  serve  alone,  clean  the 
house  and  make  ready  for  your  com- 
ing?" 

"Sister,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "pray 
let  the  house  work  wait  for  a  short 
while.  The  days  are  few  and  far 
between  that  I  can  sit  at  the  Master's 
feet  and  learn.  I  beg  you  be  not 
angry,  I  will  make  amends  as  soon 
as  he  has  to  leave  us  again." 

Martha  by  now  was  too  angry  to 
heed  the  pleadings  of  her  younger 
sister.  Again  she  appealed  to  the 
Master.  "Lord,  bid  her  mend  her 
ways  and  help  me  more." 

Jesus  raised  his  sad  eyes  to  Mar- 
tha's angry  face  and  said,  "Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  about  many 
things  but  one  thing  is  needful ;  and 
Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her." 

The  deepened  flush  faded  from 
Martha's  beautiful  face  and  a  look 
of  tenderness  gradually  took  its 
place.  Jesus  contiued.  "Man  can 
not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  from  the 
mouth  of  God." 

Night  had  settled  over  the  little 
town  of  Bethany.  A  large  white 
moon  was  trailing  across  the  starlit 
dome.  Under  the  gnarled  old  olive 
tree  hung  with  spring  blossoms  sat 
this  man  Jesus,  and  kneeling  at  his 
feet  were  Mary,  Martha  and  their 
brother  Lazarus.  Asking  and  receiv- 
ing eternal  truths.  The  food  on  the 
little  stone  table  was  still  untouched. 
It  had  long  ceased  to  send  forth 
steaming,  appetizing  odors. 
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The  Little  Things  of  Childhood 

By  Caroline  Eyring  Miner 

MY  childhood's  happiness  was  the  less  loved  and  cared  for  as  well 
measured  out  in  little  things,  as  any  big  doll  could  have  been. 
Was  yours  ?  I  bless  my  The  happiest  Christmas  I  remem- 
mother  who  knew  so  much  about  ber  was  the  one  on  which  we  made 
children  and  their  joy  in  little  things,  even  our  Christmas  tree.  It  was  im- 
Perhaps,  too,  I  should  give  thanks  possible  to  get  any  kind  of  an  ever- 
to  poverty  and  a  large  family  which  green  tree  so  we  found  an  old  leafless 
made  only  simple  things  possible.  tree,  put  it  in  a  can  of  rocks  and 
I  shall  pick  at  random  from  my  tied  bunches  of  mistletoe  all  over 
memories  of  childhood  the  bright  it  and  then  decorated  it  with  popcorn, 
spots  polished  with  the  joy  of  little  red  and  green  paper  chains  and  cot- 
things.  And  first  will  come  birth-  ton.  It  was  really  a  beautiful  Christ- 
days — so  simple  their  joy  and  yet  mas  tree, 
still  so  bright  and  sparkling.     On 

my  birthday  I  was  the  queen  of  the  ORF  ,  „  , 
day— mother  saw  to  that.  I  could  S  ™  ,y  /  i  treat  to 
play  to  my  heart's  content  without  us.  Mother  used  to  drive  the 
the  responsibility  of  a  single  odd  job  horse  and  buggy  to  a  neighboring 
to  worry  me.  I  was  allowed  also  town  ten  miles  away  to  shop  about 
to  make  a  batch  of  Boston  Cream  once  a  week.  When  we  could  expect 
candy— so  simple  to  make  that  no  her  ^ck  in  the  evenings  we  would 
one  needed  to  help  me.  Father  al-  run  for  a  mile  to  meet  her  to  hang 
ways  gave  us  nickels  on  our  birth-  onto  the  back  of  the  buggy  and  suck 
days,  one  for  each  year  of  our  age,  the  }onS  «*"&?  of  chocolate  stick 
and  the  mission  of  little  nickels  was  candy  which  she  brought.  No  can- 
never  more  happily  fulfilled.  d^  }  haYe  ever  eaten  slnce  has1re" 

mained  in  my  memory  as   such  a 

£HRISTMAS  was  memorable  in  delicacy. 

so  many  little  ways.     Tome  T,irAn         ,                    t,      «        T 

r*u  '  4.         /                4-u       :  «+„  ™  WAS  twelve  years  old  when  I 

Christmas  days  were  the  pivots  on  X                              . 

which  the  years  were  fastened  and  saw  my  first  picture  show— and 
they  seemed  to  be  eternities  apart,  that  was  in  these  so-called  movie 
Nevertheless  when  they  did  come  days,  for  I  am  not  old  yet.  We 
they  were  worth  all  the  waiting ;  all  simply  had  no  money  for  such  things, 
traditions  of  the  day  were  so  real  to  But  what  a  thrill  that  first  show  was ! 
me  that  I  have  actually  thought  I  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  anticipat- 
heard  Santa's  sleigh  bells  and  the  ing  it  for  months  as  it  was  the  prize 
hoof  clicks  of  his  reindeers  even  in  to  be  attained  for  perfect  attendance 
the  sunny  Southwest  many  and  many  at  Primary  for  the  summer  months, 
a  Christmas  night.  Santa  never  saw  Incidentally,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
fit  to  over-indulge  us  but  the  little  up  Primary  attendance  in  our  ward 
things  were  loved  just  as  much.  The  during  the  summer  but  not  to  get 
largest  doll  I  ever  had  in  my  life  me  to  go,  for  it  was  one  of  my  great- 
was  only  eighteen  inches  long  and  est  pleasures.  I  don't  recall  all  that 
had  only  a  cloth  body  but  it  was  none  this  first  show  was  about  but  among 
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other  things  there  was  an  educational  "DOOKS  I  received  in  childhood, 
reel  on  fish  hatcheries  and  I  have  Black  Beauty,  Heidi,  The  Little 

ever  since  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  I  still 

heart  for  the  unromantic  things.  prize  as  my  choicest  possessions — 

little  things  that  have- grown  bigger 

TV/TY  mother's  happy  smile  and  ap-  with  the  years. 

preciative  and  endearing  words 
at  finding  the  house  all  cleaned  up  ^HEY  were  little  things,  these 
when  she  returned  from  Relief  So-  brightly  polished  moments  of 
ciety  meeting  or  from  some  duty  my  childhood  and  perhaps  yours  are 
connected  with  her  office  of  president  also.  I  venture,  too,  that  my  chil- 
of  the  Relief  Society,  were  little  dren  and  yours  will  treasure  and 
things  that  filled  my  childhood  with  value  the  little,  the  simple  things  of 
real  joy.  What  did  it  matter  that  their  childhood.  Like  the  boy  who 
every  loose  thing  had  been  tucked  in  was  given  an  extravagant  plaything 
the  machine  drawer  out  of  sight  or  and  spent  the  afternoon  playing  with 
that  innumerable  out-of-place  things  the  box  and  the  string  that  it  had 
crouched  shamefully  beneath  the  come  in,  our  children  will  pass  over 
bed,  when  mother  knew  that  the  im-  the  artificial  and  complicated  experi- 
portant  things  for  her  little  girls  ences,  to  polish  and  brighten,  and  re- 
were  her  smile  and  praise.  live  the  simple  little  joys  of  child- 
hood. 

HERE  COMES  APRIL 

B.  M.  R. 

Here  comes  lovely  April, 
In  her  emerald  gown, 
Trailing'  fleecy  cloudlets 
From  her  diamond  crown. 
Smiling  through  the  raindrops, 
Coquetting  with  the  hours, 
Coaxing  out  the  little  leaves 
For  future  shady  bowers. 

Mother  Nature,  radiant, 
Sings  a  happy  song, 
Wooing  with  warm  breezes 
Flowers  who've  slept  so  long, 
Spilling  gold  on  daffodils, 
Scattering  choice  perfume, 
Waking  all  the  songbirds 
To  join  her  merry  tune. 

Lovely  lady  April, 
Tripping  down  the  hill, 
Caresses  all  the  pussies 
Growing  by  the  rill. 
Then,  with  graceful  curtsy 
To  her  sister  May, 
Who  has  come  to  meet  Jier, 
She  hastens  on  her  way. 


The  Family  Doctor 

By  Drucilla  Holmes  McFarland 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  good  queen  there  was  disclosed  the  picture  with 
sent  her  family  physician  in-  its  interpretation.  Among  those 
to  a  humble  cottage  to  bring  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions 
back  from  the  doors  of  death,  a  little  of  genius  to  which  man  has  con- 
child.  She  hoped  to  spare  the  an-  formed,  a  maze  of  medical  research 
guished  parents  a  heartache,  to  re-  and  accomplishment  paid  tribute  to 
lieve  the  suffering  of  the  babe,  and  the  doctor's  profession,  relative  life 
to  save  a  soul  for  an  earthly  career,  and  death,  through  its  masters :  Pas- 
All  this  she  accomplished,  and  more,  teur,  Lister,  Mayo    Brothers,    and 

As  the  story  goes,  the  good  queen,  others.  On  a  side  avenue,  in  a 
who  telegraphed  her  family  physi-  thatched  cottage,  we  found  the  key- 
cian  at  London  to  make  the  long  trip  note — the  heart  throb  of  apprecia- 
te the  cottage  on  the  Braemar  Estate  tion.  It  was  a  life-size,  life-like 
in  North  Scotland,  was  rewarded  by  replica  of  that  famous  painting  by 
seeing  the  little  child  of  her  beloved  Sir  Luke  Fildes  which  was  inspired 
and  long  childless  old  servant,  re-  by  the  good  Queen.  (This  new  art 
stored  by  the  physician's  constant  at-  form  of  "Sculpticolor"  was  a  part 
tention  until  the  crisis  was  past.  An  of  the  Petrologar  exhibit.)  We  were 
artist  was  inspired  by  the  act,  to  paint  invited  to  enter  the  cottage.  Once 
for  humankind  a  picture  of  that  within  the  portal,  a  curtained  alcove 
noble  deed,  a  picture  which  has  come  suggested  to  us,  "quiet."  We  tiptoed 
down  through  the  ages,  touching  inside,  then  stopped  in  awe.  The 
with  a  finger  of  reverence,  the  hearts  men  in  the  party  removed  their  hats, 
of  countless  thousands  of  people  who  The  ladies  drew  forth  handkerchiefs 
see  it,  the  world  over.  and  furtively  wiped  their  eyes.    Be- 

I  first  saw  the  picture  when  but  a  fore  us  lived  the  characters  of  the 
child.  It  was  in  the  waiting  room  picture.  *  *  *  Dawn  is  breaking  and 
of  our  family  doctor.  I  hardly  knew  sifting  eerie  light  through  the  gera- 
the -value  of  art  but  the  pathos  there  niums  in  the  curtained  window  of  a 
portrayed  gripped  me,  as  did  some-  forester's  humble  home.  The  pic- 
thing  else  which  I  could  not  then  ture  defines  the  figure  of  a  wom- 
have  named.  an  prostrate  across  the  wooden  table. 

Nearly    half    a    million    people  Her  husband  stands  beside  her,  his 

surged  and  milled  at  the  exposition  face     registering    convulsive     sobs 

grounds  of  the  Century  of  Progress  barely  under  control,  his  hand  out- 

in  Chicago.    The  traffic  officers  and  stretched  to  her  shoulder.     A  little 

fairground  officials  found  themselves  stronger  light   from    an    oil    lamp 

the  victims  of   a  situation  beyond  across  the  room  reveals  the  cause  of 

their  power  to  control.    On  the  car-  their  despair :  a  stricken  child,  lying 

nival  side  of  the  grounds  congestion  upon  pillows  on  two  chairs.     The 

was  so  dense  that  there  was  danger  rounded  brow  is  fevered ;   fringed 

of  a  stampede  on  slight  provocation  lashes  arc  over  darkening  eyes ;  a 

and  a  steady  call  for  ambulance  and  weakening  pulse  relaxes  little  hands 

nurse  service.    We  sought  breathing  lying  so  pathetically  helpless.  As  the 

space  in  another  direction  and  so  father  instills  into  his  suffering  mate 

came  to  the  Hall  of   Science,  and  a  little  of  his  tender  strength  through 
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the  hand  upon  her  body,  his  eyes  by  sliding  head  first  down  the  straw 

remain    intent    upon    the    Doctor,  stack.    But  you  won  your  laurels  at 

watching  at  the  side  of  the  child.  The  high  cost.     Children  do.    You  were 

Doctor — Ah !  There  is  the  real  light  awed  and  a  little  afraid  of  the  big 

in  the  picture — not  the  oil  lamp's  brusque  Doctor  when  he  came  to  set 

fitful  glow,  not  the  dawn,  but  the  your  fractured  limb.  How  you  trem- 

hope  to  which  the  father  clings  by  bled  at  his  touch.     He  did  hurt  you 

his  trust  in  a  f  ellowman.    Now,  see  and  you  cried,  but  when  he  had  gone 

the   intent   solicitude  of   that  good  you  wished  him  back  again  to  ease 

man.    He  realizes  the  potence  of  his  your  pain  and  to  bolster    courage 

position  with  the  destiny  of  this  bit  with  his  presence.     That  was  the 

of  humanity  in  his  hands.    He  feels  first  stroke  of  the  brush  that  was 

the  trust  of  the  loving  parents  in  his  to  portray  the  hero, 
skill.     He  prays  that  God  will  be  Time  went  on  and  he  was  nearly 

merciful  to  His  medium.  forgotten.  The  blurred  canvas  wait- 
ed long  for  the  artist's  touch  again. 

A~PHE  fair  is  over,  with  all  its  splen-  Finally,  the  most  important  event  of 

dor,  its  education,  its  inspiration,  ^ e  was  at  hand  and  your  days  were 

leaving  a  memory  of  color  and  glo-  nlled  with  fine  aspirations  for  your 

rious    lights,    colossal    accomplish-  coming  child,  and  with  resolutions 

ments  in  science  and  industry  inter-  to  make  of  yourself  a  perfect  pattern, 

spersed  with  art  and  religion  and  the  Again  y°u  were  afraid— this  time  of 

carnival  element,  and  withal  a  great  yourself  :   inexperienced,  incapable  ; 

deal  of  respect  for  the  splendid  in-  so  vou  sought  your  family  doctor, 

telligences  that  have  produced  an  al-  and  he  did  not  disappoint  you.    His 

most    unbelievable    development    in  own  pleasure  at  a   family  reunion 

man's  sphere  during  one  century.  could  not  hold  him  against  your  im- 

Much  of  this  panoramic  film  will  perative  call.  And  when,  after  the 
fade.  The  significance  of  some  will  travai1  through  which  he  so  patiently 
be  lost  entirely,  as  urgent  material  led  y°u>  he  presented  you  with  that 
responsibilities  again  take  possession  symbol  of  your  happiness,  your  first 
of  our  minds.  Much,  however,  is  baby>  was  there  not  a  hint  of  triumph 
real  gain.  That  part  which  we  have  in  hls  tone  as  he  said,  "Well  done, 
taken  time  and  trouble  to  absorb  will  my  Sirl>  excellent  indeed." 
be  permanently  rooted  in  our  gar- 
dens of  thought,  there  to  develop  the  QAME  a  day  of  real  need  of  all 
fruits  of  knowledge.  We  have  prof-  your  strength  and  stamina.  The 
ited  most  by  those  contacts  which  family  Doctor  was  one  of  us 
have  stamped  deeper,  our  earlier  im-  throughout  a  seemingly  endless 
pressions.  Just  so,  I  find  my  mind  night.  Our  vigil  was  his,  and  when 
reverting  to  that  vivid  portrait  of  our  efforts  were  over,  he  pressed 
"The  Doctor,"  and  I  see  that  it  has  down  those  darkened  lids  and 
always  been  outlined  on  my  mind,  smoothed  the  lines  around  the  fading 
however  faintly.  The  colors  have  mouth  and  moulded  dimpled  waxen 
deepened  gradually  and  the  features  fingers  naturalistically  above  the  si- 
have  become  more  and  more  distinct  lent  form.  And  then  he  went  out 
until  now  the  imprint  is  complete.  to  you,  broken  and  sobbing  in  your 

In  our  school  day  career,  our  pic-  corner,  and  said,  "Come  and  see  her 

ture  was  begun.    You  had  out-dared  now,  my  dear.     Look  at  the  smile 

all  the  following  line  of  comrades  gathering  to  take  the  place  of  yester- 
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day's  suffering.  She  is  at  rest."  And 
he  led  you  out  again.  I  loved  him 
then,  for  doing  for  you,  what  none 
other  had  the  power  to  do  at  that 
moment. 

And  later,  when  your  child  had 
gone  astray,  in  anguish  of  spirit  you 
sought  your  family  doctor.  Remem- 
ber his  words?  "Don't  scold  this 
child,  my  dear.  Yours  is  the  sin,  not 
his.  You  are  mature — you  know  the 
pitfalls  of  mortal  life  and  you  did  not 
guard  him  well  enough."  Cruel 
words?  No,  after  the  first  sear  of 
censure,  you  were  willing,  even  anx- 
ious to  bear  his  blame.  Your  eyes 
were  opened  farther  to  your  respon- 
sibility in  parenthood.  You  would 
not  make  that  mistake  again. 

Tears  fell  because  of  the  love  in 
our  hearts  when  we  recognized  in 
the  Filde  Masterpiece  the  character- 
istics of  our  own  doctor.  Was  there 
also  one  of  regret  that  this  good  old- 
fashioned  type  might  be  passing? 
The  modern  physician  marches  to 
the  tune  of  progression  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  specialist.  Life  is 
changeable  and  fleeting  but  as  long 
as  the  "human  touch"  endures*, 
wholesome  paintings  will  adorn  its 
Memory  Hall. 

Filde's  "Family  Doctor"  is  not  ex- 
tinct. You  and  I  are  as  fortunate 
as  Royalty  in  that  the  doctor's  pro- 
fession still  gives  untold  opportunity 
for  Christ-like  service.  Our  pioneer 
doctors  found  it  imperative  to  obey 
this  impulse.  Some  of  them  are  still 
here.  They  are  deserving  of  a  bou- 
quet exhaling  the  fragrance  of  ap- 
preciation. 

My  family  doctor  answered  the 
call  to  service  in  the  80's  when  an 
accident — it  was  a  fractured  bone — 
showed  him  the  crying  need  of  pro- 
fessional skill  in  a  new  country.  In- 
tense suffering  followed  the  clumsy 
first-aid  of  friends  and  a  resulting 
crippled  limb  brought  him  to  a  de- 


cision to  do  his  part  to  end  the  un- 
necessary torture  and  inadequate  fa- 
cilities encountered  in  the  frontier 
towns.  A  true  pioneer,  he  hewed  to 
the  line  with  little  thought  of  self. 
It  was  the  same  determination  that 
possessed  the  plucky  rail-splitter 
who  finally  brought  freedom  to  the 
entire  colored  race. 

j  IKE  the  Pony  Express,  the  pi- 
oneer country  doctor  depended 
upon  fast  horses  for  transportation. 
Spirited  animals  were  necessary  for 
emergency  calls  into  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Deep  mud,  often  to  the  hubs 
of  his  carriage,  was  encountered 
during  the  wet  seasons  of  spring  and 
autumn,  as  was  heavy  snow  in  win- 
ter. There  were  no  improved  high- 
ways then,  no  snow  plows  unless  it 
were  the  farmer's  steers  or  horses, 
driven  from  one  farm-stead  to  an- 
other to  trample  down  a  trail.  If 
the  trip  was  too  long  to  be  made  by 
team,  an  engine  was  chartered  from 
the  railroad  yards  and  with  the  en- 
gineer, the  fireman,  and  the  doctor 
with  his  satchel  aboard,  it  raced  out 
alone  to  save  a  life.  Once  arrived 
at  the  nearest  point  of  his  destina- 
tion, he  was  met  with  a  sleigh  or 
buggy  and  often  a  long  cold  ride 
was  ahead. 

Finding  need  of  an  operation,  the 
doctor  must  improvise  a  hospital,  in 
which  case  all  furniture  was  removed 
from  the  room  to  be  used.  That 
there  might  be  no  break  in  technique, 
he  supervised  the  washing  of  walls 
and  table  with  disinfectant  and  steril- 
ized his  own  equipment.  Frequently 
at  night  by  oil  lamp  or  candle  light, 
he  undertook  the  hazardous  task, 
praying  silently  for  Heavenly  guid- 
ance of  his  hands. 

I  know  one  of  these  white-haired 
"young"  doctors,  who  has  accom- 
panied woman-kind  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  five 
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thousand  and  two-hundred  times  in 
the  position  of  her  champion.  Utah, 
justly  proud  of  her  lovely  children, 
might  join  in  his  praise,  for  if  no 
other  service  were  accredited  him 
than  his  accomplishments  in  obstet- 
rics, that  would  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment. 

Perhaps  another  can  equal  or  even 
excel  this  record.  Because  your 
family  physician  does  not  advertise 
his  score  of  maternity  cases  or  his 
major  operations,  is  no  proof  of  his 
insignificance.  Most  truly  great  men 
do  not  hire  press  agents. 


Busy  with  his  calling,  our  hero  has 
little  time  for  meditation.  Only  you 
and  I  may  see  his  reflection  in  life's 
fountain:  on  his  countenance  the 
strength  of  conquering  and  the  be- 
nignity that  comes  from  serving  God, 
through  fellowman;  but  though  his 
deeds  are  unportrayed  and  his 
praises  unsung,  he  is  enthroned  with 
reverence  within  our  hearts. 

Such  blood  will  supply  the  stream 
that  trends  upward  through  another 
century  of  progress. 


"And  Some  in  Velvet  Gowns 


ft 


By  Sibyl  Spande  Bowen 


MRS.  SMITH  is  a  devoted 
garden  worker.  From  early 
March  until  late  October 
she  spends  several  hours  a  day  in  her 
garden  planting,  digging,  weeding, 
watering,  culling  and  all  the  thou- 
sand odd  duties  it  takes  to  produce 
a  lovely  garden.  You  can  tell,  eyen 
if  you've  never  seen  Mrs.  Smith's 
backyard  fairyland,  that  she  is  a  real, 
dirt-digging,  sun-loving  gardener, 
because  otherwise  Mrs.  Smith  would 
never,  never  possess  those  broken, 
blackened  fingernails,  that  deep  red 
burn  on  the  back  of  her  neck  that 
no  beauty  parlor  operator  can  ever 
rid  her  of.  Nor  would  she  have  that 
permanent  sun-squint  that  has  made 
a  fine  network  of  wrinkles  about  her 
eyes.  And  if  Mrs.  Smith  was  of  the 
age  or  disposition  to  wear  rolled 
hose,  doubtless  you  might  notice  that 
her  knees  bear  that  pecular  earth 
stain  that  never  seems  to  disappear 
completely  during  the  gardening  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.  Smith  will  tell  you  laughing- 
ly if  she  catches  you  looking  askance 
at  those  nails  that  she  "just  can't 


abide  gloves"  when  she's  working  in 
the  garden.  She  likes  the  feel  of 
the  warm  earth  on  her  bare  hands, 
even  if  it  does  do  queer  things  to 
her  nails.  Also,  she  usually  works 
in  an  old,  short-sleeved  jersey  dress. 
It  never  shows  the  dirt,  you  know. 
(But  you  know  that  too  without 
the  telling.  Those  arms  have  that 
peculiar,  sunburned-potato  hue  that 
is  more  eloquent  even  than  Mrs. 
Smith's  explanation.)  No,  she  sel- 
dom wears  a  hat.  All  her  old  dress 
hats  are  the  small  kind,  and  she 
doesn't  like  to  buy  one  just  for  the 
garden.  Later  on  she'll  spend  two 
or  three  times  the  price  of  a  garden 
hat  on  creams  and  lotions  trying  to 
get  rid  of  her  ultra  tan,  but  when  one 
is  fortyish  sunburn  is  more  easily 
acquired  than  lost.  All  in  all,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  Mrs.  Smith  should  be  the 
only  discordant  note  in  the  loveliness 
of  her  flower  garden. 

Summer  gardens  are  full  of  Mrs. 
Smiths.  Grotesque  enough  figures 
they  are  sometimes.  An  otherwise 
well-dressed  lady  spends  hours  dig- 
ging in  her  garden  attired  in  an  old 
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pink  satin  skirt  and  one  of  those  ments  in  the  garden.        Big  patch 

things   designed   for  boudoir   wear  pockets    are    convenient    for    stray 

we  used  to  call  a  "saque."    Her  en-  packages  of  seed,  and  such, 
tire  garden  isn't  behind  her  house,  A  garden  hat  is  a  prime  necessity, 

either.    Others  appear  in  motley  en-  A  big  hat  that  spreads  over  the  back 

sembles    of    old    bedroom    slippers  0f  the  neck  and  casts  ample  shadows 

(pompoms    still    attached),  college  0n  that  "v"  in  the  front  of  the  dress 

son's  old  athletic  sweater,  the  white  opening  is  the  kind  to  have.     The 

letter  looming  large,  and  a  topping  brim  must  be  stiff  enough  not  to  flop, 

of  somebody's  discarded  golf  cap.  however,  or  the  wearer  will  be  at 

High   fashion  in  head  gear  seems  the  mercy  of  every  teasing  breeze, 

to  be  dad's  old  felt  hat.     It  has  at  Big  hats  can  be  so  decorative,  too. 
least  a  semblance  of  a  brim,  even  if  And  then  the  gioves<     There  are 

it  does  have  a  habit  of  perching  high  gardeners  who  claim    they    simply 

and  lightly  as  a  summer's  cloud  upon  cannot  bec0me  used  to  working  in 

the  feminine  head.    Garden  dresses  gi0Ves.    They  can,  if  they  start  with 

far\bf,  ^nd    arei    "Just    anythmg  the  softer,  smaller  kinds,  and  keep 

handy.     The  result  of  this  hit  and  them  on  persistently  through  every 

miss  garbing  is  that  the  mistress  of  kjnci  0f  work# 
the  garden  quite  frequently  looks  as 

though  she  were  subbing    for    the         Low-heeled  oxfords  are  best  to 

family  scarecrow.  wear  in  the  garden.    Your  old  high- 

Mr     w  u  •        u  n  heeled  shoes  may  be  perfectly  com- 

01  which  is  quite  wrong.  Gar-  r^.n^^    u.  *  *i.       j     •    j.  i 

4.-  v       w  u  •  iortable,  but  they  do  just  as  much 

dening  is  an  activity  which  occupies  j„__ \  i  J    .*  *■, 

u  &,-  j       J .  -j    Si  damage  to  your  lawn  as  they  would 

much  time  and    costs    considerable  ,„  n  lu    '  ,  ,,  J 

mnnev    for   at   least    six   monhts   of  t0  a  g°U  ^reen'  and  they  are  never 

money  for  at  least  six  monnts  of  tolerated  there      Bedroom  slippers 

the  year.    It  is  work  that  is  done  in  T  .,     ,,  t,         ,^K 

•      uv         a  :    ax.    £  «      4-u     £  are  out-    -Like  the  camels  pad,  they 

semi-public,  and  in  the  full  path  of  A         .    .  ,    .  ,     .•  a       a  \ 

•   j       i  r-j  uuu  do  not  sink  into  the  sand  and  loam, 

wind  and  sum    Gardeners  should  be  u  .  ,u  ,       ,         .«  i 

sightly  to  the  first    and    protected  b"    *ey  ^^  ?n  (*f  ZTCh^  f 

from  the  second  if  they  are  to  con-  £e"  *s  u"slghtlJ  o«t-of-doors.    Cot- 

,.         ,i       ,         i        i       1     1  j-  ton  stockings  do  not  snasr  on  rose 

tmue  to  be  classed  as  lovely  ladies.  +u^^Mf,  „„  Jr  m         a      •« 

tt  •  1        j  j    u    •  thorns  as  easily  as  do  silk. 

Hence  a  special  garden  wardrobe  is  J 

quite  in  the  way  of  being  a  necessity,  Other  garden  accessories  include  a 
as  well  as  a  pleasure.  tmck  rubber  sponge  mat  to  kneel 
First  of  all  there  should  be  a  suit-  upon  a  substantial  basket  to  hold 
able  dress.  Some  gardeners  wear  tro,wf  *'  sh^ars>  se.eds>  and.  small  tools, 
overalls,  and  some  wear  beach  pa-  an?  fo/  those  w\th  sensitive  eyes,  a 
jamas,  but  unless  you  are  quite  in  Pair  of  sun  ^°^les- 
the  willowy  class,  skirts  are  better.  Simple  things,  these,  but  they 
A  smock,  just  as  gay  Or  quiet  as  to  make  all  the  difference  between  gar- 
color  as  you  wish,  is  quite  as  useful  dening  comfortably  and  attractively, 
to  the  gardener  as  it  is  to  the  artist,  and  the  absolute  opposite.  Go  out 
Not  any  kind  of  smock  will  do.  It  into  your  garden  dressed  for  the  oc- 
must  be  one  that  comes  well  up  on  casion  and  you  will  come  through  the 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  has  sleeves  season  unweathered  and  unbegrimed, 
to  the  wrist  to  protect  white  arms,  with  no  mark  upon  you  but  the  added 
A  smock  has  the  advantage  that  it  sparkle  to  your  eyes  and  skin  that 
can  be  slipped  on  over  a  housedress  fresh  air  and  exercise  can  always 
without  loss  of  time  for  odd  mo-  give  you. 
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How  Prayers  Are  Answered 

By  Nora  A.  Davis 

INSTINCTIVELY  we  human  our  own  way,  we  cease  to  cooperate 
beings  turn  to  prayer  because  with  divinity  and  get  out  of  accord 
we  can't  help  ourselves.  Prayer  with  the  other  forces  for  good  in  the 
being  so  natural  we  do  not  often  universe.  However,  such  determined 
analyze  the  process,  but  when  we  do,  prayers  may  sometimes  be  answered, 
we  can  observe  how  securely  it  is  but  instead  of  bringing  joy  they  of- 
based  upon  some  of  the  laws  of  life  ten  produce  sorrow, 
and  the  universe.  By  careful  consid-  A  fundamental  requisite  in  the  law 
eration  we  can  see  that  when  we  of  prayer  is  obedience.  We  have 
pray  we  unwittingly  subject  our-  been  commanded  to  "pray  always." 
selves  to  a  great  principle,  "There  is  If  we  faithfully  pray  we  have  that 
a  law  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  far  kept  the  law,  all  the  universe 
before  the  world  was  upon  which  all  needs  to  obey  or  chaos  and  confusion 
blessings  are  predicated.  And  when  would  soon  reign.  So  man  is  no  ex- 
we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God  it  ception  if  he  wants  his  prayers  an- 
is  by  obedience  to  that  law  upon  swered,  he  too  must  obey, 
which  it  is  predicated. "  This  being  Among  the  essential  laws  of 
an  unyielding  law,  it  is  evident  that  prayer  we  find  the  law  of  action, 
prayers  are  efficacious  when  they  are  Prayer  is  never  a  substitute  for 
in  harmony  with  this  controlling  work,  but  a  guide  for  it ;  consequent- 
force,  as  all  laws  work  under  certain  ly,  the  Lord  can  help  us  most  by  our 
bounds  and  conditions  ;  so  as  we  pro-  helping  ourselves  under  His  divine 
ceed,  let  us  treat  some  of  these  basic  influence.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
elements  in  their  relationship  to  as  nothing  is  static  in  nature ;  every- 
prayer.  thing  is  struggling  upwards  under 

One  of  the  mighty  powers  of  this  the  directing  influence  of  God  and 

earth  is  the  law  of  faith.    It  is  fun-  His  powerful  laws.    So  we  would  be 

damental  in  prayer,  and  is  visible  insincere  and  out  of  harmony  with 

throughout    all    the    handiwork    of  the  other  laws  of  God,  if  we  prayed 

God ;  therefore,  prayer  to  be  answer-  for  a  thing  and  failed  to  make  every 

ed  must  be  vitalized  by  an  abundance  honorable  effort  to  get  it.    For  after 

of  faith  in  God's  power,  love,  and  all,  our  real  prayers  are  our  actions, 

wisdom.    We  must  also  believe  that  Only  after  we  have  done  all  in  our 

when  we  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  power  can  we  ask  the  Lord  to  use 

Christ   we   connect   ourselves   with  super-human  agencies  in  our  behalf, 

another  governing  law  of  this  earth.  Gratitude  is  another  one  of  these 

The  greater  our  faith,  the  surer  our  laws.    For  only  the  thankful  person 

prayers  are  to  be  answered,  as  the  can  appreciate  or  realize  the  full  an- 

stronger  our  faith  the  better  the  laws  swer  to  his  prayers.    Ungrateful  in- 

of  prayer  function.  dividuals  cannot  respond  to  the  mer- 

Another  basic  law  of  prayer  is  hu-  cies  of  God,  and  get  the  spiritual  joy 

mility.     All  nature  submits  to  the  out  of  the  blessings    they    receive 

divine  will,  so    a    praying    person  through  their  prayers.    Observe  the 

should  say,  "Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  plant  and  animal  world,  how  they 

done."    We  reach  out  and  harmonize  express     gratitude    by    responding 

ourselves  with  the  great  plan  if  we  nobly  to  the  mercies  of  God.    Then 

subject  our  personal  desires  to  those  when  we  see  man  refuse  to  admit 

of  God's.    When  we  insist  on  having  gratefully  his  blessings,  we  know  to 
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a  certain  extent  he  is  not  really  pray- 
ing to  God.  How  much  happier  we 
would  be,  and  how  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  beneficial  our  prayers 
would  be  if  we  gave  the  Lord  more 
praise  and  thanks  instead  of  making 
our  petitions  just  requests. 

When  man  prays  he  also  em- 
ploys the  great  law  of  free  agency. 
Because  there  is  good  and  evil  in  the 
world,  man  must  choose  continually 
between  the  two.  When  he  prays 
he  appeals  to  his  better  self  and  re- 
serve power,  and  calls  his  spiritual 
nature  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness. While  he  prays  to  God,  he 
also  prays  to  his  higher  self.  As  no 
man  dares  ask  the  Lord  for  evil, 
the  very  act  of  praying  is  uplifting. 
Therefore,  we  may  say  prayers  are 
answered  if  a  man  rises  from  his 
prayers  a  better  man.  The  spiritual 
and  moral  benefits  come  to  him,  even 
though  his  specific  request  is  denied. 
From  the  great,  unseen  world  he 
receives  the  courage  and  strength  he 
needs. 

E  observe  that  the  prayers  of 
the  brethren  holding  the  priest- 
hood are  more  efficacious  than  or- 
dinary prayers.  Evidently  the  power 
they  hold  to  act  in  the  name  of  God 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  employ 
more  powerful  and  effective  agen- 
cies, and  because  of  this  increased 
command  of  laws  their  prayers  are 
more  efficient.  May  it  not  be  that 
that  is  the  reason  Enoch  could  com- 
mand mountains  to  be  removed  and 
it  was  accomplished  ? 

TT  seems  personal  contact  makes 
prayer  more  powerful.  A  notable 
example  of  this  type  of  prayer  is  that 
of  the  woman  who  touched  the 
Savior's  robe  in  a  crowd,  and  was 
instantly  healed.  This  kind  of  prayer 
is  advised  by  James  as  follows :  "Is 
any  sick  among  you?  Let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  Church;  and 
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let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
up."  Why  does  this  prayer  of  per- 
sonal contact  make  the  elder's  admin- 
istration more  influential?  It  could 
be  that  it  closes  the  spiritual  circuit 
between  the  sick  and  the  elders  so 
that  a  more  potent  law  is  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  one.  Also 
the  psychological  effects  could  more 
logically  follow. 

How  can  one  question  that  family 
prayer  in  the  home  wields  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  ?  A  group  sincere- 
ly praying  together  are  blessed  abun- 
dantly. It  may  be  compared  to  light- 
ing a  furnace  fire  on  a  eold  day.  Be- 
fore long  by  the  law  of  radiation, 
the  home  is  warm  and  cheery.  So 
prayer  in  the  home  invites  the  mighty 
laws  of  God  to  warm,  purify,  and 
safeguard  the  members  of  that  fam- 
ily. No  home  can  well  afford  to 
fail  in  making  these  great  benefits 
available. 

All  our  lives  we  have  been  taught 
to  pray  for  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  and  government.  But  even 
then  sometimes  we  wonder  what 
benefits  our  little  prayers  are  to  men 
so  capable  and  well  blessed  already. 
At  least,  we  feel  our  prayers  keep 
us  loyal,  so  we  continue  to  pray  for 
them.  However,  it  is  not  our  prayers 
alone,  but  the  great  accumulation  of 
prayers  of  all  the  Church  that  sus- 
tains the  authorities.  The  grand 
total  of  petitions  mobilizes  a  spiritual 
army  of  laws  to  uphold,  support,  and 
strengthen  them.  We  also  pray  for 
the  missionaries  while  they  are  in 
the  field,  and  they  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  as  a  result,  they  almost 
always  succeed  in  their  labor. 

F  SUPPOSE  we  have  all  wondered 
how  the  Lord  could  hear  the  peti- 
tions of  the  two  billion  people  of  the 
world.     Since  the  day  of  radio  we 
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can  understand  how  He  can  actually  prayer  He  would  be  aware  when  they 

hear  our  prayers,  Himself  or  by  His  were  obeyed,  and  by  His  consent  the 

organization ;  but  does  He  physically  blessings    predicated    on    the    laws 

hear    all    the    supplications  of  the  would  come  in  answer, 
world?  Of  course  He  hears  and  an-         We  may  say  in  conclusion  that 

swers  our  prayers,  but  He  does  it  in  when  we  obey  the  laws  of  prayer  our 

a  Godly  way.    When  we  know  more  prayers  are  answered.    We  obey  the 

about  the  Supreme  Being,  the  more  laws  of  health  and  we  receive  health ; 

convinced  we  will  be  that  prayers  we  obey  the  laws  of  education  by 

are  surely  answered.     It  could  be  our  study  and  constant  effort  and  we 

possible  for  God  to  hear  and  answer  secure  an  education.    Just  so  prayers 

our  supplications  through  His  divine,  are  answered  as  a  result  of  obedi- 

mighty,  and  universal  laws.       He  ence,   for  they  are   invariably  and 

would  know  when  we  prayed  to  Him,  wisely  answered  even  if  the  answer 

and  our  prayers  were  answered  by  is  not  always  in  the  affirmative  and 

the  functioning  of  His  laws.  Having  immediate, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 

Bulbs  and  Bloom  in  Holland 

Dear  Mina,  tocracy  of  some  of  the  countries  that 

When  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  they  caused  panics  ?  I  recall  that  she 

of  a  Dutch  windmill  and  a  thatched  said  men  speculated  in  rare  bulbs 

roof  and  bed  of  tulips  from  the  train  that  didn't  exist  and  that  many  peo- 

window,  my  mind  went  racing  back  pie,  as  I  recall  some  of  your  own  an- 

to  the  days  I  spent  with  you  in  your  cestors,  lost  "houses  and  lands,  dia- 

grandmother's  clean  kitchen  eating  monds  and  pearls,  cows,  horses  and 

her  good  Dutch  cookies  and  listening  carriages,"   in   exchange   for   "rare 

to  her  stories  about  this  country.  bulbs." 

I  almost  felt  guilty  to  be  here  while  Some  of  the  bulbs  may  have  been 

you  who  have  always  wanted  to  visit  faked.     But  surely  there  must  have 

the  land  of  your  people  were  so  far  been  truly  precious  ones    even    in 

away.     Do  you  remember  the  dra-  those  days  to  produce  the  glorious 

matic  story,  "The  Black  Tulip,"  we  blooms  in  Holland  now. 
read,   about   a   rare  bulb   that   was  There  are  other  beautiful  flowers 

worth  thousands  of  guilders  and  was  besides  the  tulip  in  these  great  beds 

constantly  disappearing  in  spite  of  of  bloom  that  look  like  magic  car- 

the  careful  guarding  of  the  grower  pets  stretched  upon  the  earth.     The 

who  had  supposedly  produced  it,  and  colors  range  through  all  the  tints  and 

how  excited  we  were  over  the  mys-  shades  of  blue,  red,  pink,  lavender, 

teries  and  intrigues  involved.     Do  purple,    orange,    gold,    cream    and 

you  recall  that  your    grandmother  white. 

told  us  she  was  sure  there  never  had  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  with 

been  a  truly  black  tulip,  but  that  me  to  the  fields  at  Haarlem,  not  far 

away  back  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  lovely  city  of  Amsterdam, 

after  tulip  bulbs  had  been  brought  the  Venice  of  the  North  where  your 

from  Asia  where  they  grew  wild,  grandmother  used  to   live.        You 

and  were  cultivated  in  Europe,  they  would  have  loved  the  ride  out  past 

became  so  popular  among  the  aris-  the  little  Dutch  village  with  children 
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in  wooden  shoes  playing  hop-scotch  er  pieces ;  and  the  Darwin,  lovely 

in  clean  swept  yards ;    past    green  gold  blossoms  on  long  straight  stalks, 

meadows  with  cows  and  little  flocks  New  varieties  are  produced    by 

of   sheep   feeding  peacefully  along  crossing  old  types,  as  you  know,  hy- 

little  winding  streams  with  trees  in  bridizing.    In  this  manner  many  new 

clumps  or  rows,  just  bursting  into  and  startling  blossoms    have    been 

leaf.     You  would  have    loved    the  produced.     I  saw  tulips  as  large  as 

wonderful  breath  of  the  hyacinths  hollyhocks  and  of  colors  from  deep 

and  narcissus  that  filled  the  air.  You  purple — almost    black — through    all 

would  have  enjoyed  walking  along  shades  of   red,  rose,  orange,  pink, 

the   little   paths  between  the  beds,  cream,  to  snowy  white;  and  some 

stooping  to   examine  the  exquisite  the   most   astonishing   mixtures   of 

shapes  of  the  lovely  clusters  or  the  colors. 

individual  blossoms  as  they  swayed  The  grower  told  me   that  these 

like  bright  butterflies  on  their  long  Mendel  tulips,  as  he  calls  the  hybrids, 

stalks.  are  giving  marvelous  satisfaction  to 

You  would  have  liked,  too,  the  all  tastes, 

information  the  genial  bulb-farmer  You  knQWj  of  course>  that  hya_ 

gave  so  graciously  and  would  have  dnths  are  alsQ  gIwn  f  rom  the  bulb 

responded  to  his  genuine  affection  as  weU  as  f rom  seed     j  didn>t  know 

for  his  flowers.     He  talked  of  the  that    the    normal    development    of 

beauties  of  some  of  his  favorites  as  hyacinth  bulbs  from  the  moth- 

a  fond  mother  talks  of  her  children.  er  bulb  takeg  go  long_f  rom  five  to 

Because  you  are  so  interested  in  gix  years_nor  that  t0  increase  their 

flowers  and  are  eager  to  add  to  your  quantity  «cutting"  js  used— making 

own  beautiful  bulb  plots  I  m  going  incisions  in  the  lower  part  of  a  large 

to  relay  some  of  the  information  1  bulb>  m  whkh  by  caref ul  treatment 

received.     You  may  know  much  01  young  bulbs  grow  to   maturity  in 

it  already,  but  you'll  listen  again.be-  three  or  four  years     They  also  hol_ 

cause  this  comes  from  your  beloved  low  out  the  roots  of  a  bulb  and  in  the 

Holland.  hollow  left,  young  bulbs  develop. 

There  are  nearly  2,000  varieties  T  was  informed  that  the  develop- 

of  tulips  in  cultivation.     If  you  are  ment  of  young  buibs  can  be  speeded 

interested  to  become  acquainted  with  by  artificial  heat    The  parent  bulbs 

them  by  name  you  may  do  so  by  pro-  are  piaced    jn    heated    storehouses 

curing  an  80  page  booklet  published  where  a  proper  temperature  is  kept, 

by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  The  bulbs  grow  better  if  the  flowers 

of  London.  are  stripped  off  as  soon  as  they  ap- 

About   17,000  acres  of   land  are  pear.    It  seemed  terrible  to  see  great 

devoted  to  the  growth  of  bulbs  and  heaps  of   lovely  blossoms  lying  in 

the  annual  amount  received  from  ex-  some  fields. 

porting  them  is  nearly  17  million  An  interesting  fact  to  me  was  that 
dollars.  Some  varieties  of  tulips  are  diseased  hyacinths  cannot  be  detect- 
very  expensive,  single  beds  are  val-  ed  in  sunlight.  At  intervals  men  go 
ued  at  thousands  of  dollars.  through  the  fields  holding  huge  um- 

Some  of  the  most  exquisite  tulips  brellas  to  shade  the  beds  from  the 

that  have  been  produced  by  the  long  sunshine  in  order  to  detect  by  the 

careful   work  of   bulb-growers  are  appearance  of  the  leaves  if  a  plant  is 

the  Rembrandt   with  striped  cups,  diseased.     Such  plants  are  removed 

reminding  one  of  the  painter's  flow-  and  destroyed. 
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In  this  flower-land  all  the  bulbs 
meant  for  sale  are  carefully  inspected 
as  soon  as  they  are  dried.  A  piece 
is  cut  off  at  the  neck  of  the  bulb 
under  the  root  crown.  The  inspector 
can  thus  tell  whether  the  bulb  is 
healthy  or  diseased. 

Planting  time  for  bulbs  starts  in 
September.  They  are  placed  in  care- 
fully manured  soil.  Here  in  Hol- 
land they  never  plant  the  same  kind 
of  bulb  twice  in  the  same  land,  but 
alternate  hyacinths  with  tulips.  The 
narcissus  is  also  a  favorite  of  the 
Holland  flower  grower.  These  plants 
have  been  repeatedly  crossed  also, 
so  there  are  many  novelties. 

I  saw  a  wonderful  flower  show 
while  I  was  in  Holland  where  there 
were  not  only  these  ordinary  bulb 
flowers,  but  lovely  iris  almost  as 
beautiful  as  orchids,  anemones — one 
of  the  most  perfect  bore  your  name, 
Wilhelmina,  the  name  of  the  Hol- 
land princess,  now  her  majesty  the 
queen,  for  whom  you  were  chris- 
tened. It  looked  like  a  butterfly  rest- 
ing on  a  slender  green  stalk  —  I 


wished  I  might  pick  it  and  send  it 
along  in  this  letter.  There  were 
stately  lilies  and  gorgeous  peonies 
and  amaryllis — forced  of  course  for 
the  exhibition,  but  making  such  a 
wonderful  array  of  form  and  color 
and  exhaling  such  perfume,  that  I 
felt  I  must  have  stepped  into  para- 
dise. And  how  I  wished,  my  dear, 
that  you  were  there  with  me,  dou- 
bling my  happiness  as  sharing  pleas- 
ures with  loved  ones  always  adds  to 
the  joy. 

My  hotel  is  near  your  queen's 
royal  palace.  When  I  passed  there 
yesterday  I  kissed  my  fingers  toward 
it  for  you,  but  I  said  in  my  thoughts, 
"You  may  be  a  queen,  your  majesty, 
and  sit  on  a  gilded  throne,  but  you 
can't  be  any  sweeter  or  dearer  or 
truer  than  your  little  namesake  far 
across  the  seas  who  loves  your  lovely 
country  though  she  has  seen  you 
both  only  in  her  dreams." 

Good  night,  my  dear.  Sometime 
you'll  see  it  and  enjoy  it  too. 

Neleh. 


The  Rainy  Day  Surprise  Box 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 


WHAT  can  we  do,  Mother?" 
sighed  three  young  voices 
on  a  rainy  morning.  It  was 
too  stormy  to  play  outside,  but  little 
hands  and  minds  must  be  kept  busy 
or  they  are  apt  to  get  into  mischief. 
What  could  I  give  them  to  do?  I 
was  frequently  confronted  with  the 
same  question  on  rainy  days,  con- 
valescent days  and  other  stay-at- 
home  days. 

In  dismay,  I  looked  around  for 
an  answer  to  this  perplexing,  yet  oft 
recurring  problem.  The  children  had 
an  abundance  of  toys — as  witness 
the  confusion  in  the  living  room. 
From  beneath  the  davenport  peeked 
a  small,  red-cheeked,  china  doll ;  un- 
der the  table  was  a  bright  blue  ball ; 
a  half  dozen  marbles  lay  scattered 
hither  and  yon;  a  whole  fleet  of 
small  cars  and  trucks  threatened  pe- 
destrian traffic  from  front  door  to 
back. 

I  can  hear  some  of  you  say,  "Why 
let  the  children  scatter  their  play- 
things all  over  the  house?"  If  you 
live  in  as  small  a  house  as  mine, 
where  the  only  possible  play  room 
is  dreary  and  dark  on  dull  stay-in- 
door-days, you  are  forced  as  I  am  to 
permit  the  children  to  play  in  the 
family  living  rooms.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  every  home  could 
have  a  big  sunny  room  in  the  most 
cheerful  corner  of  the  house  where 
the  children  could  play  without  up- 
setting the  rest  of  the  family. 

As  I  looked  in  dismay  at  my  erst- 
while tidy  living  room,  an  idea  came 
to  me — why  not  a  Rainy  Day  Sur- 
prise Box?  It  would  serve  three 
purposes :  First  it  would  help  to  keep 
this  scattered  array  of  underfoot  im- 
pedimenta from  messing  up  my 
otherwise  clean  home;  it  would  an- 
swer   the    oft    recurring    question, 


"What  can  we  do?";  but  more  im- 
portant to  me  at  the  moment,  it 
would  take  care  of  my  present  ur- 
gent need.  Preparing  the  Rainy 
Day  Surprise  Box  would  keep  three 
little  minds  and  six  little  hands  busy 
this  inclement  day. 

A/TARSHALLING  my  young 
forces  together,  we  went  to 
work.  It  took  but  a  moment  of  tact- 
ful explanation  to  completely  win 
their  whole  hearted  support.  While 
I  hunted  up  a  good  stout  box  to  hold 
numerous  smaller  boxes,  the  three 
engrossed  children  started  a  system- 
atic search  for  scattered  toys.  Every- 
thing was  brought  into  one  room. 
Each  child  brought  his  personal 
drawer  in  which  he  kept  his  own 
playthings.  Toys  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  all  brought  to  the  clearing- 
house for  the  big  event. 

Each  child  was  given  a  choice  of 
a  few  things  he  could  keep  out  to 
play  with  at  any  time.  There  was 
much  choosing  and  rechoosing  be- 
fore little  minds  were  made  up.  Of 
course,  doll  beds  and  other  large 
pieces  of  doll  furniture,  tricycles, 
scooters  and  such  things  did  not  en- 
ter into  the  program.  Just  the  mul- 
titude of  small  toys  were  to  be  put 
into  the  Rainy  Day  Surprise  Box. 

Drawers,  cupboards,  and  the 
neighborhood  grocery  yielded  a 
goodly  supply  of  small  boxes  of  tin, 
wood,  and  cardboard,  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes. 

After  everything  was  gathered  to- 
gether, each  child  was  assigned  a 
collecting  job.  Even  the  two  year 
old  baby  took  great  delight  in  pick- 
ing out  all  the  marbles  and  dropping 
them  in  a  small  screw-top  can.  (I 
was  careful  to  use  only  those  tin 
cans  which  did.  not  have  sharp  edges 
to  cut  little  fingers.) 
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Paper  dolls,  valentines  and  such 
things  were  put  in  manilla  envelopes 
and  properly  labelled.  These  were 
then  all  placed  in  a  flat  box  together. 
The  large  fleet  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  were  stored  in  a  stout  card- 
board garage.  A  bevy  of  small  dolls 
were  tucked  cosily  in  a  cheery  Christ- 
mas-box-bed by  two  loving  little 
hands.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  would  later  prove  to  be  the 
miscellaneous  box.  In  this  box  were 
stored  odds  and  ends  which  really 
had  no  relationship  to  each  other. 
But  each  article  was  something 
which  the  children  loved  to  play 
with  occasionally.  There  were  little 
bottles,  an  aspirin  box  (empty  of 
course),  a  ring  box,  a  horn,  a  set  of 
jacks,  a  ball  or  two,  several  small 
mechanical  toys,  and  a  few  things 
never  meant  for  toys  but  which  were 
liked  for  some  unknown  reason. 

After  everything  was  stowed 
away  in  its  particular  container,  all 
of  the  boxes  were  neatly  packed  in 
the  large  box.  The  large  Rainy  Day 
Surprise  Box  was  then  placed  on 
a  closet  shelf  with  the  definite  un- 
derstanding that  only  Mother  or 
Daddy  would  open  it  to  take  out  a 
smaller  box. 

What  a  difference  this  clearance 
made  in  the  looks  of  play-drawers, 
and  floors.  There  was  no  longer  a 
multitude  of  small  toys  to  be  scat- 
tered around  and  left  when  interest 


in  them  waned.  Even  the  children 
remarked  how  good  it  was  not  to 
have  so  many  things  around  to  make 
a  mess. 

/T*HE  Surprise  Box  was  soon  for- 
gotten as  other  interests  pre- 
sented themselves.  But  the  first 
rainy  day  brought  a  joyous  remem- 
brance of  the  boxful  of  toys  put 
away  for  just  such  an  occasion.  Each 
child  was  given  a  choice  of  one  box. 
Two  year  old  Tim  was  thrilled  once 
again  with  his  fleet  of  little  cars. 
Five  year  old  Nancy  later  said  she 
had  never  had  so  much  fun  playing 
with  her  little  dolls,  and  the  paper 
dolls  brought  a  new  joy  to  the  heart 
of  seven  year  old  Sally. 

A  S  each  child  neatly  replaced  his 
toys  in  the  Rainy  Day  Surprise 
Box  for  another  rainy  day,  Sally 
said,  "Mother,  we  don't  mind  wet 
days  when  we  have  something  new 
to  play  with.  These  things  were  new 
to  us  because  we  haven't  played  with 
them  for  so  long." 

Games,  puzzles,  sewing  sets,  ham- 
mer-nail sets,  spelling  boards,  and 
modeling  clay  took  on  new  interest 
when  they  were  brought  forth  on  a 
sick-a-bed-days  and  rainy  days.  And 
so  our  problem  of  "What  can  we 
do?"  was  answered  in  this  simple 
little  plan  of  the  Rainy  Day  Surprise 
Box. 


COMING 

By  Lydia  Hall 

Cold  winds  are  blowing  'round  my  home, 

The  sun's  forgot  to  shine, 
There's  still  some  snow  upon  the  ground 

But  hope  and  joy  are  mine. 

For  robin  redbreast  came  today 

And  sang  a  song  of  cheer 
"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,"  he  said  to  me, 

"Springtime  will  soon  be  here." 


The  Littlest  One 

By  Olive  Maiben  Nicholes 

LINDA  TALLIFER  looked  but  to  Tom  there  had  come  no  such 
searchingly  at  her  own  hag-  swift  respite.  He  had  been  doomed 
gard  reflection  in  the  mottled  to  a  living  death  that  seemed  to  in- 
depth  of  the  old  mirror.  She  had  tensify  with  the  years, 
been  awake  since  three  o'clock,  turn-  She  carefully  drew  the  shade  as 
ing  the  idea  over  and  over  in  her  she  slipped  by  him  into  the  adjoining 
mind ;  but  at  last  she  had  come  to  room  where  her  two  boys  lay  stretch- 
the  one  conclusion — the  only  reason-  ed  out  in  the  deep  untroubled  sleep 
able  way  out.  She  had  thought  of  it  of  childhood.  These  two  boys  must 
once  or  twice  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  have  their  chance — selling  papers 
but  that  had  been  before  she  had  was  no  way  out  for  them, 
known  for  sure.  Now  she  knew  as  She  could  hear  the  little  girls  talk- 
she  should  have  known  in  the  past  ing  quietly  in  the  front  room  where 
four  months — she  who  had  been  a  the  three  of  them  shared  the  big 
mother  ten  times  in  twice  as  many  couch  together.  She  turned  back  and 
years.  If  she  had  only  been  sure  at  went  out  at  the  side  gate  and  crossed 
first!  How  was  she  to  know  that  a  behind  the  old  round  house.  She 
woman  of  forty-seven  who  hadn't  was  more  than  anxious  to  avoid  Dan 
borne  a  child  for  six  years  was  to  who  would  be  coming  home  now 
begin  all  over  again.  But  now  she  from  his  work  as  nightwatch  at  the 
knew  and  her  knowledge  would  set  shops.  Well,  he  wouldn't  be  there 
her  free !  much  longer.  Helen  would  be  ready 
She  crushed  the  shabby,  brown  t0  teach  next  month  and  together 
hat  down  over  her  faded  hair  and  they  would  send  hlm  to  La™  School, 
gathered  the  black,  cotton  gloves  in-  . 
to  her  shaking  hand.  Tom  was  still  QHE  walked  rapidly  on  with  fresh 
asleep ;  she  had  made  sure  of  that.  determination  until  she  reached 
Poor,  dear  Tom !  The  decision  the  big  elm  beside  the  Doctor's  gate, 
strengthened  within  her  as  she  look-  That  Dr.  McGan  was  "in"  was  borne 
ed  at  the  pale  lids  closed  over  the  out  by  his  horse  and  carriage  at  the 
sightless  eyes.  He  had  been  so  hand-  hitching  post.  .The  drowsy  horse 
some  and  strong  when  he  had  court-  and  mud-spattered  wheels  told  her 
ed  her.  She  had  waited  each  night  he  had  just  returned  from  an  all- 
at  the  crossing  to  wave  at  him  when  night  ride.  She  hesitated  an  instant, 
the  Flier  thundered  through  Brigh-  a  little  fearful  to  disturb  him,  but 
ton  with  Tom  Tallifer  at  the  throttle,  the  insistent  tapping  beneath  her 
They  had  married  with  every  pros-  heart  forced  her  through  the  gate 
pect  bright  for  the  future.  The  chil-  and  up  the  path  to  the  door, 
dren  had  come  along  with  the  regu-  Old  Jessica,  who  had  been  the 
larity  of  the  seasons  and  life  had  Doctor's  nurse  and  then  his  house- 
been  sweet  and  strong.  Then  the  keeper,  opened  the  door  with  a  bel- 
fearful  wreck  ten  years  ago  when  ligerent  glint  in  her  eye. 
Tom  had  become  the  tragic  victim  "The  Doctor's  not  for  seein'  yez 
of  another's  carelessness.  To  be  this  mornin',"  she  announced, 
sure,  Donelly  had  paid  with  his  life,  "I   won't  be   long,"   Linda   mur- 
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mured,  twisting  the  cotton  gloves ; 
and  trying  not  to  break  down  before 
the  austere  gaze  of  the  old  woman. 

"Why,  Linda!  It's  Dan  Steven's 
girl,  isn't  it?"  The  doctor  had  heard 
her  voice  and  had  come  in  to  the 
vestibule  that  opened  out  from  his 
office. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  min- 
ute," she  began  apologetically,  feel- 
ing all  at  once  very  tired  and  futile 
and  heart-sick. 

He  waved  the  stony-eyed  Jessica 
aside  and  took  Linda's  hand  and  led 
her  into  the  office. 

"Tom  worse  ?"  he  asked  kindly  as 
he  settled  her  gently  in  his  great 
leather  chair. 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  tearfully.  She  had  meant 
to  be  brave  and  commanding,  to  win 
him  over  by  the  sane  logic  of  her 
request.  But  somehow  she  could  not 
find  words  to  begin.  Her  tongue 
seemed  paralyzed,  her  brain  numb, 
her  voice  dead. 

"In  trouble,  Linda?"  he  asked 
searching  her  tortured  face  for  an 
answer.  « 

Then  she  seemed  to  find  speech 
all  at  once  and  poured  out  the  entire, 
unhappy  story: — her  plans  for  the 
children,  poverty,  hard  work,  and 
then  the  new  baby's  coming  that 
spelled  nothing  but  disaster  to  all 
her  hopes.  He  must  help  her;  he 
could  if  he  would.  She  couldn't  let 
this  intruder  ruin  all  their  lives. 

He  listened  to  her  in  silence,  his 
heart  torn  between  pity  and  despair. 

"I  couldn't,  Linda,"  he  said  hus- 
kily when  she  had  finished.  "Even 
if  I  had  no  fear  of  the  law,  I  could 
never  face  Alice  and  the  boy — over 
there.  You  must  let  me  help  you  in 
some  other  way.  Help  your  children 
to  help  themselves.  You  mustn't  let 
Helen  foist  her  ideas  on  Dan.  You 
would  let  her  make  a  poor  lawyer 
out  of  a  good  mechanic.  Have  you 
really  wondered  why  she  wanted  to 


stay  on  to  school  all  summer  after 
her  graduation?" 

"Why,  she  needed  another  course 
to  get  into  a  high  school  position; 
it  will  pay  better  than  the  grades," 
she  retorted. 

"Helen  will  never  teach  school, 
Linda ;  she  is  too  busy  planning  her 
trousseau,"  he  answered  kindly. 

"How  dare  you  say  that?"  she 
demanded,  all  "mother"  at  once. 

"You  mustn't  be  hard  on  her, 
Linda ;  love  is  selfish  as  well  as  blind. 
She  couldn't  leave  and  come  home 
last  spring  with  Charlie  Kennedy 
still  so  uncertain  as  to  his  matrimo- 
nial inclinations.  It's  a  good  match, 
Linda.  He  has  ability — to  make 
money.  Helen  has  the  brains  to 
spend  it." 

She  was  crying  wildly  now  and 
he  waited  a  moment  before  he  pulled 
the  little  table  between  them  and 
placed  the  tray  of  hot  food,  the  re- 
pentant Jessica  had  left  outside  his 
door. 

"Come  now,"  he  demanded  with 
his  best  operating-room  voice.  "Let's 
thrash  this  thing  out.  Here  you've 
been  planning  your  children's  lives 
and  ruining  your's  and  Tom's.  Do 
you  ever  realize  you  are  giving  them 
all  you  have  and  asking  nothing  in 
return  ?" 

"They  will  help  me  out  when  I'm 
old  and  done  for,"  she  bridled. 
"Every  one  of  them  will  pay  me 
back  'heaped  up  and  running  over.' 
If  Helen  doesn't  now,  she  will.  You 
just  wait  and  see." 

He  offered  her  the  bowl  of  hot 
soup  and  bided  his  time.  At  last 
warmed  by  the  good  food  and  the 
gentle  tones  of  his  big  voice,  she 
began  to  relax  and  smile  a  little. 

"I  guess  I  have  spoiled  her,"  she 
admitted.  "Losing  the  first  two 
made  us  so  careful  of  her." 

"Too  careful,"  he  affirmed.  "Par- 
ents often  confuse  their  motives.  But 
you  can  use  your  experience  to  ad- 
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vantage  with  the  others.    Let's  count 
them." 

She  leaned  back  against  the  cush- 
ions, tired,  but  at  peace.  "Dan's 
nineteen,  with  his  job  in  the  shops. 
Jeanne's  seventeen,  clerking  in  Gib- 
bon's ;  Ben  and  Craige — selling  pa- 
pers. Irene  and  Chloe  just  turned 
eleven  and  eight — still  in  the  grades, 
and  little  Beth — she  begins  next 
week." 

He  tabulated  their  names,  ages  and 
occupations  neatly.  "Now  for  in- 
clinations and  ability,"  he  said  se- 
verely. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  have  Dan  an 
engineer,"  she  protested. 

"Pretty  good  mechanic,"  he  re- 
minded her.  "This  new  automobile 
business  might  amount  to  something 
some  day.  If  he  ever  takes  a  notion, 
don't  squelch  it." 

She  twisted  her  soggy  handker- 
chief about  her  calloused  finger.  "I'd 
like  Ben  to  be  a  Doctor,  though." 

"Good,"  he  affirmed,  and  wrote, 
"Physician  and  Surgeon"  beside 
"Benjamin  Tallifer,  age  15,  news- 
boy." 

"Craige  loves  to  read.  I  thought 
maybe  he'd  be  an  author,"  —  she 
dared  not  look  up  until  she  heard  his 
assent. 

"Might  be  a  newspaper  writer," 
he  smiled  as  he  wrote  the  word  be- 
side Craige's  name.  "We'll  rig  up 
a  news  stand ;  let  him  sell  magazines 
as  well  as  papers.  Ben  can  come 
with  me  and  go  to  high  school.  I 
need  an  office  boy.  If  the  treatment 
I'll  give  him  'takes',  I'll  help — mind 
you  help — him  into  the  medical  col- 
lege." 

"Jeanne  loves  art ;  she's  like  me, — 
though  I've  never  had  a  chance.  I 
was  married  young  and  the  babies 
came  along,"  she  sighed.  "I'd  like 
her  to  be  an  artist." 

He  wrote  the  word  beside  Jeanne's 


name,  but  added,  "In  her  own 
home." 

"Irene  can  sing  and  Chloe  loves 
to  act.  She's  always  saying  pieces," 
she  smiled,  reminiscent  of  the  home- 
dramatics  on  the  back  porch.  "And 
Beth  loves  to  dance.  She's  always 
dancing." 

"Well,  we'll  let  the  prima-donna, 
actress,  danseuse  grow  up  before  we 
give  them  a  rating.  Meanwhile,"  he 
said,  taking  her  rough  hands  between 
his  big,  sensitive  fingers,  "we  must 
look  out  for  the  'Littlest  One'.  You 
have  no  right,  Linda,  now  you  have 
called  his  body  into  being  to  send 
his  spirit  hurtling  out  into  space.  He, 
too,  must  have  his  chance.  You 
won't  go  to  someone  else,  will  you? 
I  trust  you  to  put  up  a  good  fight. 
When  Dan  Stevens  went  into  a  burn- 
ing building,  he  never  looked  back, 
Linda.  He  was  a  brave  friend,  and 
true.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  the 
warehouse  burned  down.  He  went 
up  and  came  out  fifteen  times  with 
a  man  or  boy.  Then  someone  shout- 
ed about  Hegenson's  dog.  It  was 
there  in  the  window  two  stories  up. 
He  went  up  the  ladder  and  tossed 
the  dog  down  into  the  blanket  and 
then  the  floor  sank  and  he  went 
down.  Linda,  you  can't  fail  your 
father  now.  He'd  grieve  to  know 
you  were  a  quitter." 

"I'll  stand  by.  But  you  must  give 
up  the  long  hours  in  the  restaurant 
kitchen.  You're  a  good  cook,  Linda, 
but  you're  a  better  mother.  And 
Tom  needs  you,  too.  When  Beth 
starts  to  school,  he'll  be  alone  unless 
you  stay." 

"I  promise,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
passed  out  into  the  September  sun- 
shine. 

INDA  kept  her  word  as  best  she 
could.    Helen's  letter,  two  days 
later,  confirmed  Dr.   McGan's  sus- 
picions, so  she  smothered  her  heart- 
ache and  wrote  a  happy  letter  and 
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sent  the  paisley  shawl  and  the  bronze 
andirons  that  had  been  in  the  family 
for  a  century  or  more. 

She  had  meant  to  use  the  thirty 
dollars  for  some  other  purpose  now 
Helen  no  longer  needed  it.  But  Dan 
had  come  in  jubilantly  that  morning 
with  the  big  news  that  Bert  Jones 
was  selling  these  new  automobiles 
and  wanted  to  start  a  shop  in  the 
city — a  "garage"  he  called  it — where 
they  mended  and  repaired.  Bert 
wanted  Dan.  He  said  he'd  need 
twenty  dollars  to  start  on  and  some 
clothes.  She  gave  him  the  money 
and  he  kissed  her  awkwardly  and 
went  away  as  happy  as  a  prince. 

[  INDA  stayed  on  at  home  for 
weeks,  the  fifty  dollars  pension 
and  Craige's  and  Jeanne's  stray  pen- 
nies helping  to  keep  the  home  ex- 
penses up.  She  asked  nothing  of 
Ben.  He  lived  at  McGan's  and  saved 
his  wages  toward  that  rosy,  medi- 
cated future  he  was  so  anxious  to 
attain.  Jeanne  was  taking  art,  al- 
though she  had  little  to  show  for  it. 
She  went  out  a  great  deal  with  a 
boy  from  the  shops — a  good  boy, 
Linda  thought,  but  not  quite  good 
enough  for  her  Jeanne.  Irene's  vo- 
cal lessons  and  Chloe's  "elocution" 
came  high,  and  now  Beth  wanted 
ballet  slippers  for  the  "Toddlers' 
Dancing  Class." 

So  it  was  that  Linda  went  back 
to  the  cafe  kitchen — for  the  night 
shift.  She  could  be  home  by  seven 
in  the  morning  and  help  the  girls 
and  Craige  off  to  school.  Jeanne 
saw  to  their  breakfasts  and  Linda 
and  Tom  ate  alone.  She  read  to  him 
and  filled  his  morning  with  the 
breezy  gossip  of  the  kitchen,  slept 
and  tidied  up  the  house  and  left  at 
six  o'clock  for  work.  She  had  meant 
to  quit  before  Christmas,  but  the 
management  had  urged  her  with  in- 
creased wages  to  stay  on  for  the 


festivities  and  she,  tempted  with 
what  the  money  could  do  for  her 
children,  had  yielded. 

So  it  was  that  the  tiny  boy  had 
come,  gasping  for  breath  through 
little,  blue  lips,  two  months  before 
his  time.  A  sleety  morning,  a  frozen 
apple  paring  on  the  sidewalk  had 
sent  her  headlong  into  the  slushy 
gutter.  She  had  managed  to  get 
home  and  to  bed  without  help,  and 
lay  there  alternately  sweating  and 
shivering  until  Tom  had  wakened 
and  sensing  a  danger  he  could  only 
feel  had  called  Jeanne  and  Craige 
for  help. 

Doctor  McGan  had  shaken  his 
head  over  the  poor  little  mite,  but 
Linda  had  set  her  Steven's  mouth 
in  a  firm,  hard  line  and  fought  for 
him  day  after  day.  All  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  coming  was  burned  away 
in  the  intense  fire  of  her  love — and 
after  weary  weeks,  love  triumphed. 

The  twisted  knee  called  out  all 
the  skill  and  tenderness  her  hands 
and  heart  could  give.  She  studied 
and  read  and  asked  for  information. 
To  the  other  children  she  gave  scant 
attention,  so  it  was  with  little  opposi- 
tion Jeanne  married  the  boy  from 
the  shops  and  settled  down  in  a  home 
across  the  railroad  tracks. 

She  and  Tom  took  Tommy  for 
long  walks.  The  father  pushed  the 
carriage  with  a  new  assurance  in  his 
step,  Linda's  hand  resting  lightly  on 
the  handle  to  give  him  direction. 

At  last  Tommy  learned  to  walk 
and  went  hobbling  off  to  school,  his 
knee  braced  and  stiff.  Then  Craige 
went  away  to  College,  and  they 
planted  a  garden  to  help  along.  With 
one  small  hand  clasped  around  his 
father's  finger,  Tommy  guided  the 
older  Tom  about  the  garden  and 
amongst  the  flowers.  The  father  was 
happy,  and  Linda  coming  out  often 
to  watch  them  working  saw  the  old 
Tom  revive  and  live  again. 
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HPHEN  the  War  roused  the  world  T    INDA  told  herself  over  and  over 

to  ominous  activity.    Ben — just  again  that  everything  would  be 

ready   for  his  internship — went  to  all   right.      Even  when    the    panic 

the  training  camps,  and  Craige  went  swept  their  meager  savings  away  and 

into  the   front    line    trenches  with  Irene  and  Ivan  came  home  for  a 

notebooks  and  pen.  Jeanne  and  John  year,  she  kept  up  her  courage.  There 

and  their  three  little  boys  went  back  was  no  work  for  Ivan ;  "canned  mu- 

to  the  farm,  for  crops  were  needed  sic"  had  crowded  his  kind  out,  and 

and  the  prices  were  high.  he  was  glad  to  work  at  anything. 

Tommy  saved  his  pennies  for  the  ,  They  found  work  at  last,  and  she 

soldiers ;  Irene  and  Chloe  sang  and  helped  them  on  their  way  with  her 

read  for  the  Red  Cross  and  little  last  ten   dollars   and   her  tenderest 

Beth  danced  her  way  right  into  the  prayers, 

soldiers'  hearts.  Life  that  had  seemed  to  crawl  sud- 

Then,  before  anyone  was  aware  deny  found  wings,  and  she  was  an 
of  the  menacing  scourge,  the  plague  old  woman  past  seventy,  and  Tom 
was  upon  them.  Thousands  went  was  seventy-five.  He  suddenly 
down  in  the  holocaust.  In  training  seemed  to  shrivel  within  himself,  to 
camp,  in  schools  and  homes  the  dev-  spend  long  hours  dozing  before  the 
astating  sickness  raged.  Little  Beth  fire,  to  talk  of  earlier  years,  and  his 
danced  on,  and  then,  the  little  danc-  "run"  on  the  road.  Younger  men 
ing  feet  were  stilled  forever.  The  came  into  the  offices.  They  had 
rest  were  somehow  spared,  and  never  known  Tom  Tallifer,  and  the 
Tommy  played  through  the  long  pension  was  often  a  long  time  corn- 
spring  days,  strangely  untouched.  mg- 

Chloe  found  her  soldier  lover,  and  Tommy  was  working  in  Gibbons 

followed  him  to  France,    but    the  and  but  for  him  there  would  not 

shrapnel  that  took  his  life,  shattered  have  been  bread  in  the  house.  Jeanne 

her  own,  and  Death  rung  down  the  sent  crates  of  vegetables  and  fruits 

curtain  on  the  last  act  of  her  little  — there  was  no  sale  for  them — and 

drama.  Tommy  paid  the  postage.  Sometimes 

No  word  came  from  Craige.    He  Linda  turned  off  a  rug  or  two  and 

had  last  been  seen  before  an  attack,  bought  small  shoes  at  the  sales  to 

She  refused  to  hang  a  gold-starred  send  to  Jeanne's  youngest  children, 

flag  in  her  window ;  she  never  gave  for  there  was  no  money  on  the  farm. 
him  up  as  lost.    At  night  she  listened 

for  his  step  on  the  walk,  and  a  knock  0NE  day  T°m  Called  t0  h<Tr'  ^ 

on  the  door  brought  her  heart  flut-  before  she  had  reached  him,  his 

tering  into  her  throat.     Many  a  late  sightless  eyes  had  opened  upon  an- 

delivery  boy  or  hungry  tramp  won-  other  world.    Helen  sent  roses — she 

dered  at  the  radiant  face  that  looked  was  going  abroad  and  couldn't  come, 

out  at  them  from  the  doorway.  Dan  drove  down  in  his  big,  gray 

To  Irene  success  came  fluttering  car.    Business  was  bad  and  his  wife 

on  butterfly  wings.    At  last  Linda's  was  ill.    Dan's  wife  had  spent  weeks 

hopes  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.     This  at  a  time  in  the  hospitals  for  every- 

child  would  fill  her  mother's  aging  thing  under  the  sun. 

years  with  comfort.     But  love,  too,  "Lucky  Tommy's  got  a  steady  job. 

came  singing,  and  before  the  golden  He'll  be  able  to  keep  things  going," 

voice  had  reached  its  destiny,  Irene  he  said,  proffering  a  five-dollar  bill, 

was  married  to  the  "first  violin."  Linda  accepted  it,  secretly  plan- 
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ning  to  buy  shoes  and  hose  for 
Jeanne's  youngest  children.  Jeanne 
could  not  come,  but  sent  five-dollars 
"to  help  with  expenses.''  Linda  knew 
what  sacrifices  had  gone  into  the 
worn  bill.  With  wool  and  cattle 
down  to  "bed  rock"  and  eggs  and 
butter  going  for  a  song,  it  was  worth 
ten  times  its  face  value  to  the  strug- 
gling family  in  the  country. 

Irene  and  Ivan  sent  regrets.  A 
new  baby  was  coming  and  they  could 
not  afford  a  trip.  They  wrote  at 
length  about  Ivan's  work — small  pay 
at  the  Broadcasting  Station  but  one 
could  manage  with  no  further  ex- 
penses. 

Linda  read  the  letter  through  hot 
tears.  Well,  she  would  never  bother 
them,  nor  Helen  and  Dan  neither. 
Jeanne's  hands  were  already  too  full 
to  carry  any  extra  burdens.  There 
were  only  Ben  and  Tommy  left.  Ben 
had  remained  in  France  doing  won- 
derful things  to  distorted  faces  and 
broken  bodies.  By  now  he  would  be 
somewhere  in  Africa  searching  for 
the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  fever 
that  was  cutting  down  the  Foreign 
Legion.  It  would  be  months  before 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  would 
reach  him. 

"But  Tommy '11  have  his  chance," 
she  muttered  fiercely  to  herself.  "His 
painting  is  all  he's  got  to  take  him 
along  in  the  world." 

CHE  was  sitting  alone  before  the 
little  heater  two  days  after  the 
funeral.  The  canary  hopped  deject- 
edly from  perch  to  swing.  The  flow- 
ers in  the  windows  shrank  away 
from  the  frosty  glass.  Icicles  that 
fringed  the  roof  glittered  like  steel 
in  the  waning  light. 

"I'll  sell  the  house  to  the  railroad ; 
they  want  ground  back  for  a  spur  to 
the  main  line,  and  they'll  be  glad 
to  give  me  eight  hundred  for  the 
house.    I'll  give  Tommy  five  and  the 


other  three  will  get  me  in  at  the 
'Home'.  I'll  see  Mrs.  Finny  about 
taking  the  canary.  She'll  be  real 
kind  to  him.  I  guess  they  wouldn't 
want  him  at  the  'Home'.  Maybe  I 
can  take  my  ivy  geranium  and  the 
white  rose,  but  I'll  let  Sam  Brown's 
Emmy  have  the  rest.  No  doubt, 
she'll  let  'em  die  or  get  aphids  or 
run  out ;  but  I'll  try  to  remember 
them  as  I  saw  them  last." 

She  heard  a  familiar,  halting  step 
on  the  porch  and  rose  -hastily  to  tie 
on  her  clean,  white  apron.  She 
wouldn't  let  Tommy  know.  After 
he  got  away  to  the  art  school,  she 
would  pack  her  things  and  leave. 
She  opened  the  door  with  one  of  her 
sunniest  smiles. 

"I've  watched  out  of  the  window 
for  you,  but  missed  you,  somehow," 
she  chided  happily,  unwinding  the 
scarf  from  about  his  neck  and  ears. 

"Cold  as  Greenland !"  he  laughed, 
stamping  his  feet.  "The  reason  you 
didn't  see  me,  Mums,  was  that  I 
came  in  our  car." 

She  blinked  up  at  him,  "Car  ?  The 
cold's  addled  your  brain,  lad." 

He  led  her  to  the  window.  There 
in  the  shelter  of  the  old  round  house, 
was  a  little  green  roadster. 

"Why,  that's  old  Doctor  Mc- 
Gan's,"  she  protested. 

"Our's  now.  He  says  he  wants 
to  end  his  days  riding  round  with 
his  horse  and  buggy,  so  when  he 
dozes,  he  won't  end  up  in  a  ditch. 
Says  he'll  sell  it  to  me  on  time." 

"Time?"  she  reiterated.  "But, 
Tommy,  your  education,  your  paint- 
ing. "You  forget  you'll  be  leaving 
for  the  big  city  soon." 

"I'll  be  staying  right  here,  my 
young  lady,"  he  laughed,  struggling 
into  the  big  apron  he  always  wore 
when  they  got  supper  together. 
"Haven't  told  you  of  the  promotion 
I've  had  either,  nor  of  the  night 
classes  I've  taken  on  the  sly." 
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He  stood  erect  and  beat  his  chest 
with  a  clenched  fist,  "I,  Thomas 
Stevens  Tallifer,  Window  Decorator 
for  Gibbons  &  Gibbons,  assistant 
floor  manager  and  buyer  in  the  arts 
goods  department — all  for  150  iron 
men  per  month." 

She  gasped  and  sat  down  abrupt- 
ly. "But,  Tommy,  your  education, 
your  painting?" 

"I'm  at  it  every  day,"  he  answered, 
spreading  butter  on  the  crisp  toast. 
"I've  a  studio  in  the  top  of  the  store 
— free  heat,  free  light  and  free  air. 
Out  on  the  drive  by  the  Park  I've 
rented  a  bungalow  for  you.  There's 
a  patch  of  grass — under  the  snow 
at  present — a  flower  garden  and  a 
place  f  qr  my  prize  bunnies ;  besides 


a  garage  for  our  car  and  a  bit  of  a 
place  for  your  hens." 

"Does  the  Doctor  know?"  she  de- 
manded weakly. 

"I'll  say  he  knows.  In  fact  he's 
'egged'  me  on  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Poor  old  fellow,  he's  getting  childish 
of  late.     Says  the  queerest  things." 

"Childish?  Queer?"  She  visual- 
ized the  big  white-haired  man,  alert 
and  active  at  eighty. 

"Yes,  ma'am — childish  and  queer. 
Why  just  tonight  when  he  handed 
me  the  keys  to  the  car  he  patted  me 
on  the  back  and  said,  'Tommy,  I 
knew  you  were  going  to  be  a  good 
lad  to  your  mother,  I  knew  it  for 
weeks  before  you  were  born'." 


HIS  FAVORITE  FLOWER 


In  fairest  Nauvoo  there  lived  a  sister, 

Who  owned  a  garden  of  flowers  rare. 
And  in  the  days  of  our  beloved  prophet, 

His  footsteps  sometimes  wandered  there. 

His  tender  gaze  on  the  flowers  did  linger, 

But  brightened  with  love  as  he  gazed  at  me. 
For  of  all  the  choicest  of  fair  spring  blossoms, 

I  was  his  favorite  one,  you  see. 

The  moss  rosebud  is  the  humblest  of  roses, 

Hiding  its  head  in  a  leafy  bower 
Until,  at  God's  bidding,  its  petals  unfolding, 

We  read  of  His  love  through  the  glad  summer  hours. 

A  spray  of  asparagus  next  caught  his  fancy, 

To  wave  o'er  my  head  seemed  most  dainty  to  him. 

And  thus  on  his  coat  with  love's  fingers  he  placed  me, 
To  reign  there,  his  choice,  through  the  glad  spring. 

So  great  was  his  love  for  the  rose  that,  in  music, 
His  favorite  song  breathed  warm  words  for  me. 

For  of  all  the  sweet  strains  that  gladden  the  heart, 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  was  his  loved  melody. 

And  so  from  the  East  to  fair  Zion  transplanted, 
To  blossom  in  peace  for  the  Saints  that  he  loved. 

As  flowers  without  number,  in  that  beautiful  garden, 
Are  blooming  for  him  in  the  heaven  above. 

— Lena  B.  Price. 

Note:  The  facts  of  this  story  were  given  to  me  by  Sister  Sarah  M.  Kimball, 
owner  of  the  garden  in  Nauvoo.  She  said  she  had  a  bush  of  pink  moss  roses,  and  near 
it  some  wild  asparagus  grew.  Whenever  the  Prophet  came  there  he  would  select 
a  partly  opened  bud  and  a  tiny  spray  of  asparagus  to  put  in  the  button  hole  in  the  lapel 
of  his  coat. 


What  Are  the  Movies  Likely  to  Do  to 

My  Child?        . 

By  Eva  K.  Thomas 


IN  a  general  way,  most  of  us  are 
aware  that  the  motion  picture  is 
a  boon  to  mankind.  So  vast  and 
far-reaching  are  its  possibilities  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
humanity  that  did  it  not  exist,  we 
should,  if  we  possessed  enough 
imagination,  pray  for  its  invention. 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  former  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
declares :  "For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing and  influencing  public  opinion 
and  thought,  the  motion  picture  in  its 
present  stage  is  the  most  powerful 
influence  now  known.  And  as  its 
use  increases  and  its  field  of  opera- 
tion develops,  its  power  to  influence 
the  public  will  increase." 

A  good  motion  picture  that  travels 
throughout  the  country,  penetrating 
into  the  smallest  town,  represents  a 
social  force  which  may  be  described 
as  nothing  short  of  a  Godsend.  The 
history  of  the  movie  in  education 
has  scarcely  begun.  Though  edu- 
cational films  have  been  made  and 
are  being  made,  the  domain  of  the 
text  book  is  still  largely  unimpaired, 
but  its  monopoly  is  disputed. 

J^EAN  HOLMES  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Education  an- 
nounced the  discovery  that  where 
talking  motion  pictures  supplement 
the  text  book  in  class,  knowledge  of 
the  students  increase  from  20  %  to 
40  % .  Children  have  been  found  to 
retain  an  average  of  70  %  of  what  an 
adult  would  carry  away  from  a  dra- 
matic film,  and  in  many  cases  after  a 
lapse  of  months,  the  children  actually 
remember  more  than  they  remem- 
bered directly,  after  seeing  the  pic- 
ture. 

Obviously  the  film  must  emerge 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  of  all  edu- 
cational   instruments.      With    facts 


and  implications  like  these,  it  can  sur- 
prise no  one  that  the  wealth  of  mo- 
tion pictures  poured  out  annually 
from  the  studios  shown  to  an  audi- 
ence conservatively  estimated  at  77,- 
000,000  weekly  in  the  United  States 
alone  should  produce  effects  upon 
the  conduct,  behavior  patterns,  mor- 
als, and  even  upon  the  health  of  the 
younger  spectators,  that  is  those  in 
their  formative  years,  since  these 
youngsters  make  up  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  our  audiences. 

In  a  survey  made  by  M.  M.  Willey 
and  S.  A.  Rice  and  issued  by  a 
Hoover  commission  in  1933,  we  find 
this  statement:  "Although  the  mo- 
tion picture  is  primarily  an  agency 
for  amusement,  it  is  no  less  import- 
ant as  an  influence  in  shaping  atti- 
tudes and  social  values.  The  fact 
that  it  is  enjoyed  as  entertainment 
may  even  enhance  its  importance  in 
this  respect.  Any  discussion  of  this 
topic  must  start  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  for  the  vast  audience  the 
pictures  and  films  have  tremendous 
vitality.  Pictures  and  actors  are  re- 
garded with  a  seriousness  that  is 
likely  to  escape  the  casual  observer." 

Editors  of  popular  motion  pic- 
ture magazines  are  deluged  with 
letters  from  motion  picture  patrons, 
unburdening  themselves  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes, deeply  personal,  which  focus 
around  the  lives  and  activities  of 
those  inhabiting  the  screen  world. 
One  editor  receives  80,000  such  let- 
ters a  year.  These  are  filled  with 
self  revelations  which  indicate  some- 
times deliberately,  more  often  un- 
consciously, the  influence  of  the 
screen  upon  manners,  dress,  codes, 
and  matters  of  romance. 

In  other  words  here  is  evidence 
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of  the  influence  of  motion  pictures 
and  their  impersonations  upon  the 
character,  conduct,  and  behavior  of 
vast  numbers  of  our  nation  and  es- 
pecially upon  our  younger  people. 

COME  years  ago  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Research  Council  realized 
the  vast  influence  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Payne  Fund — a  foundation  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  youth,  in  financing 
a  nationwide  research  into  the  de- 
grees of  influence  and  effect  of  films 
upon  children  and  youth.  A  group 
of  social  scientists,  psychologists, 
sociologists,  and  educators,  repre- 
sentatives of  their  fields  in  various 
Universities  of  the  country  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters  began  that  body  of  research 
which  covered  a  four  year  period 
from   1929-1933. 

So  much  of  the  general  notion 
concerning  the  movies  consisted  in 
surmise  or  guess  work  that  the  need 
for  carefully  collected  data  unbiased 
and  free  from  prejudice  became 
virtually  imperative. 

Who,  for  instance,  has  not  heard 
the  assumption  that  movies  stimulate 
to  crime,  to  sexual  misconduct,  to 
imitation  of  crime  technique,  of 
patterns  of  loose  living,  of  vulgar 
conduct  and  so  on.  Upon  the  one 
hand  we  know  that  some  excellent 
pictures  have  been  made  and  are  still 
being  made  and  that  pictures  in  gen- 
eral supply  entertainment  and 
knowledge  to  audiences  not  hither- 
to reached  by  dramatic  presentation. 
Yet  upon  the  other  hand  we  have 
men  of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murry  Butler  asserting  that  "The 
daily  broadcasting  of  the  passions 
and  caprices  and  adventures  of  men 
and  women  in  plays  and  on  the 
screen,  interpreted  by  ill  equipped 
authors  and  directors,  cannot  but 
be  destructive  of  ideals  that  have 
proved  to  be  wholesome  and  worthy 


of  presevration."  Or  as  Professor 
Ernest  W.  Burgess  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  concludes,  "It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  boy  comes  into 
contact  with  influences  in  the  mo- 
tion pictures  that  are  in  conflict  with 
the  standard  of  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  Church."  Dr.  Herbert 
Blumer  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  has  conducted  a  series  of  studies 
for  the  Payne  foundation,  finds  that 
the  movies  have  helped  to  direct 
10%  of  the  boys  and  25%  of  the 
girls  into  delinquent  or  criminal 
careers." 

"T)RS.  RENSHAW,  MILLER 
^  AND  MARQUIS  have  con- 
ducted a  series  of  studies  on  the 
effect  movies  have  on  the  sleep  of 
our  children.  They  concluded,  "that 
children  from  the  age  of  six  on  ex- 
posed to  the  flood  of  movies  pour- 
ing across  the  screen,  even  just  one 
a  week,  seeing  film  plays  loaded 
chiefly  with  the  well  known  movie 
trinity  of  love,  sex,  and  crime,  with 
all  the  violence,  vulgarity,  and  false 
values  that  so  many  movies  have, 
become  so  excited  as  to  lose  sleep  for 
a  week,  or  that  the  other  child  will 
be  so  drugged  and  exhausted  by 
emotional  fatigue,  that  his  sleep  will 
be  a  kind  of  stupor.  Which  ever  of 
the  two  happens,  the  price  we  pay  is 
exorbitant.  Sleep  plays  a  tremen- 
dous role  in  the  growth  and  health  of 
children." 

/~PHE  screen  is  the  most  open  of  all 
books  and  when  the  young  see 
pictures  presented  in  a  certain  way, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  vividness 
of  the  reception  of  those  scenes,  ow- 
ing to  the  youth  and  freshness  of  the 
spectators,  makes  of  the  movies  a  pe- 
culiarly incisive  and  important  fac- 
tor in  schemes  of  conduct.  The  less 
experience  the  spectators  have  the 
less  selective  they  naturally  are. 
Coming  to  the  young,  as  pictures  do 
in  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
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their  life,  the  effect  becomes  of  ex-  to  see  to  it  that  the  malleable  little 

traordinary  weight  and  potentiality  spirits   and   intellects   are   not   poi- 

and  amounts  often  to  a  shaping  and  soned.,, 

moulding  of  their  character.  "Who  can  object  to  the  drive  for 
Could  we  but  have  an  equal  em-  clean  pictures?"  demands  Samuel 
phasis  upon  high  ideals,  how  tremen-  Goldwyn,  one  of  our  noted  pro- 
dous  would  be  the  beneficent  effect  ducers.  "If  motion  picture  produc- 
tion our  children.  So  far  as  con-  tion  digresses,  if  sight  is  lost  of  the 
cerns  adults,  they  are  their  own  mas-  family  as  an  audience,  there  seems  to 
ters,  to  choose  as  they  wish.  Chil-  be  reason  for  complaint." 
dren  however,  are  another  matter.  «Good  taste  must  determine  what 
They  deserve  to  be  imbued  with  the  is  f  in  a  smokin  room  and  what 
best  ideals  that  civilization  affords.  is  f  unny  on  the  screen     T  don,t  knQW 

J^ATHLEEN     NORRIS     says  what  rules  and  what  codes  can  be 

"That  the  movies  have  slipped  drawn  up  to  express  it,  and  I  don't 

too  often  into  an  ugly  groove  of  dra-  know   who   could   interpret   them." 

matized  crime  and  twisted  sex  isn't  "Only  one  restriction  can  ever  exist, 

wholly  surprising.    The  whole  world  That  is  the  sound  economy  of  picture 

has   slipped  that  way.     Books  and  production  for  the  family.     It  must 

plays  reflect  the  same  thing."  be  realized  that  the  photoplay  enters 

"We  can't  put  the  responsibility  the  home  in  its  thought,  its  mood, 

for  all  of  this,  or  indeed  much  of  it,  its  manner,  its  story,  a  realization 

on  the  movies.  They  don't  pretend  to  that  it  must  be  fit  for  the  home  is  the 

be  churches.    They  are  produced  by  practical  basis  for  the  censorship  of 

business  men  with  the  purpose  of  any  picture." 
making   money.      Their   aim   is   to 

please  everyone.     An  unsuccessful  /X    EUROPEAN  proverb  has  it 

movie  costs  so  much  that  every  effort  that  from  the  same  timber  may 

has  to  be  made  to  avoid  failures,  and  be  hewn  either  a  cross  or  a  shovel, 

if  the  people  demand  sex  and  crime  It  is  the  use  of  a  great  invention  that 

stories    the    Hollywood    authorities  determines  its  service  to  us.     The 

quite  naturally  turn  them  out.    The  motion    pictures,    though    at    times 

movie  danger  lies  in  their  accessibil-  misused,  have  also  at  times  shown  by 

ity  and  the  frequency  with  which  we  certain  specimens  and  examples  how 

attend  them.  Children  get  their  mor-  immense   can  be   their   service   for 

als,  their  manners,  their  ideas  of  life  wholesome  pleasure,  entertainment, 

and  the  world,  politics  and  social  re-  and  even  enlightenment,  to  their  vast 

sponsibility  from  the  irresistible  sil-  audiences.    Since  the  motion  picture 

ver  screen.     It  seems  to  me  in  ac-  has    assuredly    come    to    stay,    the 

knowledging    this  —  and    everyone  points  upon  which  everyone  of  us, 

who  has  studied  the  situation  at  all  whether  as  parent  or  as  citizen,  ur- 

does  acknowledge  it — that  we  also  gently  desires  information  are,  What 

admit  that  we  have  failed  our  chil-  are  the  movies  likely  to  do  to  my 

dren.     It  is  not  for  Hollywood  to  child  ?  How  are  they  likely  to  affect 

educate  them,  to  develop  in  them  se-  the  children  and  young  people  of  our 

lectiveness  and  fineness  and  self-con-  country,  the  parents  and  citizens  of 

trol.     That  is  our  business.     It  is  the  future  ?  What  influence  will  they 

for  us  to  realize  once  and  for  all  that  impart  to  our  homes  ?    Are  they  in 

movies  are  either  helping  or  undoing  their  present  forms  an  asset  or  a 

what  we  are  trying  to  put  into  the  liability  to  the  progress  of  our  na- 

souls  and  minds  of  our  children,  and  tional  development  ? 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


1-JOPE,  and  faith,  and  joy  abound, 
as  smiling,  tearful  April  awak- 
ens earth  from  her  winter  sleep. 

T^ATHARINE  CORNELL,  titled 
"leading  lady"  of  the  American 
stage,  has  added  another  laurel  to 
her  fame  in  her  latest  achievement, 
"Saint  Joan." 

T  ILY  PONS,  French  opera  star, 
has  decided  to  make  America 
her  permanent  home.  She  recently 
went  back  to  Paris  to  collect  her  fur- 
niture, art  treasures  and  pictures  and 
close  up  her  French  abode. 

T7-ATHARINE  HEPBURN'S 
1V  new  film,  "Mary  of  Scotland" 
calls  for  twelve  changes  of  costume, 
all  heavily  embroidered. 

OONJA  HENIE,  of  Norway,  led 
16  rivals  from  9  nations  through 
the  compulsory  figures  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Germany  last 
winter.  She  is  now  the  world's 
champion  woman  skater. 

I)  OSALIE  LOWE  WHITNEY 
has  been  appointed,  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  of  New  York,  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  and 
Dorothy  Kenyon,  Commissioner  of 
Licenses. 

J^AURA  KNIGHT,  English  artist, 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  British 
Empire  to  be  accorded  full  member- 
ship in  the  Royal  Academy. 

jyjRS.  WILBUR  F  R  I  B  L  E  Y, 
president  of  the  Housewives 
League  of  America,  flays  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan for  his  definition  of  the  leisure 
class  as  "families  who  afford  a  maid" 
as  did  also  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Both  declare  Mr.  Morgan  out- 
of-date  and  far  behind  the  times  of 
modern  "household  engineering." 
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r\R.  MILLICENT  L.  HATHA- 
WAY  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois medical  school  has  developed  a 
new  form  of  Vitamin  D,  the  bone 
growth  control  factor  in  nature. 

jyjRS.  J.  A.  EUALES  and  Mrs. 
George  P.  Brown  of  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  exchanged  courtesies  on 
their  birthday  celebrations,  February 
10,  and  March  30,  respectively.  Each 
was  101  years  old. 

T^)R.  JANE  HUNTLEY  BU- 
^  CHANAN  of  Ogden,  practic- 
ing physician  in  the  intermountain 
west  for  52  years,  died  last  month  at 
the  advanced  age  of  85. 

LA  RE    LEIGHTON'S    bodk 
"Four   Hedges"   is   an   artistic 

story  of  the  making  of  a  garden. 

With  the  advent  of  spring,  garden 

lovers  will  find  both  pleasure  and 

help  in  its  perusal. 

£ LEANOR  FARJEON  has  writ- 
ten a  biography  of  her  father's 
family.  The  author  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  actor  Joseph 
Jefferson. 

TZATHLEEN  N  ORRIS'  new 
book,  "Secret.  Marriage"  con- 
tains a  wholesome  lesson  for  the 
young  romantics.  How  many  will 
read  and  heed  is  a  question. 

A/TARGARET  LAWRENCE'S 
iV1  book,  "The  School  of  Femin- 
inity is  like  a  friendly  afternoon  with 
great  literary  women,  from  Jane 
Austin  to  Dorothy  Parker. 

DHYLLIS    BENTLEY'S    "Free- 
dom   Farewell,"    Elizabeth 
Bowen's  "House  of  Paris,"  Helen 
Ashton's   "Dust   Over  the   Ruins,' 
are  among  the  notable  recent  books. 


Asphalt  Deposits  Corroborate  The 
Book  of  Mormon 

By  E.  Cannon  Porter 

FROM  the  La  Brea  tar  pits,  Los  immense  extinct  bird  with  a  nine 

Angeles,  comes  mute  evidence  foot  spread  of  wings.    To  say  noth- 

of  the  truth  of  items  mention-  ing    of     pre-historic    bison,     bear, 

ed  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.    In  the  wolves,  deer,  and  foxes  that  closely 

latter  is  a  description  of  horses  used  resemble  the  present  form  of  these 

by  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites  in  animals. 

America.  It  is  believed  that  thirsty  animals 

Historians  have  claimed  that  there  went  there  to  drink,  the  oil  deposits 

were  no  horses  in  North  America  probably  keeping  water  on  the  sur- 

when  the  Spaniards  first  came.   The  face,  when  the  surrounding  country 

Indians  were  amazed  at  the  sixteen  was  dry.  These  were  trapped  in  the 

horses  brought  to  Mexico  by  Cortez.  sticky  mass.    The  more  they  strug- 

They  at  first  thought  that  the  equine  gled  the  deeper  they  sank.  Carnivor- 

and  his  rider  were  one  animal  like  a  ous  animals  attracted  by  the  scent  of 

centaur.    They  cut  off  the  head  of  a  easy  prey  pounced  upon  the  strug- 

horse  and  examined  it  with  a  great  gling  victims  and  were  themselves 

deal  of  curiosity.  sucked  into  the  lakes  of  tar. 

The  bubbling  asphalt  pits,   esti-  These  pits  are  located  in  Hancock 

mated  to  be  from  20,000  to  100,000  park,  a  2&l/2  acre  tract  presented  by 

years  old  have  yielded  the  skeletons  the  owner,  Col.  G.  Allen  Hancock, 

of  horses,  showing  that  the  animal  to  Los  Angeles.    Here  is  the  old  La 

originally  lived  in  America.  Brea  ranch  house  built  by  the  orgi- 

These  same  silent  witnesses  would  nal  settlers.  Eventually  a  museum  is 

incline  to  the  Latter-day  Saint  con-  to  be  erected  on  the  ground  to  house 

tention  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  the  reconstructed  skeletons  of  these 

located  on  the  American  continent —  pre-historic  monsters, 

near  Independence,  Missouri.  Many  of  these  now  make  an  im- 

Skeletons  of  elephants  and  cam-  pressive  display  at  the  Los  Angeles 

els  are  here,  larger,  and  apparently  County     Building     at     Exposition 

older   than   these   same   species   of  Park.   One  of  these  is  the  Imperial 

Asia.    It  has  been  generally  thought  elephant   with   its   enormous   tusks 

that  life  came  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  and  a  baby  elephant  with  a  broken 

via  a  northwest  passage.    The  mute  leg.    Bones  from  the  pits  have  been 

tar  pits  would  indicate  that  it  was  the  shipped    to    various     museums 

other  way  around.  Their  sticky  con-  throughout  the  world.     They  offer 

tents    have    preserved    the    bones  interesting  information  of  life  in  the 

through  the  ages,  although  all  flesh,  earth's  ice  era. 

fur,  hair,  feathers  and  beaks  have  The   pools   themselves   are   small 

been  destroyed.  oval    depressions    fenced    with    flat 

Besides  the  animals  already  men-  shale-like  stone  brought  from  Cap- 
tioned, there  are  remains  of  such  bases.  None  of  them  are  very  deep, 
strange  creatures  as  the  giant  ground  varying  from  six  to  thirty-five  feet, 
sloth,  the  saber  tooth  tiger  and  an  From  the  last  the  skeletons  of  fifteen 
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elephants  and  ten  mastodons  were 
taken.  From  the  fact  that  much 
wood  was  mixed  up  with  the  bones, 
it  would  indicate  that  the  country 
was  heavily  timbered  at  that  time. 
From  the  first  came  the  only  hu- 
man skull — probably  that  of  a  lost 
Indian.  Stone  artifacts  and  the  bones 
of  numerous  small  animals  similar 
to  what  we  have  now,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  of  much  later  date.  No 
human  life  is  indicated  at  the  time  of 
the  pre-historic  monsters. 

^\NE  of  the  largest  collections  of 
extinct  mammals  found  at 
Rancho  La  Brea  was  excavated  from 
pits  61-67  fused  into  a  single  lake. 
Much  of  the  material  was  well  pre- 
served. In  61  asphalt  pockets  varied 
in  size  from  one  to  ten  cubic  yards. 
Greatest  depth  reached  was  about 
twenty  feet.  About  250  skulls  were 
obtained:  mostly  dire  wolf  and 
saber-toothed  cat.  Associated  types 
included  coyote,  great  lion-like  cat, 
horse,  deer,  large  grazing  ground 
sloth  and  smaller  browsing  ground 
sloth. 

271    well   preserved   skulls   were 
taken  from  pit  67.    These  included 


most  of  the  types  listed  above,  as 
well  as  bison.  In  both  pits  remains 
of  young  camels  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Work  at  these  sites  was 
carried  on  by  the  L.  A.  Museum 
from  Sept.  17,  1914,  to  June  21, 
1915. 

Years  ago  the  asphalt  was  being 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  When  being  com- 
pressed, the  bones  were  removed  as 
being  unusable.  When  viewed  by 
Dr.  Merriam  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  he  recognized 
them  as  being  of  inestimable  scien- 
tific value.  When  scooped  up  out 
of  the  sticky  mass  the  bones  of  many 
different  animals  are  mixed  up  to- 
gether. These  are  sorted  and  com- 
plete skeletons  are  assembled  from 
them.  Given  a  bony  .framework,  an 
anatomist  can  tell  just  how  an  animal 
looked  when  alive. 

A  T  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  in 
Exposition  park,  there  is  a  hall 
devoted  to  these  reconstructed  crea- 
tures. The  ancient  horse  and  buffalo 
had  heads  larger  than  those  now 
living.  The  lion  is  bigger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  African  variety 
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today.  As  is  also  the  dire  wolf  of 
the  Neanderthal.  Foxes,  rabbits  and 
antelope  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
present. 

Here  in  a  glass  case  is  the  lone 
man's  skull,  preserved  in  the  tar 
when  those  of  his  compatriots  have 
long  since  returned  to  dust.  Most 
interesting  are  the  extinct  giant  and 
smaller  ground  sloth,  believed  to 
have  come  from  South  America ;  and 
the  Saber  toothed  tiger  which  gained 
its  sustenance  by  sinking  its  long 
tusk  into  the  neck  of  its  victim,  and 
sucking  its  blood. 

Out  in  the  park  where  the  pits  are 
a  group  of  statuary  has  been  built  of 
cement  by  F.  E.  R.  A.  workers.  It 
shows  the  figure  of  a  buffalo  lying 
on  its  side  in  the  asphalt.  A  saber 
toothed  tiger  is  devouring  it.  Near- 
by the  tiger's  mate  is  fighting  a  giant 
ground  sloth  that  has  come  to  the 
pits  to  drink. 

This  is  the  first  of  many  animal 
groups  designed  to  show  life  as  it 


existed  there  50,000  years  ago.  One 
of  the  sculptures  contemplated  is  a 
majestic  group  of  Imperial  elephants. 
Trees  now  grow  in  Hancock  Park 
and  the  newer  pools  are  fringed  with 
cat-tails  showing  the  presence  of 
water  near  the  surface.  Here  con- 
stantly the  age  old  tragedy  of  the 
pits  is  re-enacted.  Small  rodents' 
and  birds,  seeking  water,  are  sucked 
into  the  treacherous  depths. 

A  circus  that  put  up  its  tents  near- 
by had  an  elephant  get  down  in  the 
miry  ground.  By  attaching  chains 
to  it  and  several  of  the  other  pachy- 
derms, they  finally  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing it  out.  Three  small  boys  had  to 
be  rescued  from  a  swamp  in  a  nearby 
field  by  the  fire  department.  Another 
pool  is  now  being  dragged  for  the 
body  of  a  young  girl,  who,  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown,  got  lost 
in  that  vicinity. 

Children  and  commercial  enter- 
prises are  barred  from  the  park. 


SPRING 

By  Grace  Peterson 

To-day,  I  heard  spring  on  the  way. 
The  lark  carroling  at  break  of  day. 

To-day  I  felt  spring  in  the  air, 
The  kiss  of  soft  rain  on  my  hair. 

To-day  I  saw  a  bit  of  spring, 

A  crocus,  and  a  blue-bird  on  wing. 

To-day  I  touched  spring  all  around. 
I  planted  seed  in  soft  warm  ground. 

To-day  I  know  that  spring  has  come, 
For  new  buds  quivered  in  the  sun. 


The  Complaining  Teacher  and  the  Homes 
That  Are  Hard  to  Enter 


By  Merling  D.  Clyde 


Mrs.  Tyler  (over  the  tele- 
phone) :  "Yes,  Oh,  she  Won't  be 
able  to  go?  That  is  too  bad.  I 
can  go  alone  if  you  wish.  Oh,  you 
are  substituting  Sister  Horton. 
She  is  a  dear.  (Looks  from  the 
window.)  I  can  see  her  coming 
now.  I'll  hurry  and  meet  her.  Yes, 
thank  you.  Goodbye."  (Puts  on 
wraps.  Exits.)  Home.  A  little 
white-faced,  busy  mother  answers 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Admits 
two  teachers.  "Come  in,  sis- 
ters. (Shakes  hands.)  What  a 
nice  surprise,  Sister  Horton,  to  see 
you.  How  are  you  Sister  Tyler. 
Find  seats  if  you  can.  (Has  to 
move  little  clothing  from  chairs.) 
I  must  apologize  for  the  way  this 
place  looks.  Five  children  having 
measles  at  one  time  rather  upsets 
a  home.  But  they  are  back  in 
school  now." 

Mrs.  Tyler  (taking  a  seat 
gingerly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair)  : 
"Oh,  we  didn't  come  to  see  your 
house.  (Looks  around  critically.) 
It's  such  a  dirty  time  anyway.  1 
was  just  telling  Rob  this  morning 
I  have  to  clean  my  windows  twice 
a  week.  I  get  so  nervous  with 
things  in  a  mess." 

Mrs.  Horton :  "Did  you  say 
your  children  were  all  down  at 
once.    I'm  so  sor — " 

Mrs.  T. :  "Yes,  she's  surely  had 
a  time.  We  haven't  had  them  yet, 
and  I  do  hope  we  don't  get  them, 
either.  I  always  scrub  the  chil- 
dren before  they  enter  the  house 
to  get  the  germs  off.  Rob  says 
I'm  too  fussy.  I  was  coming  over 
to  help  Sister  Clark  here,  but 
seems  like  I  never  get  through." 


Mother:  "That  was  sweet  of 
you  to  think  of  us.  But  you  know 
how  good  John  is  to  help.  I'll  have 
to  tell  you  a  joke  on  him.  He 
wanted  to  bathe  the  boys  last 
night.  I  heard  the  twins  giggling 
away  in  bed.  And  what  do  you 
think,  those  little  tikes  had  let  him 
bathe  the  same  one  twice."  (All 
laugh.) 

Mother,  continuing:  "But  we 
did  get  along  fine.  The  elders 
came  in  each  day  and  we  were  all 
blessed.  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Sister  Horton?" 

Mrs.  H. :  "I  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally well,  thanks  to  my 
Heavenly  Father." 

Mrs.  T. :  "It  seems  so  good  to 
hear  someone  say  they  are  well. 
You  know,  I  suffer  so  all  the  time. 
And  I've  just  received  a  letter 
from  my  son,  and  they  are  out  of 
work.  I  just  don't  know  how  I'll 
ever  wait  on  them  if  they  come 
home  to  live.  It  disrupts  a  home 
so." 

Mrs.  H. :  "One  has  to  make  the 
best  of  each  trial  that  comes,  Sis- 
ter Tyler.  It  is  said  in  the  Good 
Book  'In  the  day  of  prosperity  be 
joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity 
consider:  God  also  hath  set  one 
over  against  the  other  that  man 
should  find  nothing  after  him.' 
(Turns  to  mother.)  I'm  afraid  we 
are  detaining  you  from  your  work. 
And  we  must  be  going  on  to  the 
other  homes.  We  have  such  a 
lovely  topic  this  month.  I  was 
hoping  we  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  you.  But  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come  to  meeting 
Tuesday." 
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Mother :  "Do  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent topic  each  month?" 

Mrs.  T. :  "Oh,  we  miss  giving 
the  topic  so  many  times.  Seems 
like  we  just  get  to  talking  and  the 
time  slips  by.  Most  of  them  have 
the  Magazine,  anyway."  (They 
all  rise.)  Mrs.  H.  takes  the  moth- 
er's hand. 

Mrs.  H. :  "I  wish  I  had  known 
you  were  all  ill,  and  I'm  glad  to 
know  you  are  well  again.  I'll  come 
over  in  a  day  or  so.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  you, 
dear." 

Mother:  "Thank  you,  Sister 
Horton.  Do  come  again,  both  of 
you.  Goodbye."  (Inside  of  next 
home  visible  to  audience.  A  square 
placard  states  "Rees'  Maternity 
Home."  Mother  and  grown 
daughter  folding  babies  clothes  or 
ironing,  mother  looks  out  sees 
teachers  coming.) 

Mother:  "Mary,  here  come  the 
Relief  Society  teachers,  and  one 
is  dear  old  Sister  Horton.  It  is 
like  a  tonic  to  have  her  come." 

Daughter:  "Do  you  think  she 
will  present  the  topic?" 

Mother:  "Oh,  I  do  hope  she 
will.  I  love  to  discuss  it  with 
them  when  I  can't  get  out  to  meet- 
ings. A  Maternity  home  doesn't 
leave  one  free  to  attend  church." 

Outside  :  The  teachers  in  view 
of  audience  walk  up  to  the  door. 
(A  corner  of  the  front  stage.) 

Mrs.  Tyler:  "We  won't  get  in 
here." 

Mrs.  H. :  "There  must  be  some- 
one home.  She  has  several  pa- 
tients." 

Mrs.  T. :  "That  is  always  the 
case,  but  I  seldom  raise  anyone." 
(Knocks  loudly,  and  long.) 

Mother  opens  door:  "How  do 
you  do,  sisters.  Come  in."  (Shakes 
hands.  Seats  them.)  Turns  to 
Mrs.  Horton.  "Where  is  Gwen 
todav?" 

Mrs.  H. :    "She  had  her  daugh- 


ter's children  to  tend  while  the 
mother  went  on  the  Temple  ex- 
cursion.    So  I  am  substituting." 

Mother:  "Well,  it's  nice  to  have 
you  come.  What  beautiful  mes- 
sage do  you  bring  me  today  ?  I'm 
in  need  of  cheer,  being  tied  like 
this,  you  know." 

Mrs.  H. :  "I  love  to  come,  too. 
I'm  always  glad  to  do  what  I  can 
to  help  carry  these  beautiful  mes- 
sages of  our  Gospel.  And  it  is  an 
especially  lovely  one  today.  It  is 
taken  from  the  twenty-seventh 
Psalm :  'The  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation — whom  shall  I  fear? 
The  Lord  is  the  stregth  of  my  life, 
of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?'  " 

Mother:  "And  we  have  all  been 
crying  about  depression  and 
troublesome  times.  That  is  how 
David  sustained  his  faith,  wasn't 
it?  By  repeating  the  promises 
God  has  made  to  his  children.  If 
only  we  weren't  so  weak!" 

Mrs.  H. :  "Yes,  we  do  grow 
away  from  Him,  depending  upon 
ourselves,  and  crying  that  evil  is 
falling  our  way." 

Mother:  "I  love  to  read  the 
Psalms.  One  of  my  favorites  is 
in  the  next  chapter,  I  believe  it's 
the  twenty-eighth.  Mary,  will  you 
please  hand  me  my  Bible.  Thank 
you,  dear.  (Turns  to  passage.)  I 
should  know  this  by  heart  as  many 
times  as  I  read  it :  'The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  my  shield.  My 
heart  trusted  in  Him,  and  I  am 
helped,  therefore  my  heart  great- 
ly rejoiceth  and  with  my  song  will 
I  praise  Him.'  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  your  theme,  isn't  it?  I  get 
so  much  comfort  from  those 
words." 

Mrs.  H. :  "Yes.  We  should  all 
remember  to  draw  upon  His 
strength  when  He  makes  such 
promises  to  us.  In  another  place 
it  says:  'Blessed  is  the  Nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  the 
people  whom  He  has  chosen  for 
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His  inheritance. '  We  know  that 
we  are  that  people,  but  only  as 
we  have  hope  in  His  Name  will 
He  have  mercy  upon  us." 

Mrs.  Tyler:"  "Only  this  morn- 
ing" I  was  fault-finding  with  my 
lot.  Then  I  picked  up  the  paper 
and  saw  how  blest  I  am  here  in 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  It 
made  me  very  humble." 

Mrs.  H. :  "I've  praised  God, 
too,  that  I  am  of  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple. Still,  I  wonder  if  we  do  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  will  all 
be  saved  because  of  His  great 
promises  to  us.  Rather  should  we 
be  looking  to  our  individual  lives 
to  see  if  we  deserve  salvation.  I 
wonder  often  that  God  is  so  pa- 
tient with  me  when  I  merit  so 
little  at  His  hands." 

Mrs.  T. :  "If  anyone  ever  merit- 
ed salvation,  Sister  Horton,  it  is 
you." 

Mrs.  H. :  "You  are  more  than 
kind,  my  dear  sister,  but  you  do 
not  know  my  weaknesses.  But  I 
try  to  study  and  obey  those  in 
authority.  Some  of  the  greatest 
good  that  has  come  to  me  has  been 
through  my  Relief  Society  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  greatest  privilege 
that  mortal  woman  can  have." 

Mrs.  Tyler  and  Mother:  "In- 
deed, it  is." 


(All  rise.) 

Mrs.  H. :  "We  must  not  detain 
you  longer."  (Shakes  hand  of 
daughter  who  has  been  an  inter- 
ested listener.  Invites  her  to  meet- 
ings. Takes  mother's  hand.  "I 
hope  you  can  leave  sometimes  to 
attend  meetings.  I've  enjoyed 
visiting  with  you.  It  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  the  topic  in 
interested  homes.  May  God  bless 
your  home  and  those  who  are  un- 
der ydur  loving  care.     Goodbye." 

Mother:  "Goodbye,  dear  sisters. 
It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  come." 

Curtain :  Outside,  as  the  two 
teachers  walk  along. 

Mrs.  Tyler:  Dear,  Sister  Hor- 
ton, this  has  been  the  most  won- 
derful afternoon  I  have  spent  in 
years.  I  am  glad  you  came  with 
me,  for  I  have  had  a  lesson  in 
spirituality  and  teaching.  You 
are  God-inspired.  Don't  you 
know,  I  never  realized  that  the 
members  on  my  district  were 
heart-hungry  to  discuss  these 
beautiful  topics?" 

Mrs.  H. :  "If  we  prepare  our- 
selves with  study  God  will  always 
open  the  way  for  us  to  be  of  serv- 
ice, thereby  broadening  our " 

and  the  voices  trail  away  as  the 
women  disappear  off  stage. 


APRIL'S  PROMISE 

By  Linnie  Parker 


As  I  watch  the  tiny  buds  burst  out 
And  the  dainty  leaves  unfold 
Or  see  the  dandelion  lift 
Its  head  of  purest  gold — 

As  my  feet  tread  o'er  the  fresh,  new 

grass 
Where  not  so  long  ago 
There  lay  just  dead  and  withered 

blades 
Covered  with  lifeless  snow — 
I  wonder,  as  Nature  comes  to  life, — 
The  trees  and  flow'rs  and  grain — 


How  anyone  could  ever  doubt 
That  man  will  live  again; 

For  if  such  a  magic,  living  thing 
As  Spring  can  come  to  pass, 
If  God  can  breathe  new  life  into 
Each  flower  and  blade  of  grass, 

How  well  we  know  that  rich,  new 

life 
To  each  of  us  He'll  bring — 
Spring  comes  to  tell  us  there  awaits 
For  us — a  greater  Spring ! 


Art  at  Eighty 

By  Fay  Ollerton 


A  GOOD  many  people  remem- 
ber Anna  Larsen  Gillespie, 
christened  Ane  Larsen  over  in 
Serrisklev,  Denmark,  many  years 
ago.  She  has  been  a  librarian  at 
the  Young  University  since  1906, 
when  Dr.  Brimhall  persuaded  her 
she  would  enjoy  a  library  more  than 
a  schoolroom.  She  was  tall  and  slen- 
der then,  bright-eyed  and  alert  with 
tiny  lines  in  her  face  and  white  hair 
in  natural  waves.  Now  at  seventy- 
nine  she  catalogues  where  once  she 
presided,  but  she  is  still  tall,  slender 
and  alert.  The  fine  lines  are  etched 
a  little  deeper,  the  white  waves 
bobbed. 

"You  don't  look  a  day  older,"  re- 
turning students  say  in  honest 
amazement,  "how  do  you  do  it?" 

"I'm  not  older,"  she  tells  them,  a 
bit  of  a  "humph"  in  her  voice  as 
she  looks  up  from  her  books  with 
a  quick  smile,  "I'm  too  busy  to  grow 
old." 

"But  when  are  you  going  to  quit 
working  so  hard?"  they  persist. 

"With  all  the  work  there  is  to  be 
done !"  she  remonstrates  as  she  lays 
down  her  pen  and  looks  out  at  Tim- 
panogos.  "I'd  like  to  take  a  year 
off  and  go  to  an  art  school,"  she 
says,  desire  in  her  voice. 

So  that's  the  secret !  She  wants  to 
go  to  an  art  school  when  she  is 
eighty !  Lucky  woman  even  to  think 
of  art  at  her  age.  Is  that  art  school 
yearning  a  sudden  interest  or  is  it 
something  carried  over  from  other 
days?  There  was  a  rumor  she  had 
not  used  her  pencil  or  brush  until  she 
was  seventy  years  of  age. 

She  scoffed  at  that:  "I  was  al- 
ways drawing  things  when  I  was  a 
child  in  school,  all  over  my  slates 


and  books.  'You're  wasting  time 
doing  that,'  the  teachers  would  scold 
me,  'and  you'll  come  to  no  good  end 
doing  it.'  But  I  went  right  on 
drawing." 

Determined  she  was  in  many 
things.  There  is  a  story  about  her 
going  from  Fountain  Green  to  Salt 
Lake  with  an  older  woman  to  meet 
an  emigrant  train.  The  two  of  them 
camped  on  the  Eighth  Ward  Square, 
now  the  City  and  County  block.  The 
train  was  delayed  and  day  after  day 
little  Ane  hung  out  their  washing 
on  the  sagebrush  that  grew  on  the 
edges  of  the  Square  and  wondered 
what  there  would  be  to  eat  for  din- 
ner. One  day  when  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  some  very  old  and  hard 
bread,  she  went  alone  because  the 
companion  had  forbidden  her  going 
— they  would  starve  first,  she  vowed 
to  seek  for  food.  "I  picked  out  the 
biggest  houses,"  Ane  said  after- 
wards, "and  told  them  what  had 
happened.  And  I  came  home  with 
my  apron  full  of  good  things  to  eat." 

Later  she  became  a  school  teacher, 
a  good  one  who  went  away  to  school 
so  that  she  would  be  more  fit.  And 
once  she  took  art  lessons  in  Provo. 
"I  didn't  create  anything,"  she  ex- 
plained quickly.  "I  didn't  think  I 
could  do  much  so  I  just  copied  from 
other  paintings."  Sometimes  she 
would  give  her  copies  for  wedding 
presents,  and  when  she  was  married 
she  painted  her  bread  box  and  her 
spice  cans. 

TT  was  not  until  she  was  seventy 
years  old  that  she  openly  espoused 
art.  "Bert  Esmond  said  to  me,  'An- 
nie, why  don't  you  go  up  to  Aspen 
Grove  and  study  under  Bent  Lar- 
sen?'  'Why   I   couldn't  learn  any- 
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thing,'  I  answered  him,  and  he  told 
me  I  was  denying  my  talent." 

It  took  courage  to  go  to  the  school 
that  first  summer.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  young  things  who  could 
trail  their  easels  over  the  Wasatch 
range  all  day  and  climb  Timpanogos 
at  night.  But  not  many  of  them 
could  outdo  Annie  Gillespie.  She 
walked  with  the  best  of  them.  "It 
was  foolish  to  think  of  climbing 
Timp.,"  she  said,  "but  I  could 'do 
everything  else." 

'HPHAT  summer  started  things. 
Another  vacation  she  studied 
with  Mr.  Randolph  of  the  California 
School  and  another  with  Lee  Green 
Richards.  Portrait  painting,  how- 
ever, is  not  her  forte.  She  prefers 
landscapes.  In  oil  and  water  colors 
she  painted  pictures  her  friends 
wanted  hung  in  their  living  rooms, 
and  Provo,  remember,  takes  its  art 
seriously.  But  never  was  she  satis- 
fied with  what  she  had  done.  It 
was  only  learning  with  her.  She  took 
more  interest  in  reading  about  art 
and  artists.  First  there  was  Elbert 
Hubbard  with  his  glimpses  into  the 
lives  of  the  old  masters ;  later  thick 
books  by  artists  and  critics.  Always 
when  she  finishes  reading  she  writes 
down  the  stirrings  of  her  mind.  "You 
never  learn  much  from  reading  un- 
less you  do,"  she  states  with  convic- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  is  ultra-modest 
about  her  pictures.  Most  of  them 
she  gives  to  her  friends.  When  a 
newspaper  man  wrote  that  she  sold 
the  main  part  of  her  paintings  she 
grew  very  angry.  "I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,"  she  stormed,  but 
admitted  in  a  calmer  moment  that 
she  did  sell  a  few.  Those  who  know 
her  well  tell  with  pleasure  of  a 
nephew  in  another  state  who  not 
only  ordered  her  pictures  for  his  new 
home  but  also  for  his  hospital. 


OUT  just  how  does  she  manage  to 
work  her  eight  hours  a  day,  to 
paint,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  busy 
social  and  cultural  life  of  a  university 
town? 

In  the  first  place  she  practices  the 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  part 
of  the  old  maxim.  If  she  is  tired 
she  goes  to  bed  right  after  supper — 
unless  there  is  a  party,  a  wedding,  a 
concert,  a  play,  or  a  sick  friend.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  darkest  winter  months, 
she  is  out  of  bed  and  ready  for  her 
newspaper,  a  bit  of  reading,  or  work. 
A  few  minutes  before  eight  she  has 
on  her  hat  and  coat,  waiting  for  the 
automobile  which  takes  her  to  the 
Grant  Library  on  the  hill.  That 
much  concession  she  makes  to  sev- 
enty-nine. 

"But  I  still  walk  a  lot,"  she  de- 
clares, "every  evening  when  I  can 
and  down  town  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness." 

Noon  time,  Provo  weather  per- 
mitting, she  likes  to  sit  in  the  sun. 
Occasional  spring  mornings  she 
thinks  she  would  like  to  sit  all  day, 
but  when  five  o'clock  comes  she  is 
the  last  of  the  library  trio  to  leave, 
grumbling  a  little  that  she  can't  stay 
longer  when  there  is  so  much  work 
to  be  done. 

After  she  comes  from  the  Library 
she  paints,  rests,  or  reads  a  little. 
At  a  musical  she  may  doze  a  bit,  but 
if  it  is  a  lecture  she  is  on  the  front 
row  enjoying  every  word.  Week 
ends,  when  she  isn't  painting  or 
otherwise  busy,  she  is  apt  to  spend 
in  Salt  Lake  with  her  son. 

Eating?  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  sensible 
about  that:  "I  eat  almost  anything 
I  want,  but  I  don't  care  for  very 
much  and  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  simpler  things  are  best." 

Clothes  she  likes.  "People  ought 
to  dress  well  if  they  can,"  she  in- 
sists, and  because  her  friends  like 
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to  see  her  in  white  and  pastel  shades 
she  eschews  the  dark  and  somber 
colors.  Being  slender  and  possessed 
of  a  spring  in  her  walk,  she  can  wear 
the  new  clothes  as  charmingly  as  a 
girl. 

"I'm  not  old,"  she  says  again. 
"Why  should  I  be  when  I  feel  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  see  my 
new  picture  sometime,"  she  adds, 
her  voice  softening.  "It's  one  of 
Timpanogos.     I've  been  working  on 


it  for  a  long  time  and  it's  the  first 
thing  I've  done  that  satisfies  me. 
"Of  course,"  she  adds  hastily,  "it's 
not  finished  yet." 

Next  year,  when  she  is  eighty,  she 
would  like  to  take  a  year  off  and  go 
to  art  school.  There's  one  in  San 
Francisco  she  would  like  and  she 
thinks  she  would  enjoy  a  winter  in 
California.  "I  could,"  she  says,  de- 
sire again  strong  in  her  voice,  "paint 
all  I  want  to  then." 


CALLING  STILL 

By  Elsie  E.  Barrett 

We  need  Religious  armour  as  of  yore 

When  Jesus  walked  and  talked  upon  the  shore 
Of  Galilee ; 

We  hear  across  the  waves  His  clarion  call 

Once  heard  by  Peter,  Andrew,  John  and  Paul 
"Come  follow  me." 

The  same  today  as  yesterday  He  cares, 

The  self-same  One  this  message  still  declares 
"Have  faith  and  pray." 

His  voice  will  ring  throughout  eternities, 

As  now  it's  ringing  down  the  centuries 
"I  am  the  way." 

That  prophesied  eleventh  hour  has  come, 

No  rest,  no  peace,  but  pandemonium. 
We  need  to  work  ; 

For  ne'er  before,  so  near  with  guilt  that  sears 

Has  danger  lurked  in  byways  fraught  with  tears ; 
No  time  to  shirk. 

Sin  stalks  abroad  with  steadfast  daring  tread ; 
On  worldly  storm-tossed  waves  we  sail  in  dread  ; 

His  "Peace  be  still" 
Will  help  despairing  souls  to  stem  the  tide 

If  we  in  patient  willingness  abide 

His  Father's  Will. 
Yes,  Lucifer  is  out,  his  baits  are  set, 

He's  here  to  WIN  with  shot  and  bayonet, 
And  LIES  that  sting; 

Our  only  hope  is  Jesus  calling  still 

"Come  follow  me  and  all  my  laws  fulfill." 
Our  Savior  King. 


Pussy  Willows 

By  C.  Frank  Steele 

SEE   you   at   dinner   time,    ma !  the  cheeks  of  Frances  Beattie.     She 

Goodbye !       This    from    little  smiled  through  tears  that  had  welled 

Freddie.  up  in  her  eyes. 

"Bye,   mother!   And,   mother  —  She   was   her  own   grave,   cour- 

please   don't   forget — I've   just  got  ageous,  optimistic  self  again.  Spring 

to  have   my   new   dress    for    Beth  was  calling.     Harold  had  left  the 

Watson's  party  next  week.     Can't  farm  early  for  a  neighboring  town 

you  get  it  today  ?  I  want  something  where  a  little  construction  work  was 

new  so  badly,  mother.     My  clothes  reported  to  be  opening  up.     There 

are  all  so  shabby,  mother,  and  the  he  hoped  to  find  employment.  Baby 

rest   of   the   girls   are  getting  new  Harold   had   finished  his   porridge 

spring  outfits."     This   from   Betty  and   was   tugging   at   his   mother's 

Ann.  dress   pleading   for   a  walk.     And 

And  Frances  Beattie  kissed  her  why  not  ? 
two  eager  children  as  they  dashed  She  would  just  -walk  down  the 
to  school.  "Be  sure  to  be  home  familiar  path  to  Berry  Creek  and 
early,  children,  for  dinner.  And,  back.  The  thought  was  genuinely 
Betty  Ann,  don't  worry.  You  shall  alluring  after  the  long,  cold  winter 
have  your  new  dress  for  the  party."  with  its  countless  tasks  and  anxi- 
They  were  gone.  Dinner!  A  new  eties.  Once  out  in  the  great,  open 
dress!  The  words  fell  dark  and  world,  feeling  the  first  magic  of 
leaden  on  the  heart  of  Frances  Beat-  spring,  life  looked  changed.  It  was 
tie.  She  had  pinched  through  the  early  morning.  Already  the  grass 
winter  somehow,  but  today,  as  well  was  green,  the  crocuses  were  bloom- 
she  knew,  the  family  larder  was  all  ing  here  and  there  along  the  hill- 
but  empty.  Nothing  save  a  few  side's  sunny  slopes  and  it  seemed 
bare  necessities  were  on  the  shelves  from  a  score  of  points  in  the  fields 
that  Harold  Beattie  once  kept  laden  the  meadowlarks  were  heralding 
with  the  good  things  of  the  season.  their  return.  The  prairie  mother 
But  a  succession  of  dry  years,  un-  listened.  The  song  of  the  birds 
employment,  and  depressed  markets  was  a  song  of  new  hope, 
had  changed  all  this,  and  the  Beattie  "O  mumsy — look !"  cried  Baby 
family  were  on  the  verge  of  want.  Harold,  pointing  a  pink  finger  at  a 
Only  his  heroic,  resourceful  wife —  clump  of  pussy  willows  near  the 
and  well  Harold  Beattie  knew  it —  tiny  stream  now  racing  joyously 
had  kept  the  family  off  relief.  Often  through  the  happy  valley.  "Mumsy, 
it  was  a  mystery  to  the  anxious  let's  get  some,"  the  child  shouted, 
but  helpless  Harold,  how  she  had  running  ahead  to  gather  some  of 
kept  the  children  fed  and  their  few  the  fuzzy  little  harbingers  of  spring, 
clothes  clean  and  neatly  mended.  Pussy  willows,  large,  fresh,  beau- 
tiful soft  pussy  willows  !  Frances 
A  ND  now  it  was  coming  Spring  Beattie  paused  in  admiration  as  she 
and  a  mellowing  breeze  from  surveyed  the  display  before  which 
the  distant,  lilac-colored  hills  cooled  her  little  son  was  dancing.    Her  face 
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was  a  study.  Who  does  not  love  these 
pretty,  silver-tipped  cuttings  in  early 
spring?  Could  she — could  it  be 
done  ?  Why  not  ? 

'TpHE  next  day  was  Saturday. 
Harold  Beattie  had  not  returned 
and  Frances  was  worried.  Bridge- 
town was  22  miles  away  and  she  had 
to  get  there  and  get  there  early. 
By  six  o'clock  she  was  watching  the 
road.  An  hour  passed  and  just  as 
it  seemed  that  her  vigil  was  to  end 
in  failure  there  appeared  a  city-, 
bound  car.  She  soon  saw  it  was 
Charlie  Pearce  at  the  wheel  of  the 
ancient  auto  chugging  noisily  down 
the  highway.  Beside  him  sat  his 
wife,  Martha. 

"Mr.  Pearce,  O  Mr.  Pearce — are 
you  going  to  town?"  cried  Frances 
from  the  doorway  of  her  front 
room.  The  car  came  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  the  gate. 

"Yes,  we're  off  to  town.  Going 
to  market,  Mrs.  Beattie  ?"  This  from 
the  good-natured  driver. 

"Why,  Frances,  what  on  earth 
have  you  got  to  sell  ?"  asked  Hyrum 
peering  curiously  out  of  the  car  at 
his  neighbor. 

"Pussy  willows !"  And  Frances 
laughed. 

"What!"  This  from  the  Pearces 
in  unison. 

"Yes,  pussy  willows.  Those  city 
folk  will  snap  them  up  in  a  hurry, 
Mr.  Pearce — in  fact,  they've  got 
to.  May  I  ride  to  town  with  you, 
and  may  I  place  my  pussy  willows 
in  your  stall,  please?" 

"Why,  sure,  Frances,  but  I  think 
it's  a  pack  of  foolishness.  You're 
just  a  wastin'  your  time.  Why 
Martha  has  a  terrible  time  getting 
rid  of  her  butter  and  eggs  and  fresh 


meat  and  thinge  like  that.  So  I 
can't  see  anybody  a  buyin'  pussy  wil- 
lows.    But  come  along,  Frances." 

And  soon  Frances  and  her  great 
clusters  of  pussy  willows  were  in 
the  car  and  along  with  them  a  sign 
in  gay  colors:  "Greet  the  Spring 
with  fresh-cut  Pussy  Willows !  On- 
ly 25  cents  a  bunch !" 

TT   was  eight   o'clock    that    night 

when  Frances  Beattie  climbed  out 
of  the  Pearce  auto  and  presented 
herself  to  her  anxious  family  await- 
ing her  return.  They  were  standing 
in  the  doorway  to  give  her  a  wel- 
come. Mr.  Beattie  had  returned  and 
was  holding  Baby  Harold  in  his 
arms.  As  the  parcel-laden  Frances 
made  her  way  into  the  house  she 
assumed  the  role  of  a  belated  Santa 
Claus.  Mysterious  packages  were 
tossed  about  and  opened  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity. 

"Marbles,  candies,  cookies — and 
real  new  overalls!"  It  was  Freddie 
who  screamed  his  delight. 

"Joy,  O  joy!  My  new  dress.  O 
mother,  you're  wonderful,"  cried 
Betty  Ann  rushing  to  her  mother 
with  a  volley  of  kisses.  "And  it's 
mauve,  just  the  shade  we've  talked 
about,  isn't  it,  mother?" 

"And  Daddy,  look — here's  a  new 
wheelbarrow  for  me.  Now  I  can 
help  in  the  garden!"  It  was  Baby 
Harold's  turn  to  rejoice  and  he  did 
it  with  eyes  shining. 

"Frances,  dear,  tell  me  how  you 
did  it?"  asked  the  puzzled  husband 
looking  from  the  children's  gifts  to 
a  box  of  groceries  that  Mr.  Pearce 
had  pushed  in  through  the  door. 

Frances  smiled.  "Pussy  willows 
— a  new  cash  crop,"  she  replied. 


A  Daily  Storm 

By  Eunice  I.  Gardner 

DO  you  have  a  storm  each  even-  of  projects.     However,  he  isn't  the 

ing?    If  not,  you  are  missing  violent,  destructive  kind  of  cyclone, 

one   of   the   most   interesting  but  one  who  is  full  of  vitality  and 

phases  of  family  life.     I  do  not  al-  original    ideas    and    loves   to    make 

hide  to  any  condition  of  the  weather,  things  hum.    His  older  brother,  who 

nor  yet  to  verbal  storms  which  are  is  away  attending  college,   is  more 

prevalent  in  some  households.    This  serene  and  serious,  so  I  used  to  call 

storm  is  in  a  class  by  itself.     Those  him  my  breeze.    Yet  at  times,  when 

fortunate  mothers  who  have  expe-  fired  with  some  mighty  purpose,  the 

rienced  it  in  by-gone  days,  as  well  as  gentle  breeze  could  suddenly  become 

those  who  are  at  present  enjoying  a  hurricane." 

its  daily  tonic  effect,  will  unanimous-  The  three  girls  soon  returned  from 

ly  agree  that  it  is  refreshing  and  stim-  school  and  joined  the  cyclone.     My 

ulating  to  the  soul.  visitor  could  readily  see  why  I  called 

One  bright  day  in  the  early  spring  my        vivacious        thirteen-year-old 

a  dear  friend  spent  an  afternoon  at  daughter  my  whirlwind,  and  why  the 

my  home.     About  4:30  p.  m.  I  re-  titles    given  the  ten-year-old    twins 

marked :  were  gale  and  zephyr. 

"I  am  so  glad  we  have  enjoyed  a  My  friend  was  one  who  loves  and 

confidential    visit    together    without  appreciates  children.     They  quickly 

any  interruptions.    In  a  few  minutes  responded  to  her  sincere  and  under- 

I  expect  my  storm  to  come,  and  then  standing  attitude.     She  entered  into 

privacy  will  be  an  impossibility."  their  delightful  plans  and  became  as 

With  a  bewildered  expression,  she  eager  and  enthusiastic  as  any  one  of 

looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  the  group.     She  left  me  regretting 

blue  sky  overhead.  that  she,  a  lover  of  children,  was  de- 

"A  storm,  do  you  say?    I've  heard  nied  having  a  storm  of  her  own. 
of  a  'bolt  from  the  blue,'  but  sure- 
ly you  aren't  predicting  a  storm  on  a  COME  days  when  you  feel  gloomy 
day  like  this !"  she  laughingly  pro-  over  a  real  or  fancied  slight  you 
tested.  have  received,  and  are  ready  to  in- 

At  that  moment  we  heard  a  merry  dulge  in  self-pity,  that  most  destruc- 

whistle  down  the  street.  tive  of  indoor  sports,  think  of  your 

"Here  comes  the  fore-runner  of  approaching  storm  and  its  many  pos- 
the  storm,"  I  explained  as  my  sturdy  sibilities  for  diversion  and  happiness, 
fifteen-year-old  scout  came  whistling  Be  prepared  when  it  comes,  so 
up  the  sidewalk.  The  school  bus  had  you  won't  appear  bored  or  indiffer- 
just  returned  from  its  daily  trip  to  ent.  Be  ready  to  cooperate  with  your 
the  high  school  in  the  neighboring  children  and  enjoy  their  companion- 
town,  ship.    Encourage  them  in  their  pro- 

"Really,  my  dear  friend,"  I  con-  jects,  and  welcome  their  friends  to 

tinued,  "I  have  daily  storms  of  va-  come  to  your  home  to  participate  in 

rying  degrees  of  intensity.  But  there  their  plans  and  enterprises, 

is  always  a  storm,  for  in  our  family  No  woman  need  ever  be  lonely  or 

we  have  the  materials  for  all  vari-  sad  very  long  if  she  has  a  daily  storm 

eties.    This  boy  I  call  my  cyclone  or  to  vary  her  activities.    It  is  a  Messed 

tornado  because  he  makes  the    most  opportunity  for  mothers.    Make  the 

noise  and  starts  the  greatest  number  most  of  it. 


Full  Measure 


By  Roxana  F.  Hase 


EMMA  Lerner  stopped  her  lit- 
tle coupe  in  front  of  Jerusha 
Brown's  bungalow.  "Well, 
here  we  are,  Lelia,  our  very  last 
visit  of  the  month." 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  snow 
Lelia  sighed,  "well,  one  thing  sure, 
we  won't  get  into  her  house  today. 
This  snow  is  wet  and  we  might  track 
up  her  rug." 

"But  I  intend  to  get  in,  Lelia. 
Come  on." 

They  wiped  their  feet  carefully 
on  the  porch  mat  and  rang  the  bell. 
Almost  immediately  Jerusha  opened 
the  door  a  crack,  duster  in  hand,  al- 
though it  was  mid-afternoon.  There 
was  no  warmth  in  her  short  reply  to 
their  greeting,  but  Emma  Lerner 
was  known  as  a  resourceful  wom- 
an. They  had  not  been  invited  in 
for  the  past  two  months  and  she 
hoped  to  find  out  why.  Lelia  would 
gladly  have  cancelled  the  call,  but 
not  so  Emma. 

"My,  but  it  smells  good  in  there, 
Sister  Brown.  You  must  be  bak- 
ing bread." 

"I  am,"  but  there  was  no  signs  of 
her  relenting,  nor  did  she  relinquish 
her  hold  upon  the  inner  door  knob. 

Emma  cleared  her  throat.  "We 
have  a  special  message  for  you  this 
month,  Sister. Brown,  but  we  do  not 
want  you  to  take  cold  standing  there 
in  a  draught." 

Jerusha  hesitated  a  moment  long- 
er and  looked  dubiously  at  their 
damp  shoes.  "Well,  I  guess  you 
might  as  well  come  in.  I  sure  do 
wish  the  weather  would  clear  up. 
The  snow  makes  so  much  extra 
work." 

"Yes,  but  I  love  the  tingle  it  gives 


one.  My,  but  you  have  things  nice 
and  cozy." 

Jerusha  brushed  an  imaginary 
speck  of  dust  from  the  leather  dav- 
enport and  asked  them  to  sit  down. 
She  sat  very  stiff  and  erect  on  the 
edge  of  a  rocking  chair  and  waited 
for  Emma  to  begin. 

"First,  we  would  like  to  invite 
you  to  attend  our  Annual  Day  party 
on  March  17th.  We  always  have  a 
lovely  time.  Then  as  Second  Coun- 
selor I  have  been  commissioned  to 
ask  you  to  consider  the  position  of 
pianist   for   our  organization." 

"Oh,  no,  no.  I  couldn't  possibly. 
My  home  keeps  me  too  busy.  I  never 
have  felt  that  I  could  give  time  to 
the  church  on  week  days." 

"But  Rosalie  is  nearly  through 
high  school,  and  she  must  help  you 
a  good  deal." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  here  to  see  that  she 
does  things  properly.  She  is  my 
only  child  you  know  and  I  want  her 
to  be  a  good  housekeeper  at  least. 
To  me  the  home  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  the  world." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  Lelia  put  in, 
"and  the  Relief  Society  helps  us  to 
make  our  homes  better  all  the  time." 

"Well,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  1 
started  to  Relief  Society  I  should 
be  neglecting  something  here.  You 
know  that  I  never  miss  church  on 
Sunday,  and  John  pays  our  tithes 
and  offerings  and  I  feel  that  quite 
sufficient." 

"But  did  you  ever  think  of  tith- 
ing yourself,  Sister  Brown?" 

"Tithing  myself  ?" 

"Exactly.  I  mean  giving  one 
tenth  of  yourself,  or  your  talents,  or 
time  to  the  church." 
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"Well  of  all  things !    Why  a  per-  really  an  inspired  organization.  The 

son  wouldn't  be  able  to  accomplish  Prophet  himself  gave  it  to  us  with 

anything  else."  promises  of  great  blessings.    Would 

"You  would  be  surprised  how  you  have  time  to  play  my  favorite 
much  more  you  really  do  accomplish,  song  for  us,  Sister  Brown?  As  I 
Sister  Brown.  And  tithing  ourselves  remember,  you  have  a  very  fine  so- 
has  been  the  special  hobby  of  some  prano  voice,  too.  The  Lord  did  not 
of  us  this  winter.  I  have  never  endow  you  with  all  of  these  fine  tal- 
found  anything  more  worthwhile  ents  for  naught." 
nor  interesting.  You  with  your  Jerusha  laid  her  beloved  duster  on 
wonderful  musical  talent  would  have  the  polished  floor  and  played,  "Make 
no  trouble  at  all  in  making  your  the  World  Brighter."  Her  face 
quota.  Your  time  at  Relief  Society  glowed  with  pride  as  she  sang  with 
could  be  counted,  and  your  prac-  ease  the  highest  notes  while  Lelia 
tice  time  at  home.  Also  whatever  had  to  pause  for  breath.  Quickly 
time  you  spent  studying  the  lessons,  she  turned  the  pages  to  "Have  I 
Some  of  the  members  are  giving  Done  Any  Good  in  the  World  To- 
their  tenth  in  these  ways ;  music,  day  ?"  "This  was  always  my  moth- 
singing,  visiting  the  sick  or  home-  er's  favorite  song,"  she  said.  "Let's 
bound,    making    calls    as    visiting  s{ng  ft » 

teachers    canning   fruit,  or  sewing  The's        ended  th      all  sat  back 

for  donations.     You  would  marvel  -n  meditatfon  for  a  n^oment.     The 

at  the  ways    and  means    available.  peacefulness     seemed     almost     t00 

many  ot  them  are  giving  far  more  ■,.  ,     , 

,1      J        ,     ,,  „       &       b  sweet  to  disturb, 
than  one-tenth. 

Emma  looked  at  her  watch.       It 

T^MMA  had  used  the  right  psy-  is  SettinS  late-  We  really  must  be 
^  chology.  Jerusha  had  an  in-  |omS-  What  is  your  answer,  Sister 
born  sense  of  duty.  Yet  she  had  *rown?  This  seems  an  odd  time  of 
never  considered  the  auxiliary  or-  *he  ^  *°  be  putting  in  a  new  or- 
ganizations of  the  church  as  being  ficer'  but  Sister  Anderson  is  moving 
of  much  importance.  She  began  to  ?w^>  a"d  besides  it  will  give  you  a 
wonder  now  if  the  people  of  the  better  chance  to  be  in  practice  foi 
ward  really  did  consider  her  as  one  next  winter. 

that,  wasn't  doing  her  full  duty.  The  Jerusha  glanced  about  her  living- 
Lord  himself  had  set  Sunday  apart  room  once  more  as  though  she  really 
as  a  day  of  worship.  She  fully  be-  felt  that  this  was  the  last  time  that 
lieved  in  keeping  the  Sabbath.  She  she  would  see  it  in  such  an  immacu- 
sighed  heavily.  "I  wonder  if  we  late  state.  She  started  to  pick  up  her 
really  are  supposed 'to  do  that?"  duster,  then  laughed  and  said,  "I 
Emma's  answer  was  realy,  "And  just  can't  seem  to  keep  my  hands 
why  not  ?  Truly  the  windows  of  off  of  that  thing.  But  I  believe  you 
heaven  have  opened  up  and  poured  are  right.  Perhaps  a  little  personal 
rich  blessings  upon  all  of  our  mem-  tithing  is  just  what  I  need.  You  say 
bers.  They  have  all  remarked  about  that  meeting  begins  at  two  o'clock? 
it.    You  know  the  Relief  Society  is  I'll  be  there." 


Phebe 

By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 

IT  was  springtime  in  Bethany,  lit-  this  affliction.  Phebe  didn't  know, 
tie  Phebe  sat  in  the  afternoon  they  hadn't  told  her,  she  was  but 
sunshine  upon  her  father's  four  when  she  had  fondled  a  little 
house.  Of  many  things,  she  liked  the  sightless  lamb  and  then  she  had  been 
sun  the  best,  liked  to  feel  it  caressing-  — cursed  ?  no !  not  cursed.  He'd  al- 
ly about  her.  It  was  almost  like  ways  known  it  wasn't  that,  life  was 
seeing,  for  Phebe  was  blind.  far  too  beautiful  to  do  that.     He 

This  hour  her  brother  sat  beside  loved  even  the  rocks  that  crowded 

her  and  talked  of  many  things ;  he  in  the  streets  and  the  beauty  of  Jeru- 

noted  now  her  delicate  and  exquisite  salem  so  high  upon  the  hills.     And 

features,  her  dainty  form,  and  tried  now  see  what  this  man  Jesus  had 

anew  to   show   her   what  his   eyes  said,  when  He  healed  the  blind  beg- 

beheld.  gar  by  the  way,  "neither  hath  this 

"But  a  little  way  to  our  south,"  man  sinned,   nor   his   parents :   but 

he  said,  "is  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  that  the  works  of  God  should  be 

hills  the  shepherds  tend  their  flocks.  made  manifest  in  him."  Yet  people 

It  is  very  beautiful  there  by  night."  crossed  the  street  before  their  door, 

He  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  North,  and  many  whispers   speculated   on 

many  people  were  now  passing  to  the  hidden  evil  of  his  parents, 

and  from  Jerusalem,  a  mile  or  so  "And  He  is  coming  now  to  Beth- 

away.     The  road  wound  downward  any?"  questioned  Phebe,  a  look  of 

to  walls  white  in  the  sunshine.  joy  upon  her  face. 

Lowering  his  voice,  he  told  her  of  "It  is  to  the  home  of  Mary  and 

a  man  named  Jesus  whom  he  had  Martha  he  comes  this  day,  He  is  on 

seen  and  heard  beside  the  sea  of  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  whis- 

Galilee.     "And  many  souls  believe  pered  they  will  crown  Him  King." 
and  hear  who  never  saw  or  heard 

on  Him,"  he  added,  "and  many  see  ^HE  sun's  last  rays  were  fading 

before,  and  many  walk  who  were  in  the  west,  turning  the  world 

lame.    But  many  hate  Him  bitterly  to  gold,  in  the  glow  Phebe  leaned 

and  seek  His  life."  forward  toward  the   road,   a  large 

Phebe  raised  her  eyes  wondering-  company   of  people   were   drawing 

ly,  trying  to  understand.     Her  eyes  near,  Phebe  listened  to  the  noise  of 

were  brown  with  little  flecks  of  gold  footsteps  and  mingled  voices, 

in  them,  like  the  tints  in  the  deep  "Jesus   leads  the  company,"  her 

brown  of  her  hair.  brother  whispered,  "I  wish  that  you 

"His  hair  is  like  yours,  Phebe,"  could  see   Him,   Phebe,  but  I  will 

he  said,  "so  are  His  eyes ;  He  seems  take  you  to  Him,  yet  e'er  night  falls." 

to  see  so  far,  so  very  far — "  his  voice  "But  I — I  already  see,"  breathed 

died  away  into  his  thoughts.  the  girl  in  wonder,  "and  oh  far  more, 

Ten  long  years  he  had  led  this  I  see  the  Love  He  has  for  all  man- 
little  sister  by  the  hand   over   the  kind.     I  vow  to  love  others  and  do 
rocky  heights  of  Bethany ;  and  ten  for  them  as  He  would  have  me." 
long  years  neighbors    and    friends  Amidst  the  tumult  and  the  noise 
alike  had  avoided  them  because  of  Jesus,   perceiving  virtue  had   gone 
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out  of  Him,  gave  the  girl  a  reassur- 
ing glance  and  then  passed  on. 

A  TIRED  little  woman  with  wavy 
brown  hair,  graying  about  her 
temples,  sat  before  a  gathering  of 
saints,  in  the  home  of  Aquilla  and 
Pricilla  in  far  away  Rome.  Aquilla 
had  finished  the  business  of  the  eve- 
ning ;  he  was  concluding  his  talk : 
"And  now,"  he  said,  reading  from 
a  letter,  "Paul  says,  T  commend  un- 
to you  Phebe,  our  sister  which  is  a 
servant  of  the  church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea : 

That  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord, 
as  becometh  Saints,  and  that  ye  as- 
sist her  in  whatsoever  business  she 
hath  need  of  you,  for  she  hath  been 
a  succorer  of  many  and  of  myself 
also.'  " 

Aquilla  looked  up,  "now  as  you 
already  know,  Phebe  has  followed 
where  ever  there  are  saints  organ- 
ized, to  assist  those  who  have  the 
love  of  Jesus  in  their  hearts,  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  needy.  We  are 
honored  by  her  presence :  Sister 
Phebe  is  tired  from  her  long  journey, 
but  will  salute  you." 

From  beside  Aquilla  the  tired  little 
form  arose,  she  wondered  what  she 
could  say  this  night.  And  then  again, 
as  many  years  ago,  she  saw  the  form 
of  Jesus  coming  up  the  toilsome  road 


to  Bethany,  His  face  turned  toward 
the  great  tower  of  David,  looming 
in  the  distance,  high  above  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  eyes  of  her  un- 
derstanding were  opened  and  she 
saw  again  His  great  love  for  all  men  ; 
it  was  this,  coupled  with  the  testi- 
mony of  her  blessing,  that  had  ever 
carried  her  on. 

Those  crowded  there  saw  the  pale 
face  flush,  the  shoulders  straighten, 
her  eyes  became  luminous  and  ten- 
der. In  a  voice  full  and  vibrant  she 
saluted  them  and  said,  "I  had  almost 
forgotten,  it  is  nearing  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  who  laid  down  His 
life  for  us.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  begin  this  night  an  organization 
to  care  for  the  least  of  His ;  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  express  our 
love  for  Him  in  gifts  to  the  needy. 
Our  brother  Paul  is  himself  carry- 
ing comfort  to  the  afflicted  saints  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  saints  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia.  He  sends  you 
special  greetings,  as  have  all  his 
fellow  workers ;  and  I  repeat,  be 
happy  in  the  blessings  of  Christ 
Jesus.  If  ye  are  doing  good  and 
have  good  will  t'wards  all,  be  ye 
blessed  so  many  times  more — " 

And  so,  in  Rome,  many  miles 
from  Bethany,  relief  was  organized, 
and  many  back  along  the  route  of 
her  travels  carried  aid  and  cheer  to 
saddened  hearts. 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 


Swedish  Mission 


COMETIME  ago  greetings  from 
the  Relief  Society  Board  of  the 
Swedish  Mission  reached  the  office. 
This  board  was  organized  under  the 
Presidency  of  Elder  Gustav  W. 
Forsberg  in  September,  1933,  and 
has  continued  in  connection  with  the 
Mission  President  and  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  European  Mission,  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Relief  So- 


The  saints  extended  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  were  eager  to  get  the  in- 
structions in  Relief  Society  activity 
and  the  educational  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  Missions  where 
the  Annual  Dues  have  been  success- 
fully instituted,  and  the  sisters  are 
for  the  most  part  very  willing  and 
eager  to  support  the  organization. 
The  following  lines,  quoted  from 
the  Vingaker  Branch,  are  typical  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Mission : 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  BOARD  OF  SWEDISH  MISSION 


ciety.  The  above  picture  is  that  of 
the  sisters  who  now  constitute  this 
Board. 

Sister  Axeline  Peterson,  President 
of  the  Swedish  Mission  Relief  So- 
cieties, reports  that  a  visit  to  all  the 
branches  was  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1935.  These  visits  were 
a  source  of  great  pleasure,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  great 
enthusiasm  in  the    Relief    Society. 


"The  sisters  here  send  their  hearty 
greetings  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Relief  Society.  It  was  an  unforget- 
able  Sunday  for  us  all  when  we  met 
with  the  Mission  President.  Words 
cannot  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
labor  of  love  our  sisters  are  doing 
and  for  all  the  good  teachings  and 
valuable  advice  we,  in  our  imperf ect- 
ness,  received.  We  will  try  to  re- 
member  them   and   put   them   into 
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practical  use.  We  all  talked  about 
you  last  Sunday  and  we  extend  to 
you  a  hearty  invitation  to  come 
again.  I  now  know  that  each  and 
every  one  of  the  sisters  here  gladly 
will  pay  their  yearly  Dues.  May 
God  abundantly  reward  your  self- 
sacrificing  labors.  ..." 

It  is  easy  to  work  where  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  so  fine.  There  are 
now  fifteen  branches  organized  in 
the  Swedish  Mission.  The  sisters 
are  faithful  and  devoted,  and  regard 
it  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  add 
their  part  toward  making  the  Relief 
Society  successful. 

German- Austrian  Mission 

JMMEDIATELY  following  the 
holiday  season  came  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  Christmas  party 
which  was  held  by  the  Relief  Society 
in  Berlin  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
color-scheme  of  silver  and  white  was 
carried  out  in  all  the  decorations.  On 
entering  the  hall  where  the  party  was 
held,  one  was  greeted  with  the  soft, 
mellow  light  of  candles,  and  soft  mu- 
sic suggested  the  beauty  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  one  corner  of  the  room 
stood  a  beautiful  Christmas  Tree, 
lighted  with  tallow  candles,  all  snow- 
white.  Bon-bons,  nuts  and  candy 
were  wrapped  in  silver  wrappings. 
At  the  side  of  the  tree  stood  a  small 
table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  with 
a  centerpiece  of  pine  boughs  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  nest.  From 
this  rose  four  extra  long  white  can- 
dles, with  pine  boughs  decorated  in 
silver  trimmings.  On  each  side  of 
the  room,  extending  the  entire 
length,  were  two  tables  covered  with 
white  cloths  and  decorated  with  pine 
boughs  and  dainty  vases.  Small 
candles,  alternating  green  and  red 
supplied  the  light.  People  were  seat- 
ed round  the  tables  facing  the  tree. 
When  the  beautiful  sacred  service 
began,    the    organ    played    "Silent 


Night,"  and  the  sisters  sang  the 
beautiful  words.  The  German  saints 
know  this  beautiful  carol  by  heart. 
Stories  and  poems,  with  appropriate 
music,  constituted  the  program  of 
the  evening.  On  the  table  were 
extra  candles,  and  as  one  burned 
down  the  sister  nearest  it  replaced 
it  with  another.  As  the  program 
closed  the  President  of  Relief  So- 
ciety stepped  from  the  room  and  re- 
turned with  her  arms  loaded  with 
boxes  for  the  L.  D.  S.  Missionaries. 
Two  beautiful  young  girls  presented 
a  Christmas  playlet.  The  work  of 
the  Relief  Society  is  progressing 
very  satisfactorily  and  the  saints  in 
this  Mission  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  the  opportunity  for  work  in  this 
organization. 

Swiss-German  Mission 
T^ROM  the  Swiss-German  Mission 
comes  this  very  fine  summary 
of  the  work.  The  Relief  Society  in 
this  Mission  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  the  educational  program  at- 
tractive and  interesting.  The  women 
seem  to  enjoy  the  work  very  greatly 
in  all  the  branches.  This  year  the 
aim  of  the  Relief  Society  is  to  have 
an  organization  in  every  branch 
where  it  is  possible. 

Samoan  Mission 

'TpHE  annual  reports  coming  into 
the  office  from  every  organiza- 
tion of  Relief  Society  in  the  world, 
bring  to  us  the  realization  of  the 
wide  extent  covered  by  our  organiza- 
tion. The  following  report  comes 
from  Sister  Agnes  M.  Sears,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Samoan  Relief  Society, 
who  reports  that  the  organizations 
are  all  progressing  very  satisfactor- 
ily and  are  fully  organized.  They 
are  looking  forward  to  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  when  a  gathering 
of  the  sisters  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  will  be  held  at  Sauniatu,  and 
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a  most  delightful  time  is  anticipated,      ers'  work.     These  talks  were  made 

~        ,.       ,,.    •  by  the  local   Presidents,  and  were 

Canadian  Mission  „!,.,,  ,,«»ii  «-«««,.«  j     tu  1 

very  well  prepared.    1  here  were  also 

pROM  the  Canadian  Mission  choruses  of  Relief  Society  sisters 
comes  word  from  Sister  Alice  who  furnished  fine  music.  The  at- 
R.  Rich,  Mission  President,  who  ex-  tendance  at  the  special  meetings  was 
pressed  her  pleasure  at  the  work  very  excellent.  In  the  City  of  Mex- 
of  the  Relief  Society  in  this  ico  district,  three  large  conferences 
mission.  Though  some  of  the  were  held,  at  which  the  attendance 
branches  are  very  small,  and  the  ranged  from  sixty-one  to  ninety- 
sisters  widely  scattered,  it  is  marvel-  four.  The  sisters  seemed  much  more 
ous  to  see  how  much  effort  they  put  interested  in  the  work  than  they  were 
forth  to  attend  the  meetings  and  a  year  ago ;  this  was  indicated  by  the 
carry  on  the  work.  The  Work  and  number  of  questions  which  were 
Business  Department  has  shown  asked  and  the  manifest  interest  in 
marked  improvement  in  the  past  few  the  work  of  the  organization.  Quot- 
months,  and  suggestions  for  this  ing  from  Sister  Pratt's  letter : 
type  of  activity  are  gratefully  ac-  "In  Mexico  City  district  we  have 
cepted.  The  sisters  of  this  mission  a  district  presidency  and  their  work 
take  great  pride  in  the  wonderful  has  been  splendid  considering  the 
Relief  Society  organization,  and  are  time  at  their  disposal.  All  our 
happy  to  participate  in  the  oppor-  branches  received  special  visits,  some 
tunities  offered  through  the  study  more  than  one,  and  they  are  doing 
courses.  some  fine  things  in  helping  the  sick 

,,-     •        tut-    •  and  needy.    The  sisters  are  interest- 

Mexican  Mission  ed  in  the  Work  and  Business  Meet_ 

J^  MOST  delightful  account  of  a  ings.     In   some  branches  a  yearly 

tour  through  the  Mexican  Mis-  bazaar  is  held.     It  has  been  some- 

sion   is   made  by   Sister  Anna   H.  thing  of  a  problem  to  get  the  reports 

Pratt,  Relief  Society  Mission  Presi-  from  the  teachers,   but  the  report 

dent.     Conferences  in  most  of  the  blanks  are  mailed  to  the  Presidents 

branches  have  been  held.    The  pro-  each  month,  and  the  secretaries  are 

gram  was  made  in  advance  by  the  becoming  more  careful  in  their  work. 

Mission  President  and  sent  to  the  The  work  of  the  Relief  Society  is 

various  branches  to  prepare.    There  being  felt  in  the  blessing  it  is  to  the 

were  talks  on  Theology,  Social  Ser-  sisters,   and  those  of  the  missions 

vice  and  the  best  methods  of  inter-  greatly  appreciate  the  help  of  this 

esting  people  in  the  Visiting  Teach-  fine  organization. 

Rain 

By  Ella  J.  Coulam 

April  sheds  so  many  tears 
Over  pent-up  joys  and  fears ; 
She  weeps  when  fragrant  lilacs  blow, 
With  tears  her  daffodils  bend  low. 

Oh  !  Would  that  I  could  live  as  she 
And  keep  my  soul  as  trouble  free ; 
For  when  her  tears  are  spent,  at  last, 
Her  cares  are  buried  with  the  past. 
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National  Youth  Administration 
HpHE  Federal  Government, 
through  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  has  made  availahle 
three  funds  to  assist  youth  who  are 
unemployed. 

One  fund  is  available  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  assist  young 
people  to  continue  their  education. 
These  funds  are  administered  by  the 
executives  of  the  schools,  based  upon 
the  need  of  students. 

A  similar  fund  is  available  to  high 
schools.  Here  also  principals  pro- 
vide work  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  according  to  their  need,  to  assist 
them  to  purchase  books,  transporta- 
tion and  other  essentials  for  them  to 
remain  at  school. 

The  third  sum  is  for  work  pro- 
jects for  young  people  ages  16-25, 
who  are  members  of  families  eligible 
for  employment  on  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  Projects.  These 
young  people  must  be  registered  in 
the  National  Re-employment  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  reported  that  many  of  these 
young  people  have  not  registered, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  assigned 
to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Projects  which  are  now  estab- 
lished throughout  the  several  States. 

We  believe  the  above  information 
will  be  of  value  to  our  officers  who 
no  doubt  will  know  many  young  peo- 
ple who  could  be  in  school  if  they 
knew  of  the  help  which  is  available, 
and  many  who  will  want  to  work  on 
the  National  Youth  Projects  if  they 
are  informed  that  they  should  reg- 
ister with  the  National  Re-employ- 
ment Service. 

Bear  River  Stake  Reorganised 
V\7"ORD  comes  to  us  of  the  recent 
reorganization    of    the    Bear 


River  Stake  Relief  Society.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  express  to  the  retiring 
President,  Sister  Margaret  W.  Man- 
ning and  her  co-workers,  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society  for  their 
long  and  efficient  service.  Sister 
Manning  has  certainly  demonstrated 
the  essential  qualities  of  leadership — 
vision  to  see  the  needs  of  her  com- 
munity, courage  to  follow  the  course 
that  leads  to  achievement,  even 
though  sometimes  difficult ;  and  mag- 
netism to  draw  others  with  her.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
no  longer  count  her  among  our  group 
of  Stake  Presidents,  but  we  know 
that  she  will  always  cherish  Relief 
Society  in  her  heart  and  have  the 
love  and  esteem  of  her  co-workers 
and  the  general  organization. 

We  are  very  happy  to  greet  Sister 
Clara  H.  Fridal,  the  new  President, 
and  the  able  group  of  women  with 
which  she  has  surrounded  herself, 
and  feel  sure  that  the  high  standard 
achieved  in  Relief  Society  by  Presi- 
dent Manning  will  be  carried  for- 
ward under  the  able  leadership  of 
Sister  Fridal. 

Literary  Department 

I-JAVE  you  ever  wished  to  turn 
back  the  pages  in  the  Book  of 
Life  and  live  again  with  friends  and 
companions  whose  spirit  and  influ- 
ence meant  so  much  to  you?  Why 
not  turn  the  pages  of  other  books  and 
enjoy  that  same  feeling  of  compan- 
ionship with  those  who  have  inter- 
preted life  and  nature  in  language 
of  power  and  beauty,  so  that  out  of 
the  silence  their  voice  speaks  to  your 
understanding  heart.  For  sugges- 
tions read :  Adventures  in  Reading 
in  the  November,  1935,  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine. 
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Work  and  Business  Department  the  welfare  of  their  own  children 

TF  housewives  knew  what  the  mar-  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 

1  ket  provides  in  commodities  and  welfare  of  children  generally.    If  it 

service,  where  the  articles  are  ob-  ls  *™|  *■*  *2  cannot  be  *Jrc  ° 

tainable,  when  available,    the    best  good  health  in  the  avenue,  while  dis- 

season  and  form   of    each ;    special  ease  flourishes  in  the  alley  that  you 

characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  cannot  be  sure  of  the  health  of  your 

goods,  their  comparative  value  in  re-  °,wn  children  as  long  as  other  chil- 

lation  to  suitability  for  use,  dura-  dren  are  '"  j, lt  m^  als°  be  true.  thaj 

bility  and  cost  in  terms  of  household  y°u  .camlot£be  su  J6  of  the  mo[a  ,and 

preparation  and  care,  much  worry,  ?P»"t"al  safe7  of  y°ur  <Tn , hlWren 

time  and  energy  would  be  eliminated.      lf  othef  chlldr.^  arf  «ot  also  Pro" 

tected  from  evils  and  vice. 

Social  Service  Our    interest    in    child    welfare 

UR  civilization  will  be  measured  should  not  diminish  as  long  as  there 

by  the  children  it  produces  and  are : 

by  the  civilization  they  in  turn  pro-  6,000,000  improperly  nourished 

duce.     The  most  hopeful  and  out-  1,000,000  with  defective  speech 

standing  quality  of  our  present  gen-  1,000,000   with   weak   or   damaged 
eration  is  that  it  has  become  child  hearts 

conscious.    Many  even  feel  that  the  675,000  present  behavior  problems 

only  really  worthwhile  values  in  the  450,000  mentally  retarded 

human  race  are  associated  with  chil-  382,000  tubercular 

dren.  3,000,000  with  impaired  hearing 

People  now  are  realizing  that  child  18,000  totally  deaf 

welfare  is  a  subject  which  should  300,000  crippled 

be  of  deep  interest  not  only  to  every  50,000  partially  blind 

parent  but  to  every  citizen  as  well.  14,000  wholly  blind 

Parents  cannot  afford  to  limit  their  200,000  delinquent 

attention  to  their  own  children,  for  500,000  dependent. 

LADDIE 

By  Emma  Rigby  Coleman 

A  baby's  such  a  common  thing, 
There's  one  born  every  minute. 
And  yet,  I  think  my  laddie's  worth 
The  world  and  all  that's  in  it ! 

I  cuddle  him  so  close  and  tight, 
Observe  the  way  he  grows; 
I  sing  to  him  of  fairyland, 
Play,  "piggie"  with  his  toes. 

Though  babies  are  a  common  thing, 
With  one  born  every  minute, 
I  wouldn't  give  my  laddie  for 
The  world  and  all  that's  in  it ! 
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EDITORIAL 


April 


V\7"HAT  joy  fills  the  being  as  one 
sees  the  green  blades  peep 
through  the  earth,  the  flowers  burst 
forth  with  their  riot  of  color,  the 
trees  appear  decked  in  bloom. 

This  year  people    are    especially 
joyous  for  after  years  of  short  water 


supplies  the  mountains  are  covered 
deep  with  snow,  the  earth  is  soaked 
as  it  has  not  been  for  years,  times 
are  growing  better  in  the  business 
world  too,  so  with  new  hopes  and 
bright  prospects  we  hail  the  spring- 
time.  May  its  gladness  fill  every  heart. 


Arbor  Day 


A  RBOR  DAY  owes  its  origin  to  J. 
Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  word 
arbor  to  America  means  a  bower, 
to  the  Romans  it  meant  a  tree  and  so 
it  is  an  appropriate  title  for  this  day 
when  all  over  the  United  States 
many,  many  trees  are  planted. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  this 
day  Nebraska  was  called  "the  treeless 
State"  then  it  set  the  very  first  re- 
corded tree-planting  day  when  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  adopted 
a  resolution  by  J.  Sterling  Morton 
designating  the  10th  of  April  for 
that  purpose.  In  that  year,  1872, 
more  than  a  million  trees  were  plant- 
ed. 

This  example  was  emulated  by 
other  states  until  now  it  is  nation- 
wide in  its  observance. 


The  service  of  trees,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  begins  with  the  cradle  and 
ends  with  the  coffin.  To  an  almost 
unimaginable  extent  this  service  con- 
tinues throughout  life.  Houses, 
furniture,  fences,  fuel,  frames  and 
handles  for  .agricultural  implements, 
wharves,  boats  and  ships,  rubber  with 
all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  gum, 
bark,  cork,  carriages,  railroad  cars 
and  automobiles — how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  make  these  without  trees. 
Trees  guard  the  sources  of  rivers, 
prevent  floods,  give  shade  and  beau- 
ty- 

During  the  last  few  years  many 

memorial  trees  have  been  planted. 
Pasadena  calls  her  memorial  trees 
her  Hall  of  Fame.  "Trees  are  mon- 
uments with  a  meaning,  for  they  live 
gloriously  just  as  did  those  for  whom 
they  were  planted." 
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Foreign  visitors  frequently  plant 
trees.  The  Prince  of  Wales  placed 
many  in  the  United  States  as  did  also 
Foch  when  they  visited  here.  Per- 
shing planted  many  trees  in  France. 

Trees  should  be  planted  with  in- 
telligent thought.  They  should  be 
carefully  cared  for  after  they  are 
planted.  Children  should  be  taught 
in  the  home  and  in  the  schools  to  love 
trees,  to  have  knowledge  concerning 
them,  how  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent species,  what  kinds  to  select  for 
planting  in  different  localities,  how  to 
plant  them,  how  to  protect  them  and 
care  for  them.  Tree  planting  gives 
discipline  in  foresight.  In  this  day 
we  are  all  too  prone  to  desire  quick 
results,  immediate  returns.  He  who 
plants  a  tree,  plants  for  future  beau- 
ty and  joy  and  not  only  for  his  own 
but  for  a  future  generation. 

Very  many  people  have  made  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  many  trees 
and  have  had  too  much  shade  around 
their  houses.  They  also  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  kinds  they  have  plant- 
ed. While  the  poplar,  boxelder  and 
silver  maple  grow  quickly  and  look 
well  for  a  time,  they  are  short  lived 
and  in  a  few  years  become  unsightly. 
Trees  should  be  chosen  for  their  har- 
diness, attractiveness  and  usefulness. 
The  elm  and  oak  while  slow  in 
growth  live  for  a  century  and  each 


year   adds  to  their   picturesqueness 
and  gracefulness. 

One  who  drives  in  April  into  the 
country  and  notes  the  quickening  of 
the  earth  as  a  result  of  the  warm  sun- 
shine that  has  penetrated  the  ground, 
sees  earth  coming  to  life.  An  urge 
fills  his  being  to  plant. 

"Plant  thou  a  tree  whose  griefless 
leaves  shall  sing 
Thy  deed  and  thee,  each  fresh  un- 
folding spring." 

— E.  M.  Thomas. 

Arbor  Day,  we  must  remember, 
means  more  than  planting  trees. 
Shrubbery,  plants  and  seeds  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  planted  on  that  day 
and  schools  also  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  clean  up  the  lots  and  make 
the  property  around  their  homes 
more  sightly. 

Many  get  the  spirit  of  this  day  and 
do  much  planting  who  would  other- 
wise fail  to  do  it.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  for  people  not  only  to 
beautify  their  own  property  but  the 
highways.  Grounds  around  public 
buildings  are  often  beautified  on  this 
day.  It  would  be  well  for  everyone 
who  possibly  can  to  do  some  planting 
each  Arbor  Day  and  thus  make  the 
world  a  more  beautiful  place  in 
which  to  live. 


A  Benefactor 


X  TNTIL  John  Davey  worked  out 
tree  surgery  over  fifty  years  ago, 
it  was  thought  that  trees  had  to  die 
when  they  were  sick  and  that  man 
could  do  nothing  about  it. 

John  Davey  became  a  trained  hor- 
ticulturist. When  he  looked  at  sick 
trees,  he  asked  why  they  could  not 
be  saved.  His  study  of  botany  and 
other  sciences  made  him  think  that 
these  living  trees  would  yield  to  cu- 


rative processes,  so  he  experimented 
and  worked  out  a  system  of  treat- 
ment for  trees  unique  and  revolu- 
tionary. After  a  lifetime  of  effort 
he  was  triumphant.  He  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  profession.  He 
lived  to  see  his  theories  and  philos- 
ophy accepted  and  his  methods  put 
in  general  practice.  Because  of  his 
life  *work  countless  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  saved. 


DEMAND 


Utah  Beet  Sugar 

At  no  extra  cost  you 

help  the  farmers  and 

wage  earners  of  your  own 

state  which  directly  or  indirectly 

Benefits  you. 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and  Women — Children's  Clothing 

a  Specialty 

Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Orders 

Temple  and  Burial  Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 


General  Board  Relief  Society 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Telephone  Wasatch  3286  29  Bishop's  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


When  Buying  Mention  Relief  Society  Magazine 


Here  is  the  best  "job  insurance"  policy! 

Learn  to  do  your  work  better 
than  anyone  else  can  do  it. 

Our  modern  equipment,  competent  faculty,  and  individual 
methods  of  instruction  will  help  you  to  win  and  hold  the 
better  positions. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES  ALL  THE  YEAR 

Visit  the  School,  send  a  card,  or  telephone  for  information. 


Business  College 

Ssvlt  taJie  City 


70  North  Main  Street 


Wasatch  1812 


Keep  Your  Home  Painted 

. . .  and  you  9ll  keep  it  NE  W! 


FULL€R 

PAINTS 

last 


.  .  .  and  new  for  a  long  time  if  you  use 
FULLER  PURE  PREPARED  PAINT— 
a  product  that  has  been  the  standard  of 
paint     quality    for     87     years.       Also — 

USE  THESE  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

FULLER  Decoret  Enamel,  Fullerglo, 
Fullerwear  Floor  Enamel,  Fullerene 
Wallpaper  Cleaner,  Fuller  Wallpapers, 
Speedite  Varnish,  Fuller  Mirrors. 

At    FULLER    PAINT    DEALERS     Everywhere 
W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  Utah 
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PLAN— 
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ESTATE— THE  IDEAL  PLAN  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

CHILDREN. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

From  Factory  To  You — We  Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders 


No.  88.  Lt.  Weight  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New    Style    $  .65 

No.  89.  Med.  Wt.  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New    Style    1.10 

No.  80.  Heavy     Wt.     Men's     Double 

Back     1.45 

No.  81.  Heavy  Wt.  Old  Style,  Double 

Back 1.50 

No.  86.  Extra  Fine  Rayon  and  Double 
Combed  Yarn.  Ladies'  New 
Style    Only    1.25 


No.  87.  Lt.  Wt.  Old  and  New  Styles..$  .85 

No.  84.  Med.     Lt.     Wt.     Men's     and 

Ladies'    New    Style    85 

No.  85.  Very  Special  Non-Run- 
Rayon,  Men's  and  Ladies' 
New  Style  Only  1.10 

No.  83.  Extra  Fine  Silk-Rayon 
Double  Combed  Yarn.  Better 
Than  Part  Wool.  This  Comes 
in  Winter  Weight  Men's  New 
Style    1.65 

Short    Sleeves,    Ankle    Length 


We   Mark   Garments  For   10c 

We  Charge   10%   Extra  For  Extra   Sizes.         Please  Specify  When  Ordering  Your  Bust, 

We  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United        Trunk  and  Length,  Whether  New  or  Old 

States.  ',  Style,  and  if  Men's  or  Ladies'. 

THIS  IS  ALSO  THE  PLACE  TO  OUTFIT  THE  MISSIONARY  WITH   ONE   OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS   RAMBOULLETTE   SUITS 


This  is  one  of  our  Specials 


Our  Famous 

Ramboullette 

Serge. 

Single  or 

Double  Breast.      Extra  Pants,  $4.00 


$18.75 


WE    HAVE    A    LARGE    ASSORT- 
MENT OF  HEAVY  WORSTEDS  AT 


$21.75 


Extra 
Pants,   $4.00 


WE  ALWAYS  GIVE  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  MISSIONARY 


14    SOUTH  MAIN, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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ways 

to  use  your 
Waffle  Iron 


For  breakfast,  yes,  but  you  will  also  remember  that  those  delicious  ham 
and  bacon  waffles  with  dozens  of  others  that  please  the  family  and 
friends  any  time,  day  or  night.  Call  the  Home  Service  Department  and 
ask  about  them. 

Electricity  Is  The  Biggest  Bargain  In  The  Home 

UTAH  POWER  8  LIGHT  CO. 
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PEERLESS  LAUNDRY 

SNOW  WHITE  CLOTHES 
Complete  Laundry  Service 

1184  East  21st  South  Phone  Hy.  2182 


Service 
Above 


SALT 
LAKE 


PROVO 
OGDEN 
PRICE 
PAYSON 
MANTI 


DESEHET    MORTUARY    CO, 


rystal  Palace 

AA  r±W l%^y#"     Home  Owned- 

^      /TlUl     KVI  HOMEtDPERATED 


1st  South  at  3rd  East — 17th  South  at  5th  East 
South  Temple  at  2nd  East 

We  Are  Proud  to  Serve  the  People  of  Utah  with 
UTAH  GROWN— UTAH  PACKED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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WE  ARE  OUT  OF  THE  HIGH  RENT  DISTRICT 

We  own  our  own  building  and  warehouse  adjacent,  buy  in  car  load  lots, 
take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts  and  pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 

EVERYTHING  TO  FURNISH  THE  HOME— BUY  NOW  AND   SAVE 

flRANITF     FURNITURE 

VJl\rili  1  1  Lj   company 

1050  East  21st  South,  Sugar  House — Murray — Park  City  We  deliver  everywhere 


NATURE'S  MOST 
PERFECT  FOOD 

AND 

ECONOMICAL  TOO 

FOR  HOME  DELIVERY— PHONE 


ARDEN  DAIRY 


L.   D.   S.   GARMENTS,   CUTLER   VALUES 

No.  68.  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton,  Old  Style  85c— New  Style  $  .75 

No.  500.  Super  Non-run  Rayon,  Short  Sleeves  and  Knee  Length  1.10 

No.  74.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Fine  Combed  Cotton   1.19 
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pounds  or  over.  UTAH         57  Years 


ig>i 


L    D.   S.    GARMENTS 


Good  grade  and  well  made.     Garments  that  satisfy 
new  or  old  style,  and  if  for  man  or  lady. 


No.     144.  Light  weight  cotton,   New 

or  Old  Style  $1.00 

No.       33.  Spring     Needle,     Lt.     Wt. 

Cot.  New  or  Old  Style 1.25 

No.     205.  Fine     rib,     Med.     Weight, 

New  or  Old  Style  1.35 

No.     405.  Run  resist  rayon,  New  or 

Old  Style  1.35 

No.     464.  Rib.  Knit,  Med.  Wt.,  New 


and   Old   Style  1.00 

Marking  10c  BARTON        6l 

142  WEST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 


,  when  ordering,  state  size, 
Postage  prepaid. 
No.     803.  Figured   Rayon,   Old    Style 

and  Ladies'  New  $1.25 

No.     472.  Elastic  Knit,  Light  Weight, 

New  Style  Only  75 

No.     609.  Run    resist    rayon.    Ladies 

New    Style    Only 1.00 

No.     758.  Ecru  or  White,  Med.  Heavy 

Old  and  Men's  New  Style..  1.65 
No.     908.  Heavy  Weight  Cotton  Ecru 

Old  or  New  Style  1.95 


^  ^\  Established  in 

V*  \f  •         Utah  45  Years 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Fishers 


VITAMIN  "D' 


Be    sure    you    include    Fisher's 
Vitamin  "D"  Bread,  either  white 
or  whole  wheat,  with  your  gro- 
cery order.    These  better  breads 
supply  energy  for  vitality  plus 
the  extra  Vitamin  "D"  all  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls  need. 
Baked  by  master  bakers  in  the 
AMERICAN   LADY 
BAKING    COMPANY 
The  large,  home-owned  bakery 


Have  newly-finished, 
colorful  woodwork  in 
your  home  this  spring ! 

BENNETT'S 


Propprtux 
I/ife.   ) 

Insurance/ 


Gloss  Interior 
Finish 

will  transform  the  appearance  of  yoar 
walls  and  woodwork. 

It  is  a  fine  enamel-like  paint  in  16  beau- 
tiful   shades    and    tints.      Dries    over- 
night to  a  hard,  brilliant  finish. 
At  all  Bennett  Dealers,  and 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 

61-65  West  First  South  St. 
Salt  Lake  City 


Literary  Course  BOOKS 

The  Deseret  Book  Company  is  official  distributor  for  the  1936-37  Liter- 
ary texts  to  be  used  by  the  Relief  Society.  Buy  these  books  now  and 
get  acquainted  with  them  during  the  summer. 


Julia  Ward  Howe 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Set  of  Three  Books 

Add  2%  Utah  Sales  Tax 

Whatever  your  book  needs,  we  are  prepared  to  serve  you 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 


At  Store 

Postpaid 

1.85 

2.00 

1.15 

1.25 

.75 

.90 

3.75 

4.15 

3.60 

4.00 

44  East  on  South  Temple 


Salt  Lake  City 
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L.  D.  S. 

brand  GARMENTS 

Of  Superior  quality  and  workmanship  manufactured  for  the 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

And  sold  at  prices  defying  competition.     When  ordering  from  us 
remember  we  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


No.  FOR  LADIES 

708  Light    Weight    Ribbed $  .69 

735  Light  Weight  Cotton  Ribbed 88 

703  Flat  Weave  Spring  Needle 98 

750  Non-Run  Rayon  „ 1.00 

719  Ribbed    Light    Weight 1.10 

762  Non-Run    Rayon    1.15 

792  Fine  Quality  Cotton  Lisle „ 1.25 

734  Non-Run  Super  Bemberg  Silk....  1.25 


No.  FOR  MEN 

608  Ribbed   Summer  Weight $  .69 

635  Ribbed    Light   Weight 88 

610  Light  Weight  Spring  Needle. 1J0 

602  Extra  Fine  Quality  Lisle 1.25 

614  Medium  Weight  Extra  Quality....  1.25 
620  Medium  Lt.  Wt.  Double  Back....  1.25 
664  Med.  Heavy  Wt.  Cot.  Dble.  Back  1.50 
634  Non-Run  Super  Bemberg  Silk 1.50 


Garments  Marked  Upon  Request.     10c  Per  Pair  Extra 
Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice.    20%  Extra  Charge  for  Sizes  Over  46. 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old  Style  and  if  for  Man  or  Woman.    Also  state  if  long 

or   short  sleeve,   short  or  long  legs  are  wanted.     Give   accurate   Bust  Measurements. 

Height  and  Weight.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

42    So.   Main    St.,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah— OLDEST    KNITTING    STORE   IN    UTAH 


A  word  to  the 
Bride 


Amid  the  excitement  of  preparation  for  the  happy  event, 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  your  wedding  stationery  is 
correct  in  form  and  in  the  latest  mode.  See  our  beautiful 
new  stock  of  social  stationery  and  let  us  handle  this  detail 
for  you,  assured  that  it  will  receive  the  most  painstaking 
care.    Prices  very  modest. 

Call  or  write  for  samples 

THE  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 


PIONEER  PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 
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LIN-SOL  CLEANS  IT  SAFELY! 


Because  it  is  made  from  linseed  oil,  the 
base  of  paint,  LIN-SOL  removes  dirt 
and  grease  from  painted  walls  and 
woodwork  without  harming  gloss  and 
lustre.  LIN-SOL  actually  "feeds"  the 
paint,  making  it  last  longer. 

Sold  by 
FULLER  PAINT  DEALERS 

Everywhere 


TO  RENEW  AND  BEAUTIFY 

Woodwork^  Furniture 


FULLO 

P4INTS 

they  last 


DECORETS  ENAMEL 

Drabness  turns  to  vivid  beauty  at  the  magic 
touch  of  your  paint  brush!  Any  one  or  any 
combination  of  a  score  of  lovely  tints  in 
Quick-Drying  DECORET  ENAMEL. 
Use  FULLER  Paints — they  last!  There's  a 
Fuller  Paint  for  every  purpose. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Salt   Lake   and   Ogden 

PAINT— WALLPAPER — GLASS 
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MOTHERS'  DAY  SONG  OF  THANKSGIVING 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 
Inscribed  to  the  Singing  Mothers  of  Relief  Society 

Lord,  in  Thy  tenderness,  Lord  in  Thy  love, 

List  Thou  my  Song  of  Thanksgiving  today, 

Gloria,  Gloria1  rings  from  above, 

With  all  the  world  singing  the  Song  of  the  May. 

Father  most  gracious,  Father  of  all, 

Lo  !  I  have  heard  Thee  and  answer  Thy  call, 

And  kneel  at  Thy  threshold,  enraptured  to  be, 

Thy  hand-maiden,  Lord,  and  creator  with  thee. 

Refrain — 

Sing,  let  me  sing  in  thanksgiving  today, 
Sing  on  with  nature  in  songs  of  the  May, 
Sing  on  in  chorus,  ye  mothers  of  men, 
Hosannah  and  Gloria,  Praise  and  Amen  ! 

Lord,  in  Thy  tenderness,  Lord  in  Thy  love, 

Mighty  the  trust  Thou  has  given  to  me, 

When  out  from  the  light  of  Thy  Presence  above, 

The  souls  of  the  children  come  winging  from  Thee. 

Father,  most  gracious,  Father  of  all, 

Here  at  thy  threshold,  I  answer  Thy  call, 

And  sing  as  I  pray  to  be  worthy  to  be 

Thy  hand-maiden,  Lord,  and  creator  with  Thee. 
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The  Present  Duty  of  the  Relief  Society 

(Address  Delivered  at  Relief  Society  Conference, 
Friday,  April  3,  1936) 
By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

V/TY  Brothers  and  Sisters:     It  is  thing  of  the  picture  of  what  Moth- 

indeed  an  honor  to  meet  with  erhood  means.     The  Mothers  who 

you  and  to  be  asked  to  address  you —  sing,  and  who  sing  the  Songs  of  Zion 

you,  the  Relief  Society,  the  first  of  with  prayerful  hearts  and  in  a  spirit 

the   auxiliary   organizations   organ-  of  worship,  are  not  only  themselves 

ized  in  the  Church.    I  have  enjoyed  blessed,  but  they  will  bless  their  f  am- 

the  services  thus  far,  and  I  pray  that  ilies,  and  through  these  blessings  the 

during  the  time  I  may  speak  to  you  Church  itself  is  helped  to  grow  and 

I  shall  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  increase  and  fulfil  the  destiny  which 

Lord  to  say  to  you  such  things  as  the  Lord  has  marked  out  for  His 

may  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  me.  people. 

I  wish  first  to  pay  my  tribute  again 

to  the   Singing  Mothers.     I   never  T   AST  evening  I  scanned  the  his- 

hear  them  without  enjoying  them,  ^  tory  of  the  organization  of  the 

and  being  grateful  for  them.  I  think  Relief  Society  as  given  in  the  His- 

the  name  itself— "Singing  Mothers"  tory  of  the  Church.    This  Society  is, 

—is  a  guerdon  for  the  work  which  t  believe,  the  one  auxiliary  organ- 

they  are  doing.    It  seems  to  me  that  jzation  that  was  organized  by  the 

of  all  of  the  high  and  lofty  callings  Prophet  himself,  and  the  records  in 

which  the  Lord  has  given  to  His  chil-  the  history  of  the  Church  indicate 

dren,  none  stand  in  the  place  or  upon  that  the  Prophet  not  only  had  great 

the  heights   where   dwells   Mother-  pride,  but  great  interest  also  in  the 

hood,  work  which  the  sisters  were  to  do. 

As  I  philosophize  to  myself  the  In  these  times  of  stress  and  strain, 

meaning     of      Motherhood,     what  which  so  far  as  the  Relief  Society 

Mother  does,   first  in  building  the  is  concerned  may  become  greater  as 

tabernacle  for  the  spirit,  then  rear-  the  months  wear  on,  almost  infinitely 

ing  the  tabernacle  of  the  spirit  after  greater,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 

birth,  when  I  think  of  the  responsi-  well  refer  to  what  the  Prophet  said 

bility,  the  duty,  and  then  the  glory  regarding  the  organization  of   this 

of  Motherhood,  I  not  only  am  lost  great  group,  as  it  has  now  come  to 

in   admiration   for   Mothers,   but    I  be,  of  women.     He  says  in  his  rec- 

thank  God  that  to  me  has  come  some-  orcl  of  March  24,  1842 ; 
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"I  attended  by  request,  the  Female  past  have  been  what  I  shall  call  "cul- 

Relief  Society,  whose  object  is  the  tural."    You  have  more  or  less  taken 

relief  of  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  on  the  attributes  that  are  attached  in 

widow  and  the  orphan,  and  for  the  the  world  to  cultural  clubs.  The  Lord 

exercise  of  all  benevolent  purposes,  has  blessed  you  in  your  work.    But 

.  .'."     Continuing,  and  commenting  it  seems  to  me  that  now,  and  for  the 

upon  those  present  at  the  meeting,  few  on-coming  months  at  least,  you 

he  says :    "There  was  a  very  numer-  may  be  moving  into  a  new  world,  a 

ous  attendance  at  the  organization  of  world  that  will  call  for  the  exercise 

the  society,  and  also  at  subsequent  of  qualities  and  activities  in  a  degree 

meetings,  of  some  of  our  most  in-  of  intensity  which  you  have  not  had 

telligent,  humane,  philanthropic  and  for  many  years.     Yours  is  a  great 

respectable  ladies ;  and  we  are  well  duty  and  a  great  responsibility,  and 

assured  from  a  knowledge  of  those  the  Lord  will  expect  you  to  fulfil  it. 

pure  principles  of  benevolence  that  It  is  my  faith,  as  it  is  my  prayer, 

flow  spontaneously  from  their  hu-  that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  new 

mane  and  philanthropic  bosoms,  that  tasks  which  will  confront  you,  that 

with  the  resources  they  will  have  at  you  will  bear  the  burden  which  will 

command,  they  will  fly  to  the  relief  be  placed  upon  you,  and  that  the 

of  the  stranger ;  they  will  pour  in  oil  Lord  will  bring  to  you  in  your  work 

and  wine  to  the  wounded  heart  of  those  qualities  which  it  is  necessary 

the  distressed;  they  will  dry  up  the  you  should  have.     If  you  are  to  do 

tears  of  the  orphan  and  make  the  this  work  in  accordance  with  His 

widow's  heart  to  rejoice."  will  there  must  come  into  your  hearts 

The  History  of  the  Church  ^ove  unbounded;  there  must  flow 
records  that  the  Prophet  again  vis-  through  your  souls  charity,  charity 
ited  the  ladies  in  their  organization  for  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and 
under  date  of  March  30,  1842.  Sister  as  y°u  wl11  have  observed,  the  weak- 
Eliza  R.  Snow  recorded  the  min-  nesses  of  others  appear  at  no  time 
utes  of  the  meeting,  and  among  the  so  clearly  and  with  so  much  force 
statements  she  records  as  having  as  in  tlmes  of  trouble  and  distress ; 
been  made  by  the  Prophet  is  the  fol-  !t  is  in  such  times  that  lack  of  cour- 
lowing :                                              •  a£e  appears.    It  is  then  that  defects 

"nn,;„  „u     -4.  ui    c     •  *.    •              1  of  character  are  manifest ;  it  is  then 

1  his  charitable  Society  is  accord-  ,u  .     u     t  .*          t       r            (  u 

•„  .    „rt ,           ..  •   J    ,       ,  £  that  all  of  the  unlovehness  of  hu- 

ItTW  1S     f    I     *°r  man  kind  is  likely  to  come  to  the 

females  to  have  feelings  of  chanty.  fore     h  wil,  be  ^  dut    and  oWi. 

You  are  now  placed  ma  situation  ti        f  the  Relief  Soci£t    in  these 

where  you  can  act  according  to  these  ^            months  t    bear  M>M    with 

in    our  b6S         "  patiel*e  and  With  humiHty'  n0t  °nly 

•^                    '  bear,  but  forebear  every  duty.  Every 

T    REPEAT  that  so  far  a«  nnP  ran  day     should     be     aPProached     with 

|  KurnAl  that  so  tar  as  one  can  r  in  yQur  heartg  and  a  deter_ 

humanly  see,  having  in  mind  the  mination  to  see  not  the  bad  but  the 

withdrawal  as  it .seems  now  clear  d    f       there  is  no  one  born  of 

there  will  be,  of  that  support  which  u    -        a            a  *u^  <-u^~ 

has  come  to  people  from  Govern-  woman  who  is  so  depraved  that  there 

ment   sources,   that  the  task  to  be  1S  not  "?  ^m  or  her  something  of 

placed  upon  the   Church  organiza-  g°od-     Tt  1S  the  duty  of  the  Relief 

tions  in  the  near  future  will  be  great-  Society  and  of  every  member  there- 

ly  increased.     Not  a  small  part  of  of,  diligently  to  look  for,  and  earn- 

your  activities   in  the  more  recent  estly  to  seek  for  that  good. 
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T  WANT  to  refer  to  that  old  par- 
able that  is  frequently  referred  to 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  because 
there  are  certain  things  in  it  that  I 
think  fit  our  situation.  It  is  re- 
corded, as  you  know,  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke : 

"And  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood 
up,  and  tempted  him,  saying,  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 

"He  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in 
the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ? 

"And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself. 

"And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast 
answered  right :  this  do,  and  thou  shalt 
live. 

"But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said 
unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbor? 

"And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

"And  by  chance  there  came  down  a 
certain  priest  that  way :  and  when  he 
saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at 
the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  jour- 
neyed, came  where  he  was :  and  when  he 
saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him. 

"And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to 
an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

"And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed, 
he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to 
the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  care 
of  him ;  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest 
more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will  repay 
thee. 

"Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest 
thou,  was  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves? 

"And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy 
on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him, 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

'TpHERE  are  two  or  three  things  I 
wish  to  get  out  of  this  parable 
this  morning.  In  the  first  place  the 
question  was,  "Master,  what  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  and  the 
answer  came  in  the  parable  of  the 


Good  Samaritan.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem, there  is  the  work,  and  there  is 
the  reward.  In  the  next  place  there 
is  a  statement  that  they  whose  busi- 
ness it  would  seem  it  should  have 
been  to  care  for  the  poor  and  for 
the  needy — first  the  Priest  and  then 
the  Levite — seeing  the  man  wound- 
ed and  half  dead,  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,  giving  no  succor  and  no 
relief.  This  could  not  be  without 
condemnation  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness and  whose  duty  it  was.  The 
Relief  Society  must  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  fall  under  the  condemna- 
tion that  came  to  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite,  that  they  perceiving  some- 
one in  dire  distress,  shall  not  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  The  Samaritan 
came  to  the  rescue.  And  remember 
that  those  of  Samaria,  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  were  regarded  as  the  poor- 
est and  most  despicable  of  all  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  Jews.  There  was 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan 
a  hatred  as  intense  as  ever  existed 
between  two  peoples,  and  Jesus  took 
as  an  illustration  of  those  who  might 
and  who  could  render  service,  one 
of  those  who  to  the  Jews  was  a 
stench  and  monstrosity;  it  was  the 
Samaritan,  the  Priest  and  the  Levite 
having  gone  by,  who  rendered  the 
service. 

TXTE  have  been,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  times  past,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  position  of  the  old  Samari- 
tan. We  have  labored  under  criti- 
cism, disdain,  contempt,  and  the 
Lord  has  chosen  us,  and  chosen  you, 
the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
to  set  an  example  to  the  world  in 
these  hours  of  stress  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  care  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  the  sick  and  the  af- 
flicted, those  in  distress.  This  is 
your  prime  duty,  all  others,  as  I  see 
it,  fade  into  the  distant  background 
at  the  present  time ;  and  your  duty 
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must  be,  as  was  the  duty  of  the 
Samaritan  of  old.  You  must  not 
only  bind  up  the  wounds  as  they  ex- 
ist, but  you  must  see  to  it  that  those 
who  are  in  sorrow  and  dire  straits 
shall  be  taken  care  of  until  they  shall 
be  fully  recovered.  And  if  you  will 
do  this  you  will  literally,  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  literally  become  an 
ensign  to  the  world,  and  this  Church 
has  never  had  such  glory  come  to  it 
as  will  be  its  glory  if  you  shall  fully 


perform   your    duties    in   these   re- 
spects. 

A/T  AY  the  Lord  give  unto  you  His 
power  and  His  spirit.  May  He 
clothe  you  with  humility,  and  dress 
you  in  charity  and  love.  May  He 
be  with  you  always  in  this  great  work 
which  you  have,  perhaps  there  is 
none  greater  at  the  present  moment, 
is  my  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 


The  Mother  of  Nancy 

By  Vesta  P.  Crawford 

MARGARET  DALE,  matron  at  Eva  Stratton,  a  tall  woman  in  her 

of   the   Children's  Aid  So-  late  twenties.     Her  eyes  were  black 

ciety,  had  forgotten  every-  and  a  little  too  shining.    But  her  hair 

thing  but  the  May  morning.     She  was  lovely,  coal  black  except  for  one 

stood  at  the  south  window  looking  lock  of  gray  on  the  right  side.     She 

out  on  the  sloping  lawn  to  a  shining  wore  a  black  crepe  dress  with  white 

spot  where  pink  and  yellow  tulips  linen  collar  and  cuffs.     Black  is  too 


bordered  the  flagstone  walk.  The 
tulips  were  fresh  and  new  budded, 
fluted,  and  dusted  with  dew. 

The  woman  caught  her  breath  sud- 
denly.     "Chalice   cups,"   she   whis- 


pered, "perhaps  the  Holy  Grail  was      day's  first  "case." 


efficient    looking  and  too    sombre, 
thought  Margaret. 

"Who  is  our  first  client  this  morn- 
ing ?"  the  quick  voice  repeated.  Eva 
Stratton  stood  poised,  ready  for  the 


like  a  tulip  cup." 

As  she  turned  back  toward  the 
desk,  her  thin  white  hand  held  back 
the  ruffled  curtain  and  sunlight  flood- 
ed into  the  room.  It  was  a  long  room 
with  ivory  colored  woodwork  and  a 


"A  Mrs.  Wilton  wants  to  adopt 
a  six-year-old  girl."  Margaret's 
eyes  encountered  bravely  the  hard 
black  ones. 

"Oh.  One  of  those  particular 
kind,  this  Mrs.  Wilton.    I  suppose  a 


glowing  waxed  floor.  A  pleasant  five-year-old  wouldn't  do." 
room,  thought  Margaret  Dale.  And  "Mrs.  Wilton's  voice  sounded 
it  was  her  planning  and  her  skillful  throaty  over  the  telephone,  but  nice." 
manipulation  of  the  Aid  budget  that  Margaret  walked  slowly  to  the  win- 
had  made  it  so.  dow  again.  The  tulips  still  flaunted 
Her  consultation  desk  stood  in  springtime,  poised  springtime.  "You 
front  of  the  east  windows  and  there  know,  Eva,  picking  out  a  child  is  such 


was  a  tapestry  covered  chair  beside 
it.  Margaret  Dale  sat  there  in  the 
sunshine  but  her  eyes  were  not  on 
the  papers  before  her. 

"Well,  what's  on  the  docket?"   A 
brisk  voice  came  from  the  hallway. 


a  difficult  situation." 

"Difficult?  The  child  is  already 
here.  I  don't  see  anything  difficult 
in  that." 

Margaret  turned  slowly  and  the 
sunlight  flamed  on  her  orchid  wool 


Margaret  turned  slowly.    She  looked      dress  and  fell  in  lighted  arcs  on  the 
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lace  collar.  "Eva,"  she  said,  "we 
must  remember  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  "matching."  The  mother 
and  child  must  be  suited  to  each  other. 
It's  a  heart  situation — linking  of 
hearts." 

Eva  opened  the  top  drawer  of  the 
file  case  and  took  out  a  long  folder. 
"Well,  in  your  thirty  years  of  Chil- 
dren's Aid  you've  had  so  many  cases 
that  this  one  more  won't  make  much 
difference." 

The  older  woman  thought  of  that 
long  procession  of  children  who  had 
for  a  time  been  hers  and  all  the  wom- 
en   who  had  come  wanting    them. 
"You  know,  Eva,  every  time  a  wom- 
an comes  I  wonder  why  she  wants 
a  child.    Her  particular  reason." 
"How  do  you  find  that  out?" 
"Sometimes  I  don't  find  out." 
"Well,  just  so  she  wants  a  child. 
Goodness  knows,  we  have  plenty  of 
them." 

HTHE  doorbell  rang  and  Miss 
Stratton  opened  the  door.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  a  slender  wom- 
an in  a  navy  blue  suit.  Something 
over  forty.  One  of  the  teary  kind, 
thought  Eva.  But  neat  and  she  had 
good  taste.  Money,  too.  Her  wide- 
brimmed  blue  hat  was  circled  around 
the  crown  with  a  band  of  twisted 
white  satin  and  there  were  white  but- 
tons on  the  suit. 

"Mrs.  Wilton?"  Eva  asked.  The 
woman  nodded. 

"I  am  Miss  Stratton.  The  matron 
will  handle  your  case." 

"Take  this  chair  by  the  window," 
Margaret  Dale  invited.  "Did  you  see 
the  tulips  as  you  came  in?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Tulips  are  lovelier 
than  ever  this  year  and  earlier,  too." 

Margaret  glanced  at  her  papers.  "I 
understand,  Mrs.  Wilton,  that  you 
want  to  adopt  a  six-year-old  girl." 

"I'd  like  to  take  a  little  girl  to  see 
if  we  could  love  each  other." 


So  she  understood,  thought  Mar- 
garet. She  knew  about  heart  link- 
ing. Margaret's  violet  eyes  softened 
and  she  began  to  think  of  the  little 
girls  who  at  that  moment  were  at 
their  lessons,  not  knowing,  of 
course,  what  was  being  planned  for 
them. 

"You  may  take  one  of  the  girls 
you  like  and  try  her  out.  But  don't 
expect  too  much  at  first.  Love,  you 
know,  has  to  grow." 

"I  know.  But  then  how  it  grows  ! 
And  not  anything  can  be  like  it.  Not 
anything." 

The  telephone  rang  in  an  inner  of- 
fice and  Miss  Stratton  answered  it. 
Presently  she  came  back.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Dale.  Someone  wants 
you." 

Margaret  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten such  things  as  telephones  and 
cases.  She  stood  up  slowly.  "Per- 
haps, Miss  Stratton,  you  would  like 
to  talk  with  Mrs.  Wilton  a  minute 
or  two.    I'll  be  right  back." 

Eva  Stratton  sat  very  straight  in 
the  chair  and  followed  along  down 
the  typed  page  with  her  pencil. 
"Where  was  she  to  ?  Oh,  yes.  Now 
Mrs.  Wilton,  just  what  type  of  child 
would  you  like  ?" 

"One  who  stands  with  her  lips 
parted  and  a  shining  face  when  she 
hears  music." 

Miss  Stratton  frowned.  "I  mean 
what  physical  type,  complexion,  and 
so  forth." 

"I  am  not  particular  about  that. 
Only  if  you  have  one  with  pale  gold 
curls." 

"Well,  so  many  want  curls.  Most 
any  of  them  could  take  a  permanent." 
A  woman  like  that  deserved  some- 
thing snappy  by  way  of  retort, 
thought  Eva. 

But  Mrs.  Wilton  had  not  noticed. 
"And  little  long  fingers,"  she  was 
saying,   "so  that   she  could  play  a 
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violin."  A  light  flamed  in  the  blue 
eyes,  her  eager  lips  parted. 

"We  have  two  rather  robust  chil- 
dren," Miss  Stratton  said.  "Good 
solid  nerves.  There's  one  slender 
child,  not  so  strong,  nervous  and 
makes  poor  group  adjustments." 

Just  then  Margaret  closed  the  door 
of  the  inner  office  and  came  back  to 
her  desk.  "Miss  Stratton,  will  you 
please  bring  Jane  in."  Eva  walked 
quickly  down  the  hall  and  the  matron 
turned  again  to  Mrs.  Wilton. 

The  woman's  slender  ringers  lay 
on  the  desk.  "Miss  Dale,"  she  said, 
"I  want  to  ask  you  something  that  I 
think  you'll  understand.  What  kind 
of  thoughts  do  these  children  have  ?" 

A  far-away  look  came  into  Mar- 
garet's face.  "We  never  get  close 
enough  to  these  children  to  even 
guess  their  thoughts.  Only  a  mother 
can  do  that." 

"I  know." 

Miss  Stratton  came  back  with  a 
chubby  child.  "This  is  Jane,"  she 
said.  The  child's  unlighted  black 
eyes  looked  solemnly  at  Mrs.  Wilton. 

"Have  you  a  dolly?"  asked  the 
woman. 

"Two.     I  don't  break  my  dolls." 

"She  never  breaks  anything,"  said 

Miss  Stratton,  "and  she  knows  how 

to  set  the  table  already." 

Margaret  noticed  that  finally  the 
woman's  eyes  shifted  to  the  window. 
The  black-eyed  child  was  taken  away 
and  another  brought  in. 

"This  is  Phyllis."  Obediently, 
Mrs.  Wilton  looked  at  the  child.  She 
was  a  small  girl  with  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  She  stood  on  one  foot 
and  turned  the  ends  of  her  collar 
around  her  fingers. 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow again,  then  she  turned  to  Phyl- 
lis and  said,  "Some  little  girls  think 
that  tulips  are  the  cups  of  springtime 
and  the  sun  pours  warmth  into  them. 


What  flowers  do  you  like,  my  dear, 
nasturtiums?" 

"I  like  all  flowers.  But  the  best 
are  violets.  They're  so  little  and 
afraid." 

When  Miss  Stratton  had  taken 
Phyllis  out,  Mrs.  Wilton  said  slowly, 
"She  has  nice  thoughts,  that  little 
girl.  But  she  hasn't  any  freckles.  I 
would  like  a  little  girl  with  freckles 
on  her  nose." 

Margaret  said,  "That  little  girl 
needs  loving.  She  has  been  with  us 
a  long  time." 

Eva  came  again.  The  child  with 
her  was  tall  and  thin.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Wilton  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  intently  at  the  little  girl.  Clear 
blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  clear 
blue  eyes.  The  child  pushed  back  her 
pale  gold  hair  with  a  little  long  hand. 
The  woman  stood  up  and  moved 
eagerly  toward  the  little  girl.  She 
stroked  her  hair  and  turned  her  face 
upwards.  Then  her  fingers  touched 
the  freckled  nose. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Nancy." 

The  woman  trembled  and  her  hand 
caught  the  desk.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"your  name  is  Nancy." 

"I  like  it,"  said  the  child,  "don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  It's  my  favorite  name. 
Only  I  *  *  *  "  Mrs.  Wilton  turned 
away  quickly.  With  trembling  hands 
she  picked  up  her  bag  and  gloves. 
"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Dale.  I  have  to  go. 
I'll  telephone  later.  I  didn't  know 
it  would  be  like  this." 

CHE  was  gone.  They  heard  a  mo- 
tor turn.  Margaret  Dale  stood 
again  at  the  window.  She  looked  at 
the  tulips  and  thought  once  more  of 
chalice  cups  and  cups  for  sunshine. 
The  freshness  of  spring  welled  up 
against  the  window.  The  shadowed 
patterns  of  leaves  moved  back  and 
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forth  across  the  pane.  Color,  warmth,  Eva   Stratton   was   about   to  say 

new  life,  May.  something  about  hens  that  had  never 

Miss   Stratton  had  taken  Nancy  had  any  chicks  of  their  own.    Then 

out  of  the  room.    Now  she  gathered  Margaret  turned  from  the  window 

up  the  papers  on  the  desk  and  put  and  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears, 

them  back  into  the  file  case.    "Well,  Eva   said,  "Don't    take  it  so  hard. 

I  guess  that's  the  last  we'll  see  of  These  women  who  have  never  had 

Mrs.  Wilton,"  she  commented.    "A  any  children  of  their  own  are  partic- 

good  thing,  too.     Not  the  kind  to  ular  about  what  they  want.     Never 

handle  children.    But  she's  gone  for  having  had  any  of  their  own." 

g°°*;"  „      •  i  ivt              ^  ,       „rJ,  But  Margaret  did  not  hear.     She 

No,    said  Margaret  Dale.      She  sat  down  uncertainly  in  the  tapestrv 

wm  come  back  when  the  healing  is  chair  and  fingered  a  Mue  opalescent 

"What  healing-  ?"  vase  on  *^e  desk-    Then  she  looked 

But    Margaret*  was   thinking   of  at  the  door  Mrs-  Wilton  had  closed 

many  things.  She  was  thinking  about  so  quietly. 

the  linking  of  hearts  and  about  moth-  "I    wonder  when    her  own  little 

ers  and  little  girls.  girl  died,"  she  said. 


TIRED  MOTHER 

By  Elsie  E.  Barrett 

A  tired  Mother  When  heart  of  sorrow 

So  shaky  and  worn  Was  burdened  with  fears. 

With  wrinkled  fingers  Her  tired  body 

From  tasks  she  has  borne.  So  loyal  and  true, 

Tired  shoulders  Has  suffered  aching 

Forlornly  they  sag,  No  one  ever  knew. 

And  tired  footsteps  Undaunted  spirit 

That  wearily  lag.  On  God  still  depends 

Those  tired  eyelids  With  prayers  so  faithful 

Have  hidden  the  tears  Till  Life's  journey  ends. 

MAKE 

EVERY  DAY 

"CHILD  HEALTH  DAY" 

To  Preserve  Children — Take  : 
One  large  grassy  field 
Half  a  dozen  children 
Two  or  three  small  dogs 
A  pinch  of  brook  and  pebbles 

Mix  children  and  dogs  well  together,  and  put  them  in  the  field 
Stirring  constantly — Pour  brook  over  pebbles — Sprinkle  field 

With  flowers — Spread  over  all  a  deep  blue  sky  and  bake  in  the  sun 
When  brown — Remove  and  set  to  cool  in  a  bath  tub. 


Mothers  of  Men 

A  Pageant  For  Mother's  Day 
By  Mary  P.  Curtis 

CHARACTERS 

Reader  Pilgrim  Mother 

Eve  Lucy  Mack 

Rebecca  Nancy  Hanks 

Sariah  Pioneer  Mother 

Mary  Mother  of  Today 

STAGE  SETTING 

Any  background  could  be  used.  Draped  curtains  would  be  most  effective.  A 
large  book,  closed,  five  feet  six  inches  high  is  in  center  of  stage.  Cover  may  be  as 
elaborate  as  desired,  pages  of  brown  wrapping  paper.  As  the  reader  turns  the  pages 
the  characters  step  out  and  stand  just  in  front  of  book  as  she  speaks,  forming  semi- 
circle on  each  side  of  book. 

MUSIC 

While  Eve  and  Rebecca  speak  the  "Largo"  is  played  very  softly  on  the  organ. 
While  Sariah  speaks  "Guide  Us  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah"  is  played.  While  Mary 
speaks  "Silent  Night"  is  played,  changing  back  to  "The  Largo"  for  the  Pilgrim. 
While  Lucy  Mack  speaks  "Praise  to  the  Man  Who  Communed  with  Jehovah"  is 
played,  with  "Largo"  again  for  Nancy  Hanks.  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints"  is  played 
while  the  Pioneer  Mother  speaks  and  while  the  Mother  of  Today  speaks  "The  Old 
Refrain"  is  played.  After  the  Epilogue,  while  the  characters  are  still  standing 
"Mother  O'  Mine"  J>y  Rudyard  Kipling  is  sung  by  a  soloist. 

COSTUMES 

Eve  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  with  trailing  vines  of  green  ivy  leaves  to  resemble 
fig  leaves  and  she  has  leaves  in  her  hair. 

Rebecca  is  dark  and  wears  a  costume  of  ancient  times  with  bracelets  on  her  arms 
and  chains  about  her  neck.  She  wears  a  scarf  on  her  head  in  turban  style  and  has  a 
pitcher  or  jar  on  her  shoulder. 

Sariah  wears  a  costume  of  ancient  style  but  it  is  brown  and  she  wears  a  band 
around  her  forehead. 

Mary  wears  a  pale  blue  robe  with  blue  veil  on  her  hair  and  carries  a  lily. 

Pilgrim  Mother  wears  black  dress  with  white  cap  and  white  kerchief  crossed 
over  her  breast. 

Lucy  Mack  wears  a  small  white  bonnet  and  a  large  white  apron  that  ties  around 
her  waist.    She  should  look  old. 

Nancy  Hanks  should  be  slender  and  with  a  kind  and  spiritual  face.  Her  hair 
is  smoothed  back  with  a  coil  at  back.    She  wears  a  full  skirt,  faded  and  old  looking. 

Pioneer  Mother  wears  a  large  full  skirt  and  a  basque  with  a  sunbonnet. 

Mother  of  Today  wears  costume  of  today. 

Reader  wears  costume  of  today. 

Reader:  The  influence  of  woman  cannot  be  overestimated.  Never 
did  a  great  man  live  but  some  woman,  either  mother,  wife  or  sister  was  an 
effective  instrument  in  shaping  the  events  of  his  life. 

I  have  here  a  book  containing  the  sketches  of  some  of  the  women  whose 
power  has  been  great  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations.  As  I  turn 
the  pages  they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

I  am  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  mankind.    I  dwelt  with  Adam  in  the  Garden 
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of  Eden  and  walked  and  talked  with  God.  Of  all  the  wondrous  fruit  that 
grew  in  the  garden,  God  said  we  might  partake  freely  except  the  fruit  of 
the  one  tree  that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Of  this  fruit  we  were 
forbidden  to  eat.  I  have  received  much  criticism  throughout  the  ages  be- 
cause I  did  partake  of  this  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  But  I  transgressed  this  commandment  of  the  Father  knowingly 
in  order  to  fulfill  a  higher  law.  God's  first  great  commandment  to  us  was 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Had  we  not  fallen  we  would  not  have 
had  children  and  we  would  have  remained  in  the  garden  in  innocence  and 
ignorance  forever.  True,  we  were  driven  from  our  beautiful  home  because 
of  our  transgression,  but  we  were  now  given  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the 
earth  and  have  dominion  over  it  and  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  We  had 
lived  in  innocence,  keeping  a  garden  that  was  already  perfect.  Now  we  ex- 
perienced joy  because  we  felt  sorrow,  we  could  appreciate  the  sweet  be- 
cause we  had  tasted  the  bitter,  we  knew  comfort  because  we  suffered  pain, 
we  enjoyed  rest  because  we  performd  labor. 

Life  was  hard  for  us  because  we  had  many  things  to  learn,  but  when  I 
looked  into  the  face  of  my  first  little  boy,  I  knew  I  was  glad  of  things  as  they 
were.  I  could  see  though,  as  my  children  grew  older,  that  there  would  be 
trouble  between  them.  Cain  had  a  harsh,  envious  disposition  and  he  always 
held  hard  feelings  toward  his  brother  Abel.  And  when  one  day  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  anger,  he  slew  Abel,  I  thought  my  punishment  was  almost  more  than 
I  could  bear.  However,  I  was  later  comforted  by  the  birth  of  other  children 
who  were  a  joy  to  me  and  beloved  by  God.  And  when  my  days  and  years 
were  many  and  I  was  ready  to  go  down  into  my  grave,  my  heart  was  com- 
forted, for  I  knew  that  the  ways  of  God  were  just.  I  knew  that  in  the 
meridian  of  time  a  Savior  would  come  into  the  world  to  redeem  mankind 
from  our  fall. 

Reader  turns  page  and  Rebecca  is  there. 

I  am  Rebecca,  the  mother  of  Israel.  I  spent  my  girlhood  in  Haran 
in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  with  my  mother  and  my  brother  Laban,  who  was 
also  my  guardian,  because  of  my  father's  death  when  I  was  a  child. 

One  evening  after  I  had  become  a  young  woman  when  I,  with  many 
other  damsels  had  gone  down  to  the  wells  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  draw 
water,  as  was  our  custom,  a  stranger  who  had  traveled  from  afar  came  and 
asked  a  drink  from  us.  The  other  damsels  refused  haughtily,  but  a  strange 
feeling  seemed  to  possess  me  and  I  chided  them  for  their  selfishness  and  gave 
drink  to  the  stranger  and  drew  water  that  his  camels  might  be  refreshed  also. 
Then  he  asked  me  whose  daughter  I  was  and  he  was  much  rejoiced  when  I 
told  him  to  what  house  I  belonged.  He  then  said  that  the  Lord  had  chosen 
me  to  be  the  wife  of  his  master's  son,  Isaac,  and  had  given  a  sign  unto  him. 
Then  he  gave  me  beautiful  jewels  and  he  told  me  of  his  master  Abraham, 
who  was  my  father's  kinsman,  who  had  left  this  land  long  ago. 

In  my  country  many  were  worshipers  of  idols,  even  my  brother,  Laban 
had  idols.  But  I,  like  my  father  who  was  dead,  worshiped  the  true  God 
I  had  heard  much  talk  of  Abraham,  of  his  worship  and  his  prosperity  and  of 
the  blessings  that  had  been  promised  him.  A  great  joy  filled  my  being  and 
an  intense  desire  to  be  a  partaker  of  these  blessings  also.  So  I  led  the  stranger 
to  my  mother's  house  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  him  and  both  straw 
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and  provender  for  his  camels.  My  mother  and  brother  welcomed  him 
warmly  and  he  told  them  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  of  his  mission  in 
our  land.  It  was  left  for  me  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  go  with  the 
stranger ;  with  a  great  joy  in  my  heart  I  departed  with  him  the  next  day. 

When  I  saw  Isaac  I  loved, him  for  he  was  stalwart  and  handsome,  and 
he  loved  me. 

After  several  years  twin  boys  were  born  to  us  and  we  named  the  elder 
Esau  and  the  younger  Jacob.  Isaac  loved  Esau  and  I  loved  Jacob.  Esau 
grew  up  to  be  a  cunning  hunter  but  rough  and  harsh,  and  Jacob  became  a 
shepherd,  quiet  and  gentle. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  that  two  peoples  should  spring  from 
my  sons.  One  people  should  be  stronger  than  the  other  and  the  older  should 
serve  the  younger.    I  was  glad  in  my  heart  for  it  was  as  I  wished. 

Esau  took  for  himself  wives  from  among  the  Canaanite  people  who, 
like  Hagar,  were  of  the  lineage  who  could  not  hold  the  priesthood  of  God. 
So  Esau  threw  away  his  birthright  as  the  promises  to  Abraham  could  not 
be  fulfilled  through  his  seed. 

At  last  Isaac  became  old  and  grew  blind  and  feeble  and  he  wished  to 
give  Esau  his  rightful  blessing.  Isaac  was  only  to  be  an  instrument  of  God 
in  pronouncing  the  blessing  upon  Esau  and  I  knew  this  blessing  belonged  to 
Jacob.  So  I  had  Jacob  go  to  his  father  and  deceive  him,  which  could  be  done 
because  of  his  blindness.  Jacob  hesitated  greatly  at  doing  this  but  I  insisted 
that  he  should  receive  the  birthright  blessing.  It  was  God's  blessing  and 
God  could  not  be  deceived.  My  plan  succeeded  and  Isaac  pronounced  the 
first  blessing  upon  the  head  of  Jacob  under  divine  inspiration.  I  knew  the 
purpose  of  the  Lord  had  been  accomplished. 

Then  as  I  became  old  there  was  great  satisfaction  in  my  heart  for  I  saw 
that  Jacob  was  the  chosen  one  and  I  had  been  an  instrument  in  God's  hands 
in  obtaining  the  blessing  for  the  one  to  whom  it  rightly  belonged. 

Reader  turns  page  and  finds  Sariah. 

I  am  Sariah,  mother  of  the  American  remnant  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
My  early  home  was  in  Jerusalem  and  we  lived  there  in  much  comfort  and 
luxury  for  my  husband  was  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  worldly  goods. 
It  was  a  great  trial  to  me  and  to  all  of  my  family  when  we  were  called  by 
the  Lord  to  leave  our  beautiful  home  and  all  that  was  dear  to  us  and  journey 
out  into  the  wilderness.  But  the  life  of  my  husband  had  been  threatened 
many  times  because  he  taught  righteousness,  and  the  Lord  showed  him  in  a 
vision  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Although  I  had  great  faith  in  the  Lord 
and  trusted  my  husband  implicitly,  it  was  not  until  my  boys  returned  from 
Jerusalem  the  second  time  with  the  plates  of  Laban  which  they  had  been 
sent  to  obtain,  that  I  really  felt  reconciled  to  our1  journey  into  the  unknown. 

We  were  called  to  pass  through  many  trials  and  hardships  and  many 
times  my  heart  yearned  for  our  old  home  again.  Often  our  food  ran  out 
and  we  subsisted  for  days  at  a  time  on  berries  and  fruits  which  we  found 
along  the  way.  Each  day's  journey  was  long  and  hard  and  there  was  con- 
tinual trial  from  the  complaints  and  murmurings  of  some  of  our  people.  But 
it  seemed  the  limit  of  our  endurance  was  reached  when,  after  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  for  eight  long  years,  we  reached  the  sea  and  it  was  made 
known  to  us  that  we  must  build  a  boat  and  cross  this  vast  expanse  of  water. 
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My  boys,  Laman  and  Lemuel,  were  a  continual  source  of  worry  to  their 
father  and  me,  for  they  were  always  wanting  to  turn  back  and  they  f orevei 
blamed  their  father  and  their  brother,  Nephi,  for  everything  that  went 
wrong  or  did  not  please  them.  Their  hearts  were  not  all  bad  but  sometimes 
it  semeed  as  though  the  evil  one  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  them. 

After  being  upon  the  water  many  days,  during  which  time  it  seemed 
that  all  the  powers  of  darkness  were  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  us  and 
when  we  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  setting  our  feet  upon  land  again,  we 
came  to  a  most  beautiful  and  inviting  shore.  We  lifted  up  our  voices  in 
joy  and  thanksgiving  that  we  had  been  led  away  from  the  land  of  iniquity  to 
this  beautiful  place.  We  very  soon  discovered  that  it  truly  was  a  land  of 
promise,  for  we  found  there  everything  that  our  hearts  could  desire.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  pleasant  and  we  found  many  curious  fruits  which 
were  desirable  for  food.  We  found  many  beasts  that  would  be  useful  to  us. 
The  soil  was  very  fertile  so  that  when  we  sowed  our  crops  we  reaped  abun- 
dant harvests.  We  explored  the  wilderness  and  discovered  rich  ores  in  the 
rocks,  and  of  the  gold  Nephi  was  commanded  to  make  plates  upon  which  he 
kept  a  record  of  our  people. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  all  our  difficulties  and  troubles  were  over  and 
we  felt  that  the  Lord  had  indeed  blessed  us.  But  before  long  dissensions 
broke  out  again.  Laman  and  Lemuel  and  their  followers  were  again  rebel- 
lious and  the  feeling  between  the  two  groups  became  so  bitter  that  they  de- 
cided to  separate  and  each  follow  their  own  way.  This  proved  to  be  a  better 
arrangement,  but  there  was  always  enmity  between  the  two.  And  the  fol- 
lowers of  Laman  and  Lemuel  did  not  serve  the  Lord  nor  keep  His  com- 
mandments. 

Although  my  heart  ached  for  my  wayward  children,  I  knew  that  the 
work  of  the  Lord  would  go  on.  I  knew  that  there  must  be  a  divine  purpose 
in  this  divinely  guided  pilgrimage,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
great  and  mighty  people  that  my  family  was  destined  to  become. 

Reader  turns  page  and  discovers  Mary. 

I  am  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Through 
me  all  motherhood  is  honored,  and  by  my  part  in  the  eternal  plan,  reverence 
has  come  to  all  womankind.  My  joys  have  been  greater  and  my  sorrows 
deeper  than  those  of  any  other  mother  upon  earth.  I  have  known  the  bright- 
est sunshine  and  the  darkest  shadows,  the  highest  pride  and  the  humblest 
resignation.  My  Baby  was  born  in  a  manger  and  died  upon  a  cross,  yet  the 
years  between  these  two  events  were  so  filled  with  sacred  teachings  and 
sublime  example  that  they  light  the  way  for  all  the  ages.  His  words  were 
the  simplest,  yet  the  wisest  that  were  ever  spoken.  His  parables  are  still  told 
to  little  children  and  to  learned  men.  Scholars  and  scientists  wonder  at  His 
miracles.  And  yet,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  through  the  tragedy  of  his 
death,  his  tenderest  thoughts  and  most  considerate  actions  were  for  me.  He 
was  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  He  was  a  glorious  Son  of  a  worshipful 
mother. 

Reader  turns  page  and  finds  the  Pilgrim  Mother. 

I  am  the  Pilgrim  Mother.    I  came  with  my  husband  across  the  track- 
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less  ocean  to  make  a  home  in  a  new  and  strange  world,  where  we  could 
teach  our  children  as  we  saw  fit.  Many  are  the  hardships  I  passed  through 
and  many  the  trials  I  endured,  that  they  might  have  this  heritage  of  liberty. 
We  lived  in  constant  fear  of  attack  by  the  Indians,  the  winters  were  bitter 
cold  with  starvation  staring  us  in  the  face.  We  saw  our  loved  ones  sicken  and 
die  without  proper  help  and  care.  But  the  lessons  of  hard  work,  privation 
and  endurance  developed  rugged  men  and  women,  for  my  children  builded 
well.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nation  which  has  preserved  to  posterity 
the  freedom  and  opportunities  for  which  we  left  our  native  land. 

Reader  turns  page  and  finds  Lucy  Mack  Smith. 

I  am  Lucy  Mack,  mother  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  When  my  third 
little  baby  was  born,  two  days  before  Christmas  of  a  very  cold  winter,  little 
did  I  dream  that  he  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  to  live 
upon  the  earth.  Never  did  I  think  that  his  name  would  be  known  for  good 
and  evil  all  over  the  world.  We  gave  him  his  father's  name,  for  it  was  a 
good  name  that  had  never  been  tarnished  by  an  evil  deed.  And  he  grew  to 
be  like  his  father,  large  and  vigorous  and  possessed  of  much  strength.  He 
early  learned  the  sterling  qualities  of  truth,  honesty  and  virtue.  For  a  time 
after  our  marriage  we  were  well  off  but  reverses  came  to  us  and  my  children 
all  had  to  learn  to  work  hard,  in  the  field  or  wherever  else  they  could,  for  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  help  earn. the  daily  living.  I  think  the  Lord  had 
a  hand  in  our  misfortunes,  because  it  taught  us  to  be  humble.  Hard  work 
strengthened  our  bodies  and  sacrifices  strengthened  our  souls.  Joseph  grew 
to  be  a  thoughtful  boy,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
great  religious  revivals,  he  was  large  for  his  age  and  very  serious  minded. 
He  had  taken  to  reading  his  Bible  a  great  deal  and  it  seemed  that  religion 
had  a  very  strong  hold  on  him.  He  was  uneasy  in  his  mind  however  and 
even  after  the  older  members  of  our  family  had  joined  the  churches  they 
thought  were  right,  he  was  still  unconvinced.  Then  came  his  glorious  vision. 
From  the  first  I  knew  that  my  boy  spoke  the  truth.  He  was  never  given  to 
wild  imaginings  and  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell  a  falsehood.  It  seemed 
from  then  on  that  if  possible  I  loved  him  more  than  ever.  He  was  never 
thoughtless  of  my  comfort  like  the  other  children  were  at  times  and  I  can 
never  remember  his  speaking  unkindly  to  me.  And  many  times  when  the 
others  had  gone  off  for  their  own  pleasures  he  lingered  behind  to  do  some 
little  chore  for  me  or  some  helpful  thing  about  the  house.  So  my  whole  being 
thrilled  when  I  knew  he  was  chosen  of  the  Lord  to  do  a  mighty  work,  and 
when  his  great  mission  began  there  was  never  a  doubt  in  my  heart  that  ev- 
erything he  said  was  true  and  everything  he  did  was  right.  But  never  again 
was  I  entirely  happy.  I  was  always  conscious  of  the  shadow  of  impending 
tragedy.  No  matter  how  tall  and  strong  he  grew  to  be  and  no  matter  how 
glorious  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  still  my  little  boy  and  I 
loved  him  very  tenderly.  Gradually  I  began  to  fear  he  would  be  called  on 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  work  as  so  many  good  men  had  done  before  him, 
and  I  continually  prayed  that  it  would  be  made  as  easy  for  him  as  possible. 
And  when  the  end  came,  I  knew  that  his  work  had  been  done  gloriously  and 
well  and  I  knew  the  Lord  had  answered  my  prayer,  for  though  he  was 
scorned  by  men  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  God. 
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Reader  turns  page  and  finds  Nancy  Hanks. 

I  am  Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  lot  in  life  was 
hard,  my  horizon  was  narrow  and  my  opportunities  restricted.  My  life  was 
one  of  toil  and  poverty  for  I  worked  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors,  and 
surely  no  one  would  have  predicted  that  my  name  would  come  to  be  known 
and  reverenced  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

After  we  were  married,  I  taught  my  husband  to  read  and  write  for  his 
opportunities  had  been  fewer  than  mine.  And  later  I  taught  my  children. 
I  believe  the  things  I  taught  them  were  of  more  value  to  them  than  the  in- 
struction they  received  in  the  poor  schools  they  were  able  to  attend  now  and 
then.  Abraham  especially,  never  tired  of  studying,  and  after  I  had  taught 
him  to  read,  boy  though  he  was,  I  tried  with  all  my  might  to  instill  into  him 
the  love  of  good  books.    And  in  this  I  think  I  was  entirely  successful. 

While  still  a  very  young  boy  he  acquired  that  kindness  of  heart  and 
gentleness  of  manner  that  always  mark  one  of  God's  true  noblemen,  qualities 
which  stayed  with  him  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Although  our  home  was  of  the  humblest  and  we  were  all  acquainted 
with  the  hardest  work,  there  was  much  love  among  us.  And  love  always 
has  a  good  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  life  of  a  child.  It  develops  sweet- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  the  joy  of  service. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  stay  with  my  little  boy  very  long,  only  nine  short 
years.  But  in  that  time  much  valuable  seed  was  planted  that  bore  glorious 
fruit  during  his  later  life.  High  honors  came  to  him  and  he  was  numbered 
with  the  greatest  men  of  the  earth.  But  always  he  remembered  me  and 
many  were  the  tributes  that  in  later  life  he  paid  to  my  memory.  Nearly 
half  a  century  after  I  had  gone  away  he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "All 
that  I  am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 

My  life  on  earth  was  comparatively  short  but  through  the  love  which 
he  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  my  name  shall  never  die. 

Reader  turns  page  and  finds  Pioneer  Mother. 

I  am  the  Pioneer  Mother.  I  left  the  outskirts  of  civilization  behind 
and  with  my  husband,  pushed  out  across  the  prairies  to  find  a  new  home. 
For  days  and  days  we  traveled  across  the  broad  plains,  with  only  the  wide 
sweep  of  earth  and  sky  before  us.  Much  of  the  way  I  traveled  in  a  covered 
wagon  behind  a  team  of  plodding  oxen.  I  held  my  babies  close  by  me  to  keep 
them  safe  while  my  husband  walked  beside  the  slow  oxen  in  order  to  prod 
them  along.  And  again  I  walked  and  pushed  a  hand  cart  which  contained  all 
we  could  bring  with  us. 

Many  times  we  sang  as  we  walked  along  and  many  times  our  hearts 
were  breaking  at  the  memory  of  what  we  had  left  behind  and  the  dread  of 
what  the  future  might  hold.  Sometimes  the  evenings  were  gay  with  music 
and  dancing  and  sometimes  our  bodies  were  so  exhausted  from  our  long 
day's  march  that  we  scarcely  had  strength  to  prepare  our  evening  meal.  But 
through  all  our  toil  and  trials  our  hearts  beat  high  with  hope,  for  our  sacri- 
fices were  made  for  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  and  transmitting  to  our 
children  a  life  free  from  persecution  and  violence.  And  the  joy  that  was 
ours  when  our  journey  was  through  fully  compensated  us  for  all  the  tribula- 
tions we  endured.    We  looked  out  upon  the  valley  that  was  to  be  our  home 
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and  though  it  was  dry  and  barren,  we  thanked  God  that  our  lives  had  been 
spared. 

But  then  our  work  began  in  earnest.  We  had  houses  to  build  and  fields 
and  gardens  to  plow  and  the  precious  seeds  which  we  had  carried  so  carefully 
with  us  all  the  long  way,  must  be  planted,  and  the  hundreds  of  things  incident 
to  beginning  life  in  a  new  country,  must  be  done.  At  first  we  barely  had 
enough  to  eat.  We  learned  to  prepare  thistles  and  roots  and  wild  plants  for 
food  as  well  as  to  gather  the  wild  fruits  and  berries  with  which  the  hills  and 
canyons  abounded.  Many  were  the  things  we  learned  to  do  without  and  the 
things  we  needed  most  we  made  for  ourselves. 

But  we  knew  the  Lord  had  blessed  us  and  would  continue  to  bless  us 
and  we  thanked  Him  that  we  had  been  privileged  to  leave  the  old  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  come  to  a  new  country  to  build  up  a  new  Zion. 
The  fine  young  men  and  women  who  are  the  youth  of  Zion  today  are  payment 
a  thousand  fold  for  the  hardships  we  endured  during  those  early  years. 

Reader  turns  page  and  finds  the  Mother  of  Today. 

I  am  the  Mother  of  Today.  My  motherhood  has  not  yet  become  history. 
It  is  for  me  to  nurture  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  I  instill  into  the 
hearts  of  my  children  the  love  of  humanity  and  the  will  to  serve,  the  desire 
to  aid  in  bringing  peace, to  all  nations  and  brotherhood  among  men.  Their 
aspirations  and  accomplishments  will  be  inspired  by  the  songs  I  sing  to  them, 
the  stories  I  tell  them,  and  the  games  I  teach  them  to  play  around  my  feet : 
also,  by  the  thoughts  and  ideals  I  create  in  their  minds  as  they  become  older. 
My  sons  and  daughters  will  overcome  time  and  eliminate  space  to  serve 
their  ends.  They  will  harness  the  elements,  the  sun  and  the  oceans,  and  make 
them  their  servants.  They  will  make  great  scientific  discoveries  that  will 
aid  the  course  of  civilization,  and  make  life  easier  and  fuller.  They  will  make 
great  strides  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  so  that  life  may  be  pro- 
longed and  disease  and  suffering  largely  overcome.  New  plans  will  be  made 
so  that  social  conditions  will  be  perfected. .  There  will  be  no  poor.  Housing 
conditions  will  be  improved  and  everyone  will  have  a  comfortable  home. 
The  world  will  be  made  a  safer  place  to  live  in,  with  almost  no  accidents,  and 
the  work  of  the  world  will  be  done  for  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  accomplish- 
ment and  the  benefit  of  humanity.  And  through  my  inspiration  and  teach- 
ings, men's  hearts  will  become  purer  and  more  spiritual,  thus  making  the 
earth  a  better  place, for  the  children  of  men. 

Reader  :  And  so  the  years  roll  by  and  time  slips  into  eternity.  Each 
age  produces  its  great  men,  all  bearing  the  mark  and  influence  of  the  mothers 
who  reared  them,  each  playing  his  part  and  passing  on.  But  of  all  the  gifts 
and  blessings  that  a  woman  bestows  upon  her  children  the  greatest  of  all  is 
Mother  Love. 


Motherhood  Prays 

By  Ann  Jarvis 
(The  heart  of  motherhood  is  universally  the  same) 
A  Sonnet  Trio 

Prayer  of  a  Pioneer  Mother 

This  day  I  rise  in  thanks  to  Thee,  kind  Lord, 

Our  Guide  and  our  Protector  in  sore  trials : 
Through  territory  almost  unexplored, 

In  safety  Thou  hast  led  us  endless  miles 
To  found  a  home  within  these  mountain  vales. 

By  faith,  dear  Father,  Thou  hast  led  me  on 
Past  that  dim  valley  where,  alone,  Man  fails, 

Making  us  one  with  Thee  through  this,  our  son. 

O  God  in  Heaven,  my  joy  knows  no  bounds, 

My  heart  sings  with  these  streams,  these  waterfalls, 

Soaring  beyond  the  high  range  which  surrounds 
The  peaceful  beauty  of  Thy  temple  halls. 

May  love  of  Thee  and  Home,  this  ecstasy, 

Bless  all  our  children's  lives — not  die  with  me. 

Prayer  of  a  Mother,  Bereaved 

Forgive  these  welled-up  tears  within,  dear  Father, 

These  fevered  tears  which  will  not  be  controlled ; 
These  cries  of  anguish  which  I  dare  not  utter, 

Lest  they  who  hear  refuse  to  be  consoled. 
O  God,  I  must  be  brave  for  those  I  love — 

I  must  live  on  though  I  were  better  dead, 
To  cheer  and  comfort  him  who,  pain-racked,  strove 

To  bear  his  share  of  sorrow  by  this  bed. 

Thy  Gift  of  wee  arms  twining  round  our  hearts 

Unites  us  all  throughout  Eternity. 

Secure  with  Thee  in  Immortality 
He  lives ;  This  hope-fulfilling  thought  of  thoughts — ■ 

Our  child  who  was  with  me  is  now  with  Thee — 

Transcends  the  bond  of  human  sympathy. 
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Youth's  Prayer  to  Life 

Humbly  I  kneel  before  Thee,  my  Creator, 

With  quickened  childish  faith,  with  sense  of  awe, 
For  I  perceive  that  Thou  art  even  greater 

Than  I  had  known.    Besides  the  Light  and  Law 
Which  I  have  worshipped  since  my  days  began, 

Thou  art  that  powerful  force  called  Life  and  Love, 
The  same  God  who  commanded  that  first  man 

And  woman  to  be  fruitful  from  above. 

Life,  lend  me  courage  that  I  may  obey, 
Give  me  the  fortitude  Eve  must  have  had. 

God,  let  me  rise  with  each  new  dawning  day 

Nearer  to  Thee.    This  boon  will  make  me  glad — 

Even  if  I  should  taste  of  lingering  death, 

Still  would  I  give  another  soul  Life's  breath. 


YOU  ARE  HIS  WHOM  YOU  LIST  TO  OBEY 

By  David  R.  Lyon  ' 

In  the  struggle  and  turmoil  of  life, 
When  the  tempter  would  lead  you  astray, 

Bear  in  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
You  are  his  whom  you  list  to  obey. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  service  you  work? 

Do  you  know  from  whom  you  get  pay? 
If  you  labor  with  might,  or  you  shirk, 

You  are  his  whom  you  list  to  obey. 

If  you  labor  for  Christ  and  His  church, 
And  walk  in  the  straight  narrow  way, 

You  will  ne'er  be  left  in  the  lurch — 

You  are  his  whom  you  list  to  obey.        * 

If  you  labor  for  things  of  the  earth, 
Ever  striving  for  things  that  decay, 

Neglecting  the  things  of  real  worth, 
You  are  his  whom  you  list  to  obey. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 


By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 
I 


FOR  miles  the  bus  had  scudded 
along  the  oiled  road  stretching 
like  an  endless  black  snake 
through  the  Arizona  desert.  Then 
it  began  to  climb  up  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  As  the  heat  of  the  desert 
was  left  behind,  Helen  Latimer  be- 
gan to  feel  the  lure  and  mystery  of 
this  new  country.  It  was  pushing 
into  the  background  of  her  conscious- 
ness that  spectre  of  disillusionment 
and  domestic  tragedy  which  had  so 
recently  come  into  her  life,  and  it 
was  bringing  back  forgotten  stories 
of  the  West  her  father  had  told  her 
long  ago. 

She  leaned  forward  and  touched 
the  bus-driver's  arm. 

"Is  this  the  Kaibab  Forest?" 

"Not  yet,  Miss.  We're  going  up 
La  Fever  Ridge  now.  The  Kaibab 
is  on  top,  near  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.    This  your  first  trip?" 

"Yes.  But  I've  heard  so  much 
about  the  country — the  Buckskin 
Mountains,  Jacob's  Lake,  V.  T.  Park, 
House  Rock  Valley,  Kaibab  trails, 
that  it  seems  I  should  know  it.  It 
means  more  to  me  than  to  the  ordi- 
nary tourist." 

"Yes  ?"  The  young  driver  turned 
to  look  at  her.  "You're  from  Chi- 
cago, aren't  you?  Some  of  your 
friends  been  out  ?" 

"Ye-e-s-."  She  offered  nothing 
more,  recalling  a  determination  of 
her  childhood  to  come  West  incog- 
nito when  she  was  grown  and  search 
out  puzzling  things  about  her 
father's  life — and  death.  Aunt  Net- 
tie had  pretty  well  squelched  those 
romantic  plans,  and  had  convinced 
her  of  the  foolishness  of  her  vague 
belief  that  she  might  be  the  owner 


of  the  lands  and  cattle.  Still  the  lure 
of  the  old  desires  had  remained,  and 
when  she  had  faced  the  wreck  of 
her  matrimonial  venture  and  the 
need  to  find  a  new  perspective  on 
life,  those  forgotten  dreams  had 
beckoned  her. 

Now  she  was  actually  coming  into 
her  father's  world — the  only  world, 
she  had  long  known,  that  had  ever 
really  meant  anything  to  him,  even 
during  the  years  he  had  abandoned 
it  after  that  cattle-selling  trip  to  Chi- 
cago which  had  culminated  in  his  ro- 
mantic meeting  with  her  mother  and 
their  impetuous  marriage. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  his 
story  she  had  heard  frequently  from 
Aunt  Nettie. 

She  also  had  thrilling  memories  of 
vists  from  her  father,  after  her 
mother's  death,  happy  hours  when 
sitting  on  his  knee,  she  had  listened 
to  songs  and  stories  about  camp- 
fires,  dogs,  coyotes,  and  great  stretch- 
es of  blue  sky  which  she  would  see 
when  she  was  old  enough  to  go  with 
him. 

There  had  always  been  a  glamour 
for  her  in  the  mere  thought  of  the 
West.  She  often  tried  to  picture 
the  life  she  would  have  led  in  this 
land,  had  her  father  lived.  She  re- 
called that  day  nearly  twelve  years 
ago,  which  brought  the  brief  mes- 
sage of  his  tragic  death.  He  had 
been  riding  along  a  trail  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  when  his  horse  had  slipped 
and  they  had  both  crashed  to  instant 
death. 

She  had  begged  Aunt  Nettie  to 
bring  her  out  to  see  if  they  could 
not  recover  the  body  and  take  it  back 
to  rest  beside  her  mother's.     Now 
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she  realized  that  the  canyon  he  had  pedagogues  behind  Helen  asked, 
loved  was  a  more  fitting  resting  "They  have  swell  programs  at  all 
place.  the  stopping  places,"  the  driver  re- 
It  was  all  just  as  her  father  had  plied.  "You  can't  beat  the  show  they 
pictured :  endless  stretches  of  blue  put  on  at  Bright  Angel.  Most  of  the 
sky,  oceans  of  pines  and  quaking  hash-slingers  and  garage  fellows  are 
aspens,  and  over  all  a  brooding  pres-  professional  entertainers." 
ence  which  seemed  to  enfold  her  "But  it  isn't  professional  enter- 
with  a  vague  sweet  mystery.  tainment  we're  interested  in,"  ob- 
The  bus  turned  into  the  clearing  jected  one  of  the  school  teachers, 
at  Jacob's  Lake  and  the  passengers  "We  can  get  that  at  home.  Someone 
hurried  to  the  lodge  near  the  filling  told  us  that  at  this  V.  T.  place  they 
station  for  sandwiches  and  drinks,  have  genuine  cowboys  who  sing  and 
As  they  were  about  to  get  into  the  tell  stories  and  that  there's  a  quaint 
bus  again,  the  driver  spoke  to  Helen,  old  mountain  scout  who  knows  won- 

"You  see  that  point  over  there?  derful  Indian  legends. 
It's  just  this  side  of  V.  T.  Park.  We  "Uncle  Billy  Crossly,"  the  driver 
are  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  now."  laughed.  "He's— what  you  call  it- 
She  thrilled  as  they  passed  quaint  enough.  And  what  he  doesn't 
through  the  cool  shade  of  the  tall  tim-  know  about  the  Indians  and  the  early 
ber,  catching  frequent  glimpses  of  cattle  kings  he  lets  his  imagination 
deer,  bounding  among  the  trees.  No  fill  in.  He  used  to  pal  around  with 
wonder  her  father  had  returned  like  Uncle  Jim  Owens  and  other  inter- 
a  homing  pigeon  to  this  land  which  esting  characters  of  the  old  days." 
had  produced  him.  Jim  Owens.    Helen  was  sure  she 

had  heard  that  name  from  her  father. 

J^NGINE  trouble  delayed  the  party  "I  should  like  to  stop  here  too," 

so  they  did  not  reach  V.  T.  Park  she  said  quickly, 

until  after  dark,  though  they  were  "If  you'd  all  like  to,   we   could 

scheduled  to  be  there  at  five  o'clock  stop  for  the  V.  T.  program  and  then 

and  to  reach    Bright  Angel    Point  drive  on  out  to  the  lodge." 

for  dinner  at  six.  There  was  general  assent  and  the 

As  they  rolled  down  into  Pleasant  driver  pulled  over  near  the  hotel. 

Valley,  the  lights  from  the  V.  T.  Ho-  "What's   your   program   tonight, 

tel,    gleamed    in    the    distance    and  Wood?"    he    called  to  a  man    who 

Helen  became  excited.     Perhaps  at  opened  the  door.    "Uncle  Billy  on  ?" 

this  very  place  she  might  meet  some-  The  name  Crossly  had  been  tanta- 

one  who  had  known  her  father.  lizing  Helen,  and  now  she  remem- 

"The  schedule  calls   for  a  short  bered:     That  was  the  name  signed 

stop  here,"  said  the  driver,  "but  it's  to  the  letter  about  her  father's  death, 

too  late  now  to  see  anything.    Maybe  "Yes,  and  we  have  some  special 

you'd  rather  go  on  to  Bright  Angel  numbers  from  the  Kaibab  Buckaroos 

after  I  get  some  gas.    You  can  stop  who  are  going  to  play  for  the  dance, 

here  on  our  way  back."  Then  there's  a  talk  from  a  university 

"How  far  is  it  to  Bright  Angel  prof,  on  the  botany  of  the  Buckskin, 

Point?"  the  fat  man  on  the  rear  seat  and  a  stunt  or  two.    Afterwards  of 

wanted  to  know.    "I'm  starved."  course,  the  usual  hoedown." 

"It's  only  eighteen  miles."  The  tourists  began  to  climb  out. 

"Isn't  it  here  they  have  such  in-  "The  Buckaroos  are  just  tuning 

teresting  programs  ?"  one  of  the  lady  up."    Russell  added  as  the  company 
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Came  into  the  lobby.  He  nodded  to- 
ward a  door  at  their  left. 

Helen  looked  into  the  immense  log 
room  from  which  came  the  sound  of 
voices  mingled  with  the  strumming 
of  banjos  and  guitars.  Most  of  the 
bus  party  crowded  around  the  lunch 
counter,  but  she  was  fascinated  by 
this  entertainment  hall. 

A  log  fire  burned  in  a  great  open 
fireplace.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
bright  navajo  rugs,  deer  heads  and 
cougar  skins.  Over  the  mantel  was  a 
painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon;  in 
one  corner  was  a  cabinet  filled  with 
Indian  relics. 

Groups  of  people  laughed  and 
chatted.  On  a  platform  five  young 
men  in  leather  chaps,  bright  flannel 
shirts  and  silk  neckerchiefs,  sat  on 
tree  stumps,  singing  cowboy  ballads 
to  banjo  accompaniment. 

A  group  of  tourists  near  the  fire- 
place was  absorbed  in  a  wiry  little 
man  with  white  hair  and  mustache, 
brown  leathery  skin,  and  darting 
black  eyes.  Helen's  breath  quick- 
ened. Even  before  Wood  Russell 
spoke,  she  knew  this  man  was  Uncle 
Billy  Crossly,  a  comrade  of  her 
father's. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  in  and  meet 
some  of  these  people?"  the  genial 
young  proprietor  asked.  "The  rest 
of  your  party  will  come  when  they 
have  finished  eating." 

"Is  that  animated  old  man  there  by 
the  fire  your  Uncle  Billy  Crossly?" 

"Good  guess,"  laughed  Russell. 
"Uncle  Billy's  getting  a  great  rep. 
You  tourists  are  spoiling  him  though. 
He  almost  feels  that  it  was  him  in- 
stead of  God  that  made  the  Buckskin 
Mountains  and  the  Grand  Canyon." 

He  led  her  to  the  group  by  the 
fire. 

"Uncle  Billy,  here's  a  young  lady 
who's  heard  of  you  from  afar  and 
has  come  miles  to  meet  you.  Uncle 
Billy  Crossly,  the  famous  mountain 


scout,  Miss — excuse  me  I  didn't  get 
your  name." 

"Mrs.  Latimer."  Helen  extended 
her  hand. 

The  old  man  got  to  his  feet  and 
peered  at  her.  Helen  thought  his  ex- 
pression changed.  Did  she  remind 
him  of  her  father  ?  Her  red  hair  and 
her  mouth  were  like  his,  but  the  like- 
ness must  be  stronger  than  she  had 
thought,  if  this  old  man  who  didn't 
know  she  was  Sam  Huntsman's 
daughter  noticed  it. 

"Uncle  Billy,"  Russell  continued, 
"is  a  man  of  two  generations.  He 
knows  all  that's  going  on  now,  and 
he  knows  more  about  Indians  and 
cowpunchers  of  the  past  than  any 
man  in  the  West." 

"You  don't  want  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  Wood  says,"  the  old  fel- 
low chuckled.  "I  ain't  half  as  no- 
torious as  he  makes  out.  But  I  do 
enjoy  spinnin'  yarns  about  this  great 
old  country.  Won't  you  join  our 
circle,  Miss?" 

He  introduced  her  to  the  others  in 
the  group  and  drew  a  chair  for  her. 

HP  HE  Buckaroos  suddenly  began 

singing  about  "Rattlesnake  Joe 

and  his  Strawberry  Roan,"  and  all 

eyes  were  turned  in  their  direction. 

"Did  I  understand  Wood  to  say 
you  was  Mrs.  Latimer?"  Uncle 
Billy  asked  Helen  when  the  song 
ended. 

"Yes.  Mrs.  George  Latimer." 
She  wasn't  yet  ready  to  make  known 
that  she  was  also  a  Huntsman. 

"You  look  young  to  be  a  missus, 
and  I  thought — well  for  a  minute 
you  reminded  me  of  someone  I  used 
to  know." 

"That's  interesting.  I've  never  in 
my  life  been  mistaken  for  another 
person."  She  was  trembling  with 
excitement. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  really  take  you  for 
somebody  else.    You  just  made  me 
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think  of  someone.  Your  red  hair  and  to  stay  with  Uncle  Jim  and  help  him. 

something  about  your  eyes  and  chin.'  One  time,  another  feller  and  me  was 

Then  he  had  known  her  father.  at  his  camp  when  something  hap- 

" You've  been  here  on  the  moun-  pened  that  proves  that  all  that's  been 

tain  a  long  time,  haven't  you?"   She  wrote  and  told  about  the  old  Wrapper 

must  keep  him  talking.  ain't  stretched  none.     The  day  I'm 

"A  long  time  as  you  young  folks  thinkin'  about,  this  pal,  Sam,  Hunts- 
reckon  it.  I  used  to  ride  the  trails  man  and  me  went  out  with  Uncle 
of  old  Kaibab  with  my  father  fifty  Jim  to  look  for  cougar  tracks  near 
years  ago — long  before  anybody  had  some  of  his  snares.  We  found  two 
discovered  that  the  Grand  Canyon  sets  of  tracks,  and  Sam  and  me  beg- 
was  anything  but  a  big  crack  in  the  ged  Uncle  Jim  to  let  us  f oiler  one 
earth.  And  I  used  to  spend  weeks  of  'em.  He  warned  us  not  to  go  far, 
at  a  time  with  Uncle  Jim  Owens,  and  and  told  us  what  to  do  in  case  we 
more'n  once  when  I  was  a  kid,  I  met  up  with  a  cougar." 
helped  him  tree  his  cougars.  When  Helen  followed  eagerly.  Uncle 
I  was  older,  he  got  to  depending  on  Billy  made  his  narrative  dramatic, 
me  quite  a  lot.  I  had  some  mighty  heroizing  the  old  trapper  who  came 
interesting  experiences  at  his  camp,  to  the  rescue  of  the  amateurs  just  in 
I  recollect  one  that  happened  about  time  to  save  them  from  death, 
forty  years  ago  when  me  and  a  ■  As, the  old  scout  came  down  from 
youngster  a  little  younger'n  me — by  the  stage,  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
the  way  it  was  the  chap  you  made  group  of  tourists  at  the  other  end 
me  think  of — was  stayin'  with  Uncle  of  the  room  from  Helen.  She  was 
Jim  for  a  few  days.  This  other  kid,  disappointed,  but  soon  became  inter- 
Sam  Huntsman,  had  just  come  out  ested  in  other  people  about  her. 
from  Texas." 

Helen  leaned  forward  breathlessly,  HPHERE  were  besides  the  tourists, 

but  the  story  was  cut  short  by  Wood  little  groups  of  young  people — 

Russell's      announcement,      "Uncle  cowboys,  waitresses,  road  workers, 

Billy  Crossly  will  now  tell  one  of  his  forest  rangers.    Her  own  bus  party 

famous  Indian  legends."  were  sitting  near  the  door  which  led 

to  the  lobby.    Presently  one  of  them, 

EXCUSING  himself  the  old  scout  a  Miss  Fitzgerald  from  Utica  with 

walked   to    the    platform.     His  whom    Helen  had  become    friendly 

short  legs  were  stiff  with  age  and  during  the  trip,  crossed  to  her. 

bowed  from  long  years  in  the  saddle ;  "Isn't      this      interesting  ?"      she 

yet  he  walked    with  as  much  of    a  gushed.      "I've  never   seen  such  a 

swagger  as  did  the  young  buckaroos  quaint,  unusual  gathering  before  in 

who    were   coming   down   into    the  mv  life.     The  bus  driver  was  just 

hall.  telling  us  that  people  come  here  from 

"Wood  here  said  I'd  tell  a  In-  all  over  the  mountain  for  these  en- 

dian  story,"  he  began.     "But  instid  tertainments.     Such  unique  charac- 

I'm  goin'  to  tell  a  cougar  story  that  ters !  See  that  handsome  young  giant 

has  jist  come  to  my  mind.     You've  over  there  in  the  beaded  buckskin 

all  heard  of  Uncle  Jim  Owens  who  vest.  He's  a  young  cattle  owner,  Hey- 

used  to  live  out  here  in  Wooley's  den,  the  best  bronco-buster  on  the 

Canyon  with  his  blooded  dogs  and  whole  plateau.  And  that  little  blonde 

do  the  unbelievinest  things  that  ever  by  the  fat  women  the  other  side  of 

happened  out  of  books.    Well,  I  used  him  is  crazy  about  him.     She's  the 
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daughter  of  another  rich  cattle  own-  HpHE  program  ended  and  the  buck- 

er,  Mr.  Hawley,  whose  wife  comes  aroos  went  back  to  the  platform, 

out  here  every  summer  to  keep  him  A  waitress  took  her  seat  at  the  piano ; 

from  flirting  with  pretty  young  tour-  a   bell-boy   appeared   with   a   saxa- 

ists."  phone.     As  their    music  filled    the 

"Well,  you  have  been  getting  the  room,  couples  on  all  parts  of  the  floor 

news,"  laughed  Helen.  started  to  dance. 

"And  see  there's  a  lady  Walter  The  bus  driver  came  to  Helen  and 


Winchell,  the  long-faced  woman 
with  her  hand  up  to  her  mouth  sitting 
by  one  of  our  school  moms.  She's 
been  giving  us  the  lowdown  on  ev- 
erybody. Look  at  that  exotic  wom- 
an in  the  striped  riding  habit.  She's 
an  expert  horsewoman  and  has  a 
place  of  her  own  out  a  little  farther 


Miss  Fitzgerald. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
Lodge  now?" 

Before  they  could  answer,  Wood 
Russell  and  the  tall  young  cattle  own- 
er Miss  Fitzgerald  had  pointed  out, 
stood  before  Helen. 

"Mrs.  Latimer,  may  I  present  Mr. 


on  the  mountain  which,  according  to  Steve  Heyden  and  recommend  him 

Mrs.  Grundy,  is  all  too  popular  with  as  a  dancing  partner?" 

the  men.     She  keeps  blooded  dogs  "I    believe  we  are  just   leaving." 

and  polo  horses  and  goes  all  over  the  She  looked  at  the  bus  driver. 

mountain   taking  movie  pictures   of  "Oh,  go  on  and  dance  with  Steve. 

different  things  going  on.     I  don't  Old  man  Vandyke  can  snooze  out 

blame  the  men  for  being  interested  there  in  the  dining  room  five  minutes 

in  her,  do  you  ?    She's  charming.  But  longer." 

according   to   the   gossip  lady,   she  "I  had  almost  decided  not  to  go 

should  be  barred    from  the    moun-  on  to  the  Lodge  tonight  anyway,"  she 

tain."  said.  Her  eyes  wandered  toward  Un- 

"How  interesting."  Helen  was  still  •  cle  Billy  again.    "I'm  not  going  back 

watching  Uncle  Billy.  with  the  bus  this  trip,  and  I  might  as 

"Why  I've  heard  enough  human  well  stay  here  in  the  park  awhile  be- 

interest   stories  already  to  make  a  fore  going  on  to  the  canyon, — if  Mr. 


book,"  Miss  Fitzgerald  continued,  "I 
wish  I  could  stay  right  here  all  sum- 
mer.   Romantic,  isn't  it  ?" 

A  thought  flashed  suddenly  to 
Helen.  Why  not  stay  ?  She'd  come 
with  only  two  definite  ideas  in  mind : 
to  get  away  while  she  was  adjusting 
to  her  break  with  George,  and  to  see 
the  country  her  father  had  loved. 
She'd  do  it ;  stay  right  here,  learn  all 
she  could  about  her  father,  and  until 
she  was  absolutely  sure  about  her 
feelings  toward  George. 


Russell  has  room  for  me." 

"Sure  thing,"  assured  Russell. 
"There  are  chances  every  day  to  get 
out  to  Bright  Angel." 

"Are  you  cancelling  your  return 
ticket,  then  ?"  the  driver  asked. 

"Yes.  When  I  left  home  my  plans 
were  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  now  I 
have  decided  to  stay  here  awhile." 

"You  lucky  thing,"  sighed  Miss 
Fitzgerald.    "How  I  envy  you !" 

"Go  on  and  dance,"  Russell  told  ^ 
her.    "I'll  see  about  your  luggage." 


(To  be  Continued) 


Elizabeth  Snow  Ivins 

(Address  delivered  at  Mrs.  Ivins'  funeral,  March  25,  1936) 
By  Amy  Brown  Lyman 

I    FEEL  greatly  honored  in  be-  neer  leader  and  statesman,  President 

ing  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  Anthony  W.   Ivins,   who  was  also 

this  occasion:  claimed  by  the  public,  it  was  neces- 

First,  because  I  regard  Elizabeth  sary  for  Sister  Ivins  to  assume  the 

Snow  Ivins  as  one  of  the  finest  and  major  responsibility  of  their  home — 

highest  types  of  women  our  Church  the  care  of  the  family  and  the  train- 

and  State  has  produced ;  ing  of  the  children.    As  the  home  of 

And  secondly,  because  she  was  one  a  Stake  President,  this  was  also  an 
of  my  dearest  friends.  She  has  open  house  and  social  center.  In 
come  to  me  in  my  hours  of  sorrow  Old  Mexico  all  of  the  General 
and  discouragement,  and  because  of  Authorities  and  many  of  the  Aux- 
her  fine  intelligence  and  understand-  maiT  workers  of  the  Church  have 
ing  heart  has  comforted  me  as  few  been  entertained  and  made  comfort- 
could  do.  Her  love  and  friendship  able  by  Sister  Ivins. 
are  among  the  sweetest  gifts  of  my  And  whether  in  St.  George, 
life.  Mexico,  or  Salt  Lake  City  the  Ivins' 

Someone  has  said :  "It  takes  a  home  has  been  a  fine  Christian  home, 
great  soul  to  be  a  true  friend, — a  an  ideal  L.  D.  S.  home.  It  has  been 
large,  steadfast,  and  loving  spirit,  a  beautiful,  well  kept,  well  organ- 
There  was  no  wavering  in  the  friend-  ized,  wholesome  home,  filled  with 
ship  of  this  noble  woman.  She  was  books  and  magazines ;  a  home  where 
dependable,  loyal,  tender  and  true;  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  discussed 
and  once  a  friend  a  friend  always,  from  ancient  history  and  religion  to 
No  one  could  come  between  her  and  modern  art  and  current  social  prob- 
a  friend.  No  one  could  influence  lems.  And  in  all  of  this  discussion 
her  against  a  friend.  She  was  never  Sister  Ivins  took  an  active  part.  A 
changeable.  Fortunate  were  those  visit  to  the  Ivins'  home  always  meant 
who  tasted  of  this  rare  friendship.  interesting,  profitable  and  stimulat- 

Daughter   of   that   great   pioneer  ing  conversation, 

leader     and     missionary,     Erastus  Into  this  family,  9  children  were 

Snow,  whose  duties  kept  him  from  born,  8  of  whom  survive,  5  girls  and 

home  much  of  the  time,  Elizabeth  3  boys,  all  of  whom  are  here  today. 

Snow  as  a  young  woman  was  a  tower  They  are  all  college  bred,  super-fine 

of  strength  to  her  busy,  hardwork-  characters  and  upstanding  citizens  of 

ing  pioneer  mother.     Their  hospit-  the  highest  order.  What  a  gift  to  the 

able  home  in  St.  George,  which  was  world ! 

full  of  children  and  which  was  a  cen-  During  her  long  life  it  has  been  no 

ter  of  culture  and  refinement,  was  a  trial  for  Sister  Ivins  to  make  per- 

gathering  place  for  the  people  of  the  sonal  sacrifices  for  her  loved  ones, 

community  and  was  an  open  house  It  has  been  no  task  for  her  to  min- 

to  travelers  and  friends.     Many  of  ister  to  their  daily  needs,  nurse  them 

the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  in  times  of  illness  and  help  to  lighten 

State  were  entertained  and  made  wel-  their  burdens.     She  suffered  when 

come  there.  they  suffered,  and  rejoiced  in  their 

Wife  of  another  outstanding  pio-  joys.      She  was  an  ideal  wife  and 
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helpmate,  devoted  and  loyal  to  her 
husband  and  his  interests ;  and  their 
great  success  in  life  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  her  faith,  ability, 
devotion,  and  industry.  She  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him,  and 
her  practical  wisdom  and  vision 
were  a  great  asset  in  the  partnership. 
She  was  frugal,  thrifty,  ingenious 
and  resourceful. 

So  I  would  say  that  although  Mrs. 
Ivins  in  her  earlier  years  was  active- 
ly interested  in  promoting  civic  af- 
fairs and  active  in  Church  work, 
especially  in  the  R.  S.  and  Y.  W.  M. 
I.  A.  in  both  of  which  organizations 
she  served  as  President,  her  greatest 
contribution  to  the  world  was  as 
wife,  homemaker  and  mother. 

Sister  Ivins  was  a  woman  of  great 
poise.  She  was  beautiful,  charming 
and  lovable  and  had  a  most  attrac- 
tive personality,  and  with  all  she  was 
so  honest  and  straight-forward  and 
free  from  pretense.  She  was  lovely 
in  disposition  and  even  in  tempera- 
ment. Her  discriminating  husband 
was  always  enamored  of  her.  From 
the  early  age  of  9  to  the  time  of  his 
passing  she  was  his  ideal.  They 
were  real  lovers.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  spend  6  weeks  in  travel  with 
them,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  lov- 
ing, congenial  and  unselfish  couple. 
It  is  a  real  joy  today  to  know  that 
they  are  now  reunited,  and  for  eter- 
nity. Even  her  children  could  not 
wish  her  back. 

As  I  have  frequently  visited  her 
the  last  year  and  have  asked  what  I 
could  do  for  her,  she  has  always  said, 
''The  thing  I  want  most  of  all  you 
cannot  give  to  me."  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  could  satisfy  my 
yearning  heart."  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  Anthony  W.  Ivins  were  here 
today,  she  would  be  here.  After  his 
death  she  seemed  to  fade  away. 


Sister  Ivins  was  a  great  reader. 
She  had  a  fine  intellect,  a  character- 
istic of  all  the  Snows  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  went  to  school  with  a 
number  of  them,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  know  everything  about  every- 
thing. She  had  rare  executive  abil- 
ity and  would  have  been  succesful 
in  any  field  of  activity. 

Sister  Ivins  was  a  greatly  beloved 
and  valued  member  of  the  Friend- 
ship Circle,  a  group  of  congenial 
women,  which  meets  monthly  for  so- 
cial and  cultural  purposes,  and  it  will 
never  seem  the  same  without  her. 

On  the  base  of  Utah's  Seagull 
Monument,  portrayed  in  a  group  of 
pioneer  figures,  is  the  pioneer  wom- 
an. She  stands  beside  the  man  (who 
with  drooping  head  and  relaxed  mus- 
cles) is  obviously  disheartened.  The 
children  are  listless  and  weary;  but 
the  woman  with  head  up  and  mus- 
cles tense  shows  courage  and  de- 
termination and  seems  to  be  the  in- 
spiration of  the  group.  This  woman 
is  typical  of  Elizabeth  Snow  Ivins 
and  all  of  those  other  western  pioneer 
women  who  faced  life  and  who  arm 
in  arm  with  their  men  helped  to  blaze 
the  trails  in  the  great  American  des- 
ert and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
west. 

Now  as  to  the  future.  As  to  im- 
mortality. Some  say,  prove  immor- 
tality. Our  answer  would  be  prove 
truth,  prove  love.  Immortality  is 
its  own  proof,  as  truth  is  its  own  vin- 
dication. There  is  a  spirit  in  man 
and  the  inspiration  of  God  giveth  it 
understanding.  It  is  our  faith  and 
our  knowledge,  based  upon  the  great 
example  of  the  Savior,  that  we  shall 
be  resurrected.  And  in  this  hope  of 
immortality  is  the  apex  of  the  glory 
of  the  earth  life. 


Book  Binding 

By  Bertha  B.  Asper 
Art  Supervisor  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  Relief  Society 

THERE  are  three  major  steps  cut  them  apart.    Now  paste  the  back 

in  book  binding :  first,  making  printed  sheets  on  the  Magazine  again 

a    press    and    preparing    the  in  place.     Put  just  a  fine  line  of 

magazines  ;    second,    sewing ;   third,  paste  along  the  cut  edge  of  the  sheet 

making  the  case,  gluing  and  cover-  and  place  in  position  pressing  well 

ing  the  book.  to  the  back. 

To  make  the  press  take  a  flat  piece  Arrange  the  Magazines  in  order 
of  board  7x14  inches  and  one  inch  with  the  index  sheet  first,  then  Janu- 
thick.  At  the  sides  of  the  front  ary  through  December.  Holding  be- 
corners  nail  securely  a  one-inch  tween  the  thumb  and  fingers,  jump 
square  strip  of  board  12  inches  high,  them  on  the  table,  bumping  the  fold- 
To  these  strips  nail  a  piece  of  the  ed  edges,  or  backbone,  then  the  top 
same  at  the  top  as  a  cross  bar.  Bore  ends  of  the  Magazines  until  edges 
three  small  holes  J^  inch  from  the  and  back  folds  are  all  even.  Place 
front  of  the  board  two  inches  apart,  one  slat  on  the  upper  side,  the  other 
Hammer  three  nails  in  the  front  one-  slat  on  the  under  side  of  the  twelve 
inch  depth,  just  to  the  side  of  the  numbers,  the  grooves  in  the  slats  to 
holes.  Thread  a  piece  of  binders'  the  folded  edges  of  the  Magazines, 
twine  through  each  hole  and  tie  the  Be  sure  not  one  Magazine  slips  in. 
end  to  the  nail,  then  fasten  the  other  Hold  in  position  with  quilting  frame 
end  tightly  to  the  cross  bar.  clamps  while  you  saw  through  the 
Make  two  smooth  slats  9x2  Magazines  at  the  five  grooves  in 
inches.  In  these  slats  make  five  slats,  deep  enough  to  go  through  the 
grooves.  The  holes  in  the  platform  very  inner  pages, 
and  the  grooves  in  the  slats  must  With  the  press  ready  and  the 
correspond.  Now  remove  the  wire  Magazines  all  in  order  we  are  now 
staples  from  the  Magazine  and  slip  ready  to  sew.  A  bodkin  or  darning 
off  just  the  outside  cover.  If  you  needle,  and  crochet  cotton  No.  5 
take  the  ad  sheets,  you  destroy  the  waxed  is  a  good  thread.  The  flatter 
index  and  sometimes  lesson  work  or  we  can  make  the  Magazines,  the  thin- 
valuable  articles  from  the  back  of  ner  our  finished  book  will  be.  Ham- 
the  Magazine.  It  is  easier  to  sew  mer  well,  or  press  with  hot  iron  or 
the  ads  in  and  keep  the  index  than  run  several  times  through  the 
to  paste  the  sheets  in  that  would  wringer  (each  Magazine  separately), 
otherwise  be  detached.  The  Gen-  With  the  index  sheet  face  down  on 
eral  Board  have  index  sheets  printed  the  platform,  find  the  center  fold, 
for  each  volume  to  which  you  are  Insert  the  needle  in  the  first  hole,  out 
welcome.  They  have  many  indexes  the  second  and  over  the  binders' 
left  for  the  years  1923-30,  but  most  twine,  back  into  the  second  hole,  out 
of  the  indexes  for  the  other  years  the  third,  over  the  binders'  twine  and 
have  been  called  for.  Before  taking  out  the  fourth,  over  the  twine,  back 
your  Magazine  apart  be  sure  you  can  in  the  fourth  and  out  the  fifth  hole, 
get  the  index.  To  use  these  indexes,  Now  go  back  with  the  January  num- 
caref ully  separate  the  ad  section  and  ber  face  down.  In  the  fifth  hole,  out 
the  back  sheets  of  the  Magazine  and  the  fourth,  over  the  twine  back  in 
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the  fourth,  out  the  third  and  so  on  substitute  something  with  a  strong 
till  we  finish  out  first  hole.  Tie  edge  that  will  not  break,  or  a  cross 
thread  securely.  Draw  all  threads  wise  strip  of  cotton  cloth  glued  and 
tight  each  time.  Repeat  with  the  folded  over  on  itself  with  a  cord 
February  number  as  we  did  the  in-  through  the  center.*  Hold  the  book 
dex.  When  we  finish  the  fifth  hole  together  at  the  top  of  the  backbone 
pull  the  thread  tight  and  then  slip  and  glue  }£  inch  down.  Stretch  a 
the  needle  between  the  index  and  the  piece  of  heading  across  where  we 
January  number  in  a  button  hole  have  glued  high  enough  to  top  the 
stitch.  Continue  the  same,  number  folded  edges  of  the  book.  Be  care- 
after  number  through  December.  Al-  f  ul  to  tuck  the  ends  down  as  these 
ways  pull  thread  tight  after  each  must  not  be  seen.  Glue  backbone 
number  and  button  hole  to  the  Maga-  and  apply  a  piece  of  super  cloth  the 
zine  preceding.  Stitch  several  times  entire  length.  Cut  super  cloth  wide 
extra  after  December  number  and  enough  to  cover  backbone  and  ex- 
cut  thread.  Several  volumes  could  tend  1^2  inches  over  the  end  paper 
be  sewed  on  the  press  without  chang-  on  each  side,  very  smooth  and  tight, 
ing  the  twine,  but  each  book  must  be  Super  cloth  is  crinoline  or  starched 
tied  securely  and  thread  cut  before  cheese  cloth, 
starting  another  volume.  Cut  two  strips  of  heavy  paper  (the 

Cut  the  binders'  twine,  leaving  one  cover  of  the  Magazine  is  good)  wide 

inch  on  each  side  of  volume.    A  piece  enough  to  cover  the  rounded  back, 

of  drawing  paper,  suitable  wall  or  Glue  one  of  these  strips  and  place 

ceiling  9x12  inches  folded  through  over  the  super  cloth,  just  under  the 

the  center  to  fit  the  Magazine  makes  top  edge  of  the  heading  and  trim  off 

the  fly  leaves  or  end  sheets.     Paste  just  under  the  edge  of  the  heading 

the  folded  edges  of  the  end  sheets  at  the  other  end.     Now  rub  well 

and  put  one  of  these  on  each  side  of  with  a  clothes  pin  to  shape  the  back- 

the    book,    folded    edges    together,  bone. 

Comb  out  the  one  inch  ends  of  the  Now  for  the  case.    The  fabricoid 

binders'  twine  and  paste  down  tight  or  whatever  material  used  should  be 

and  smooth  to  the  fly  leaves.    Now  cut  at  least  10x15  inches.    The  card- 

if  you  have  a  printer  in  your  vicinity,  boards    should  be   cut   6x9  inches, 

or  perhaps  your  town  newspaper  will  Measure  across  the  glued  backbone 

trim  the  edges  even,  your  finished  of  the  book,  then  allow  %.  inch  on 

book  will  be  more  even.  each  side.     The  width  of  this  strip 

To  Bind :     The  glue  pot,  which  makes  the  back  section.    Cut  another 

should  be  placed  over  a  pan  of  hot  piece  of  cardboard  this  width  and  as 

water.    Use  flexible  glue.    The  glue  long  as  your  book.      (Work  on  a 

should  be  moderately  hot  and  not  too  newspaper.)     Place  this  strip  on  the 

thick.     Glue  the  backbone,  getting  cover  material,  centers  even.  While 

well  in  the  cracks.    When  dry,  pound  this  strip  is  in  position,  place  the 

with  a  hammer.    Place  the  book  flat  cardboards  on  the  material  close  to 

on  the  table  and  with  your  left  hand  the  strip  and  true  up  your  margins, 

on  the  book  draw  toward  your  body,  Mark  along  top  edges  of  cardboards 

as  you  pound  the  backbone.     Turn  with  white  ink,  red  lead  pencil  or 

the  book  over  and  repeat.    Turn  sev-  something  that  can  be  seen  through 

eral  times.    This  gives  the  round  to  glue.      Mark    down    side    of    back 

the  backbone.    The  top  of  the  back-  section  using  those  lines  as  a  guide, 

bone  is  a  piece  of  heading,  a  strip  of  Remove    one    cardboard    and   cen- 

cloth  to  finish  the  edge.     You  may  ter  section  and  glue  just  this  part 
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of  material.    Work  from  center  out.  bring  cover  over,  remove  newspaper. 

Replace    cardboard,    top   edge   and  With  your  thumb  press  firmly  in  the 

back  edge  matching  guide  lines.  Re-  groove  at  the  back  of  the  boards, 

move  other  cardboard  and  do  the  Turn  book  over  and  repeat.     Press 

same.    By  doing  one  side  at  a  time  well  in  the  grooves  with  the  blunt 

it  prevents  material  curling  and  is  edge  of  a  case  knife  or  a  clothes  pin. 

easier  to  work  with.    The  top  edges  Dry  under  pressure, 

must  be  straight.     Glue  center  and  For  a  limp  cover  the  method  is 

place  other  strip  of  Magazine  cover,  the  same  until  you  get  to  the  boards. 

Remove     newspaper.       Miter     the  Put  the  strip  down  the  center  of  the 

corners  of  the  material  and  turn  all  leatherette.  Place  your  book  and  glue 

edges  over  on  the  cardboard,  press  the  fly  leaves  the  same  as  we  did  for 

smoothly.    Place  the  book  in  the  case  the  boards. 

so  that  all  edges  extend  evenly.  With  The  Deseret  News  have  prepared 

the  book  flat,   open  the  top  cover  bundles,  enough  of  everything  for 

back,  place  a  newspaper  under  just  twelve  volumes,  for  $3.15,  postage 

the  first  fly  leaf,  glue  surface  and  extra. 


PIECED  QUILTS 

By  Delia  Adams  Leitner 

These  tiny  scraps  of  bright,  gay-colored  cloth 
Combined  by  skillful,  patient  hands  to  make 

The  intricate  designs  of  lovely  quilts — 

What  artistry  they  show !    What  craft  they  take ! 

We  treasure  them  and  count  the  time  worth  while 
It  takes  for  their  creation.    Day  by  day 

The  minutes  one  might  waste  are  gathered  here 
In  satisfying  beauty,  long  to  stay. 

Fragments  of  cloth,  mosaics  that  will  keep 
The  memories  of  treasured  friendships  rare 

By  glad  exchange.    Each  piece  a  tale  might  tell 
Of  how  it  came  in  this  to  have  a  share. 

And  as  I  view  these  quilts  I  meditate, 

How  well,  I  think,  they  may  our  lives  express. 

The  bits  of  time  we  use  for  kindly  deeds 
Will  harmonize  the  whole  to  loveliness. 


Lessons  For  1936-37 


A  GREAT  Danish  leader  said, 
"An  awakened  mind  will  find 
the  way." 
The  way  has  been  given ;  it  is  the 
Gospel  as  given  to  the  world  by 
Jesus.  The  spirit  of  His  teachings 
is  as  true  today  as  when  He  taught 
in  Palestine.    The  need  of  the  world 


is  for  "awakened  minds"  to  under- 
stand the  Gospel  and  realize  that  His 
way  of  life  is  the  only  practical  way. 
The  Theology  Lessons,  the  Teach- 
ers' Topics  and  the  Relief  Society 
Project  for  1936-37  are  based  on 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 


Theology  Lessons — The  Ministry  of  the  Savior 


1.  Christ's  Ministry  Foretold  by 
the  Prophets. 

2.  Christianity  Before  the  Christ. 

3.  A  Divine  Code  to  the  Ideal  Life 
(The  Sermon  on  the  Mount). 

4.  The  Fundamental  Qualities  of 
Life  (The  Beatitudes). 

5.  The  New  Religion  Versus  the 


Old. 


6.  Christ  the  Champion  of  Wom- 


an. 


7.  The  Christ  as  Organizer  of  a 
Church. 

8.  The  Christ  and  the  Gathering 
of  Israel. 

9.  The  Miracles  of  the  Christ. 


Reference  Books 


Bible. 

Book  of  Mormon. 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Jesus  the  Christ — Talmage. 
The  Way  to  Perfection — Smith. 
The  Articles  of  Faith — Talmage. 
The  Ethics  of  Jesus — King. 


The  Life  of  Christ — Farrar. 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus — Rail. 

Moral  Teachings  of  Jesus — Ben- 
nion. 

The  Realism  of  Jesus — Findlay. 

Religion  and  a  Changing  World — 
Silver. 


Teachers'  Topic — The  Parables  of  the  Savior 


1.  The  Lost  Sheep. 

2.  The  Sower. 

3.  The   Parable  of   the   Prodigal 
Son. 

4.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

5.  The  Parable  of  the  Friend  at 


Midnight. 

6.  The  House  Built  Upon  a  Rock. 

7.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

8.  The  Good  Samaritan. 

9.  The  Unmerciful  Servant. 


Work  and  Business  Lessons 

Home  Problems 

COME  people  work  better  when  I.  October :  Color  in  the  Home. — 

working  in  groups.     The  very  Handicraft     For     Every     Woman, 

fact  that  others  around  them   are  pages  24-26,  pp.  58-59.  See  Pamphlet 

working  on  things  of  a  similar  type  Suggestions,  page  175. 

seems  to  stimulate  many  people."  II.  November :     Ornamental  and 
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Useful    Things    for    Christmas. —  craft  For  Every  Woman,  pages  33- 

Handicraft     For     Every    Woman,  50. 

pages  124-127,  p.  135.  VI.  March:    Seeds  and  Plants. 

III.  December:  Repairing,  Re-  VII.  April:  Floors  and  Floor 
modeling  and  Replenishing  Clothing,  Coverings. — Handicraft  For  Every 
Bedding  and  Household  Linens.  Woman,  pages  27-30  and  p.  98. 

IV.  January:  Convenient  Kit-  VIII.  May:  Methods  and  Equip- 
chens,  Home  Lighting. — Handicraft  ment  For  Home  Laundering. 

For  Every  Woman,  pages  50-58.  XL  June :    Knitting  and  Crochet- 

V.  February:  Repairing,  Re-  ing. — Handicraft  For  Every  Worn- 
finishing  and  Upholstering  Furniture  an,  pages  67-76. 

and  Making  Slip  Covers. — Handi- 

Literary  Lessons 

TT   is   said  that   everybody   reads  our  members  a  very  much  lower  price 

biography  today,  and  that  in  the  on  the  books  than  would  otherwise 

best-selling  lists  biography  and  fie-  be  possible.    These  volumes  may  be 

tion  run  side  by  side.  secured  at  the  Deseret  Book  Store 

Our  literary  lessons  for   1936-7  at  the  following  prices : 

will  take  up  three  most  interesting  Julia  Ward  Howe $2.00  postpaid 

biographies.     During  October,  No-  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  1.25  postpaid 

vember  and  December  we  will  study  Abraham  Lincoln 90  postpaid 

the  life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer ;  Add  2  %  for  Utah  Sales  Tax. 

January,  February  and  March,  the         The  set  of  three  books,  $4.00.  We 

life  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  April,  May  hope  these  will  be  secured  as  early 

and  June,  the  life  of  Julia  Ward  as  possible,  so  that  all  will  read  them 

Howe.  leisurely  and  be  able  to  get  the  most 

Special  editions  of  these  biogra-  out  of  them, 
phies  have  been  secured  so  as  to  give 

MISSION  LESSONS  1936-1937 

Child  Guidance 

pEORGE  HERBERT  BETTS,  following  year : 

^*  in  his  book  Fathers  and  Moth-         Parental  Responsibility. 

ers,  says :    "It  is  easy  enough  to  be         Can  Mothers  Learn  More  About 

parents  of  our  children,  but  to  be  Training  Tljeir  Children? 

parents  to  them  is  a  privilege  and  a         Why    Our    Children    Are    Not 

duty  not  yet  fully  realized  by  all  of  Alike. 

us."  How  Children's  Fears  Develop. 

To  help  us  be  parents  to  our  chil-         How  to  Overcome  Fears, 
dren,  to  realize  that  it  is  our  responsi-         The    Meaning    and    Control    of 

bility  to   guide   their   development,  Temper  Tantrums, 
and  that  this  responsibility  "cannot  How  to  Administer  Rewards  and 

be  delegated,  it  is  ours,"  the  Mission  Punishments. 

Lessons    on   Child    Guidance   have         Some  Suggestions  on  the  Parent- 
been  planned.     The  following  vital  child  Relationship, 
problems  will  be  considered  for  the 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 

EARTH  is  more  than  kind  in  ANNA     ELEANOR     ROOSE- 

May.     Walk  among  the  flow-  Jrs^  VELT  was  recently  given  the 

ers    and    inhale    life's    sweet  Algernon    Sidney    Sullivan    award 

elixir.  from  Rollin's  College,  Fla.,  for  the 

FLORENCE      NIGHTINGALE  a«ainment  of  the  finer  elements  of 

V         ,  T         a  1 1                   1         i  character  and  ideals  of   service  to 

and  Jane  Addams  were  the  only  humanity 
women  noted  among  the  10  greatest 

humanitarians  of  all  time  by  a  Phila-  A/TRS'     BEATRICE    KOONTZ 

delphia  group  of  leaders  in  religion,  of  New  York  runs  successfully 

science,    statesmen,    social   workers,  a  dining  car  restaurant.     She  says: 

and  philanthropists.  "If  you  are  adventurous,  know  your 

Tk  -rr\          u       j                         i-u  field  and  are  not  afraid  of  work  24 

NO  one  showed  more  courage  than  hourg  a  d             m{  ^  dar  $1Q  ^ 

the  telephone  operators  during  a  month   for  th      are          ,       but 

the  recent  floods.    A  young  woman  don>t  CQUnt  Qn  £     Ther(T  are  haz. 

in  Johnstown  sent  out  the  following  ar(js  » 
message :  "There  are  ten  of  us  up 

here.     We  think  we  won't  be  safe  ]^f  RS.  AGNES  M.  CRAIG,  Jus- 
much  longer.    Every  minute  another  tice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
line  goes  out.     We  are  just  taking  the  first  and  second  districts  of  the 
care  of  the  few  calls  that  come  in.  Bronx,  is  the  first  woman  in  New 
We  are  working  in  the  dark.     The  York  state  to  hold  that  office, 
water  is  splashing  against  our  floor  __.n        ___._              _______      . 

now.      There    are    no    row    boats.  M^\.,ANNA    L'    SWEET    °f 

Thanks  for  wishing  us  good  luck,  ^      California    died    last    month, 

we  need  it."  Mrs.   Sweet  sat  a   few   feet  away 

from   Abraham   Lincoln   in   Ford's 

QROWN    PRINCESS    MARIE  Theatre,  the  night  he  was  shot. 

JOSE,  of  Italy  has  taken  up  war  . 

work  in  a  hospital  at  Eritrea.  JJILDA   JONES,   a   negro   high 

school  girl,  designed  the  flow- 
RS.  MURIEL  M.  SEYFERT  ered  pattern  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
of  Harvard  College  observatory  chose   for  her  chiffon   Easter  cos- 
has  discovered  three  gigantic  clouds  tume. 
of  star  dust  in  the  Milky  Way. 

PDITH  WHARTON'S  collec- 
MISS  ETHEL  CONNELLY,  ^  tion  of  short  stories,  Helen  Wad- 
teacher  of  English  and  Dra-  dell's  "Desert  Fathers,"  Nora 
matic  Art  in  the  West  High  School,  Hoults'  "Holy  Ireland,"  and  Storm 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  died  last  month,  Jameson's  "In  The  Second  Year" 
was  much  beloved  for  the  charm  of  are  some  of  the  new  popular  books 
her  personality  and  intellectual  at-  by  women. 

tainments. 

\ /TARIE  CONNELL,  78,  of  Pitts- 

'TPHE    Beautiful    Marilyn    Miller,  1  L  burgh  attends  high  school  night 

star  of  the  musical  stage,  died  classes.     She  says:  "It's  never  too 

last  month  at  the  height  of  her  career,  late  to  learn.     Believe  me,  I  know." 
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Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNT 


Cash  Receipts 

Balance  on  Hand  January  1,  1935 : 

Charity  Fund  $  41,586.45 

General  Fund 93,670.56 

Wheat  Trust  Fund   10,487.30 

Total  Balance,  January  1,  1935 $145,744.31 

Donations  Received  During  1935 : 

Charity  Fund    $  65,062.33 

General  Fund   90,435.65 

Annual  Dues   24,218.27 

Other  Receipts   46,540.98 

Total  Receipts  $226,257.23 

Total  Balance  on  Hand  and  Receipts  $372,001.54 

Cash  Disbursements 

Paid  for  Charitable  Purposes $66,863.86 

Paid  for  General  Purposes   101,987.25 

Wheat  Trust  Fund  Remitted  to 

Presiding  Bishop's  Office 439.26 

Annual  Dues  paid  to  General  Board 

and  to  Stake  Boards 28,183.09 

Paid  for  Other  Purposes  21,618.32 

Total  Disbursements 219,091.78 

Balance  on  Hand  December  31,  1935: 

Charity  Fund   $  44,407.95 

General  Fund 98,248.51 

Wheat  Trust  Fund 10,253.30 

Total  Balance,  December  31,  1935..  152,909.76 

Total  Disbursements  and  Balances  **-«/wm  ca 

on  Hand  $372,001.54 

Merchandise  Received    $  16,309.12 

Merchandise  Disbursed 13,372.73 

Balance  on  Hand  2,936.39 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

Assets 

Balance  on  Hand  December  31,  1935 : 

All  Funds  $152,909.75 

Wheat  Trust  Fund  Deposited  at  -, 

Presiding  Bishop's  Office  404,876.13 

Other  Invested  Funds   38,469.32 

Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Buildings 178,620.55 

Value  of  Furniture  and  Fixtures  85,154.53    . 

Other  Assets   32,390.50 

$892,420.78 
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Stake  Board  Cash  Balances  on  Hand 

December  31,  1935  $  36,338.08 

Other  Assets   61,525.18 

$  97,863.26 

Total  Assets   $990,284.04 

Liabilities 

Indebtedness    $     1,033.19 

Balance  Net  Assets  891,387.59 


$892,420.78 
Balance  Stake  Board  Net  Assets...  97,863.26 


Total  Net  Assets  and  Liabilities $990,284.04 

STATISTICS 

Membership 
January  1,  1935 : 

Executive  Officers   15,167 

Visiting  Teachers  24,140 

Other  Members    31,208 


Total  Membership  January  1,  1935 

Increase : 

Admitted  to  Membership  During  Year, 

Total  Membership  and  Increase 79,520 

Decrease : 


Removed  or  Resigned 
Died   


Total  Decrease  7,427 

Membership 
December  31,  1935 : 

Executive  and  Special  Officers 

Visiting  Teachers  

Other   Members    


70,515 

9,005 

9,005 

6,564 
863 

15,236 
24,602 
32,255 

Total  Membership  December  31,  1935  72,093 

The  Total  Membership  Includes : 

General  Officers  and  Board  Members 23 

Stake  Officers  and  Board  Members  1,282 

Mission  Presidents  and  Officers  117 

Number  of  Stakes   115 

Number  of  Missions  30 

Number  of  Relief  Society  Ward  and  Branch  Organizations 1,744 

Number  of  Visiting  Teachers'  Districts 13,279 

Number  of  L.  D.  S.  Families  in  Wards 135,664 

Number  of  Relief  Society  Magazines  taken  35,899 

Number  of  Executive  Officers  Taking  Relief  Society  Magazine 6,014 

Number  of  Meetings  held  in  Wards  61,991 

Number  of  Stake  Meetings  Held  2,275 

Number  of  Stake  and  Ward  Officers'  (Union)   Meetings  Held 1,169 

Number  of  Ward  Conferences  Held  1,437 

Average  Attendance  at  Ward  Meetings  32,335 

Number  of  Visits  by  Visiting  Teachers 994.261 

Number  of  Families  Helped 16,647 

Number  of  Days  Spent  with  the  Sick 43,996 

Number  of  Special  Visits  to  the  Sick  and  Homebound 228,871 

Number  of  Bodies  Prepared  for  Burial ■. 1,958 

Number  of  Visits  to  Wards  by  Stake  Officers  6,113 
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COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FROM  RELIEF  SOCIETY  REPORTS 

1933  1934  1935 

Paid  for  Charitable  Purposes  $  83,853.27  $  62,608.95  $  66,863.86 

Total  or  Present  Membership 68,796  70,515  72,093 

No.  of  Relief  Society  Organizations 1,662  1,728  1,744 

No.  of  Relief  Society  Magazines  Taken 24,157  30,449  35,899 

No.  of  Days  Spent  with  the  Sick 40,226  44,397  43,996 

No.  of  Special  Visits  to  Sick  and  Homebound  220,188  222,630  228,871 

No.  of  Families  Helped 18,498  17,284  16,647 

No.  of  Visits  by  Relief  Society  Officers 

to  Wards 5,985  6,089  6,113 

No.  of  Visits  by  Relief  Society  Visiting 

Teachers    918,663  972,488  994,261 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Stakes  Missions 

Arizona   2,651           Argentina    70 

California 2,816           Australia  176 

Canada    1,352           Canada    133 

Colorado   497           Europe  4,578 

Hawaii  454           Hawaii 754 

Idaho    10,516           Mexico 465 

Mexico 187           New  Zealand   497 

Nevada    851           Samoa    379 

New  York 167           South  Africa  108 

Oregon  181           Tahiti 400 

Utah  37,865           Tonga 171 

Wyoming    1,485           United  States 5,340 


Total  Membership  in  Stakes. . .  .59,022            Total  Membership  in  Missions.  .13,071 
Total  Membership  in  Stakes  and  Missions 72,093 

(Note :    In  the  foregoing  report  all  funds  are  held  and  disbursed  in  the  various  Wards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Annual  Membership  Dues.) 


TO  MOTHER 

By  Samuel  G.  Clawson 

The  earth,  I  often  think  would  be  a  drear, 

Drab  place  despite  its  varying  season's  flowers 
In  spring,  the  autumn  leaves,  and  at  the  year's 

End,  snow  to  blanket  tiresome  hours 
Of  winter — were  it  not  that  God  had  seen 

The  need  of  overtones — those  gay  perennials 
Which  last  the  whole  year  through  and  lean 

Upon  the  air  with  fragrance  spilling  vials 
Of  perfume  into  empty  spots  where  blowing 

Spring  seeds  take  no  root,  and  summer's  shower 
Drenches  the  dainty  bud  beyond  all  growing. 

Ah  then,  we're  thankful  for  the  lasting  flower ! 
And  you,  the  gay  perennial,  bless  the  year, 
Blooming  eternally,  our  Mother  dear. 


Relief  Society  Conference 

OFFICERS'  MEETING 

April  2  and  3,  1936 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 

f  HE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  of  the  The  reception  for  Stake  and  Mis- 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat-  sion  Officers  held  at  the  Hotel  Utah 
ter-day  Saints  held  its  Annual  Con-  on  Thursday  evening  was  arranged 
ference  April  2  and  3,  1936,  in  Salt  by  Emma  A.  Empey,  Chairman.  It 
Lake  City,  Utah.  President  Louise  was  most  beautiful  in  every  detail, 
Y.  Robison  was  in  charge.  There  and  gave  the  opportunity  for  Relief 
were  nine  sessions  in  all,  including  Society  sisters  from  far  and  wide  to 
the  Officers'  Meeting ;  four  depart-  meet  in  delightful  social  contact, 
ments — Social  Welfare,  Work  and  The  General  Presidency  and 
Business,  Choristers  and  Organists,  Board  were  greatly  touched  by  the 
and  Magazine  Agents ;  the  Recep-  beautiful  flowers  from  the  Hillcrest 
tion  for  General,  Mission  and  Stake  Ward  and  Bonneville  Stake. 
Officers ;  the  Presidents'  Breakfast,  A  most  unique  and  interesting  ad- 
and  two  General  Sessions.  dition  to  the  conference  was  the  ex- 

The  attendance  at  all  sessions  was  hibit  of  handwork  done  by  the  Gen- 
most  gratifying,  including  delegates  eral  Officers  of  Relief  Society  and 
from  114  Stakes  and  10  Missions,  the  General  Authorities'  wives,  both 
The  attendance  at  the  Officers'  Meet-  past  and  present.  This  delightful 
ing  was  as  follows :  Mission  Presi-  feature  was  a  part  of  the  Work  and 
dents  10;  Mission  Officers  2;  Stake  Business  Department,  with  Jennie 
Presidents  87;  Counselors  121 ;  Sec-  B.  Knight,  chairman,  and  showed 
retary-Treasurers  61 ;  Board  Mem-  the  thrift,  frugality  and  artistry  of 
bers  393 ;  making  a  total  attendance  the  sisters.  The  articles  exhibited 
of  674.  displayed  handwork  dating  from  pio- 

The  music  of  the  entire  confer-  neer  times  to  the  present,  and  were 

ence  was  especially  fine.    The  Relief  a  credit  to  any  group  of  women  at 

Society  Singing  Mothers,  under  the  any  time  or  place.  In  addition  to  this 

able  direction  of  Charlotte  O.  Sack-  there  was  a  fine  demonstration  of 

ett,  were  at  their  best.     They  were  made-over    articles,    conducted    by 

assisted    by    Professor    Frank    W.  Bessie  E.  Gourley,  of  Utah  Stake; 

Asper  at  the  organ ;  Alta  B.  Cassity  rug  making  by  Elnore  R.  Morris,  of 

and  Helen  Croft  Jensen  at  the  piano ;  Highland   Stake ;   and  bookbinding 

Professor    William    M.    Hardiman  by  Bertha  B.  Asper  of  Salt  Lake 

with    the    violin.      Soloists    were :  Stake — just  a  few  of  the  things  pos- 

Eleanor  Thomas,  Margaret  Hewlett,  sible  in  Work  and  Business  Meet- 

and  Bessie  Morley.  ings. 

STAKE  OFFICERS'  MEETING 

Official  Instructions 

President  Louise  Y.  Robison 

^JpHERE  will  be  a  change  in  the  Authorities  have  divided  the  quarter- 
schedule  for  visiting  your  Con-  ly  conferences,  of  which  they  will 
ference-conventions.      The   General  take  one-half,  and  the  auxiliary  or- 
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ganizations  the  other  half.  The  Re-  day  life  outside.  Singing  the  first 
lief  Society  will  hold  its  conference-  song,  is  an  important  preparation  for 
conventions  during  the  third  and  the  prayer  that  follows, 
fourth  quarters  of  the  year,  begin-  We  want  to  congratulate  the 
ning  the  last  of  June  and  continu-  Stakes  and  Wards  for  the  work  they 
ing  through  the  remainder  of  the  have  done ;  on  the  excellent  programs 
year.  Our  program  will  be  carried  tney  have  had  for  the  seventeenth  of 
on  very  much  as  it  has  been.  The  March.  In  general  they  have  been 
General  Authorities  have  given  us  outstanding,  and  the  ingenuity  in 
permission  to  hold  our  Officers'  and  finding  so  many  new  things  has  been 
some  other  meetings  on  Saturday  greatly  appreciated.  There  have 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  morning  we  Deen  just  a  very  few  Stakes  where, 
may  meet  with  the  Bishops  and  our  }n  tne  effort  to  escape  from  the  drab 
Ward  Presidents.  We  will  get  our  or  tne  too  serious  things  of  life,  pro- 
programs  to  you  as  early  as  possible,  grams  that  were  hardly  in  keeping 
and  you  will  realize  that  we  cannot  w;tn  the  Relief  Society  have  been 
change  the  date  because  it  is  set  by  presented.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  General  Authorities  and  is  a  stiff  and  f  ormal>  but  we  do  want  to 
part  of  the  quarterly  conference.  be  dignified  and  exemplary  women. 

I  believe  you  will  be  very  happy  We  think  it  is  entirely  out  of  place 
to  know  that  we  are  going  to  change  f or  women  to  blacken  their  faces 
the  time  for  publishing  the  lessons  for  any  show,  and  we  would  rather 
in  the  Relief  Society  Magazine.  The  not  have  women  dress  in  men's  cloth- 
early  publication  of  the  lessons  did  ing.  Always  try  to  do  things  that 
not  work  out  very  satisfactorily,  so  retain  dignity,  and  you  can  have 
the  lessons  for  the  Fall  of  1936-1937  pleasure,  too,  by  making  the  Anni- 
will  not  begin  until  the  August  issue  versary  Day  programs  as  high  grade 
of  the  Magazine.  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 

We  have  been  asked  about  the  We  have  been  informed  in  some 
singing  practice  in  our  Relief  So-  cases  that  there  is  no  report  made  of 
ciety  meetings.  Some  of  the  wards  the  business  discussed  in  the  meet- 
have  felt  that  they  have  not  time  for  jngs  of  the  General  Conference, 
this,  and  others,  that  the  singing  when  you  return  home.  We  were 
practice  is  not  long  enough — they  just  a  bit  surprised  at  the  Leader- 
would  like  the  greater  part  of  Relief  ship  Week  in  Provo,  when  a  Stake 
Society  devoted  to  this.  We  now  Board  member  said  she  had  never 
restate  this  ruling,  which  we  have  heard  a  word  about  our  Handicraft 
announced  before,  that  the  singing  book.  This  officer  could  not  attend 
practice  is  to  be  ten  minutes,  and  no  meetings  last  April  or  October,  and 
longer,  at  each  of  the  Ward  meet-  nearly  a  year  after  our  book  was 
ings,  except  Theology.  The  The-  published  she  had  never  heard  of  it. 
ology,  preceded  by  the  Visiting  I  wonder  if  you  Presidents  feel  that 
Teachers'  Training  Meeting,  and  in-  this  book  is  as  fine  as  we  think  it  is ! 
eluding  our  Testimony  meeting,  We  have  had  so  many  responses 
makes  a  very  full  period,  and  we  from  it.  Have  you  taken  it  up  se- 
think  the  singing  practice  should  be  riously,  realizing  that  there  was 
dispensed  with  for  this  day.  Singing  .  something  worthwhile  in  it,  or  have 
is  to  bring  our  minds  into  harmony  you  just  scarcely  looked  at  it  and 
with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  to  thought  it  was  not  what  you  wanted  ? 
give  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  Orders  from  far  remote  parts  have 
help  one  to  leave  the  things  of  every  come  in  for  the  Handicraft  book,  as 
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shown  by  our  order  files — educators  About  a  year  ago  the  United 
from  all  over  America  have  asked  States  Public  Health  Department 
for  it.  asked  us  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
Handicraft  is  not  just  a  fad,  it  is  making  it  popular  to  have  outdoor 
something  that  will  make  a  change  t0llets  m  better  condition  through- 
in  our  lives.  Sister  Barker,  who  out  the  Western  states.  Mr.  Male 
spent  some  time  in  Czechoslovakia  met  wlth  us  m  our  Work  and  Busi- 
related  what  a  wonderful  thing  hap-  ness  Meeting,  and  had  something 
pened  to  the  people  of  Czechoslo-  there  on  display.  We  were  asked  to 
vakia.  They  had  been  almost  serfs,  endorse  the  work  which  we  did.  Un- 
not  even  permitted  to  use  their  own  de.r  date  of  Mar?h  27>  /93^  we  re- 
language.  Some  of  the  women  work-  ceived  a  lettei"  fl"om  the  Treasury 
ed  in  the  fields,  barefoot,  but  no  mat-  2ei^rtl?Ten1;  °*  the.  Umted  .  Sta1-es 
ter  how  hard  the  work,  or  how  Publlc  Health  Service,  thanking  the 
menial  the  task,  they  did  not  forget  Relief  Society  for  the  cooperation 
to  try  some  creative  work  largely  they  had  Slv.en  m  tblrs  project,  and 
through  the  advice  of  their  great  saying  that  in  the  Western  States, 
leader,  Masaryk— they  kept  alive  the  where  Rehefr  Society  is  active,  they 
spirit  of  their  nation.  When  these  have  .more  of  these  very  fine  toilets 
women  came  home  from  the  fields,  than  in  any  other  Place  in  the  Umted 
weary  as  they  must  have  been,  they  states. 

would  do  some  beautiful  handwork.  In  order  that  there  be  no  misun- 

Sister  Barker  saw  a  piece  of  lace  derstanding  on  the  subject  of  the  Re- 

upon  which  one  woman  had  spent  lief    Society    and    the    Missionary 

almost  all  her  life.    She  had  tried  to  work,  we  quote  from  the  Bulletin 

copy  the  flowers  that  were  native  to  issued  by  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Of- 

that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  a  Ace: 

square  of  lace,  a  most  exquisite  thing  "Relief  Society  and  Missionary 
was  preserved.  There  was  no  money  Donations :  It  is  learned  that  in  some 
value  placed  upon  it,  but  to  have  this  instances  Ward  Bishoprics  have 
outlet  for  self-expression  in  her  life  placed  upon  the  Ward  Relief  Society 
was  of  immense  value.  Latter-day  the  responsibility  of  raising  funds 
Saint  women  could  have  a  culture  for  Missionaries  out  in  the  field, 
that  could  be  outstanding.  I  feel  This  is,  of  course,  improper,  be- 
that  we  have  neglected  some  of  the  cause  the  Relief  Society  is  specific- 
beautiful  arts  that  our  mothers  and  ally  charged  with  other  responsibil- 
grandmothers  brought  to  this  coun-  ities,  among  which  is  the  raising  of 
try.  We  are  especially  blessed  be-  funds  for  charity.  The  gathering 
cause  we  have  people  here  from  ev-  of  any  donations  for  the  aid  of  the 
ery  country,  so  that  from  all  of  these  Missionaries  should  be  either  under 
lands  we  should  develop  an  art  which  the  direction  of  Melchiezdek  quor- 
is  distinctly  our  own.  um  members  or  a  specially  appoint- 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  ed  Missionary  Committee." 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Wasb-  Now  sisters,  we  do  not  want  you 
ington  has  asked  for  the  bound  vol-  to  feel  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
umes  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine  the  Missionaries,  we  are,  and  if  any 
that  were  missing,  to  complete  their  one  of  us  can  contribute  to  the  Mis- 
files.  If  any  of  you  go  to  Congress  sionaries,  it  is  a  privilege  to  do  so, 
and  need  the  Relief  Society  Maga-  but  the  Relief  Society,  as  an  organ- 
zine,  you  may  find  it  in  the  library  ization,  is  not  called  upon  to  raise 
there.  money  for  the  Missionaries. 
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We  have  prepared  a  gift  card,  if  your  people  are  not  attending,  five 

which  we  will  take  up  more  in  detail  reasons  why  they  are  not. 
in  the  Magazine  Department,  but  I         There  has  been  considerable  agi- 

want  the  Stake  Presidents  to  know  tation  about  the  time  of  closing  our 

about  it.    We  will  send  to  any  person  meetings  at  the  end  of  the  season, 

who    receives    the    Magazine   as    a  Some  Stakes  say  the  people  do  not 

Birthday,  Mothers-day  or  Christmas  come  out,  they  are  just  tired,  while 

gift,  this  very  attractive  card.  at  that  same  time  some  others  say 

In  reading  the  Bulletin  from  the  they    have    a    regular    attendance. 
Presiding  Bishopric,  which  gives  the  Word  has  gone  out  that  some  Stakes 
names  of  the  Stakes  from  all  over  have  permission  to  close  early.     If 
the  Church,  and  the  percentage  of  these  Stakes  have  had  permission  we 
weekly    attendance    at    Priesthood  now    rescind   that   permission,   and 
Meeting,  and  that  of  Ward  Mem-  place  the  responsibility  directly  up- 
bership  at  Sacrament  Meeting,  the  on  y°u-     We  feel  that  the  lessons 
percentage    is    very    low    in    some  should  keep  up  until  well  in  June, 
places.    Now  sisters,  we  are  not  try-  J  realize  that  in  some  places  there 
ing  to  dictate,  but  we  do  feel  that  are  berries  to  pick  and  women  are 
the  mothers  of  our  Church  have  a  busy,  but  they  should  not  work  all 
very  large  responsibility  for  the  at-  the  time,  tneY  should  have  some  rest, 
tendance  at  Sacrament  Meeting.  Do  l  believe  if  the  Stake  Officers  and 
you  know  there  are  only  three  Stakes  Board    Members    and    Committees 
in  our  Church  where  one-third  of  the  would  Plan  something  especially  de- 
membership  are  in  meeting?    There  sirable  and  unique,  and  work  a  little 
are  only  seven  Stakes  where  one-  harder,  we  could  keep  our  meetings 
fourth  of  the  people  go  to  Sacra-  UP  at  least  untl1  the  season  closes, 
ment  Meeting.     There  are  seventy-  We  want  t0  know  lf  y°u  cannot  do 
six  Stakes  where  less  than  one-fifth  thls,  because  we  would  not  prepare 
go  to  meeting.  There  are  two  Stakes  the  lessons  if  they  cannot  be  given, 
where  only  eleven  out  of  one  hun-  A  stake  officer  reP°rtei  7the,  ot1her 
dred  members  go  to  meeting.     Is  day  that  in  some  of  the  Wards  they 
there  anything  you  can  do  about  this,  c°uJd  double  UP  the  lessons.    I  think 
sisters?    This  report  made  me  feel  lf  there  1S  an^  complaint  of  our  les- 
that  in  some  widely  scattered  com-  sons>  *  1S>  they  are  too  long.     If 
munities  there  might  be  a  justifiable  they  are  too  long  for  one  meeting 
excuse  for  this  neglect  of  duty,  but  you  certainly  could  not  get  anything 
when  I  noted  what  Wards  they  were,  mu(*  of  them  lf  Jou  *™d  tot  £lve 
the  excuse  would  not  hold,  for  Salt  two  lessol?s  in  one ida£  Formerly  we 
Lake  City,  and  other  larger  cities,  prepared  lessons  for  September  and 
brought  the  record  down.     In  some  then  women  were  so  busy  we  did  not 
of  the  remote  Stakes,  where  trans-  beSin  untl1  October,  but  if  the  As- 
portation is  a  serious  problem,  there  sons  are  not  appreciated  we  will  just 
is  better  attendance.    A  very  active,  not  ™k?  ^e  as  m^  lessons^  We 
live  Relief  Society  Stake  President  are  leavinS  lt  *>  ^ou  S.take  P[esidents 
called  at  the  office  and  said  her  Stake  t0  sa^  when  the  meetinSs  close- 
President   had   asked   each   of    the         I  would  like  to  thank  you  dear 
heads  of  the  auxiliary  organizations  sisters  for  coming  out  this  morning, 
to  give  five  reasons  why  people  are  and    bringing    this   beautiful    spirit 
not  atending  to  their  religious  du-  with  you.    The  members  of  the  Gen- 
ties.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  take  eral  Board  would  like  individually  to 
this  suggestion  home,  and  find  out,  express  to  you  their  appreciation  for 
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your  kindness  and  for  your  wonder-  problem  is  too  small,  write  to  us, 

ful  hospitality  when  we  go  out  into  come  and  see  us.    We  pray  for  you 

your  Stakes.  and  are  always  interested  in  hearing 

Please    remember    that    not    any  from  you. 

Annual  Report 

Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 

TT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  515;  in  1935,  72,093;  an  increase  of 

a  very  brief   summarized  state-  1,578.     The  Membership  includes: 

ment  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1935.  Executive     and     Special     Officers, 

A  detailed  report  will  be  mailed  to  15,236;  Visiting  Teachers,  24,602; 

the  Stakes  and  published  in  the  May  Other  Members,  32,255.     Average 

issue  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine,  attendance  1934,  33,833 ;  1935,  32,- 

The  following  summary  is  given:  335  '>  a  decrease  of  1,498.    Paid  for 

Total  Balance  on  Hand  January  1,  Charitable  Purposes  in  1934,  $62,- 

1935,   $145,744.31;   Total  Receipts  608.95 ;  1935,  66,863.86,  an  increase 

during     1935,    $226,257.23;    Total  of  $4,254.91. 

Balance    on    Hand    and    Receipts,  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 

$372,001.54;    Paid    for    Charitable  expressing  our  very  great  apprecia- 

Purposes,    $66,863.86 ;    Total    Dis-  tion  to  the  Stake  Secretaries.    There 

bursements,  $219,091.78;  Total  Bal-  have  been  a  number  of  new  ones 

ance,    December    31,    1935,    $152,-  this  year,  owing  to  the  reorganiza- 

909.76 ;  Total  Assets,  $990,284.04 ;  tions  which  have  taken  place,  but  on 

Ward    Conferences    Held,     1,437;  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Secre- 

Number  of  Visits  by  Visiting  Teach-  taries,  as  demonstrated  by  the  An- 

ers,    994,261 ;    Number   of    Special  nual    Report,    was    extremely    well 

Visits    to    Sick    and    Homebound,  done  this  year. 
228,871.    Membership  in  1934,  70,- 

Organizations  and  Reorganizations 

During  the  year  1935  there  were  live,  join  in  expressing  to  those  who 

a  number  of  changes  in  the  Relief  retire  from  active  service,  the  ut- 

Society     organizations     throughout  most  gratitude  and  appreciation, 

the  world.    A  number  of  new  Stakes  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome 

have  been  created,  and  several  re-  to  the  group  of   Stake   Presidents 

organizations  have  taken  place.  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to 

It  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  love  accept  this  responsible  position  in 
that  we  note  the  retirement  of  those  the  communities,  and  nothing  can 
sisters  who  have  been  associated  in  give  greater  pleasure  than  to  expe- 
the  organization  work  for  so  many  rience  from  them  the  same  fine  co- 
years,  and  without  exception  they  operation  we  have  always  found  in 
have  given  the  best  efforts  of  their  their  predecessors. 
lives  toward  building  up  the  work  The  following  is  a  list  of  Organ- 
which  is  so  dear  to  them.  The  Gen-  izations  and  Reorganizations  as  we 
eral  Officers,  as  well  as  the  people  have  them  compiled  to  date : 
of  the  communities  in  which  they 
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Organizations 


Date 
Oct.  1935 


Stake 


Appointed  President 


Bonneville  (Taken  from  Liberty)     Pearl  A.  Daynes 

Mission 

South  American  Mission  Divided : 
Argentine 
Brazil 


Mrs.  W.  Ernest  Young 
Mary  P.  Howells 


Date 

Feb.,  1936 
Oct.,  1935 
Oct.,  1935 
Feb.,  1936 
Oct.,  1935 
Dec,  1935 
Nov.,  1935 
Mar.,  1936 
Mar.,  1936 


Stake 

Bear  River 

Kanab 

Liberty 

Los  Angeles 

Nebo 

Sacramento 

St.  Johns 

Teton 

Wells 


Reorganizations 

Released 

Margaret  W.  Manning 
Bergetta  A.  Covington 
Amy  P.  Romney 
Laura  P.  Hotaling 
Mary  P.  Harding 
Olive  Lindblad 
Josephine  A.  Patterson 
Eve  L.  Engberson 
Marie  H.  Tanner 


Mission 

French 
Northern  States 


Released 
Ruth  L.  Lang 
Artemesia  Romney 


Appointed  President 
Clara  H.  Fridal 
Vera  L.  Swapp 
Cornelia  S.  Lund 
Blanch  Hoglund 
Vera  H.  Cloward 
Edith  D.  Sellers 
Camellia  Rencher 
Sophia  Meikle 
Amy  B.  Towler 

Appointed  President 
Hannah  Ursenbach 
May  G.  Hinckley 


Relief  Society  Awake  to  Church  Standards 
Donna  D.  Sorensen,  Member  of  the  General  Board 


HpWO  evils  are  constantly  beck- 
oning to  all  people  and  to  young 
people  especially  and  these  are  the 
evils  of  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  standards  of  the  Church  have 
been  and  are  that  inasmuch  as  these 
things  are  not  good  for  man  we  to- 
tally abstain  from  them.  We  recog- 
nize that  no  one  at  the  time  of  their 
first  indulgence  in  tobacco  and  liquor 
intends  to  become  habituated  but  it 
is  the  nature  of  these  evils  to  en- 
slave and  so  in  "total  abstinence" 
alone  is  there  safety.  Sec.  89  of 
the  Doc.  and  Cov.  is  our  safeguard 
which  helps  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  which  might  have  a  tend- 
ency to  become  an  accepted  social 
custom  and  that  which  we  should 
avoid  because  of  the  admonition  of 
the  Lord. 

There  are  numbers  in  the  Relief 


Society  today  who  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  corner  saloons  and  the 
broken  homes  resulting  from  drink. 
Never  before  has  a  generation  of 
young  people  so  free  from  the  spec- 
tacular pictures  of  drunken  men  on 
the  street  and  drink  cursed  homes 
been  brought  so  suddenly  into  easy 
contact  with  alcoholic  drink.  What 
is  the  answer?  The  old-fashioned 
appeal  of  being  good  for  goodness' 
sake  alone  is  not  a  workable  one  to- 
day I  feel.  We  must  meet  the  in- 
evitable "why"  of  the  youth  with  a 
background  of  science  and  education 
based  on  the  needs  of  public  health, 
safety,  and  all-round  daily  living. 
We  must  build  not  alone  on  a 
foundation  of  abstract  morals  but  of 
morals  based  upon  scientific  inform- 
ation and  social  experience.  We 
must     counteract     the     deluge     of 
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pseudo-scientific  advertising  in  news-  first  of  all  be  an  individual  fight  but 

papers,   radio  and  magazines  by  a  if  it  remains  just  an  individual  fight 

sound  knowledge  of  the  truth.  it  can  not  be  as  successful  as  when 

It  has  been  said  that  one  genera-  we  have  organized  activity.  The 
tion  never  learns  from  preceding  women  of  Relief  Society  must  band 
generations.  This  should  not  be  true  together  in  their  stakes  and  com- 
of  Latter-day  Saints  because  the  munities  to  uphold  the  standards  of 
truth  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  word  this  Church.  It  is  right  and  logical 
of  God  is  constant  and  remains  still  that  this  society  should  be  to  the 
truth  for  each  generation.  We  should  forefront  in  these  matters  for  who 
pray  for  faith  that  we  may  accept  has  ever  been  more  concerned  for 
without  reservation  the  word  of  our  the  youth  of  the  land  than  the  moth- 
Father.  Do  we  have  and  can  we  ers  who  gave  to  youth  their  very 
develop  faith  to  go  hand  in  hand  life  ?  The  Lord  calls  to  us  to  "keep 
with  scientific  knowledge  to  fortify  the  faith,  to  carry  on  the  deeds,  to 
us  ?  We  must  not  only  have  the  facts  hold  the  spirit,  the  courage,  the  in- 
in  our  heads  concerning  the  harm-  tegrity  of  the  pioneers."  Will  you 
fulness  of  these  evils  but  we  must  answer  that  call  equipped  with  the 
have  also  a  living  principle  in  our  clear  eye  of  knowledge  and  the  heart 
hearts.  full  of  faith  in  His  word? 

The  fight  against  these  evils  must 

The  Value  of  Careful  Planning 
Achsa  E.  Paxman,  President  Utah  Stake  Relief  Society 

'""pHE  value  of  planning  is  import-  sine,  the  Handbook,  and  other  in- 

ant  in  every  phase  of  life.  structions,  and  planning  for  confer- 

One  of  its  virtues  is  that  it  stimu-  ences,  socials,  membership  and  maga- 
lates  preparation ;  preparation  gives  zine  drives,  brings  such  satisfactory 
information  and  confidence,  and  if  results  that  compensation  for  the 
you  have  confidence  in  yourself  to  forethought  is  fully  rewarded.  It  is 
perform  that  work,  better  results  careful  planning  and  not  hasty 
will  follow.  One  may  get  by  with-  preparations  that  will  make  a  pros- 
out  planning  ahead,  but  meeting  the  perous  and  happy  Relief  Society, 
problems  as  they  arise  brings  worry  The  things  we  pay  for  in  advance 
and  lack  of  confidence.  we  get  at  greatest  profit.    To  get  the 

Preparation    is    needed    in    both  greatest  profit  out  of  Relief  Society, 

spiritual  and  temporal  work.   Offi-  we  must  pay  in  advance  by  planning 

cers,  class  leaders,  welfare  workers,  ahead. 

visiting  teachers,  and  all  workers,  if  Any  business  that  is  carried  on  in 

efficiently  performing  their  calling,  a    business-like    manner    is    always 

prepare  and  plan.     To  magnify  our  budgeted,  not  only  for  its  finances 

calling,  planning  is  essential.  but  also  for  conserving  time. 

A  business  magazine  records :  "No  An  architect  never  builds  without 

man   ever   got   nervous   prostration  plans  and  knows  exactly  what  the 

pushing  his  business ;  you  get  it  only  finished  building  will  be  because  of 

when    the    business    pushes    you."  his  careful  planning.     The  mother 

Early  preparations   and   plans   will  who  knows  early  in  the  day  what  the 

help  in  avoiding  worry,  strain,  con-  dinner  menu  will  be  has  a  better 

fusion  and  failures.  planned  meal.    Budgeting  the  family 

Reading  the  Relief  Society  Maga-  income  and  planning  all  household 
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duties  secures  ample  means  and  time,  lief  Society  Magazine;  %  of  teach- 

Stake    workers    should    plan    a  ers'  visits  and  talking  the  topic ;  and 

schedule  or  tentative  program  for  the  number  prepared  or  having  read  the 

year  and  great  benefits  willalso  come  lesson  for  the  day. 

to  the  ward  officers  who  make  year-  To  increase  membership  and  at- 

ly,  monthly  and  weekly  plans.   This  tendance  of  members,  a  membership 

combined  with  the  monthly  Union  committee  checks  on  all  absentees 

Meeting  discussions  and  instructions  after   three   times    consecutive    ab- 

will  make  the  wheels  of  Relief  So-  sence.     They  also  invite  new  mem- 

ciety  revolve  perfectly  and  will  give  bers  to  join  the  Relief  Society  and 

joy  and  progression  to  all.  especially  try  to  interest  young  moth- 

A  story  is  told  that  when  the  radio  ers  in  joining, 

was   introduced   the   ear   expressed  Magazine  Drives  well  planned  by 

itself  as  being  the  most  important  the  stake  is  "First  Aid"  to  the  ward 

part   of    the    face.      However,   the  agents. 

eyes,  and  mouth  proved  their  im-  Suggestive  Social  Activities  may 

portance,    for   without   them   radio  be  planned  for  the  year  and  details 

programs    could   not   be    produced,  worked  out  as  the  scheduled  month 

Every  officer  and  all  departments  are  arrives.     Plan  play  and  diversion, 

important,  and  each  must  prove  its  Play  is  an  important  part  in  educa- 

importance  by  planning  and  coop-  tion. 

erating  to  make  one  grand  general  Early  in  the  year,  know  the  date 
plan.  of  your  Ward  Relief  Society  Con- 
The  Washington  Monument  is  ference  and  prepare  the  program  to 
one-third  under  ground.  The  prepa-  be  used  early  enough  for  the  ward 
ration  not  seen  is  probably  the  hard-  to  make  a  fine  presentation, 
est  part.  Anniversary  Day  plans :  Plan- 
Some  stakes  prepare  a  printed  ning  for  obtaining  100%  membership 
program,  outlining  the  events  that  dues  >  100%  teachers'  visits  and  talk- 
take  place  each  month  during  the  inS  the  toPlc>  Plans  for  better  class 
year  with  suggestions  and  remind-  leadership  and  getting  members  to 
ers  that  will  be  helpful  to  each  Re-  read  the  lessons,  so  that  better  class 
lief  Society  organization.  participation  will  result ;  definite  pro- 
cedure plans  of  your  meetings  so  that 
In  Utah  Stake  a  yearly  report  is  your  reCeption  committee  is  at  their 
given  each  ward ;  at  the  close  of  the  post>  new  members  are  made  ac- 
year  including  the  following  items :  quainted  and  welcome,  preliminary 
Number  of  families  m  Ward;  Ward  musiC)  songs  that  correlate  with  the 
Relief  Society  enrollment ;  %  of  theme  of  the  day>  time  budgeted  so 
families  of  ward  enrolled ;  Average  that  the  ones  who  present  the  lesson 
attendance  of  enrolled  members ;  %  have  ampie  time  and  also  limit  them- 
of  membership  attending;  Number  selves  to  their  portion  of  the  time; 
of  Magazines  taken  by  members ;  %  and  last  but  not  of  least  importance, 
of  enrollment  taking  the  Magazine.  prepare  yourselves  so  that  the  spirit 
With  this  comparative  report  of  of  love  and  prayer  abides  in  your 
all  wards,  each  one  is  able  to  see  its  heart,  for  the  spirit  of  good  will  and 
weak  and  strong  points  and  build  harmony  is  indispensable  to  every 
according  to  its  needs.     A  monthly  meeting. 

check  on  some  of  the  previous  items  We  must  not  become  discouraged 

is  also  given  besides  including  the  if  we  cannot  acquire  the  results  we 

following :    Number  reading  the  Re-  should  desire  with  the  interferences 
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that   are   prevalent.     We   must  be  who  thinks  and  feels  and  works  that 

cognizant  of  the  fact,  however,  that  produces  the  masterpiece.    Planning, 

careful   planning  will  lessen  inter-  seeking  spiritual  guidance  and  work- 

f erences  and  help  toward  perfection,  ing  will  make  your  Relief  Society  a 

It  is  the  devoted  artist,  the  one  masterpiece. 

QISTER  FLORA  R.  HICKS,  of  manite   sisters.      She   related  their 

the  Maricopa  Stake,  was  called  needs,  their  hopes,  their  plans.  These 

from  the  congregation  to  tell  of  the  comprehend  the  extensive  improve  - 

work  in  the  Papago  Ward,  to  which  ment  of  their  temporal  environment, 

she  and  her  husband  have  been  call-  and  the  lifting  of  the  whole  plane  of 

ed.    Sister  Hicks  discussed  most  de-  life  to  higher  ideals  of  social  and 

lightf ully,  the  work  among  our  La-  spiritual  betterment. 

DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS 

Social  Welfare  Department 

Counselor  Amy  Brown  Lyman,  Chairman 

A  N  enthusiastic  Department  Meet-  Emeline  Y.  Nebeker  of  the  Gen- 
ing  was  held  in  the  Assembly  eral  Board  of  Relief  Society,  and 
Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  the  only  woman  on  the  Salt  Lake 
2,  1936.  The  address  of  Judge  County  Relief  Committee,  outlined 
Hugo  B.  Anderson,  explaining  the  the  plan  of  Social  Welfare  Admin- 
underlying  principles  of  the  Federal  istration  as  it  functions  through  the 
Social  Security  Program  as  it  op-  counties  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
erates  in  the  Western  States,  will  be  Inez  K.  Allen,  of  the  General 
published  in  full  in  the  June  issue  of  Board,  discussed  "Relief  Society 
the  Relief  Society  Magazine.  How  Welfare  Work,"  in  a  most  helpful 
the  plan  functions  in  three  repre-  and  delightfully  humorous  strain, 
sentative  Western  States  was  pre-  calling  attention  to  the  great  oppor- 
sented  by  Alice  H.  Osborn,  of  the  tunities  of  Relief  Society  in  the  pres- 
Los  Angeles  Welfare  Department,  ent  time,  to  apply  the  spirit  of  sym- 
for  California;  for  Arizona,  by  pathy,  tolerance,  courage,  love,  un- 
Lenore  S.  Rogers,  President  of  the  derstanding,  in  fact  all  those  vir- 
Snowflake  Stake  Relief  Society ;  and  tues  which  have  been  the  strength  of 
for  Idaho,  by  Amy  J.  Hawkes,  Presi-  the  past,  and  are  the  hope  of  the 
dent  of  the  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  present. 
Society. 

Work  and  Business  Department 

Jennie  B.  Knight,  Chairman 

A    MOST   successful  meeting  of  E.    Gourley,   of   the   Stake   Board, 

this  important  Department  of  Great  interest  was  added  to  this  by 

Relief  Society  was  held  in  the  Audi-  the  fine  exhibit  of  some  of  the  work 

torium    of    the    Bishop's    Building,  accomplished.       Amy    W.     Evans, 

Thursday  afternoon,  April  2,  1936.  General   Board   Member,   who  has 

The  Work  and  Business  Project  charge  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 

of  the  Utah   Stake  Relief   Society  ment   of   the   General    Board,   dis- 

was  graphically  presented  by  Bessie  cussed    the    problems    of    bedding, 
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clothing  and  other  needs  met  by  Re-  ciety.    President  Louise  Y.  Robison 

lief  Society,  and  called  attention  to  expressed  the  real  purpose  and  spirit 

the   correlation   of   those   with   the  of  this  in  the  following  address. 
Work  and  Business  of  Relief  So- 

Purpose  of  Work  and  Business 

President  Louise  Y .  Robison 

HpHE  history  of  people  who  have  vious  requirement  of  Relief  Society, 
lived  in  times  previous  to  our  remembering  that  we  were  organ- 
own  is  valuable  to  the  extent  that  we  ized  to  relieve  distress  ? 
profit  by  their  experience.  The  Book  We  have  three  fine  courses  of 
of  Mormon  has  many  incidents  of  study,  each  one  teaching  us  how  to 
the  manner  of  caring  for  the  needy  serve,  the  fourth — the  Work  and 
similar  to  the  one  found  in  Alma  1 :  Business — gives  us  opportunity  to 
27-31.  serve.    The  cultural  part  of  life  must 

Nor  need  we  go  as  far  away  as  the  not  be  neglected— it  never  has  been 
Book  of  Mormon,  for  we  have  a  most  by  our  Church,  but  we  must  be  sure 
striking  example  in  the  history  of  that  we  are  developing  character  as 
the  Church  at  Nauvoo.  Bear  in  well  as  culture, 
mind  that  the  members  of  the  In  one  of  our  Wards  during  very 
Church  had  been  driven  from  Kirt-  cold  weather  this  past  Winter,  the 
land  to  Missouri,  from  Liberty  to  Relief  Society  meeting  was  dismissed 
Independence,  and  reached  Nauvoo  at  the  time  the  children  were  leav- 
in  1839,  only  nine  years  after  the  ing  school,  just  across  the  street 
organization  of  the  Church.  It  is  from  the  meeting  house.  A  delight- 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  Latter-  ful,  helpful  talk  had  been  given  in 
day  Saints  were  in  Nauvoo  only  Relief  Society  on  "Harmony  of  Col- 
seven  years,  and  that  during  so  short  ors,"  but  a  distressing  sight  met  the 
a  time  they  built  the  beautiful  Tern-  eyes  of  these  women.  There  were 
pie  and  many  elegant  homes,  some  many  little  children  leaving  school 
of  which  still  stand.  who  were  cold,  whose  clothing  was 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  way  ragged  and  uncomfortable.  Was  the 

the  people  of  Nauvoo  cared  for  their  Relief  Society  in  this  Ward  depriv- 

needy,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  his-  ing  themselves  of  the  blessings  that 

tory  of  the  people  under  Alma.  From  came  to  the  people  of  Nephi  and  of 

the  minutes  of  Relief  Society,  Sep-  Nauvoo? 

tember  2,  1843,  we  read  (see  p.  30  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  help  peo- 

Relief  Society  Handbook).  pie  to  help  themselves,  and  this  is 

In  Utah  there  are  14,000  families,  another  rich  opportunity  we  have  in 
approximately  64,000  persons  who,  Work  and  Business  Meeting,  to 
through  drouth  and  other  circum-  teach  this  constructive  principle, 
stances  over  which  they  have  no  con-  In  a  school  district  here  in  Salt 
trol,  are  receiving  Government  help.  Lake,  a  project  in.  Adult  Education 
A  similar  condition  exists  in  many  was  instituted.  Most  of  the  women 
of  our  Western  States.  Nor  can  we  who  came  wanted  to  learn  to  sew. 
draw  a  line  and  say :  "On  this  side  Many  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant 
are  the  people  who  need  assistance ;  of  how  to  do  even  the  simplest  mend- 
on  the  other  side  all  are  in  comfort-  ing  or  sewing.  This  school  district 
able  circumstances."  If  we  face  the  included  two  or  three  Wards,  and 
situation  squarely,  what  is  the  ob-  many  of  the  women  were  L.  D.  S. 
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Have  you  any  women  in  your  com-     of  course,  be  no  need  for  quilts  in 
munity  who  do  not  know  how  to     that  Ward,  but  if  little  children  sleep 

cold  or  go  to  school  in  ragged  and 
insufficient  clothing,  the  Work  and 
Business  of  that  Ward  is  not  func- 
tioning. 

The  challenge  is  to  Presidents  and 
Work  and  Business  Supervisors  to 
find  the  need.    Human  interests  are 


sewr 

A  fifteen-year-old  girl  came  to  the 
Relief  Society  office  last  Fall.  She 
had  no  mother,  but  was  herself  try- 
ing to  mother  some  little  brothers 
and  sisters  on  a  very  meager  income. 
This  fifteen-year-old  girl  had  been 


invited  to  go  on  a  camping  trip  with  most  vital  and  appealing.  There  will 

a  Mutual  group,  but  her  coat  lining  be  no  lack  of  response  if  leaders  will 

was  so  ragged,  she  was  embarrassed  realize  the  rich  opportunity  of  serv- 

to  go.     Are  you  sure  there  are  no  ice  to  "the  least  of  these."    The  call 

motherless  girls  in  your  Ward  whose  for  service  is  as  great  today  as  in  the 

coat  linings  are  embarrassing  ?  time  of  Alma,  or  when  the  Saints 

With  very  little  imagination  one  were  in  Nauvoo.    The  responsibility 

would  think  the  bedding  in  this  home  is  ours.     Relief  Society  has  never 

would  require  attention  as  well  as  shirked  a  duty.  Let  us  pray  for  abil- 

the  underwear  of  the  children.    The  ity  to  succor  those  in  need,  that  the 

report  came  to  our  office  only  a  short  cries  of  the  widows  and  orphans  may 

time  ago  that  three  little  girls  were  not  ascend  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 

sleeping  in  one  bed  because  of  in-  against  us.    As  Relief  Society  wom- 

sufficient  bedding,  and  one  of  these  en  may  we  hear  the  stirring  call  of 

children  has  Tuberculosis.  the  Servant  of  the  Grail,  when  he 

I  visited  a  Relief  Society  Ward  aroused  the  young  men  about  him: 

Conference  and  heard  the  Secretary  "Come  let  us  thank  our  God  that  we 

read  the  report  of  activities.     Two  have  the  power  to  hear  the  call  of 

quilts  were  made  in  that  organiza-  Life,  and  power  to  answer  as  the 

tion  in  the  year  1935.     There  may,  duty  calls." 


Magazine  Department 
Counselor  Kate  M.  Barker,  Chairman 


HpHIS  very  interesting  Depart- 
ment was  held  in  the  Ladies' 
Gym,  Deseret  Gymnasium,  at  1 :30 
p.  m.,  on  Thursday,  April  2,  1936. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  Department 
for  the  Magazine  had  been  held  dur- 
ing the  Relief  Society  Conference, 
and  it  was  a  most  inspirational  gath- 
ering. 

Instructions  bearing  upon  the  spe- 
cial work  of  the  Magazine  Agents 


were  given  under  the  different  head- 
ings. Earl  J.  Glade  gave  one  of  his 
delightful  and  characteristic  ad- 
dresses on  "Salesmanship." 

Special  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  presentation  of  Magazine 
awards  by  President  Louise  Y.  Robi- 
son.  The  response  of  the  prize  win- 
ners to  the  subject  "How  We  Won," 
embodied  many  interesting  and  con- 
structive suggestions. 


1V/TARY  C.  KIMBALL,  Editor  of  was  put  forth  to  print  in  the  Maga- 

the  Relief   Society  Magazine,  sine  wholesome,   uplifting,    helpful 

pointed  out  the  value  of  having  a  material  of  as  fine  a  literary  standard 

printed  voice  and  that  every  effort  and  of  as  great  variety  as  possible. 
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She  also  pointed  out  that  many  bio- 
graphical sketches  come  in  of  very 
fine  women  who  have  served  in  the 
organization  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  There  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  such  women  and  it  is 
impossible  to  print  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  all  of  them.  Each  biograph- 
ical sketch  submitted  should  have  a 
general  appeal  and  not  be  of  interest 
only  to  those  who  know  and  love  the 
subject  of  the  sketch. 


The  space  in  the  Magazine  is  very 
limited.  Hundreds  more  articles  are 
submitted  than  can  be  used.  Very 
often  poems  or  short  articles  are  sent 
in  that  have  been  written  for  some 
special  occasion,  the  setting  and  spirit 
made  them  very  much  enjoyed,  but 
they  are  often  not  of  enough  liter- 
ary merit  to  be  worthy  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Magazine  and  often  they 
appeal  only  to  the  people  of  the  ward 
or  stake  where  they  were  given. 


Place  of  the  Magazine  in  our  Educational  Work 

Counselor  Kate  M.  Barker 

^pHE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  is  one  all,  as  naturally  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
of  the  greatest  schools  for  lead-  The  spirit  of  the  home  is  deter- 
ership  training.  It  is  training  for  mined  largely  by  what  we  read  and 
leadership  in  the  home,  and  for  this  what  we  talk  about  in  the  home.  Lit- 
purpose  a  broad  educational  program  erature  is  judged  by  its  content  and 
is  outlined  and  lessons  written.  These  its  form.  Judged  from  the  former 
lessons  are  published  in  the  Relief  standard  the  Magazine  is  good  lit- 
Society  Magazine.  Just  as  the  chart  erature.  It  is  wholesome  from  cover 
and  compass  are  necessary  for  the  to  cover.  Adults  and  children  alike 
sea  captain,  so  the  Magazine  is  nee-  need  such  reading  material.  Char- 
essary  for  every  officer  and  teacher.  acter  is  not  something  gained  and 
But  the  organization  is  a  coopera-  then  enjoyed  forever.  Character  is 
tive  society.  All  are  training  for  growth  and  growth  means  ideals  and 
leadership  and  leadership  is  only  de-  most  of  us  are  short  on  ideals, 
veloped  by  action.  Every  member  Conversation  in  the  home  must  be 
needs  the  Magazine  that  she  may  guided  but  not  "preachy."  If  it  is 
contribute  to  the  lessons.  not  guided,  it  is  apt  to  be  aimless  or 
But  there  is  still  a  broader  field  of  degenerate  into  gossip.  To  guide 
educational  work  for  the  Magazine,  the  conversation  so  that  the  spirit  of 
One  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  home  is  right,  there  must  be 
the  Relief  Society  is  to  aid  in  "De-  worthwhile  subjects  to  talk  about, 
veloping  Christian  homes  in  which  The  Magazine  in  its  editorials, 
Christian  personality  may  develop.''  stories,  and  articles  furnish  such  ma- 
One  of  the  greatest  tasks  in  which  terial  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
any  organization  may  engage  is  that  There  are  many  women  whom  the 
of  helping  parents  lift  their  family  Relief  Society  has  not  yet  reached, 
life  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane.  Most  The  Magazine  may  be  one  way  of 
parents  take  their  responsibility  se-  converting  them  to  the  value  of  mem- 
riously.  They  are  eager  for  help  and  bership.  There  are  many  young 
more  and  more  are  coming  to  realize  mothers  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
that  children  are  shaped  mentally  the  organization.  They  may  be 
and  spiritually  by  the  atmosphere  of  reached  through  the  Magazine.  The 
the  home.  Manners,  personal  views,  last  number  had  three  splendid  ar- 
prejudices,  ideals — all  make  for  the  tides  of  especial  interest  to  these 
spirit  of  the  home — become  part  of  young  mothers  and  home  makers. 
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No  work  in  Relief  Society  is  more  cess  of  their  work  is  not  to  be  count- 
important  than  getting  Church  ideals  ed  alone  in  the  tangible  results  of 
into  the  homes  through  the  Maga-  subscriptions  obtained,  but  rather  in 
sine.  Our  agents  should  have  a  high  the  intangible  help  given  and  ideals 
conception  of  their  task.     The  sue-  planted  in  the  homes. 

Problems  of  the  Circulation  Manager 


Kate  M.  Nezvman,  Circulation  Manager,  Relief  Society  Magazine 


I 


N  mailing  the  Magazine,  we  desire 
to  give  you  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice, and  ask  your  cooperation  in 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  Post  Office  requirements,  as  they 
will  not  deliver  the  Magazine  to  you 
unless  we  do  so. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  have  the 
name  and  proper  address  written 
plainly  and  correctly.  Sometimes  we 
receive  a  name  and  address  that  is 
almost  impossible  to  read  or  copy. 
Do  not  abbreviate  streets  such  as 
"Was."  It  can  mean  either  Wash- 
ington or  Wasatch.  Give  the  correct 
address  and  do  not  guess  at  numbers. 
We  have  hundreds  of  renewals  each 
year  with  one  figure  different  than 
it  was  the  previous  year,  such  as  742 
or  746  East  2nd  South.  Now  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  is  cor- 
rect, and  can  not  imagine  so  many 
people  move  such  a  short  distance. 

Be  exact :  For  example,  I  received 
a  subscription  with  the  name  "Sarah 
Jones  Rush."  We  mailed  the  Maga- 
zine to  this  name  but  it  was  returned 
marked  "no  such  person."  We  then 
referred  to  the  list,  wrote  to  the 
agent  and  waited  for  a  reply  which 
came  telling  us  that  the  name  was 
Sarah  Jones  and  the  word  "rush," 
although  written  with  a  capital  "R" 
with  no  separation  from  the  name, 
meant  to  rush  the  Magazine  to  her. 

We  have  lists  of  3  or  4  names 
sent  to  us,  for  example,  we  will  say 
from  Warren,  Arizona.  We  mail 
the  Magazines,  but  later  receive  a 
complaint  that  one  lady  has  not  re- 
ceived hers.    We  write  to  the  agent 


and  finally  learn  that  she  lives  in 
Bisbee  instead  of  Warren,  Arizona, 
although  there  was  no  indication  of 
this  on  the  list  sent  in  to  us. 

Also  among  a  list  of  about  60 
names  from  a  large  city  with  street 
numbers,  such  as  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  be  one  name  with  no 
indication  that  it  does  not  belong 
with  the  others.  It  is  returned  to  us, 
and  we  write  to  the  agent  and  find 
the  lady's  address  is  Logan,  Utah 
instead  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In 
the  meantime  the  lady  is  waiting  for 
her  Magazine,  the  fault  not  being 
with  the  mailing  department. 

Sometimes  we  receive  subscrip- 
tions without  the  name  of  the  town, 
only  the  name  of  the  ward  given. 
This  is  not  sufficient.  I  have  a  rec- 
ord of  one  sent  this  way,  and  it  took 
2  months  for  me  to  locate  the  sub- 
scriber, as  there  was  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  ward  on  it  to  indicate 
where  it  came  from. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  maga- 
zine at  the  regular  mailing  time,  don't 
fail  to  notify  us  at  once.  By  doing 
so,  as  a  rule,  we  are  able  to  supply 
you  with  one,  locate  the  trouble  and 
rectify  it  immediately.  When  one 
waits  six  months,  or  as  we  have  had 
them  do,  come  to  us  after  one  or  two 
years  time,  it  is  hard  to  correct  a 
mistake  of  this  kind.  We  cannot 
make  good  or  replace  Magazines 
after  six  months. 

On  several  occasions,  we  have  a 
name  and  address  sent  to  us  and  we 
mail  the  Magazine  for  several 
months,  then  receive  a  notice  that  the 
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Magazine  is  going  to  the  wrong  per- 
son, and  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
some  one  else.  In  the  meantime  the 
lady  who  has  received  the  Magazines 
has  failed  to  take  care  of  them,  so 
they  cannot  be  returned  to  the  right- 
ful owner.  She,  having  paid  for 
them,  is  entitled  to  her  full  number, 
so  the  office  replaces  them  and  is  the 
loser. 

One  very  important  matter  which 
is  an  expense  to  the  Office  and  needs 
the  help  of  the  agent,  is  the  duplica- 
tion of  Magazines  to  a  subscriber. 
If  every  agent  would  keep  the  stub 
on  her  receipt  book  filled  out  correct- 
ly when  giving  a  receipt  to  her  sub- 
scriber, she  would  have  a  record  to 
refer  to  when  filling  out  a  renewal 
subscription  blank,  and  it  would 
eliminate  the  sending  of  2  Magazines 
for  the  same  month  to  many  women. 
It  is  customary  in  the  office  when  a 
subscription  comes  in  and  does  not 
state  which  month  to  commence  with, 
to  mail  the  current  number.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  look  up  each  sub- 
scriber and  see  if  their  renewal  is 
for  the  current  month.    I  personally 


feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  agenls' 
work  to  state  which  number  to  com- 
mence the  subscription  with.  Be  as 
accurate  as  you  can,  and  do  not  let 
us  mail  the  Magazine  for  two  or 
three  months,  then  write  and  say  you 
did  not  want  them  to  commence  until 
later.  We  have  this  happen  occa- 
sionally and  when  on  a  list  of  about 
fifty  names,  it  is  quite  a  loss. 

Occasionally  we  receive  a  check  or 
money  order  without  any  name  or 
address.  Please  advise  agents  that 
we  will  gladly  furnish  subscription 
blanks  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
them  send  all  subscriptions  in  on 
these  blanks  with  the  complete  name 
and  address  given. 

It  is  felt  that  Stake  and  Ward 
Magazine  agents  can  help  to  elimin- 
ate extra  work  and  expense  as  well 
as  dissatisfaction  among  subscribers, 
by  cooperating  with  the  Magazine 
office.  We  do  appreciate  the  interest 
taken  as  well  as  the  service  given  by 
all  concerned,  and  hope  to  give  serv- 
ice to  all  that  will  be  satisfactory  in 
every  way  possible. 


Choristers'  and  Organists'  Department 
Ida  Peterson  Beal,  Chairman 


"T^HE  theme  for  this  Department 
was :  "The  Union  Meeting — 
What  it  can  do  for  Choristers  and 
Organists."  From  far  and  near 
Choristers  and  Organists  had  gath- 
ered to  obtain  instructions  that 
would  make  them  more  efficient  in 
their  labors.  From  their  enthusiasm, 
and  the  many  questions  asked,  it  was 
evident  that  they  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  placing  music  on  the 
same  high  plane  as  that  of  the  won- 
derful work  developed  by  the  class 
leaders  of  our  educational  program. 
Definite  and  helpful  instructions 
were  given  by  Ida  Peterson  Beal, 
Elise  B.  Alder  and  Alta  B.  Cassity. 


Charlotte  O.  Sackett  used  the  major 
portion  of  the  time  in  giving  valu- 
able and  constructive  suggestions  on 
the  problems  pertaining  to  group 
singing,  breathing,  tone  quality, 
rhythm,  etc. 

The  songs  selected  for  the  year's 
activity  are  the  following:  "The 
Morning  Breaks,"  Evan  Stephens ; 
"Zion  Stands  With  Hills  Sur- 
rounded ;"  "A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man 
of  Grief;"  "On  the  Bend  of  the 
River,"  (Words,  Ruth  May  Fox; 
Music,  Frances  W.  Champ)  ;  Trios: 
"In  the  Time  of  Roses"— Old  Ger- 
man Melody;  "The  Old  Refrain," 
Fritz  Kreisler. 
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What  the  Union  Meeting  Can  Do  For  The  Organist 
Janet  M.  Thompson,  Member  of  General  Board 

THE  Union  Meeting  is  essentially  Probably  one  of  the  common  prob- 

a  preparation  meeting.  It  serves  lems  is  the  preliminary  music.  It  has 

as  a  point  of  contact  for  definite  in-  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the 

struction  and  help.     It  functions  as  meeting — it  should  prepare  us   for 

a  guiding  and  directing  force.     It  thought  and  reflection — stir  devotion 

permits  of  discussion  of  uniform  as  and  transmit  a  spiritual  message  to 

well  as  special  problems.  the  congregation. 

The  Music  Section  affords  oppor-  The  organist  brings  the  first  mes- 

tunity  to  improve  our  work — to  de-  sage   of   the   day  with   preliminary 

velop  yearly,  monthly  and  weekly  ob-  voluntary.    Does  it  create  the  proper 

jectives.    This  department  can — In-  atmosphere  for  the  meeting — does  it 

spire,  encourage  and  help  organists  add  dignity  to  the  occasion?     How 

to   secure   practical  knowledge  and  carefully  have  we  planned  the  first 

skill.    Keep  them  informed  as  to  the  message  ? 

needs,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  They  should  consider  what  to  play 

music  in  Stake.     Seek  suggestions  and  how  to  play  it.    Choice  of  music 

from  Ward   organists   in   order  to  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  suc- 

unify  work.     Challenge  the  interest  cess  of  the  meeting.  It  involves  three 


of  the  class.  Renew  enthusiasm, 
build  for  more  efficient  service  and 
constantly  stimulate  in  order  to  avoid 
indifference. 

A  wise  musician  will  study  the  life 
story  of  the  composer.  A  well-plan- 
ned music  department  will  develop 
the  spiritual  and  educational  back- 
ground of  all  music  used. 


requirements — it  must  suit  the  con- 
gregation, suit  ourselves,  and  must 
be  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

The  playing  of  music  should  be 
a  positive  element — the  congregation 
is  receptive  and  ready  to  be  influ- 
enced. John  Ruskin  said,  "Tech- 
nique is  only  skill,  art  is  mystery 
and  spiritual  power.     The  perform- 


If  possible  organists  should  have  er's  task  is  to  bring  out  the  special 
ten  minutes  at  each  Union  Meeting  quality  of  beauty  that  lies  in  music." 
for    discussion    of    their    problems. 

PRESIDENTS'  BREAKFAST 
President  Louise  Y .  Robison,  Presiding 


/TVHIS  very  important  gathering  of 
the  Relief  Society  was  held  in 
the  Recreation  Room  of  the  Lion 
House,  Friday  morning,  April  3, 
1936.  The  tables  were  bright  with 
Spring  flowers  in  the  gold  and  blue 
tints.  The  menu  was  delicious,  and 
the  entertainment  of  a  most  unusual 
character. 

Selections  from  the  operetta  "One 


Eternal  Round,"  written  bv  Gertrude 
O.  Keeler  and  Nell  S.  Hatch,  of 
Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society,  were 
directed  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brower  of 
Wells  Stake. 

The  occasion  was  delightful  in 
every  respect,  and  memorable  from 
the  resolution  which  was  proposed 
by  Jennie  B.  Knight  and  passed 
unanimously. 
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Recruiting  Our  Ranks 
Jennie  B.  Knight,  Member  of  the  General  Board 

P\EAR  Presidents  :    The  members  teresting  them  in  the  activities  of  the 

of  the  General  Board  are  deeply  Society  so  that  later  they  will  be  anx- 

impressed  with  what  you  and  your  ious  to  join  our  ranks, 
groups  have  accomplished,  and  like  It    is    desired    that    you    do    not 

you,  they  are  vitally  interested  in  the  change  the  programs  for  this  event, 

future  responsibilities  of  this  very  but  that  those  outlined  in  the  Maga- 

important  organization.     You  select  sine   be   used.      After   the    regular 

women,  are  pace-setters,  and  upon  business  of  the  day,  the  entire  pro- 

you  depends  the  success  of  our  un-  gram,    including    special    music    or 

paralleled  program   for  the  better-  other  features,  should  be  given  by 

ment  of  the  family  which  is  still  the  the  daughters  as  "guest  artists." 
most  important  agency  of  civiliza-  It   is   proposed   that   the   day   to 

tion.  be    set    apart    as    Daughters'    Day 

There  is  some  indifference  to  our  should   be   the   anniversary   of    the 

cause    among    the    women    of    the  birth  of  the  General  Relief  Society 

Church,  and  time's  relentless  stream  President  who  has  given  the  most 

is  bearing  many  of  those  we  love  daughters  to  the  world.     Upon  in- 

away,  and  as  always,  there  is  need  vestigation  we  find  this  falls  upon 

of  recruiting  our  ranks  in  order  that  the    anniversary    of    the    birth    of 

the  work  may  go  steadily  on.     We  Clarissa  Smith  Williams,  the  sixth 

encourage  you  in  the  methods  you  General    President,    who    was    the 

have    adopted    in    increasing    your  mother    of    eight    daughters.      The 

membership  and  wish  now  to  call  day  is  April  21st. 
your    special    attention    to    a    rich  It  would  be  a  gracious  thing  if 

source  from  which  to  recruit  new  some  of  the  members,  the  visiting 

members — namely,    our    daughters,  teachers,  or  neighbors,  would  occa- 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  we  sionally  volunteer  to  care  for  the  lit- 

inaugurate  a  Daughters'  Day  in  all  tie  children  so  that  daughters  may 

the  Relief  Societies  of  the  Church,  attend  and  participate  in  the  activ- 

The  event  has  two  purposes :  first,  ities  of  the  organization, 
to  magnify  the  blessing  of  Mother-         After  favorable  comment  by  the 

hood ;    second,    to    have    daughters,  Stake     Presidents,     it     was     voted 

who  are  not  members  of  the  Society,  unanimously  to  adopt  this  plan, 
give  the  program,  as  a  means  of  in- 

FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

WHAT  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEANS  TO  THE 
WOMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH 


Radie  O.  Hyde,  Pres.  Ensign  Stake  Relief  Society 


F 


IRST,  may  I  ask  this  question,  through  that  service  rich  opportu- 

"What  does  the  Relief  Society  nity  for  development  of  self, 

mean  to  its  members  ?"  "I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave 

It   means    service    in    its    noblest  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 

sense ;    service    to    God's    children,  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 

therefore    service    to    God.      And  took  me  in,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  ; 
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I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

Thus  spoke  our  Savior  in  ancient 
times,  but  in  our  time,  that  same  cry 
of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  has 
sprung  from  the  throats  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people  and  too,  the 
strangers  within  our  gates,  who  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  and  released 
from  prisons  of  doubt  and  despair 
by  a  great  band  of  Relief  Society 
women  engaged  in  Christ-like  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
when  the  people  were  so  persecuted, 
when  sickness  was  rampant  with  no 
adequate  facilities  for  combating  it, 
when  immigrants  were  arriving  al- 
most daily  who  must  be  fed  and 
housed  until  they  could  provide 
homes  of  their  own,  the  women  of 
the  organization  had  little  time  for 
anything  but  welfare  work;  how- 
ever here  was  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  because  they 
gave  it,  and  gave  it  willingly,  they 
came  to  love  it.  No  night  was  too 
long  to  sit  by  the  bed  side  of  a  sick 
friend  or  neighbor  and  minister  to 
his  needs  and  no  disease  was  so 
dangerous  but  these  same  women 
willingly  performed  those  last  lov- 
ing services  of  washing  and  prepar- 
ing for  burial  their  dead. 

The  educational  field  has  not  been 
neglected.  In  those  first  early  days 
even  when  the  women  met  and  plan- 
ned their  welfare  work,  they  dis- 
cussed current  topics  of  interest  and 
did  much  to  promote  faith  in  each 
other  through  testimony  bearing ; 
however  in  reading  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety we  find  that  many  constructive 
and  educational  movements,  each  of 
particular  interest  to  the  women  of 
their  time,  were  undertaken,  some 
of  which  were  national  and  inter- 
national in  scope. 

Various  other  activities  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  called  for  service  of 


a  high  order.  With  the  introduction 
of  a  definite  educational  program  in 
1914  new  fields  of  opportunity  were 
opened  to  our  women,  until  today 
we  might  say,  that  in  extent  it 
reaches  into  the  past  with  an  inter- 
est in  those  who  made  possible  the 
organization,  covers  the  present  with 
an  interest  in  the  living,  and  extends 
into  the  future  with  an  interest  in  the 
unborn. 

And  now  we  might  ask,  What 
does  this  constant  giving  in  the  in- 
terest of  others  mean  to  the  women 
of  our  organization  in  terms  of  self  ? 
It  means  spiritual  and  intellectual 
development  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. And  why,  we  may  ask  this 
development?  "Give  and  ye  shall 
receive,"  that  is  the  law  of  growth 
and  development,  of  happiness,  and 
love. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  the  London 
preacher,  graphically  illustrates  this 
perfect  law  of  compensation  in  these 
words,  "If  we  view  the  human  body 
we  shall  find  that  the  heart  does  not 
receive  the  blood  to  store  it  up,  but 
while  it  pumps  it  into  one  valve  it 
sends  it  forth  to  another.  The  blood 
is  always  circulating,  never  stagnant. 
So  it  is  with  all  the  secretions  of  the 
body.  If  the  cells  should  begin  to 
store  their  secretions  that  store  would 
soon  become  the  cause  of  disease  and 
the  organ  would  soon  lose  its  power 
to  function  at  all.  The  whole  of  the 
human  system  lives  by  giving.  Let 
us  learn  then  from  this  analogy  of 
nature,  the  lesson,  that  to  get  we 
must  give ;  that  to  accumulate  we 
must  scatter,  that  to  make  ourselves 
happy  we  must  make  others  happy ; 
and  that  to  get  good  and  become 
spiritually  vigorous,  we  must  do  good 
and  seek  the  spiritual  good  of  oth- 
ers." 

Perhaps  the  first  great  virtue  that 
this  gratuitous  service  engenders  in 
the  hearts  of  our  women  is  charity ; 
not  alone  the  charity  of  alms  giving, 
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but  that  greater  charity  written  of 
so  beautifully  by  Paul ;  the  charity 
that  embraces  kindness,  patience,  hu- 
mility, forgiveness — all  the  graces  in 
a  lesser  degree  perhaps,  which  char- 
acterized the  greatest  Servant  of  all, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Affiliation  with  the  Relief  Society 
develops  some  of  the  finest  social 
contacts  one  could  ask  for,  without 
which  many  humble  modest  souls 
would  have  little  or  no  social  life. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  work 
department  which  also  offers  won- 
derful opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. Service  in  the  Relief  Society 
develops  responsibility,  and  responsi- 
bility develops  undreamed  of  pow- 
ers. The  educational  department  of- 
fers rich  opportunity  for  intellectual 
development;  opportunity  not  only 
for  acquiring  knowledge  but  of  even 
more  importance,  opportunity  for 
self  expression,  initiative,  and  lead- 
ership, thus  helping  our  women  to 
discover  in  themselves  gifts  and  tal- 
ents of  which  they  were  wholly  un- 
aware. 

Spiritual  development  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  service  in  the  Relief 
Society.  Woven  into  the  very  fabric 
of  the  whole  organization  like  a 
golden  thread  woven  in  a  beautiful 
carpet,  giving  it  color  and  warmth 
and  life,  is  this  wondrous,  intangible 
thing  we  call  spirituality;  the  thing 
that  sets  it  apart  from  all  other 
women's  organizations. 

It  is  this  spiritual  development  of 


the  women  that  has  taught  them  the 
joy  of  sacrifice,  given  them  courage 
to  combat  opposition,  and  the 
strength  to  meet  adversity.  Indeed 
we  might  say  that  spirituality  is  to 
the  Relief  Society  what  the  late  B. 
H.  Roberts  says  Revelation  is  to 
the  Church,  "The  source  of  her 
strength,  the  secret  of  her  power, 
the  means  of  her  growth." 

Jesus  Christ  it  was  who  dignified 
service,  devoting  his  life  to  teaching 
and  blessing  doubting,  suffering  hu- 
manity, but  through  that  service  he 
developed  a  personality  so  effective 
that  even  today,  centuries  after  his 
death,  he  is  being  increasingly  ac- 
cepted. 

It  may  not  be  within  the  power  of 
our  women  to  serve  and  develop 
through  that  service  as  did  Jesus 
Christ,  but  it  is  within  their  power 
to  so  serve  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  meet  their  Maker,  he 
may  say  to  them,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me,"  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord." 

What  the  Relief  Society  means  to 
its  members  in  terms  of  service,  and 
.  through  that  service  development  of 
self,  it  may  mean  to  each  woman  in 
the  Church  if  she  so  chooses,  and 
my  humble  prayer  is  that  more  and 
more,  the  women  of  the  Church  will 
come  to  a  fuller  understanding  of, 
and  a  greater  appreciation  for,  the 
worth-whileness  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Organization. 


OUR  HERITAGE 

Lotta  Paul  Baxter,  Member  General  Board 


/^\VER  55  years  ago  a  little  girl 
watched  with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  wonder,  a  woman  hurry 
through  her  household  tasks  in  order 
to  have  time  to  go  out  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  sick  and  the  needy.  Just 
what  that  work  consisted  of  was  also 


mystifying.  That  it  had  a  great  ap- 
peal was  self-evident,  and  seemed  to 
bring  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  the 
woman.  The  little  girl  resolved  that 
when  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
too  would  do  that  kind  of  work.  I 
was  that  little  girl,  and  the  happy, 
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resourceful  Relief  Society  worker 
was  my  mother.  We  were  not  dif- 
ferent from  scores  of  other  mothers 
and'  daughters.  We  represented  a 
type — a  type  that  is  legion  through- 
out the  Church.  But  is  this  desire 
of  daughters  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  mothers  increasing  or 
diminishing  ?  Have  our  big  interests 
in  life  been  of  great  enough  import- 
ance to  inspire  our  daughters  eager- 
ly to  follow  us  ? 

This  Relief  Society  work  is  an 
heritage  given  to  us  by  such  women 
as  these :  Emma  Smith,  Eliza  R. 
Snow,  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Bathsheba 
W.  Smith,  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
Clarissa  S.  Williams,  Louise  Y. 
Robison,  and  our  own  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  Are  we  willing  to  let 
this  heritage  slip  from  our  hands  that 
it  may  be  given  to  another  people? 
Are  we  holding  high  the  torch  of 
enthusiasm  that  illuminates  this 
work?  Do  we  help  our  daughters 
to  leave  their  children  on  Relief  So- 
ciety day?  Let  us  make  Tuesday  a 
mothers'  and  daughters'  day  the  year 
round  and  bind  closer  this  sacred  tie 
of  relationship.  Youth  and  age 
should  mingle  together — youth  to  be 
inspired  by  the  achievements  and  ex- 
periences of  age,  maturity  and  age 
to  seek  the  youth  in  order  to  partake 
of  youthful  vision,  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Are  clubs  and  other  interests  en- 
croaching upon  our  field  of  activity  ? 
With  no  thought  of  depreciating  the 


worth  of  these  other  organizations 
which  women  are  interested  in,  and 
rightly  so,  we  still  maintain  that  we 
have  a  program  of  such  varied  in- 
terests that  the  needs  and  desires  of 
all  women  can  find  expression  herein. 

Our  Work  and  Business  day  can 
be  made  one  of  the  busiest,  happiest 
and  most  productive  days  in  the 
month.  Our  Singing  Mothers  chorus 
offers  opportunities  not  readily 
found  in  the  average  organization. 
Our  Theology  and  Testimony,  Lit- 
erature, Social  Service,  and  Teach- 
ers' Topic  lessons  offer  the  members 
an  avenue  of  inspiration  to  better 
and  more  profound  reading  and  re- 
search than  is  found  in  other  courses 
of  study. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  ward  workers,  who  are 
constantly  searching  out  the  women 
who  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
bringing  them  into  the  fold.  Let  us 
be  just  as  diligent  in  seeing  that  our 
daughters  are  enthusiastic,  happy 
Relief  Society  workers. 

A  few  thoughts  for  the  coming 
summer : 

More  enthusiasm  for  the  possibil- 
ities of  Relief  Society ; 

Magnify  the  value  of  youth  and 
age  learning  and  working  together ; 

Make  Tuesday  a  mothers'  and 
daughters'  day  during  the  entire 
year; 

Recognize  Relief  Society  as  an 
heritage  in  its  fullest  sense. 


FORWARD 
Mary  C.  Kimball 


QBJECTIVES  shape  the  destiny 
of  individuals,  organizations 
and  causes.  The  objectives  of  the 
Relief  Society  were  set  forth  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  its  first 
president,  Emma  Smith. 

These  objectives  are  as  wide  as 
humanity,    as    far-reaching    as    the 


needs  of  God's  children.  They  em- 
brace the  intellectual  and  the  spirit- 
ual. They  foster  love  of  God  and 
love  of  fellow  men.  Who  with  such 
goals  marked  out  could  fail  to  reach 
the  heights  ? 

Since  the  organization  there  has 
been  a  forward  march  in  an  effort  to 
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realize  the  objectives  thus  set  forth. 
The  organization  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches its  standards  today  than 
ever  before. 

As  we  look  back  we  realize  that 
the  history  of  the  organization  is 
glorious,  and  that  it  has  ever  pressed 
forward.  The  obligation  today  is  to 
build  on  the  splendid  foundation  laid 
by  those  who  have  labored  in  the 
past,  so  that  the  super  structure  shall 
be  as  fine  as  the  foundation  merits. 
If  we  would  go  forward,  we  must  not 
get  into  ruts.  If  we  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
we  must  not  think  because  something 
was  good  yesterday  that  it  neces- 
sarily is  the  best  thing  for  today. 

We  must  learn  to  face  things 
squarely,  think  them  through  clearly, 
and  thus  meet  every  problem  as  it 
arises  in  the  best  possible  way.  We 
must  not  think  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  so  much  for  its  peo- 
ple that  the  service  angle  of  Relief 
Society  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
are  still  children  who  need  clothing; 
there  are  still  mothers  who  need  to 
be  trained  in  sewing  and  household 
arts;  there  are  still  those  who  need 
bread,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before  there  are  many  who  need 
spiritual  uplift. 

While  the  great  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  past  has  served  more 
people  than  have  been  reached  by 
looking  after  their  physical  needs, 
the  call  for  all  officers  and  members 
today  is  to  go  out  into  their  wards 
and  bring  in  those  who  are  not  being 
benefited  by  this  great  organization. 
There  are  thousands  of  women  in  the 
Church  who  need  an  outlet  for  their 
talents  and  ability,  for  their  handi- 


craft and  mental  and  spiritual  gifts 
which  this  organization  affords. 

While  thousands  of  women  have 
learned  to  think  intelligently  on  their 
feet  and  to  express  themselves  clear- 
ly and  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
Gospel  more  thoroughly,  to  drink  in 
the  beauties  of  literature,  to  know 
how  complex  are  the  social  problems 
of  life,  there  are  many  who  have  not 
yet  been  reached.  They  should  be 
brought  in  and  be  made  vitally  in- 
terested and  active.  There  are  many 
who  are  attending  our  organizations 
who  are  timid  and  backward  and  who 
need  to  be  brought  forward  and  to 
find  joy  in  participating  in  the  class 
work.  A  big  percentage  should  take 
part  in  the  lesson  work.  Teaching 
should  be  more  effective  that  the 
things  taught  may  be  put  into  life. 
More  religion  should  be  brought  to 
people  who  are  spiritually  starved. 

Every  Relief  Society  officer  and 
member  should  resolve  to:  speak 
more  kindly,  pray  oftener,  carry 
love  and  optimism,  keep  closer  con- 
tact with  the  divine. 

The  Relief  Society  women,  be- 
cause of  their  great  organization  and 
the  unity  with  which  they  press  for- 
ward, have  greater  power  than  any 
other  women  in  the  world  to  pre- 
serve, cherish  and  promote  civiliza- 
tion, to  increase  spirituality,  to  up- 
lift the  community  and  to  press  for- 
ward purposefully. 

So  forward  this  great  organiza- 
tion marches,  learning  each  week 
more  about  life,  about  its  ideals  and 
its  problems,  doing  the  needed 
things,  knowing  that  for  "web  begun 
God  sends  the  thread,"  having  ever  a 
sense  of  eternity  which  makes  for 
deep  thinking  and  noble  living. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  AWAKE  TO  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Hazel  H.  Greenwood 
'""PODAY   when   woman  is  enter-      the  business  world,  it  is  necessary 
ing    successfully    into    various      for  her  to  acquaint  herself  with  the 
fields  of  labor  in  the  professions  and      underlying  principles  of  government 
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and  to  actively  engage  in  movements 
that  will  safeguard  and  build  up  the 
community  and  the  home. 

The  world  has  made  greater  prog- 
ress in  the  last  one  hundred  years 
than  in  any  similar  length  of  time  in 
all  history.  But  there  is  no  material 
progress  in  that  time  greater  than 
the  progress  woman  herself  has 
made.  This  has  been  due  to  the  po- 
sition she  herself  has  earned.  She 
is  equipped  to  take  a  prominent  place 
in  public  and  civic  affairs  as  well  as 
in  her  home,  by  her  education  and 
training. 

Woman's  greatest  province  is  the 
home.  There  her  interest  centers.  To 
do  her  part  well,  she  must  under- 
stand the  forces  that  tend  to 
strengthen  the  home  as  well  as  those 
seeking  to  undermine  it.  She  must 
understand  the  influences  surround- 
ing her  family  both  for  good  and  for 
evil.  It  has  been  said,  "The  destiny 
and  greatness  of  America  lies  around 
the  hearthside."  The  mother  must 
reach  outside  the  home  and  study 
conditions  in  order  to  maintain  free- 
dom and  security  within. 

Voting  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  The  Constitution  of 
Utah  granted  to  women  the  full  right 
of  suffrage.  Under  the  19th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution 
ratified  in  1920  this  right  was  grant- 
ed to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
regardless  of  sex.  To  vote  should  be 
regarded  by  all  women  as  a  duty.  As 
long  as  people  who  know  what  is 
right  fail  to  vote  we  shall  have  many 
things  as  they  should  not  be. 


With  the  changes  that  have  come 
in  economic  conditions  and  the  status 
of  women,  we  have  more  time  for 
social  service  of  which  we  are  be- 
coming conscious,  thus  enlarging  the 
mother  office,  to  world  ministry.  If 
our  Relief  Society  women  through- 
out the  world  could  fully  realize  their 
responsibility,  they  could  be  an  in- 
domitable f  oree  in  rehabilitation  and 
raising  the  standards  in  all  com- 
munities. 

Women  of  our  Church  have  good 
conscientious  leaders  and  through 
their  direction  the  Relief  Society  will 
find  opportunities  to  expand  their 
work  and  to  study  not  only  benevo- 
lent and  religious  activity  but  the 
manifold  duties  of  every-day  life. 

No  other  church  devotes  so  much 
time  in  training  for  leadership  as 
ours.  No  other  church  emphasizes 
home  making  as  does  our  Church. 
Let  us  see  that  we  are  prepared  for 
this  leadership. 

Our  women  must  rise  above  pre- 
judice and  fault-finding.  Find  out 
the  facts  and  base  judgments  on 
them.  Study  local  needs  and  situa- 
tions and  create  a  sentiment  for  bet- 
ter conditions.  Inform  yourselves 
on  the  processes  of  Government. 

How  best  to  serve  our  community 
through  our  home  and  our  Church 
is  the  problem  of  today.  To  do  this 
in  the  best  way  is  to  actively  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  government  by 
using  our  franchise,  to  take  part  in 
the  social  service  in  our  communities 
through  its  organizations  and  edu- 
cational facilities  and  to  train  our- 
selves to  assume  leadership. 


ALCOHOL  EDUCATION 

Judge  Oscar  W .  McConkie 

^PHERE   is    a   Japanese   proverb  a  good  time,  I  want  to  know  about 

which   says:      "First  the   man  it." 

takes  a  drink,  then  the  drink  takes  a  It  has  been  said  that  the  prerequi- 

drink,  then  the  drink  takes  the  man."  sites  of  temporal  salvation  depend 

Lady  Astor  said :    "When  I  have  upon  health,  energy  and  economy. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose,  this  after- 
noon, to  refer  to  any  of  those  ele- 
ments classified  as  spiritual.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  economic,  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems related  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

When  championing  the  American 
cause  in  Parliament,  Edmund  Burke 
said :  "I  know  not  how  to  frame  an 
indictment  against  the  whole  peo- 
ple." If  I  were  called  upon  to  frame 
an  indictment  against  alcohol  it 
could  scarcely  be  complete  without 
these  forty-four  counts:  It  dam- 
ages the  nerves.  It  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic. It  weakens  the  heart.  It  low- 
ers resistance.  It  hinders  immunity. 
It  increases  the  mortality  of  Typhoid 
Fever.  It  lessens  nerve  sensibility. 
It  lowers  blood  pressure.  It  is  high- 
ly irritative.  It  hinders  digestion. 
It  puts  a  yoke  upon  the  mental  pow- 
ers, and  dulls  them.  It  limits  the 
exercise  of  faculties  so  that  one  can- 
not judge  so  wisely,  and  cannot  will 
so  forcefully,  nor  can  he  think  so 
clearly.  It  impairs  the  physical 
strength,  so  that  one  cannot  run  so 
fast,  nor  jump  so  high,  nor  pitch  a 
ball  so  well.  It  destroys  personal 
liberty.  It  irritates  the  skin.  It 
creates  abdominal  inflammation.  It 
wastes  energy.  It  creates  irritability. 
It  advances  weariness.  It  lessens  the 
sense  of  shame.  It  destroys  the  feel- 
ing of  family  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity. It  increases  arterial  pressure 
and  the  pulse  rate.  It  affects  the 
heart  injuriously.  It  is  detrimental 
to  the  whole  human  economy.  It 
impairs  the  judgment.  It  destroys 
self-control.  It  detracts  from  the 
initiative.  It  causes  more  deaths  than 
any  other  poison.  It  makes  for 
Tuberculosis.  It  is  responsible  for 
from  75%  to  90%  of  venereal  in- 
fection. It  is  the  sole  cause  of  al- 
coholism. It  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  20%  of  divorces,  for  25%  of  in- 
sanity, for  37%  of  poverty,  for  47% 
of  the  misery  of  childhood,  for  50% 


of  crime.  It  dulls  all  the  senses.  It 
causes  inaccuracy  of  mind,  nerve  and 
muscle.  It  disturbs  the  body  thermo- 
stat. It  over- works  the  saliva  glands  ; 
an  alcoholic  bath  of  the  mouth  in- 
creases the  flow  of  saliva.  It  re- 
verses stomach  action.  It  interferes 
with  the  function  of  the  liver,  with 
the  function  of  the  bowels,  with  the 
function  of  the  kidneys.  It  increases 
the  flow  of  the  juices  in  the  stomach. 
It  causes  the  walls  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels to  relax  and  to  enlarge,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  red  nose  of  one 
given  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor. 
It  slows  down  the  activity  of  the 
white  corpuscles  and  impairs  their 
activity.  It  steals  oxygen  from  the 
red  corpuscles.  It  interferes  with 
the  delivery  and  collection  system  of 
the  blood.  It  is  habit  forming,  so 
promises  continued  physical  and 
mental  decay. 

It  has  long  been  demonstrated 
among  industrialists  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  brings  about  a  scarcity  of 
men  at  the  top,  and  increases  the 
great  number  of  men  who  are  quali- 
fied only  for  services  at  the  bottom. 
We  have  now  had  a  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  has 
brought  with  it  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  an  annual  economic  waste  of 
more  than  six  billions  of  dollars. 
That  means  that  there  will  gradually 
be  fewer  and  fewer  men  who  are 
able  to  get  to  the  top  in  the  industrial 
world.  That  casts  upon  the  people 
of  the  Church,  and  upon  you  sisters, 
the  responsibility  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  to  it  that  through  proper 
education,  teaching  and  directing  of 
moral  forces,  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  be  amongst  those 
who  are  prepared  for  the  highest 
places  in  the  industrial  world.  There 
are  more  than  12,000  homicides  ev- 
ery year  in  the  United  States.  A 
million  persons  are  committed  to 
penal    institutions    in    the    United 
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States  every  year.  More  than  thir- 
teen billions  of  dollars  is  the  cost  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  Every  year  financial  crimes 
alone,  such  as  larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment and  forgery  cost  the  United 
States  five  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
wholly  impossible  to  count  the  cost 
of  crime,  or  to  accurately  determine 
what  proportion  of  it  is  chargeable 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It 
has  been  said  by  students,  as  I  have 
quoted  to  you,  that  50%  of  the  crimes 
of  our  Nation  are  traceable  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Whether  that  is  an  exag- 
geration, I  do  not  know,  but  when 
you  contemplate  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial, physical,  mental,  and  moral 
impairment,  when  added  to  detri- 
mental values,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  calling  for 
a  tremendous  financial  drain  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  course  upon  the  people  of  the 
world,  but  the  physical,  and  the  men- 
tal, and  the  spiritual  cost  of  alcohol 
cannot  be  measured.  The  loss  of 
opportunities  which  come  to  and  are 
lost  to  our  people  because  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  cannot  be  measured,  and 
the  loss  in  shattered  hopes  and  the 
loss  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  loss 
in  broken  wills,  and  the  loss  in  brok- 
en homes,  and  the  economic  waste, 
cannot  be  measured.  The  by-prod- 
ucts of  alcoholic  uses,  and  the  suf- 
fering they  cause,  and  the  dreadful 
consequences  that  follow,  cannot  be 
measured. 

As  I  reflected  upon  what  I  should 
say  this  afternoon,  I  sat  down  to 
write  some  notes  to  refresh  my  mem- 
ory, and  there  came  into  my  office, 
while  I  wrote,  a  woman  asking  for 
a  divorce,  and  the  whole  ground  for 
the  divorce  was  because  the  man  had 
transferred  his  affections  from  his 
family  to  alcohol.  I  mention  this 
simply  as  a  type  of  the  cases  that  are 
coining   before    the    courts    all    the 


time.  There  is  not  a  week  passes 
when,  in  our  own  communities, 
homes  are  not  broken,  when  ties  are 
not  severed  between  husband  and 
wife,  between  father  and  children, 
making  repair  impossible,  because  of 
alcohol,  and  yet  some  people  who 
advocate  its  use  have  the  audacity  to 
say  that  it  is  a  beverage  or  a  food, 
and  therefore  its  use  is  justified.  We 
must  teach  our  children  that  50%  of 
alcohol  is  water;  that  91%  of  beer  is 
water ;  that  4%  of  beer  is  alcohol  and 
5%  is  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
Our  young  people  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  alcohol  affects  dif- 
ferent people  in  different  ways.  It 
affects  the  senses  differently.  It 
breaks  down  safeguards,  encourages 
sinful  card  playing,  promotes  gam- 
bling and  immodesty,  and  destroys 
the  probability  of  passing  through 
life  morally  clean,  and  our  young 
people,  and  you  sisters,  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  through  the 
Church  and  through  this  great  or- 
ganization, and  by  all  legitimate 
methods,  to  take  to  your  own  fam- 
ilies, and  to  the  families  of  your 
communities,  educational  training 
and  development,  showing  how  the 
use  of  alcohol  destroys  the  home  and 
the  individuals  within  the  home,  and 
can  bring  nothing  but  remorse  and 
unhappiness  and  discontent  and  the 
loss  of  hope  to  those  who  are  given 
to  its  use.  It  is  a  challenge  to  in- 
telligence. 

John  Ruskin  said,  "Education  does 
not  mean  teaching  people  what  they 
do  not  know,  but  causing  them  to 
behave  as  they  do  not  now  behave," 
and  so  our  young  people  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  societies  must  be 
trained  to  act  differently  than  they 
have  acted  in  the  past,  before  this 
terrible  blight  fastened  its  fangs  up- 
on them  and  upon  the  society  in 
which  they  dwell  and  amongst  which 
they  live. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate 
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facts.  There  is  sufficient  truth. 
There  are  sufficient  examples  about 
us.  We  have  history  to  draw  from, 
and  all  the  experience  of  mankind 
is  that  the  use  of  alcohol  has  brought 
no  happiness,  and  has  always  result- 
ed in  disease,  and  so  I  say  we  do  not 
need  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  the 
use  of  alcohol.  We  ought  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  world  about  us.  We 
ought  to  be  militant.  We  ought  not 
to  yield  because  of  false  cries  about 
hypocrisy  and  individual  liberty. 

The  very  first  effect  of  alcohol  is 
to  bring  about  a  deception,  and  it 
works  a  deception  upon  the  man  who 
uses  it.  In  these  modern  times,  when 
our  morals  are  being  tried  to  the  very 
core,  beyond  the  inclination  of  many 
to  resist,  and  our  young  people,  many 
of  them,  are  casting  off  the  stand- 
ards of  our  fathers,  necessarily  there 
must  be  aggressive  action  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  have  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  as  to  morals  and  honesty 
and  physical  development  and  finan- 
cial success.  The  cry  of  so-called 
"broadmindedness" — actually  con- 
donation of  sin — must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the 
Lord,  and  temperance  is  God's  plan. 

We  can  adapt  our  educational 
program  to  all  grades  of  people.  It 
must  be  taught  to  the  little  ones.  It 
must  be  taught  to  you.  It  must  be 
taught  to  the  middle-aged,  and  there 
is  no  place  in  life  where  this  teach- 
ing can  be  deferred.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  well-founded  peo- 
ple of  the  Church,  of  those  who  have 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  to  go  into 
their  respective  communities  and  to 
see  to  it  that  no  boy  or  girl  is  led 
into  these  forbidden  paths  ignorant- 
ly.  If  our  people  waste  their  lives 
they  ought  to  do  it  through  their 
own  rebellion  against  the  principles 
for  which  we  give  our  whole  ener- 
gies. Teach  the  desire  for  physical 
strength,  and  for  clearness  of  mind, 


and  for  dependability  and  for  suc- 
cess. They  should  be  taught  to  earn 
success  by  skill  and  judgment  and 
faithfulness,  and  should  cultivate  a 
high  degree  of  behavior,  and  they 
cannot  attain  this  great  excellence 
through  the  use  of  alcohol.  Teach 
youth  to  cultivate  positive  behavior. 

Before  Prohibition  moral  suasion 
was  the  only  remedy  that  we  had  and 
now  we  revert  back  to  the  moral 
suasion  plan.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  marshal  our  forces  at  this  time, 
when  liquor  can  be  so  easily  gotten, 
when  it  is  comparatively  cheap.  We 
must  meet  the  problem  with  renewed 
effort  and  with  renewed  energy.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  pendulum 
will  swing  back  again.  The  people 
of  this  great  land  will  not  forever 
permit  their  homes  to  be  broken. 
They  will  not  forever  be  content  to 
see  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  of  the 
women  of  the  nation  broken.  The 
pendulum  will  swing  back  again,  but 
until  that  day  comes  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  you  to  see  to  it  that 
Alcohol  Education  is  made  an  in- 
stitution in  every  home  in  the  com- 
munities where  you  live,  and  in  your 
own  families  and  in  the  families  of 
your  friends  and  of  your  neighbors. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  are  the  prizes  for  which  we 
labor. 

God  bless  you  and  strengthen  you 
that  you  may  be  fired  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  shall  become  so  great 
a  pain  unto  you  that  it  shall  stimu- 
late you  and  fire  you  with  a  relent- 
less desire  to  bring  into  the  mind  of 
every  boy  and  girl,  and  man  and 
woman  in  your  communities  a  real- 
ization of  the  evils  that  follow  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  May 
God  help  us  that  we  may  be  saviors 
of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  of  the  people,  I 
pray  in  Jesus  Christ's  name.    Amen. 
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TN  our  complex  life  today  we  are 
constantly  facing  new  problems. 
We  must  choose  which  of  many  pur- 
poses in  life  will  prove  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. With  our  limited  under- 
standing we  cannot  safely  decide 
such  important  questions  alone. 
Never  did  man  need  more  desperate- 
ly the  help  of  a  loving  Father. 

The  world  needs  more  religion. 
Religion  is  "a  way  of  life"  and  thus 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
home.  Our  Relief  Society  project 
"Back  to  the  Scriptures"  is  a  home 
project — parents  and  children  to- 
gether catching  the  spirit  of  the  great 
truths  of  experience  which  have  been 
tested  through  the  ages,  and  building 
them  into  their  life  today. 

New  ages  bring  new  tests,  but  the 
fundamental  truths  of  life  remain 
the  same.  The  core  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ings are  as  true  today  as  when  He 
taught  in  Palestine. 

Matthew  Arnold  says,  "To  the 
Bible  men  will  return  because  they 
cannot  do  without  it;  because  hap- 
piness is  our  aim,  and  happiness  be- 
longs to  righteousness,  and  right- 
eousness is  revealed  in  the  Bible." 

Our  problem  in  the  home  is — how 
can  we  get  our  young  people  to  ap- 
preciate the  Bible  and  go  to  it  for 
inspiration  and  guidance.  We  must 
remember  we  are  teaching  the  child 
and  not  the  book  and  select  the  mes- 
sages in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  experiences  of  those  to  be  taught. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  idea 
a  child  gets  of  God.  It  does  no  good 
to  urge  love  of  God.  Love  does  not 
come  as  a  duty.  It  comes  spon- 
taneously because  of  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  the  one  loved. 

Children  have  many  fears — fear 


of  the  dark,  fear  of  death.  It  is  a 
tragedy  when  they  learn  to  fear  God. 
Trie  conception  we  wish  them  to  get 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  of  a  lov- 
ing Father  expecting  obedience  and 
trust  from  His  children;  a  friend, 
one  who  can  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  His  children;  the 
Creator,  giver  of  sunshine  and  flow- 
ers. 

How  can  we  make  Jesus  seem  real 
that  His  life  may  be  our  guide  ? 

1.  Select  the  stories  and  messages 
of  Jesus  that  will  seem  real  to  the 
children  of  different  ages. 

2.  Make  Christianity  seem  not  a 
beautiful  theory  of  life  to  be  ad- 
mired, but  a  practical  system  which 
if  lived  would  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world. 

3.  Teach  them  that  the  truths 
Jesus  taught  were  not  given  by  Him 
arbitrarily  but  had  been  tested  and 
were  given  by  a  kind  Father  who 
wished  to  save  us  heartache  and 
pain. 

4.  Show  that  because  of  His 
teachings  the  world  is  much  brighter 
today. 

5.  Have  family  projects.  Get  the 
cooperation  of  the  group  and  prove 
that  His  teachings  bring  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  home. 

From  our  study  of  His  life  one 
of  the  most  valuable  truths  which 
we  can  gain  is  that  the  Great  Source 
to  which  He  turned  for  help  is  avail- 
able to  all.  He  kept  constantly  close 
to  His  Heavenly  Father  through 
prayer. 

If  He,  with  His  strength,  found 
peace  and  joy  and  guidance  in  pray- 
er; if  he  prayed  and  taught  others 
to  pray,  is  not  prayer  indispensable 
for  us? 
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President  Louise  Y .  Robison 


T17rE  are  very  grateful  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  Relief  Society 
during  the  past  year.  Our  Annual 
Report  is  filled  with  acts  of  spirit- 
uality and  kindness  which  have  been 
manifest  by  the  women  of  Relief 
Society. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Merrill,  of  the 
European  Mission,  we  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  our  Missions  of  the 
European  countries  as  well  as  those 
of  the  islands.  Every  month  a 
Bulletin  is  sent  to  these  Missions 
telling  them  of  our  present  work. 
The  Membership  Card  instituted  this 
year  was  sent  to  all  English  speak- 
ing countries,  and  a  sample  of  the 
card  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
each  of  our  foreign  speaking  mis- 
sions, asking  if  they  wished  to  have 
a  card  printed  as  nearly  like  our  own 
as  possible.  There  is  hardly  a  week 
that  letters  do  not  come  from  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  other  missions 
expressing  appreciation  for  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Membership  Cards, 
as  it  binds  them  to  us  and  makes 
them  feel  as  if  they  belong  to  our 
organization. 

This  condition,  too,  is  manifest  in 
the  Relief  Society  Magazine.  A  year 
ago  we  asked  for  a  drive  for  Maga- 
zine subscriptions,  and  we  hoped 
there  would  be  a  number  of  Wards 
who  would  get  a  full  quota  of  100% 
of  their  members.  The  results  have 
been  a  most  joyous  experience.  Sis- 
ter Backman,  President  of  the  South 
African  Mission  Relief  Society, 
sent  us  in  fifty-four  subscriptions. 
What  can  be  done  with  effort  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  Sister 
Colton  of  the  Eastern  States  Mis- 
sion. Sister  Colton,  in  talking  with 
one  of  the  officers  of  one  of  her 
branches  called  attention  to  the  fact 


that  their  quota  was  low,  and  in 
three  days  they  sent  in  seventy-one 
subscriptions,  bringing  their  total  up 
to  110%.  In  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  same  mission  they  had  only 
four  members,  but  from  the  time  of 
the  organization  these  four  members 
had  each  subscribed  to  the  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  the  influence  of 
which  was  evident,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  organizations,  with  a  won- 
derful spirit  prevailing.  The  names 
of  the  prize  winners  in  the  Magazine 
contest  have  been  published.  One 
Ward  reached  200%.  There  were 
256  wards  who  made  100%  or  over. 
There  is  a  saying  of  a  German  phil- 
osopher that  if  anything  should  be 
done,  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that 
must  have  been  the  slogan  of  these 
women,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  thing 
for  us  all  to  have  achieved  such  re- 
markable success. 

Some  Stakes  have  adopted  the 
custom  of  sending  subscriptions  of 
the  Magazine  to  their  sick  members 
instead  of  flowers.  This  Spring  we 
have  adopted  a  very  attractive  gift 
card  for  anyone  who  subscribes  for 
the  Magazine  as  a  gift. 

Our  lesson  work  has  proved  most 
interesting,  the  class  leaders  have 
given  excellent  service.  One  young 
mother  has  taught  Theology  (the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants)  during  the 
whole  course.  She  says  that  she  has 
averaged  two  hours  a  day  in  study 
on  this,  some  months  seventy  hours 
in  preparation.  The  lovely  thing 
about  it  is,  she  feels  to  thank  the 
Relief  Society  for  the  benefit  it  has 
been  to  her.  There  was  no  word  of 
complaint  for  the  time  she  had  spent. 

The  Relief  Society  Singing  Moth- 
ers have  done  outstanding  work,  not 
only  the  fine  group  who  have  de- 
lighted us  today  with  their  lovely 
music,  but  this  activity  is  carried  on 
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all  over  the  Church.  A  few  days 
ago  a  letter  came  from  Sister  Ra- 
mona  Cannon,  our  Relief  Society 
President  of  the  British  Mission, 
who  said  that  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Mission  the  Relief  Society 
.Singing  Mothers  furnish  the  music. 
This  is  true  in  many  countries. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  year,  and  now 
we  want  to  face  the  future  with  our 
hearts  full  of  courage  and  faith  and 
determination  to  do  what  is  required 
of  us.  President  Clark  told  us  this 
morning  what  may  be  our  require- 
ments in  the  future,  and  I  am  sure 
every  Relief  Society  will  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  do  the  thing  that  may 
be  given  us  to  do. 

We  all  realize  that  the  home  is  our 
paramount  responsibility.  Recently 
I  read  a  beautiful  address  given  by 
Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion,  over  KSL. 
Every  mother  would  be  thankful  if 
she  could  have  this  influence  in  her 
home,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  could  not.  Wealth  is  not  the 
standard,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
we  could  not  have  this  type  of  home 
if  we  worked  for  it.  May  I  read  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Bennion's  address : 

"Some  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  take  dinner  with  a  family  in  Idaho. 
Gathered  around  the  table  rich  with  the 
bounties  of  life  were  father,  mother  and 
seven  children.  All  of  them  joined  hearts 
in  a  prayer  that  I  shall  never  forget : 

"Gratitude  for  health  and  food  and 
shelter. 

"A  petition  for  wisdom  ;  for  protection  ; 
for  direction. 

"A  plea  for  unity — that  every  member 
of  the  group  might  bring  honor  to  every 
other  member. 

"And  a  prayer  that  these  same  good 
blessings  might  be  granted  to  all  families, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  that  great  family 
of  Him  who  presides  over  all  of  us. 

"That  scene  is  a  stronger  argument  for 
faith  than  the  finest  logic  I  ever  heard. 
There  was  the  happiness  of  benediction 
in  that  home.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  religion.  Ever  since  that  evening  I 
have  wished  that  I  might  have  the  genius 
to   pass   that   recipe   on   to   other   homes 


with  such  an  appeal  that  they  might  want 
to  test  it  out.  For  such  homes  are  not 
only  havens  of  happiness — they  are  our 
finest  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization." 

Sisters,  let  me  repeat  the  saying  of 
the  old  German  philosopher:  "If 
anything  should  be  done,  it  can  be 
done."  There  is  not  anything  un- 
usual or  impossible  in  this,  but  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  strive  for.  The 
influence  of  the  home  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  mother,  but  the  com- 
munity can  either  strengthen  the 
home  or  make  it  difficult  to  uphold 
its  standards.  We  have  heard  today 
a  thrilling  address  by  Judge  Mc- 
Conkie.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Are  we  just  going  to  feel 
sorry  that  such  things  exist  ?  Brother 
McConkie  said  he  believed  the  pen- 
dulum will  swing  back,  but  it  will 
never  swing  back  until  people  take 
an  active,  positive  stand;  it  will 
never  swing  back  by  our  simply  feel- 
ing sorry  that  such  conditions  exist. 

There  are  in  the   United   States 
45,000,000  growing  children;  200,- 
000  of  these  children  were  brought 
before   the   Juvenile   Court   in   one 
year.      Former    President    Herbert 
Hoover,  commenting  upon  this  con- 
dition, said,  "We  need  to  turn  the 
method  of  inquiry  from  the  punish- 
ment of  delinquency  to  the  cause  of 
delinquency.  It  is  not  the  delinquent 
child  that  is  at  the  bar  of  judgment 
but  society  itself.    In  addition  to  the 
great  work  of  conserving  our  nat- 
ural resources,  there  is  a  far  more 
vital    need,    namely    to    discover    a 
means  of  protecting  our  human  re- 
sources.    We  need  to  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  insure  to  our  chil- 
dren an  inheritance  upon  which  to 
build  a  healthier  future  for  the  race. 
They  must  not  only  be  physically 
strong  and  mentally  balanced,  but 
they  must  have  spiritual  health."  Is 
there  a  greater  mission  for  Relief 
Society  mothers  than  to  help  bring 
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about  this  condition?  To  help  moth- 
ers not  only  to  have  clean,  beautiful 
homes,  but  where  necessary  to  pro- 
vide clothing  that  young  people  will 
not  be  embarrassed  to  associate 
with  other  young  people  in  our  or- 
ganization. Sisters  I  believe  we  have 
neglected  this.  There  are  boys  and 
girls  who  have  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  grown  into  youth  and 
early  manhood  and  womanhood  un- 
der distressing  conditions.  Parents 
may  be  very  fine,  but  they  have  not 
had  the  means  to  see  that  their  young 
people  have  the  pretty  things  that 
other  girls  and  boys  have.  Too  often 
we  have  felt  that  if  they  had  bread 
to  eat,  and  coal  to  burn,  our  re- 
sponsibility ended.  Too  often  we 
have  thought  that  if  we  help  just  a 
little  it  is  sufficient,  and  people  should 
feel  perfectly  comfortable  and  satis- 
fied. These  young  people  have  the 
same  longings  that  yours  have,  and 
many  of  them  I  believe,  are  paying 
a  tremendous  price  in  order  to  get 
what  they  wish.  Do  you  supply  suf- 
ficent  bedding  for  decent  living 
standards  ? 

Sisters  of  the  Relief  Society,  you 
have  been  called  by  men  holding  the 
Priesthood,  not  only  to  carry  your 
own  responsibility,  your  own  load, 
but  you  have  been  considered  strong 
enough  to  help  carry  the  load  of 
those  who  are  overburdened.  Are 
you  carrying  it?  When  you  have 
parties,  and  your  boys  and  girls  are 
having  a  good  time,  do  you  ever  think 
to  invite  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
not  this  opportunity,  and  who  can- 
not give  parties  ?  Have  you  thought 
of  including  them  in  your  homes  at 
Christmas  time  ?  Not  merely  to  send 
a  basket,  but  to  make  them  one  of 
you?  We  shall  never  have  reached 
our  goal  until  we  are  eager  and  earn- 
est in  our  efforts  to  carry  the  load  of 
these  weaker  ones. 

These  community  problems  are  of 
interest  to  everyone  of  us.    I  believe 


if  the  mothers  of  our  communities 
were  to  ask  that  Alcohol  Education 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  it  would  be 
done.  Refrain  from  saying  if  a  per- 
son drinks  he  is  an  outcast,  or  that 
he  is  not  intelligent,  rather  teach  the 
children  to  know  just  what  alcohol 
does  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body. 
Let  youth  grow  up  with  standards. 
If  our  young  people  would  only  feel 
there  is  strength  in  living  up  to 
standards  instead  of  feeling  that  it 
is  more  courageous  to  do  as  other 
people  do ! 

I  have  a  little  clipping  here  from 
Dr.  Leavitt,  who  says : 

'"What  can  I  be  loyal  to?'" 

"This  is  a  time  when  traditions  are 
regarded  as  handicaps,  when  conventions 
are  said  to  be  shackles,  and  institutions 
have  lost  our  confidence.  'What  can  1 
be  loyal  to  ?' 

"Why  be  loyal  to  anything?  That  is  a 
vital  question.  It  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion in  life.  A  great  life,  a  happy  life, 
can  only  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  loyalty 
to  somebody,  something. 

"With  nothing  to  tie  to,  with  nothing 
worth  tying  to,  life  must  be  miserable. 
To  suspect,  to  laugh,  to  rail  against  every- 
thing indicates  spiritual  acidosis.  How 
unhappy ! 

"The  very  soul  of  man,  the  God  in  him, 
is  this  necessity  to  give  life  to  something, 
and  for  something.  And  men  will  do  it 
anyway,  to  something  unworthy,  if  noth- 
ing worthy  can  be  found. 

"The  purpose  of  God  developing 
through  imperfect  phases  of  life,  shaping 
more  perfect  expression  through  loyal 
lives  ; — there's  the  thing  to  tie  to. 

"Be  loyal  to  life." 

So  let  us  try  and  instill  in  our 
young  people  the  strength  of  having 
standards,  and  keeping  to  them  when 
they  are  out  in  company.  It  shows 
strength  to  live  up  to  the  things  we 
know  to  be  the  best  for  us  ! 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  inaug- 
urated a  plan  of  tree  planting  and 
home  beautification,  and  fine  results 
followed,  but  I  think  if  you  will  look 
around  you  will  find  now  many  fine 
trees  are  being  cut  down  and  no  new 
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ones  planted  in  their  places.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  a  little  ar- 
ticle on  tree  planting.  A  certain  man 
is  trying  to  have  a  tree  club,  and 
anyone  can  join  this  if  he  will  plant 
one  tree  a  year.  He  says  if  a  million 
people  joined  the  club,  we  would 
have  a  million  trees  planted.  An 
interesting  report  is  made  giving  de- 
tails of  the  countries  that  are  beauti- 
ful, solely  because  of  the  trees. 

In  the  end,  the  chief  product  of 
any  society  is  not  motor  cars,  nor 
houses,  nor  plumbing,  admirable  as 
these  things  are,  but  human  beings. 
Let  each  of  us  analyze  our  actions 


in  our  homes,  and  our  communities. 
Will  what  we  are  doing  produce 
stronger,  freer,  more  honest,  coop- 
erative human  beings?  This  is  not 
only  a  challenge  to  the  women  of  the 
Relief  Society  to  try  and  develop  in- 
creased spirituality,  but  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

May  our  Father  in  Heaven  give 
us  the  power  to  hear  the  call,  and 
strength  and  courage  to  carry  it  for- 
ward, remembering  if  there  is  a  need 
there  is  always  a  way  to  fill  that 
need.  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


ADDRESS 

Counselor  Amy  Brown  Lyman 


O 


,N  the  94th  birthday  of  the  Re- 
lief Society,  which  occurred 
some  three  weeks  ago,  the  organiza- 
tion had  good  reason  for  rejoicing 
because  of  both  past  accomplish- 
ments and  future  prospects.  With 
its  marvelous  background  and  with 
its  army  of  some  70,000  members 
united  in  effort,  devoted  to  its  cause, 
as  few  women  are  devoted  to  any 
cause,  all  willing  to  serve  and  strive, 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  it 
cannot  accomplish. 

Although  the  Relief  Society  is  a 
small  organization  compared  with 
many  other  great  national  organiza- 
tions of  women  in  the  country,  some 
of  which  are  twice,  three  times,  five 
times  or  ten  times  its  size,  it  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  nature  of  its 
cause,  in  the  ability  of  its  members 
to  work  unitedly  and  unselfishly  in 
this  cause,  and  in  their  unbounded 
faith  in  and  loyalty  to  one  another. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if 
we  could  resolve,  at  the  outset  of 
this  our  95th  year,  to  begin  to  fea- 
ture more  than  ever  before  those 
things  which  of  all  other  things  are 
the  most  important  and  worthwhile, 
those  things  which  are  spiritual  in 


nature  and  eternal  in  endurance,  so 
that  on  our  100th  birthday,  in  1942, 
we  could  as  an  organization,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  Latter-day  Saints 
reap  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
such  a  revival  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm might  bring. 

Today  the  whole  world  is  troubled. 
Problems  have  arisen  the  solution  of 
which  seem  to  baffle  the  wisest.  Hu- 
man greed  and  selfishness  stalk  the 
earth.  Suspicion  abounds.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  brotherhood 
between  man,  and  more  serious  than 
all,  there  is  in  many  places  a  definite 
spirit  of  irreligion.  And  these  in- 
fluences are  reaching  into  the  homes 
and  schools  and  threatening  the  faith 
of  the  people.  We  think  of  the  home 
as  the  cornerstone  of  religious  life, 
and  if  it  is  not  strong,  the  whole  re- 
ligious fabric  is  weakened. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  today 
is  a  reawakening  to  spiritual  ideals 
which  would  in  turn  motivate  men 
and  women  to  a  renewal  of  faith  in 
God.  We  must  trust  the  Lord 
throughout  the  eternities,  why  not 
trust  him  here  and  now  ? 

If  we  would  have  spirituality,  we 
must  live  for  it  and  work  for  it  day 
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by  day,  for  it  will  take  effort  as  well 
as  resolutions  to  gain  it.  To  be 
strong  we  must  overcome.  Some 
one  has  truly  said,  "We  cannot  gain 
muscles  on  a  bed  of  eider-down."  A 
spiritual  life  means  discipline,  self- 
denial  and  conforming  to  definite 
ideals,  standards  and  laws.  It  means 
purging  ourselves  of  selfishness, 
greed  and  sin.  It  means  the  practice 
of  the  simple  virtues  so  beautifully 
taught  by  the  Savior,  one  of  whose 
rules  of  life  is,  'All  things  whatso- 
ever you  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  implanted 
strongly  within  us  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which,  if  we  are 
not  careful,  becomes  so  all  embrac- 
ing that  we  forget  the  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers, the  importance  of  their  anxieties, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  their  longings 
and  needs. 

Nations  also  have  this  self-same 
idea  of  self-preservation  which,  if 
emphasized  out  of  all  proportion  to 


its  importance  and  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  others,  brings  disaster. 
There  should  be  a  reconciliation  of 
this  idea  of  self-preservation  with 
the  highest  and  loftiest  of  our  spirit- 
ual ideals,  if  we  would  keep  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  great  commandments 
and  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 
We  as  Latter-day  Saints  have 
fixed  principles  and  abiding  convic- 
tions. Let  us  lay  hold  of  these  gifts 
and  blessings.  We  have  divine  in- 
junctions which  have  been  given  to 
us  authoritatively  and  directly,  and 
which  we  know  so  well.  Let  us  obey 
these.  We  have  set  out  for  us  a  way 
of  life  which  may  be  different  but 
which  embraces  all  phases  of  prac- 
tical, efficient  every-day  living,  which 
teems  with  abundant  opportunity  for 
spiritual  development  and  which 
eventually  leads  to  salvation.  This 
way  of  life  may  be  acquired  even  as 
a  habit  is  acquired — by  constant 
practice.  If  to  live  this  life  sets  us 
apart  from  others,  if  it  means  being 
different,  then  let  us  be  different. 


Notes  to  the  Field 


T] 


Work  and  Business  Department 
'HE  earliest  activity  of  the  Relief 
Society  was  sewing  for  the  poor. 
Not  in  many  years,  not  even  in  War 
time,  was  the  opportunity  for  that 
work  more  apparent,  than  during  the 
past  season. 

Lack  of  proper  and  warm  cloth- 
ing for  children  during  the  last 
winter  kept  many  of  them  from 
school  and  Sunday  School  attend- 
ance. It  is  reported  that  others  at- 
tended so  poorly  clad  that  teachers 
called  for  contributions  of  clothing. 
To  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked  is  essentially  the  work  of 
the  Relief  Society.  To  be  aware  of 
this  responsibility  and  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  assume  it,  is  a  Christian  act 
which  brings  its  own  rewards. 


Now,  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  need  is  not  so  pressing,  is 
a  good  time  to  make  plans  and  pre- 
pare for  future  needs. 

(GRADUATION  time  is  almost 
here.  Suitable  clothing  for  this 
event  becomes  a  real  problem  to 
many  mothers.  Let  us  give  a  help- 
ing hand.  In  cleaning  closets,  chests, 
etc.,  find  those  articles  of  clothing 
that  we  can  do  without  and  share 
with  those  less  fortunate.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  wonders  can  be  wrought 
by  the  mother  who  can  remodel.  A 
little  dye,  some  alteration,  a  differ- 
ent bow  or  flower  will  transform  the 
old  apparel  into  something  new  and 
beautiful. 
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EDITORIAL 
Good  Will  Month 


TN  order  that  good- will  may  become 
constructively  potent  a  number 
of  organizations  are  working  united- 
ly together  during  Universal  Good- 
Will  Month.  All  interested  are 
asked  to  work  during  the  month  of 
May  to  further  this  cause.  Sug- 
gestive programs  are  being  sent  out. 
The  following  invocation  is  being 
distributed  widely : 

"Let  the  forces  of  light  bring  illumi- 
nation to  all  mankind. 

Let  the  spirit  of  peace  be  spread 
abroad. 

May  men  of  Goodwill  everywhere 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Let  power  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
brothers  of  humanity. 
May  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  all 
men   be   the   keynote   of    this 
time." 

The  week  beginning  Sunday,  May 
3d,  the  subject  will  be  "Good-Will, 


The  Basis  of  Human  Relations". 
The  thought  for  the  week  is  "In  the 
presence  of  conscious  good-will, 
Light  is  obtained  on  all  questions". 
The  week  beginning  Sunday,  May 
10th,  "Good-Will,  The  Basis  of  Na- 
tional Progress".  The  thought  for 
the  week  is  "Let  Good-Will  be  mani- 
fested among  all  citizens,  that  the  na- 
tion may  move  forward  truly".  The 
week  beginning  Sunday,  May  17th, 
"Good-Will,  The  Basis  of  World 
Peace".  The  thought  for  the  week  is 
"Peace  is  only  possible  among  men 
and  nations  striving  for  Good-Will". 
The  week  beginning  Sunday,  May 
24th,  "Good-Will,  The  Healer  of  the 
Past  and  the  Hope  of  the  Future". 
The  thought  for  the  week  is  "Past  in- 
juries dissolve,  future  fears  fade 
when  Good-Will  is  tried".  Sunday, 
May  31st,  religious  leaders  are  asked 
to  deliver  messages  on  "Mutual  For- 
giveness". 


Adequate  Care  for  Mothers 

VERY  valuable  part  of  Moth-      birth  and  to  rouse  people  to  demand 

better  maternity  care. 

The  Maternity  Center  Association 
has  for  its  keynote  for  the  sixth 
annual     Mother's    Day    Campaign, 


A 

er's  Day  thought  is  the  move- 
ment to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  need- 
less waste  of  life  of  mothers  in  child- 
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"Early  and  adequate  care  reduces  the 
risks  of  motherhood :  Father  plays  a 
leading  role." 

Our  maternal  mortality  is  over 
15,000  a  year,  and  experts  estimate 
that  over  half  of  these  deaths  could 
be  prevented.  It  is  appalling  to  think 
that  8,000  mothers  died  last  year  who 
did  not  need  to  die.  The  social  con- 
sequences of  these  deaths  is  beyond 
computation.  The  problems  that  at- 
tend broken  homes  help  to  fill  the 
delinquency  courts  and  to  bring  dis- 
aster to  many. 

"The  crime  of  it  is  that  although 
we  know  enough  to  prevent  these 
deaths,  they  are  not  being  prevented. 
The  general  death  rate  never  was 
lower.  Diphtheria  and  tuberculosis 
are  on  their  way  out  as  public  health 
problems.  We  know  enough  to  re- 
duce maternal  mortality  as  much  as 
tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
the  death  rate  among  mothers  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  since  we 
have  had  statistics  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
maternal  deaths  last  year  were  nearly 
half  as  numerous  as  automobile  fa- 
talities about  which  the  Nation  was 
so  thoroughly  aroused.  There  were 
15,000  known  maternal  deaths  com- 
pared with  36,400  automobile  deaths. 

"It  also  does  not  redound  to  our 
credit  that  the  maternal  mortality 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  world.  While  this 
statement  has  been  questioned  from 
time  to  time  because  of  the  different 
methods  of  classification  of  deaths  in 
various  countries,  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  in  a  recent  study 
of  the  subject  declared  that  "No  mat- 
ter what  method  of  procedure  is 
used,  the  United  States  retains  an 
exceedingly  high  rate  as  compared 
with  other  countries." 

Careful  study  has  been  made  how 


to  prevent  this  waste  of  life  and  this 
six-fold  program  has  been  suggested 
by  this  organization  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  adequate  mater- 
nity care?" 

1.  A  complete  medical  examina- 
tion early  in  pregnancy. 

2.  Regular  and  frequent  medical 
supervision  of  prospective  mothers. 

3.  An  aseptic  delivery  under  the 
supervision  of  an  obstetrician. 

4.  Supervision,  care  and  instruc- 
tion until  the  mother  is  able  to  re- 
sume her  work. 

5.  Examination  of  the  mother  at 
six  weeks,  three  months,  six  months 
and  one  year  after  the  baby  is  born. 

6.  Arrangements  for  continuous 
medical  supervision  of  the  baby. 

The  Maternity  Center  Association 
says  the  responsibility  rests  upon : 

"First,  the  prospective  parents 
themselves.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  special  Mother's  Day  effort  is  to 
tell  expectant  mothers  what  care  they 
should  have.  The  late  Dr.  Whit- 
ridge  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  said :  'When  the  women 
of  America  realize  the  value  and 
need  for  maternity  care  they  will  de- 
mand it.  Then  and  only  then  will 
they  get  it.' 

"Second,  the  medical  profession 
generally  and  each  member  of  that 
profession  who  cares  for  pregnant 
mothers.  This  group  as  a  whole  is 
struggling  virtually  unaided  in  many 
communities. 

"Third,  the  social  and  health  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  The  duty  of 
this  group  is  to  find  mothers  in  early 
pregnancy  and  to  direct  them  to- 
places  where  adequate  care  is  given." 

It  is  hoped  most  earnestly  that  in 
every  community  every  possible  ef- 
fort will  be  put  forth  to  make  child- 
birth safe,  so  that  no  mother  will 
die  needlessly,  and  that  every  baby 
will  have  a  safe  birth. 


L.  D.  S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


You  cannot  build  a  great 
BRIDGE  without  a  blue 
print. 

You  cannot  construct  a 
RAILROAD  without  a  sur- 
vey. 

Neither  can  you  mold  a 
SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 
without  a  plan. 

Ask  for  our  booklet 
"Planning  Your  Future" 

L  D.  S.  Business  College 

70  North  Main 

Wasatch  1812 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THE  INTERIOR 

WALL  FINISH 

A  LOWE  BROTHERS  Product  with 
extra  high  gloss — in  nine  beautiful  col- 
ors for  walls  and  woodwork.  Dries  hard 
over  night,  easy  to  clean.  Get  free  color 
card. 

SALT  LAKE   GLASS 
&  PAINT  CO. 

35  E.  on  1st  South  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Franchised   Distributor   for 

Imperial   Washable   Wallpapers 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and 

Women — Children's  Clothing 

A  Specialty 

Prompt  and   Careful  Attention 

to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph   Orders 

Temple  and 
Burial  Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 

GENERAL  BOARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Telephone  Wasatch  3286 
29  Bishop's  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  IS 

SOLD  ON  MERIT 


Our  first  concern  is  for  sound  financial  secur- 
ity.   Our  next  aim  is  to  pass  on  to  our  policy- 
holders additional  concessions  and   benefits 
accruing  from  careful  management. 

A  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  31,  1935 

In  Accordance  with  the  Report  Filed   with   the   State  Insurance  Departments  of  the  States  under 

Which   We  Operate 


ASSETS 

3.36  Cash  in  Office  and  Banks $    390,699.71 

Bonds 

12.6  U.  S.  Government.. $1,467,225. 11 

24.7  State  &  Municipal  2,861,200.46 
.9     Railroad     104,190.39 

.    2.1     Public  Utility  247,184.44 

1.1  Industrial    131,249.26 

Total    Bonds    $4,811,049.66 

.8     Stocks    96,303.10* 

24.5     First  Mortgage  Loans  &  Contracts 
On  City  Prop'ties..$l, 558,263. 38 
On  Farm  Prop'ties  1,289, 662. 41$2,847,925. 79 

2.9     Real  Estate  Owned 336,390.17 

23.9     Loans   to   Policyholders 2,781,980.12 

1.12  Interest  Due  and   Accrued 129,911.33 

.0     Anticipation  Warrants  877.19 

2.02  Net  Premiums  in  Course  of 

Collection   235,815.50 

(Premiums  due  but  not  received 
Dec.  31.  A  reserve  of  like  amt. 

is  set  up  in  our  liabilities.) 

TOTAL    ASSETS    $11,630,952.57 


LIABILITIES 


Policy   Reserves   $9,160,114.27 

This    amount    with    inter- 
est and   future   premiums 

will  pay  all  policy  claims 

as  they  mature. 
Contingency  Res.   Fund      550,000.00 
Policy  Div.  Left  at  Int.      493,009.50 
Dividends   Apportioned   to 

Policies    263,916.44 

Capital   Stock   250,000.00 

Unassigned  Surplus  750,000.00 

*98.6    per   cent    for   Protection    and 

Benefit   of   Policyholders 11,467,040.21 

.2     Policy  Claims   (proofs  not  yet 
received)      ....  .: 

.7     Premiums  Paid  in  Advance... 

.34  Estimated  for  Taxes 

.16  All  Other  Liabilities  


24,257.50 
80,734.45 
40,000.00 
18,920.41 


$11,630,952.57 


*  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  98.6%   of  the  total  assets  are  set  aside  for  the  benefit   and 

protection  of  Policyholders. 
In  addition  to  the  required  reserves,   Beneficial   policyholders'   interests   are  saf^e-narH^   h„   0„™i 
and    contingent    reserves    amounting    to    ONE    MILLION    FIVE    HUNDRED ^fTfTY    THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 


IF  IT'S  A  BENEFICIAL  POLICY  .  .  .  IT'S  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  YOU  CAN  BUY 


Homh  Office 


HEBER  J.    GRANT,  PRESIDENT  Be  DIRBCTOK 
J.   REUBEN   CLARK  JR.,  1ST  V1CB-PRES.    Be   D1R. 
DAVID    O.    MCKAY,   2ND   VICE.PRES.   Be  DIR. 
GEO.    J.   CANNON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE-PRES.  Be  Dili. 
AXEL   B.    C.    OHLSON,   SECRETARY   Be  DIRECTOR 
JOS.  FIELDING   SMITH,  DIRECTOR 
OKVAL  W.    ADAMS,  DIRECTOR 
STEPHEN  L.    CHIPMAN,  DIRECTOR 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

From  Factory  To  You — We  Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders 


No.  88.  Lt.  Weight  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New    Style    $  .65 

No.  89.  Med.  Wt.  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New    Style    1.10 

No.  80.  Heavy     Wt.     Men's     Double 

Back     1.45 

No.  81.  Heavy  Wt.  Old  Style,  Double 

Back    1.50 

No.  86.  Extra  Fine  Rayon  and  Double 
Combed  Yarn.  Ladies'  New 
Style    Only    1.25 


No.  87.  Lt.  Wt.  Old  and  New  Styles.  $  .85 

No.  84.  Med.     Lt.     Wt.     Men's     and 

Ladies'    New    Style    85 

No.  85.  Very  Special  Non-Run- 
Rayon,  Men's  and  Ladies' 
New  Style  Only  1.10 

No.  83.  Extra  Fine  Silk-Rayon 
Double  Combed  Yarn.  Better 
Than  Part  Wool.  This  Comes 
in  Winter  Weight  Men's  New 
Style    1.65 

Short    Sleeves,    Ankle   Length 


We   Mark   Garments  For   10c 

We  Charge   10%   Extra  For  Extra   Sizes.        Please  Specify  When  Ordering  Your  Bust, 

We  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United        Trunk  and  Length,  Whether  New  or  Old 

States.  Style,  and  if  Men's  or  Ladies'. 

THIS  IS  ALSO  THE  PLACE  TO  OUTFIT  THE  MISSIONARY  WITH  ONE  OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS   RAMBOULLETTE   SUITS 


This  is  one  of  our  Specials 


Our  Famous 
Ramboullette 
Serge. 
Single  or 
Double  Breast. 


$18.75 


Extra  Pants,  $4.00 


WE    HAVE    A    LARGE    ASSORT- 
MENT OF  HEAVY  WORSTEDS  AT 


$21,75 


Extra 
Pants,   $4.00 


WE  ALWAYS  GIVE  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  MISSIONARY 


14    SOUTH   MAIN, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Ute**£feg£* 


It  Helps  UTAH It  Helps  YOU! 

From  early  pioneer  days,  Utah  people  have  seen  the  advan- 
tages of  supporting  local  industries.  As  a  result  of  this 
cooperation,  the  Utah  Oil  Refining  Company  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region. 

In  1935  this  company  paid  out  $2700.00  every  hour,  40  hours 
every  week,  for  wages,  freight  and  taxes.  This  huge  amount 
of  money,  circulating  and  recirculating  here,  helps  Utah 
business — helps  you! 


Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "Travel  Hints" — 

and    plan    more    interesting    trips    this 

summer. 


UTAH  OIL  REFINING  COMPANY 

Hundreds  of  Service  Stations  and  Dealers  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
Distributors   of   Atlas   Tires,    Batteries,    Accessories    .    .    .    and    Stanolind    Products 
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"Watch  the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  watch  themselves." 
Shop  consistently  at  an  0.  P.  Skaggs  System  Store  for  a 
month  or  more  and  then  count  the  dollars  you  have  saved. 

CLP.  SKAGGS 


Efficient  Service 

System m 


STORES 


'A  Surety  of  Purity' 


Service 

Above 

All 

SALT 
LAKE 

r  ' 

PROVO 

'-•'■■           ■    ' 

OGDEN 

PRICE 

%&.  - 

^^™^ 

PAYSON 

■ 

MANTI 

■ 

DESERET    MORTUARY    CO. 


1st  South  at  3rd  East— 17th  South  at  5th  East 
South  Temple  at  2nd  East 

We  Give  and  Redeem  $?&{*    Discount  Stamps. 

"We  Feature"  Utah  Grown— Utah  Packed  Food  Products 
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150  Living  Room  Suites  to  select  from  $39.50  to  $275.00 

We  Give  "S.  H."  Green  Trading  Stamps 

Reinforced  Rubber  Garden  Hose— 25  Feet  $1.25 

10-inch  Wheels,  Ball  Bearing,  Self  Adjusting — 

14-inch  Lawn  Mower,  $5.95 

Visit  Our  Economy  Basement 
OUT  OF  THE  HIGH  RENT  DISTRICT 

GRANITE  FURNITURE  CO. 


1050  East  21st  South,  Sugarhouse  Murray 

WE  DELIVER  EVERYWHERE 


Park  City 


DEMAND 


UTAH  BEET  SUGAR 

At  no  extra  cost  you  help  the  farmers  and  wage  earners 
of  your  own  state  which  directly  or  indirectly  benefits  you. 


L.  D.  S. 

brand  GARMENTS 

Of  Superior  quality  and  workmanship  manufactured  for  the 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 


No. 

708 
735 
703 


And  sold  at  prices  defying  competition.     When  ordering  from  us 
remember  we  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

FOR  LADIES  No.  FOR  MEN 


Light  Weight  Ribbed $  .69 

Light  Weight  Cotton  Ribbed 88 

Flat  Weave  Spring  Needle 98 

750  Non-Run    Rayon    „ 1.90 

719  Ribbed  Light  Weight 1.10 

762  Non-Run    Rayon    1.15 

792  Fine  Quality  Cotton  Lisle 1.25 

734  Non-Run   Super  Bemberg   Silk....  1.25 


608  Ribbed   Summer   Weight $  .69 

635  Ribbed  Light  Weight 88 

610  Light  Weight  Spring  Needle 1.10 

602  Extra  Fine  Quality  Lisle 1.25 

614  Medium  Weight  Extra  Quality....  1.25 
620  Medium  Lt.  Wt.  Double  Back....  1.25 
664  Med.  Heavy  Wt.  Cot.  Dble  Back..  1.50 
634  Non-Run  Super  Bemberg  Silk 1.50 


Garments  Marked   Upon   Request.      10c  Per  Pair   Extra 
Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice.     20%  Extra  Charge  for  Sizes  Over  46. 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old  Style  and  if  for  Man  or  Woman.    Also  state  if  long 

or   short  sleeve,   short  or  long  legs   are  wanted.     Give   accurate   Bust   Measurements. 

Height  and  Weight.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

42    So.    Main    St.,    Salt    Lake   City,    Utah— OLDEST    KNITTING    STORE    IN    UTAH 
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BREAD 

Is  Your  Best 

ENERGY    FOOD 

Fisher's  Better  Breads  supply 
energy  for  vitality  and  protein 
for  muscle-building  and  repair. 
Be  sure  your  daily  diet  contains 
at  least  six  slices  of  Fisher's 
Bread. 

FISHER'S 

Vitamin  "D"  Breads 

White  and  Whole  Wheat 

Fisher's  Rye,  Fisher's  Rolls, 

Fisher's  Cakes 

Baked  by  the 

AMERICAN    LADY   BAKING 
COMPANY 

The  Large  Home-Owned  Bakery 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Have  newly-finished, 
colorful  woodwork  in 
your  home — 

BENNETT'S 


ProprrtuN 
I/iCCo 

Insurance; 


Gloss  Interior 
Finish 


will   transform  the  appearance  of  your 
walls  and  woodwork. 

It  is  a  fine  enamel-like  paint  in  16  beau- 
tiful   shades    and    tints.      Dries    over- 
night to  a  hard,  brilliant  finish. 
At  all  Bennett  Dealers,  and 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 

61-65  West  First  South  St. 
Salt  Lake  City 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and  Women — Children's  Clothing 

a  Specialty 

Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Orders 

Temple  and  Burial  Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 


General  Board  Relief  Society 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Telephone  Wasatch  3286  29  Bishop's  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
AUTOMATIC   REFRIGERATOR 

.  .  .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see 

THE  NEW  1936 

ELECTROLUX 

Automatic  GAS  Refrigerator 

With  no  machinery  at  all — just  a 
tiny  gas  flame,  silent  as  a  candle — 
the  Gas  refrigerator  never  makes  a 
sound,  and  never  can.  It's  the  only 
refrigerator  that  can  offer  all  thece 
long-life  advantages:  No  moving 
parts  to  wear  .  .  .  lasting  efficiency 
.  .  continued  low  operating  cost  .  . 
fullest  food  protection  .  .  .  savings 
that  pay  for  it.  Have  one  installed 
for  as  little  as  $5  down.  Easy  terms. 


MOUNTAIN  FUEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


36  South  State 


Salt  Lake  City 
Serving  21  Utah  Communities 


Wasatch  1300 


A  word  to  the 
Bride 


Amid  the  excitement  of  preparation  for  the  happy  event, 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  your  wedding  stationery  is 
correct  in  form  and  in  the  latest  mode.  See  our  beautiful 
new  stock  of  social  stationery  and  let  us  handle  this  detail 
for  you,  assured  that  it  will  receive  the  most  painstaking 
care.    Prices  very  modest. 

Call  or  write  for  samples 

THE  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

PIONEER  PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 
29  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City 
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CYCLE 

By  Alberta  H.  Christensen 

"I  wish,  my  dear,  you'd  wear  the  sort  of  hat 
Your  mother  wore,"  my  father  often  said, 
"A  drooping  brim  with  flowers  and  a  bow. 
These  strange  new  things  that  tilt  this  way  and  that 
Look  quite  absurd,  I  think,  upon  your  head." 
I  fretted — just  to  tease — but  wondered  why 
Some  magic  bound  him  to  a  day  gone  by. 

Tonight  another  man — with  graying  hair — 
Said  to  our  daughter — turning  seventeen, 
"Why  don't  you  ever  wear  a  frock  of  green, 
A  crisp  bouquet  pinned  neatly  at  the  waist  ? 
The  things  you  moderns  wear  reveal  no  taste !" 

I  saw  her  frown  and  on  her  full  young  lip 
Resentment  lurked,  then  father-like  he  said, 
"There,  there  Lynette,"  and  kissed  her  auburn  head. 

The  years  came  back :  recalled  a  buried  moon — 
A  lighted  lawn  with  lanterns  in  the  air. 

*  *  *  *  I  did  not  speak,  but  as  I  neared  his  chair, 
Within  his  eyes,  although  my  own  were  wet, 

I  caught  the  gleam  that  neither  could  forget. 

A  leghorn  hat !  A  gown  of  years  ago! 

Oh  once  I  could  not  see  how  dreams  can  bind, 

*  *  *  *  But  now  I  know 
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Address 

By  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
(Delivered  at  the  Relief  Society  Conference,  Friday,  April  3,  1936) 

I  AM  sure  that  none  of  the  mem-  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  which  then  em- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  braced  the  entire  County  of  Salt 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  are  Lake,  I  was  a  child,  playing  on  the 
more  grateful  and  thankful  for  a  floor.  Eliza  R.  Snow  had  the  gift 
Prophet  of  God,  than  are  the  mem-  of  tongues,  and  Sister  Zina  D. 
bers  of  the  Relief  Society.  The  fact  Young  gave  the  interpretation,  and 
that  Joseph  Smith,  the  instrument  in  predicted  that  I  should  live  to  be 
the  hands  of  the  living  God  in  estab-  one  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
lishing  again  upon  the  earth  the  Gos-  Christ  in  this  last  dispensation.  Nat- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  saw  fit  to  or-  urally,  I  have  been  very  grateful  for 
ganize  the  Relief  Society,  and  to  tell  that  splendid  blessing  given  to  me.  At 
of  the  wonderful  things  which  they  that  time  I  did  not  understand  it, 
were  to  accomplish,  fills  our  hearts  I  did  not  comprehend  it — did  not 
with  gratitude  upon  this,  and  all  know  anything  about  it.  Being  an 
other  occasions.  only  child,  my  mother  having  no  one 

I  am  grateful  indeed  that  it  fell  to  leave  me  with,  and  living  in  pov- 

to  my  lot  to  be  perhaps  as  intimate  erty,  I  was  a  regular  attender  at  Re- 

with   Sisters  Eliza  R.   Snow,  Zina  lief  Society  meetings,  and  have  of- 

D.  H.  Young,  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  ten  remarked  that    I    was   almost 

and  Aunt  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  from  entitled  to  be  counted  as  a  charter 

the  time  that  I  was  a  little  child  until  member  of  the  13th  Ward  society, 
they  passed  away,  as  any  of   the 

brethren.  My  mother,  being  presi-  T  AM  delighted  today  with  all  that 
dent  of  the  13th  Ward  Relief  So-  l  I  have  heard.  I  have  never  at- 
ciety  for  thirty  long  years,  with  tended  one  of  your  General  Conf er- 
Bathsheba  Smith  as  one  of  her  ence  meetings  but  what  I  have  par- 
Counselors,  and  with  Aunt  Emme-  taken  of  the  very  fine  and  splendid 
line  B.  Wells  as  Secretary,  I  cannot  spirit,  and  it  is  the  spirit  that  gives 
remember  when  I  did  not  know  these  life.  Preaching  and  talking  means 
sisters  and  was  intimate  with  them,  but  very  little  unless  our  lives  are 

I  have  perhaps  announced  before,  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 

but  I  will  announce  again,  that  in  a  teachings.  It  is  under  the  inspiration 

meeting  of  some  of.  the  Presidents  of  the   Spirit  of   the    Lord    when 

of  Ward  Relief   Societies  held  in  speaking  that  our  words  carry  con- 
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viction  to  the  hearts  of  men.  I  have  two)  and  he  said  to  me,  "Brother 
listened  to  a  great  many  men  pray  so  and  so  was  in  yesterday  and  has 
and  preach,  when  their  remarks  given  his  consent  for  this  man  to  be 
made  no  impression  upon  me,  know-  baptized,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  ? 
ing  their  lives,  and  of  their  neglect  I  said,  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
or  failure  to  do  their  duty  in  the  vote  for  him  to  be  baptized  if  you 
Church.  I  was  with  a  man  at  one  want  me  to,  but  you  know  what  you 
time  who  shook  hands  with  a  great  put  in  your  letter,  that  a  man  should 
speaker,  and  said,  "I  did  not  hear  vote  according  to  the  convictions  of 
a  word  you  said  today,"  (he  was  not  his  heart,  and  my  convictions  are  that 
a  member  of  the  Church,  by  the  he  is  not  fit  to  be  baptized.  I  main- 
way),  "your  acts  thunder  so  loud  tain  that  a  man  who  could  be  guilty 
I  could  not  hear  anything  you  said."  of  the  crime  he  was,  and  lie  about  it, 
It  is  by  our  acts,  it  is  by  the  Spirit  and  claim  that  the  woman  had  slan- 
of  the  Living  God  that  abides  with  dered  him,  and  finally  learning  he 
us,  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  was  guilty  of  immorality  twice,  such 
in  the  battle  of  life  those  things  that  a  man,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to 
are  for  our  advancement  and  the  ad-  stay  out  of  the  Church."  "Well," 
vancement  of  those  with  whom  we  he  said,  "all  right."  I  said,  "You 
come  in  contact.  just  tell  me  to  vote  yes,   and  I'll 

vote."  "Oh  no,  I'll  never  tell  you, 
lHE  spirit  of  the  Relief  Society  my  boy,"  (he  often  referred  to  me 
is  one  of  charity,  long  suffering,  as  "My  Boy"),  "stay  with  your  con- 
forgiveness,  and  that  is  the  finest  viction,  but  how  will  you  feel  if  you 
spirit  in  the  world.  should  get  to  heaven  and  this  man 
I  call  to  mind  a  certain  man  guilty  appears  and  says,  'I  repented  in  sack 
of  immorality.  He  claimed  to  have  cloth  and  ashes  for  the  wrong  that  I 
repented,  and  asked  to  be  forgiven,  had  done,  but  this  man  (pointing  to 
The  Apostles  had  tried  this  man,  and  you)  would  not  allow  me  to  be  bap- 
President  John  Taylor  wrote  a  letter  tized."  I  said,  "I  shall  just  feel  fine, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  could  be  and  I  will  look  the  Lord  square  in 
baptized  provided  each  and  every  the  eye,  and  I  will  tell  Him  any  man 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  who  would  accuse  a  woman  of  black- 
gave  their  consent,  as  they  had  tried  mail,  and  being  a  liar,  and  was  not 
the  case,  and  he  could  not  be  bap-  only  guilty  once  but  twice  of  losing 
tized  if  there  was  one  solitary  man  his  virtue,  so  to  speak  (of  course  he 
of  the  Twelve  who  would  not  give  did  not  have  his  virtue  the  second 
his  consent.  He  said,  "I  want  every  time)  I  do  not  think  he  is  fit  to  be 
man  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  in  the  Church."  "All  right,  my 
conviction  of  his  heart,  not  simply  boy,  stay  with  your  conviction,  but 
to  make  it  unanimous,  unless  in  his  suppose  he  should  die  before  bap- 
heart  of  hearts  he  is  in  favor  of  tism."  I  said,  "Let  him  die." 
the  baptism."  The  vote  was  taken,  On  the  way  from  the  President's 
and  was,  as  I  remember,  six  to  six.  office  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
Time  rolled  on,  and  a  vote  was  taken  found  that  if  I  walked  to  my  office, 
again,  and  it  was  eight  to  four.  Some  which  was  three  blocks  away,  and 
months  rolled  on  and  it  was  taken  back  again,  I  would  only  have  from 
again,  and  it  was  ten  to  two,  and  three  to  five  minutes  to  be  in  the 
finally  I  happened  to  drop  into  the  office,  so  I  decided  to  go  home  and 
President's  office  (I  was  one  of  the  read  a  little  before  lunch.     At  the 
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time  I  was  reading  the  Doctrine  and  tivate.    It  brings  happiness  and  joy 

Covenants  prayerfully,  humbly,  sys-  and  peace  to  the  human  heart  when 

tematically.    There  was  a  book  mark  you  forgive  people  who  are  really 

in  it,  but  when  I  picked  it  up  it  did  and  truly  repentant  of  their  sins." 
not   open  at   the   mark,   thank  the 

Lord.    I  opened  it  at  the  following  CINCE  that  time  there  has  been 
passage:  "I,  the  Lord,  will  forgive  twenty-six  different  changes  in 

whom  I  will  forgive,  but  of  you  it  the  Presidency  and  Apostles  of  the 

is  required  to  forgive  all  men.  Church,  and  so  from  that  time  until 

"And  ye  ought  to  say  in  your  now  I  can  say  that  I  have  been  grate- 
hearts — let  God  judge  between  me  ful  indeed  for  having  learned  that 
and  thee,  and  reward  thee  according  lesson  in  my  youth,  and  there  is 
to  thy  deeds." — Doctrine  and  Cove-  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  more 
nants  64:10-11.  splendid  than  to  have  in  our  hearts 

I  just  shut  up  the  book  and  put  a  desire  to  forgive  the  sinner  if  he 
my  hat  on  and  walked  right  back  to  onlY  repents,  but  I  want  to  say  do 
President  Taylor's  office.  When  I  not  forgive  the  sinner  if  he  does 
shut  the  book  up  I  said,  "If  the  devil  not  repent.  "By  this  ye  shall  know 
asks  for  baptism  and  says  he  has  that  a  man  has  repented,  that  he  con- 
repented  I  will  baptize  him."  When  f esses  his  sin  and  forsakes  it,  and 
I  got  to  the  President's  office  and  is  guiltY  no  more."  It  is  up  to  the 
told  him  I  had  come  to  give  my  con-  Lord,  however,  and  unless  they  con- 
sent that  this  man  be  baptized,  he  fess  their  sin  we  are  not  obligated 
sat  in  his  chair  and  indulged  in  one  to  forgive,  but  when  they  really  and 
of  his  regular  habits,  to  laugh  and  truly  repent  it  is  one  of  the  obhga- 
shake  his  body.  "Well,  my  boy,  my  tlons  that  rest  upon  us  to  forgive 
boy,  my  boy,  how  did  it  happen?  It  those  who  have  sinned. 

is  so  sudden  "     I  told  him  how  it  y  DO  not  want  the  people  outside 

happened  and  he  said,     When  you  1  who  wish  to  come  in  tQ  the 

left  here  a  few  minutes  ago  did  you  recital  t0  have         trouble     tti      j 

not   feel  you   could  enjoy  striking  and  as  it  {s       .       tQ  take  aboutssix 

this  man  between  the  eyes,  especially  minutes  for  the  Si     •       Mothers  t0 

when  you  thought  what  if  he  had  sin     and  about  a  le  of  minutes 

destroyed  the  virtue  of  your  wife,  or  T   supp0se,   for  the    benediction,   I 

of  your  daughter?       That  is  just  think  that  we  should  not  run  Qver. 

the  way  I  felt.       President  Taylor  d         although  I  know  we  can  get 

said,     How  do  you  feel  now?    _  I  out  of  this  buildi  idd 

answered     I  hope  the  poor  old  sin-  It  is  T   think  the  finest  and  most 

ner  can  be  forgiven.     .    He  said,  splendid  building  in  all  the  world 

Heber,  I  put  that  clause  in  that  0f  its  size  for  exits.    You  can  empty 

letter  for  you  and  for  my  son  John.  this  building  in  tw0  or  three  minutes 

Old  men  for  charity,  for  love,  for  when  it  ig  crowded  to  overflowing, 

forgiveness ;  young  men  for  justice.  and  j  never  think  of  thig  buMn 

You  have  learned  your  lesson  young  without  bd  teM  for  ^  b* 

in  life     If  I  had  told  you  to  vote  to  spiration  of  Brother  Brigham  Young 

have  this  man  baptized  it  might  have  in  planning  and  designing  it. 
been  fifty  years  before  you  learned 

this  fine  lesson.     You  have  learned  T  SINCERELY  pray  for  the  bless- 
today  that  charity  and  forgiveness  ings  of  the  Lord  to  be  and  abide 

are -marvelous  things  for  us  to  cul-  with  the  officers  of  this  association. 
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I  repeat  again  that  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  everything  that  I  have  heard 
here,  and  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Brother  Clark  in  regard  to  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Singing  Mothers. 
I  naturally  have  a  wonderful  admira- 
tion for  a  mother,  seeing  that  my 
mother  was  both  mother  and  father 
to  me,  as  my  father  died  when  I 
was  nine  days  old,  and  her  unques- 
tioned devotion  to  the  Gospel,  her 
love  of  it,  and  her  magnificent  ex- 


ample have  been  the  guiding  stars 
of  my  life. 

TV/TAY  God  bless  each  and  all  of 
the  mothers  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  laboring 
in  the  Relief  Society,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  various  associations 
throughout  the  Church,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  missions  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
our  Redeemer  and  Savior.     Amen. 


The  Mother 


By  Ivy  Williams  Stone 

BECAUSE  she  was  eighty-three,  durability.  They  sold.  First  orders 
the  birthday  party  was  set  for  became  repeat  orders, 
three  o'clock.  All  four  of  her  Horace,  the  only  son,  was  a  corn- 
children  had  demurred ;  but  the  bination  horticulturist,  florist,  botan- 
trained  nurse,  who  lived  with  her  ist,  agronomist.  His  sisters  laugh- 
under  the  guise  of  a  young  woman  ingly  described  him  as  being  able  to 
needing  a  home,  had  been  firm  in  name  anything  that  grew  by  its 
her  decision.  The  weakened  heart  smell.  His  gardens  were  famous, 
could  no  longer  endure  long  hours ;  His  greenhouses  were  fashionable ; 
there  must  be  no  excitement,  no  con-  no  social  affair  was  truly  perfect 
fusion,  no  deviation  from  the  quiet  unless  the  news  story  read  "Decora- 
routine  that  pervaded  the  little  house,  tions  by  Wardman."  People  called 
Esther,  the  eldest  of  the  four  him  "Burbank  the  Second."  But 
children,  was  phenomenally  success-  tne  finest  achievement  of  this  man 
ful.  Due  to  her  dynamic  energy  wno  lived  to  love  flowers  was  a  pat- 
and  organizing  ability,  she  had  built  ented  rose.  He  was  the  first  person 
up  a  house  dress  factory  from  the  to  file  patent  on  a  living  thing.  He 
humble  beginning  of  three,  foot-  had  carefully,  painstakingly,  tireless- 
power  machines  to  a  payroll  of  two  lv  nurtured  and  guarded  a  sport  of 
hundred  employees.  Three  hundred  nature.  Gossip  whispered  he  had 
dresses  were  laid  for  each  cutting;  been  offered  a  fabulous  price  by  an 
rainbows  of  color  moved  with  true  eastern  firm.  Soon  the  WARD- 
MAN  ROSE  would  be  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  fame  was  already  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  mild  mannered 
man  in  his  middle  forties. 

Marie,  the  third  child,  was  the 
social  success  of  the  family.  Marie 
was  acquainted  with  every  caterer, 
every  beautician,  every  confectioner 


factory  precision  from  one  operator 
to  another.  Machines  that  seemed 
superhuman  embroidered,  ruffled, 
hemmed,  bound,  overlapped,  picoted, 
hemstitched,  buttonholed  and  sewed 
buttons.  Under  Esther's  capable 
management  house  dresses  for  wom- 
en had  ceased  to  be  creations  of  drab 
utility.     The  combined  beauty  with      in  the  northern  part  of   the  state 
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She  knew  every  successful  socialite 
and  every  " would-be."  She  was 
compiling  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the 
state  for  the  governor's  wife.  She 
had  memorized  her  Emily  Post  with 
more  zeal  than  history  students  dis- 
play in  learning  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. She  knew  what  to  wear  and 
when  to  wear  it ;  what  to  say  and 
when  to  say  it.  She  was  beautiful, 
truly  a  lily  of  the  field.  And  aided 
with  her  husband's  money  and  beau- 
tician's art  she  was  a  well  preserved 
matron,  beautiful,  charming,  poised, 
popular.  Her  days  and  nights  were 
filled  with  social  appointments  and 
obligations.  Flitting  from  one  event 
to  another,  she  was  as  happy  as 
bees  in  a  clover  field. 

Grace,  the  youngest,  was  a  bach- 
elor girl,  to  her  mother's  dismay.  No 
need  for  a- husband  in  her  scheme 
of  life.  Her  apartment  was  charm- 
ing, her  life  as  full,  her  finances  as 
secure  as  if  she  had  a  wealthy,  in- 
dulgent spouse.  Housewives  and  la- 
borers, students  and  professors 
found  humor  and  surcease  from  the 
humdrum  of  their  own  lives  in  read- 
ing her  daily  syndicated  column  of 
jingles  and  light  verse.  Her  royal- 
ties were  substantial  and  gratifying. 
Her  quick  imagination  and  ready 
tongue  saw  jingles  in  every  phase  of 
life  which  she  contacted.  The  fact 
that  she  was  forty-five  and  unmar- 
ried held  no  terror  for  Grace  Ward- 
man.  She  wrote  of  her  own  spinster- 
hood  as  readily  as  she  composed 
rhymes  of  shopmen  and  golfers, 
shop  girls  and  debutantes. 

AT  three  o'clock  Mrs.  Wardman 
was  ready  to  receive  her  chil- 
dren. Her  birthday  was  the  one 
occasion  throughout  the  year  that  all 
the  children  came  together.  Soft, 
comfortable,  specially  made  shoes 
covered  the  bunioned  feet  that  had 
paced  the  oxen  in  the  slow  trek  over 


the  plains.  The  full  sleeves  of  the 
black  silk  dress  concealed  the  arms 
that  were  withered  and  shrunken ; 
real  lace  fell  in  soft  folds  over  the 
hands  that  were  blue  veined  and 
twisted  from  toil.  Her  deep  uphol- 
stered chair  had  been  carefully  cho- 
sen to  rest  the  weakened  body  that 
had  provided  home,  food  and  edu- 
cation for  her  fatherless  children 
during  all  their  years  of  dependency. 

Her  hair  had  been  arranged  by 
Marie's  favorite  beautician.  The 
pale  cheeks  had  been  slightly  rouged. 
Around  her  shoulders  the  nurse  had 
draped  the  lavender  silk  shawl  which 
the  busy  Esther  had  ordered  sent 
from  a  smart  shop.  It  was  an  exact 
replica  of  the  one  Esther  had  sent 
last  year,  and  the  year  before  that. 
The  dining  table  almost  groaned  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  huge  cake 
which  had  been  baked  by  Marie's 
favorite  confectioner.  It  stood  five 
tiers  high;  eighty  candles  of  blue, 
three  of  red.  Decorations  of  an 
ox-drawn  covered  wagon,  of  a 
mounted  Indian  with  drawn  bow,  of 
a  buffalo  stampede,  of  a  camp  fire 
circle,  and  artfully  designed  clumps 
of  sagebrush,  all  testified  that  Mrs. 
Wardman  had  been  a  pioneer. 

Horace  had  sent  a  basket  of  his 
famed  chrysanthemums.  It  was  so 
huge  that  the  nurse  had  had  to  carry 
out  two  chairs  to  give  it  room.  And 
in  a  tiny  silver  vase  reposed  the  first 
blossom  from  the  patented  rose.  On 
the  table  lay  an  elaborately  tooled 
leather  book.  "Jaunty  Jingles"  in 
gold  lettering  marked  the  book  as 
Grace's  last  achievement.  Volume 
one  of  a  numbered  edition,  auto- 
graphed by  the  author.  Now  it  was 
the  possession  of  an  old  lady;  later 
it  would  be  coveted  by  avid  collectors 
of  first  editions. 

Mrs.  Wardman  smiled  as  she  sur- 
veyed her  gifts.  The  shawl,  the 
cake,  the  flowers,  the  book  of  jingles. 
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All  representing  the  achievements  of 
her  children.  The  children  for  whom 
she  had  toiled,  and  sacrificed  and 
struggled.  Each  had  succeeded  in 
the  special  line  of  endeavor  that  had 
marked  his  early  inclinations.  Es- 
ther had  always  organized  others  to 
work ;  Horace  had  always  loved  the 
soil ;  Marie  had  forever  stood  before 
a  mirror;  Grace  had  always  hunted 
words  that  rhymed.  Enthusiastic, 
energetic,  self  centered  in  their  am- 
bitions, all  had  drawn  from  the  moth- 
er who  never  expressed  a  wish  other 
than  to  achieve  for  her  children. 

n^HEY  came  promptly  at  three. 
She  had  trained  them  to  punc- 
tuality. Esther,  working  until  the 
last  minute,  still  wore  her  factory 
uniform.  Marie  seemed  to  have 
stepped  from  a  fashion  plate;  Hor- 
ace exuded  a  faint  odor  of  pungent 
earth;  Grace  had  a  smudge  of  ink 
on  her  face.  The  nurse  hovered 
near,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  her 
aged  patient. 

"We  should  serve  immediately," 
Esther  cast  an  apprehensive  eye  at 
the  clock.  "I  left  young  Higgins 
cutting  and  he  might  make  a  mis- 
take. A  hundred  dozen  dresses  must 
go  out  tonight." 

"I  am  going  to  the  Governor's 
ball  tonight,"  Marie  really  tried  not 
to  look  too  elated,  "so  I  can't  stay 
too  late  either.  It's  a  long  drive, 
and  I'll  need  my  hair  rearranged 
after  we  arrive.  I  am  to  sit  next  to 
the  Governor." 

"I  have  to  get  back  to  my  nur- 
sery in  time  to  inspect  my  rose  be- 
fore the  watchmen  change  shifts. 
I  never  leave  it  unguarded  a  single 
moment.  I  refused  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  that  sport,  and  it  would 
be  worth  stealing." 

"You  might  look  at  my  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  literature," 
suggested  Grace,  indicating  the  tool- 


ed leather  book.  "It  isn't  exactly 
Miltonic  in  its  theme,  but  I'll  wager 
a  thousand  people  will  buy  it  where 
one  reads  Milton.  It's  coming  out 
in  a  cheap  edition,  so  everyone  can 
afford  it.  But  this  autographed  edi- 
tion sells  for  twenty  dollars  a  copy 
and  already  it's  oversold." 

"I  sold  a  thousand  dozen  dress- 
es— "  began  Esther. 

"I  am  furnishing  the  flowers  for 
your  ball,  Marie,"  interrupted  Hor- 
ace. "My  greenhouses  are  cleaned 
out.    Not  a  single  flower  left." 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  Rich- 
ard will  be  nominated  for  lieutenant 
governor,"  began  Marie.  "The  party 
leaders  say  he  is  deserving,  and  with 
a  wife  like  me — " 

"Wherever  she  goes,  whenever  she  goes 
Everyone  gasps  at  her  wonderful  clothes ; 
She  will  go  to  the  Governor's  ball, 
Beautifully  tailored,  regally  tall; 
She  will  sit  at  the  Governor's  right 
Her   beauty   and   jewels    a    marvelous 

sight." 
so  chanted  Grace  with    a    wicked 
smile,  bowing  before  Marie. 

"I'm  a  month  behind  on  my  or- 
ders," Esther  was  persistently  de- 
termined to  have  an  audience.  "If 
I  could  only  get  dependable — " 

"Early  each  morning  I  watch  them  go 
Out  to  the  sweatshop  to  sew  and  sew ; 
They  have  no  leisure  for  happy  play, 
They  never  can  know  a  holiday — 
That  they  may  earn  a  meagre  pay 
They  literally  sew  their  lives  away!" 

This  time  Grace  bowed  before  her 
sister  Esther,  who  flashed  out  re- 
sentfully: "It  isn't  a  sweatshop!  If 
the  workers  would  only  pay  atten- 
tion to  business  they  could  earn — " 

"I  expect  to  graft  ten  shoots  from 
my  rose  this  next  spring,  a  hundred 
next,  and  from  then  on  it  will  be 
easy.    I  have  an  offer — " 

"The  florist  sprouted  a  brand  new  rose! 

And  now  each  morning  he  hurriedly 
goes 

With  watering  cans  and  rakes  and  hoes 
To  care  for  his  wondrous,  patented  rose !" 
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Horace  laughed  with  Grace,  but 
Esther  cried  out  challengingly : 
"Why  don't  you  make  up  jingles 
about  yourself  ?  Poke  fun  at  Grace, 
the  spinster!" 

"Although  she's  endowed  with  a  fertile 

brain 
For  a  splendid  rich  husband  she's  hunted 

in  vain ; 
People  read  all  the  poems  she  composes, 
But  her  hair  has  no  curl  and  her  cheeks 

have  no  roses !" 

chanted  Grace  obligingly.    "I  spare 
no  one,"  she  admitted  honestly. 

"You  should  rest  for  a  brief  while, 
Mrs.  Wardman."  The  nurse  spoke 
quietly  but  the  children  understood. 

"I  have  prepared  a  birthday  pres- 
ent for  each  of  you,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Wardman  as  she  prepared  to  lean 
on  the  nurse's  arm.  "If  I  drop 
asleep  you  can  read  these  cuttings 
from  my  old  diary.  Read  them  aloud. 
I  don't  believe  we  should  cut  the 
cake,  Marie.  It  is  so  beautiful,  send 
it  to  the  orphans'  home.  It  will  de- 
light those  children  to  eat  slices  of 
sagebrush  and  buffalo." 

A  S  she  moved  slowly,  f alteringly 
from  the  room,  even  the  care- 
fully modeled  clothes  could  not  con- 
ceal her  fragility.  Esther  glanced 
apprehensively  at  the  clock,  vision- 
ing  an  expensive  mistake  on  the  part 
of  her  cutter.  Marie  looked  into  the 
long  mirror,  readjusted  a  stray  curl, 
noted  the  time  on  her  be  jeweled 
wrist  watch.  Grace,  suddenly  in- 
spired, scribbled  on  the  margin  of 
a  newspaper.  Horace  dropped  a 
preservative  pellet  into  the  delicate 
silver  vase  that  held  his  creation. 

"I  wish,"  began  Esther,  "that 
Mother  would  tell  us  more  about  our 
father.  He  must  have  come  from 
wonderful  stock.  Not  meaning  to 
be  too  egotistical,  but  he  must  have 
had  good  blood  in  him,  or  we  chil- 


dren would  not  have  been  as  success- 
ful as  we  are.  Mother  has  been 
wonderful,  of  course,  but  she  never 
expressed  a  desire  to  do  anything 
special.  She  just  kept  us  together 
after  father  left,  or  died,  or  disap- 
peared, or  whatever  it  was  that  hap- 
pened to  him.  I  feel  that  I  must 
know  more  about  him.  No  matter 
what  happened,  or  what  he  did,  the 
bald  truth  would  be  better  than  the 
secrecy  Mother  has  maintained  about 
him.  Mother  sewed,  but  it  was 
mostly  patching  old  things,  she  never 
organized  as  I  do.  She  raised  a 
garden,  but  it  was  potatoes  and  car- 
rots— not  roses.  She  couldn't  have 
wanted  pretty  clothes  like  Marie, 
because  she  never  wore  them.  And 
she  never  wrote  a  poem." 

"I  remember  I  saw  her  once,  look- 
ing at  a  bouquet  of  roses  like  she 
could  crush  them,"  added  Horace. 
"Once  she  told  me  about  an  orchid 
she'd  seen  in  a  florist's  window  that 
was  labeled  two  fifty.  That  meant 
food  for  a  week  for  the  five  of  us," 
he  added  harshly  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"She  ought  to  tell  us  about  Father 
now  we're  all  grown,"  Marie  added 
her  protest  to  that  of  her  older  sis- 
ter. "He  endowed  each  of  us  with 
a  rare  gift.  We  ought  to  find  out 
where  his  people  live.  All  we  know 
is  he  came  from  the  deep  south,  was 
tall  like  Horace,  had  dark  curls  like 
myself.  He  had  intended  to  go  to 
the  Klondike  but  stopped  off  here 
and  fell  in  love  with  mother.  Then 
he  disappeared  when  Grace  was  three 
weeks  old." 

"Let's  read  the  diary  clippings," 
suggested  Grace.  "I  used  to  wonder 
at  her  patience  in  keeping  it  when 
she  had  so  much  work  to  do.  Esther, 
you  begin." 

Esther  opened  her  sealed  envelope. 
Her  glance  traveled  rapidly  over  the 
thin  faded  sheet,  clipped  from  an 
old  blue  ruled  day  journal. 
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"May  11,  1900. 

"I  had  saved  twelve  dollars  to  buy  a 
rhymster's  dictionary.  I  had  always 
wanted  to  write  poetry.  I  know  I  could, 
if  I  could  learn  words.  But  I  found 
Marie,  15,  was  planning  to  elope  with  a 
traveling  man,  because  he  promised  to 
buy  her  the  clothes  I  could  not  afford. 
With  the  twelve  dollars  I  bought  her  a 
white  coat,  high  heeled  slippers  and  a  pink 
dress.     She  has  gone  back  to  school." 

"Oh,"  gasped  Marie,  a  deep  flush 
of  chagrin  crawling  up  her  neck  and 
face.  "O,  I  never  knew  she  wanted 
a  dictionary  of  rhymes.  Truly,  I 
didn't  know.  But  you,  none  of  you, 
can  understand  how  I  wanted  pretty 
clothes !    They  were  my  life !" 

"My  turn,"  cut  in  Horace 
brusquely. 

"April  1,  1900. 

"I  tell  the  children  that  I  visit  with  old 
lady  March  every  Wednesday  evening. 
But  I  do  their  family  ironing.  With  this 
money  I  am  buying  Horace  a  set  of  gar- 
den tools,  500  pounds  of  new  fertilizer, 
and  a  share  of  water  stock.  Some  day 
he  will  develop  a  beautiful  flower,  like 
I  have  always  wanted  to  do." 

Marie  seemed  anxious  to  disclose 
selfishness  for  the  others.  With 
shaking  fingers  she  ripped  open  her 
envelope : 

"July,  1900. 
"Today  I  baked  fifty  dozen  rolls  for  a 
lodge  picnic.  It  was  terribly  hot  in  the 
little  kitchen.  I  made  a  down  payment 
on  a  round  shuttle,  drop  head  machine  for 
Esther,  and  stopped  at  the  cobbler*s  to 
have  my  shoes  resoled.  He  said  the  up- 
pers couldn't  stand  a  fourth  sole,  but 
they  have  to.  I  had  been  planning  a  new 
dress  for  myself,  but  Marie  needs  a  party 
gown." 

"You  don't  all  need  to  look  so 
hard  at  me,"  Grace  challenged,  as  the 
other  three  turned  their  gaze  upon 
her. 

"January,  1903. 
"Esther  is  teaching  a  bunch  of  girls 
piece  work  in  sewing.    Horace  has  a  job 
in  a  nursery  and  goes  to  night  school. 


He  studies  rotation  of  crops,  soil  conser- 
vation, fertilizers  and  grafting.  Marie 
will  marry  soon  and  Richard  will  make 
her  happy  with  money  and  social  position. 
Grace  has  the  rhymster's  dictionary  1 
am  now  too  old  to  study.  She  never 
looks  in  a  mirror,  but  runs  around  the 
house  muttering  rhymes.  She  got  two 
dollars  for  a  little  jingle  I  told  her." 

"Mother  composed  your  first 
poem  herself,"  accused  Esther. 

"And  she  bought  your  first  sewing 
machine,"  countered  Marie. 

"And  she  loved  flowers  and  the 
great  out  doors,  too,"  added  Horace. 

"And  she  bought  you  fancy  clothes 
to  save  your  soul,"  Grace  looked 
pointedly  at  Marie. 

"She  washed  and  ironed  and  baked 
and  went  near  barefooted  for  us." 
Horace's  tone  of  self -accusation  in- 
cluded his  three  sisters.  "She  could 
have  run  a  factory,  or  developed  a 
rose.  She  loved  pretty  clothes  too, 
and  could  have  written  poetry  her- 
self ,  if  she  had  had  a  chance  to  study. 
I  remember  she  went  away,  sudden- 
ly, one  Christmas.  We  didn't  have 
any  presents,  because  it  took  all  her 
money  to  pay  railroad  fare.  She 
never  told  us  where  she  went,  or 
what  for.  I  always  thought  it  was 
something  about  Father.  She  ought 
to  tell  us  now,  I'd  like  to  locate  his 
people.    I'd  like  to  visit  his  grave." 

His  sisters  nodded  approval,  just 
as  the  nurse  came  in,  extending  the 
old,  faded  diary.  "She  fell  asleep 
and  this  book  dropped  from  her 
hand.  She  had  it  marked  at  the 
page  where  it  fell  open." 

By  right  of  being  the  only  son 
Horace  reached  for  the  old,  worn 
book  that  had  served  his  mother 
as  a  diary.  From  the  open  page  he 
read  aloud  to  his  tense  little  audi- 
ence : 

"Christmas  Eve,  1905. 

"The  warden  telegraphed  me  Jefferson 
is  dying.  Poor  dear,  darling,  hot  headed 
Jeff! 

"I  reached  Jefferson  before  he  died.    I 
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promised  to  have  his  body  cremated,  and  faint,  delicate  odor ;  the  silken  shawl 

never  to  tell  the  children  that  he  killed  a  feU  from  the  chair  to  the  floor .  the 

man,  in  a  drunken  brawl  over  cards.  candy  jndians  ^^  ^  ^  buffaloes 

TT             ,       ,,,.,,      t         .  on  the  ornate  cake ;  the  book  of  auto- 
Horace  closed  the  little  book  and  graphed  poetry  lay  unopened  on  the 
called  the  nurse  table        The  tw0  hundred  factory 
She  sleeps  ?    he  asked  anxiously  workers  mi  ht  have  on  a  strike 
As  peacefuler  as  a  little  child,  The    watchman    might    have    been 
she  answered.      But  she  will  waken  chloroformed  and  the  precious  rose 
soon^quite  refreshed.     She  always  bush  stolen      The  presses  of  the 

™,  ,.,.11         .,  great  daily  might  have  been  stilled. 

Please  replace  the  book  where  it  waiti       fof  co      from  the  ,ar 

fell.     Perhaps  it  would  be  best  not  t     The  chair  at  the  Go^Jnor's 

to  tell  her  that  we  saw  it.     1  he  nurse  .  ,  J  ,       ,     .  ,     ,  .      , 

nodded  understanding^  as  she  left  nSht  hand  mlSht  have  remained  va- 

the  room.  cant  during  the  entire  banquet.  The 

A    TENSE,  awed  silence  fell  over  four  children    sat    chastened,  cha- 

^  the  little  group.    The  first  bios-  grinned,  humbled,  contrite,  silently 

som  of  the  famous  rose  exuded  a  waiting  for  their  mother  to  waken. 

A  Tribute 

(Radio  Address  over  KSL,  March  15,  1936) 
By  President  Louise  Y.  Robison 

SRING  came  early  on  the  beau-  situation.     This    group  of  women, 

tiful  banks  of  the  Mississippi  mostly  mothers,  began  the  meeting 

ninety-four  years  ago !     New  with  song,  and  being  prayerful  wom- 

life  was  apparent  in  bush  and  tree!  en,  a  prayer  was  offered  for  divine 

The  return  of  the  birds  was  welcome  guidance.       The  organization,  then 

for  the  winter  had  been  most  trying  known  as  the  Female  Relief  Society, 

in  the  village  of  Nauvoo !  was  created. 

In  their  desire  to  gather  at  the         Tonight,   in  this  historic  Taber- 

headquarters     of     the     Latter-day  nacle,  we  commemorate  this  event 

Saints  Church,  fine  men  and  women,  in   song  and  thanksgiving.     There 

who  had  joined  the  Church  in  dis-  is  real  power  in  song  and  prayer  and 

tant  parts,  came  to  Nauvoo  by  the  service!   Inspiration   for  great  un- 

hundreds.    Housing  facilities  in  this  dertakings  is  gained  through  song, 

new  frontier  town  were  inadequate,  and  appreciation   for  blessings   re- 

and,  added  to  this  discomfort,  many  ceived  is  expressed  by  this  medium, 

people  were  stricken  with  malaria.  Hence   our   Relief    Society   slogan: 

Residents  opened  their  homes  and  "Every  Mother  a  Singing  Mother." 

did  all  in  their  power  to  care  for  A  home,  a  church  or  a  community 

these  needy  people,  but  still  many  is  most  fortunate  where  women  sing 

suffered.    Emma  Smith,  wife  of  the  while  they  serve. 

Prophet  Joseph   Smith,    filled    her  t^tv/ttvt  a     ctv/tt-ftt  a 

home  with  the  sick  whom  she  nursed.  EM^A  J  SMI™    WaS  T  ^ 

President.     She   was  the  ani- 

jD  EALIZING  the  need  for  organ-  mating  spirit  in  the  great  labor  of 

ized    relief,    eighteen    earnest  love  which  found  expression  in  us- 

women  met  on  March  17,  1842,  with  ing  all  the  resources  at  her  command. 

a  desire  to  relieve  the  distressing  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society 
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were:  "to  manifest  benevolence  ir- 
respective of  creed  or  nationality: 
to  care  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  unfortunate :  to  minister  where 
death  reigns:  to  assist  in  correcting 
the  morals  and  strengthening  the 
virtues  of  community  life:  to  raise 
human  life  to  its  highest  level:  to 
elevate  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
woman's  activities  and  conditions: 
to  foster  love  for  religion,  education, 
culture  and  refinement:  to  develop 
faith :  to  study  and  teach  the  gospel/' 


PLIZA  R.  SNOW  succeeded  Em- 
ma Smith  and  tried  to  perpetuate 
these  ideals,  as  have  each  Presidency 
since  its  organization.  The  Church 
had  moved  to  Utah  where  many  new 
Wards  were  created,  and  Sister 
Snow  traveled  extensively  to  organ- 
ize Relief  Societies  and  to  direct 
their  activities.  She  was  a  poet, 
and  not  only  encouraged  singing,  but 
wrote  many  beautiful  poems  now 
used  as  hymns  in  our  Church. 

^INA  D.  H.  YOUNG,  the  third 
President,  recognized  the  need 
for  health  education  and  nursing 
among  the  pioneer  people.  Not  only 
did  she  instruct  others  in  the  laws  of 
health,  but  she  did  much  actual  nurs- 
ing herself. 

President  Bathsheba  W.  Smith 
was  deeply  interested  in  Temple  or- 
dinances. She  was  a  Priestess  of 
the  Temple,  as  was  Anna  of  New 
Testament  history.  Under  Sister 
Smith  women  were  taught  the  sa- 
credness  of  Temple  work  and  the 
rich  opportunity  offered  us  to  serve 
people  who  have  died  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

PRESIDENT  EMMELINE  B. 
WELLS  may  be  likened  to  Jos- 
eph of  whom  we  read  in  Bible  his- 
tory. Even  before  she  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Relief  Society,  President 
Brigham  Young  gave  her  the  respon- 


sibility of  having  the  women  of 
the  Church  store  wheat  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  suffer  hunger  as  they 
had  done  in  former  years.  Relief 
Society  today  is  reaping  the  benefit 
of  this  wise  project. 

/^\UR  sixth  President,  Clarissa 
Smith  Williams,  was  calm,  dig- 
nified. Under  her  able  leadership  the 
educational  program  of  Relief  So- 
ciety was  improved  and  the  activi- 
ties widened  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  day.  Memorials  honor- 
ing past  Presidents  were  established 
through  which  many  women  have 
been  enabled  to  take  professional 
work  in  literature,  nursing  and  social 
service. 

HPHE  type  of  service  may  not  be 
the  same  today  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, for  we  have  homes  and  schools 
and  churches,  but  there  are  aching 
hearts  to  be  comforted;  there  are 
the  discouraged  and  the  sorrowing 
who  need  us  to  carry  the  too  heavy 
load,  and  help  them  plant  their  feet 
again  on  the  firm  foundation  of  faith 
and  hope  and  high  standards. 

Let  us  help  them  to  see  the  beauty 
in  the  lines  written  by  Nelly  Ander- 
son Haley,  when  she  prayed  in  her 
garden : 

"Teach  me  in  dewy  silence  to  know 
On  the  pruned  bush  the  loveliest 
roses  grow." 

There  are  young  girls  whose 
homes  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  lives  have  been  deprived 
of  the  richness  of  cultural  oppor- 
tunities. These  need  our  special 
care,  for  they  are  to  be  the  Singing 
Mothers  of  the  future. 

On  our  ninety-fourth  birthday  we 
stand  with  bowed  heads  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  noble  women  who  have  preceded 
us.  We  pledge  to  them  our  earnest 
effort  to  carry  the  banner  high,  which 
they  have  entrusted  to  us. 


I  Love  the  Technocrats 

By  H.  R.  Merrill 


I    LOVE  the  technocrats  and  I'll 
tell  you  why. 

I  have  heard  people  lament 
the  fact  that  they  live  in  such  a 
"busy"  age,  in  such  "hectic"  times, 
when  there  are  so  many  things  to 
do  that  they  cannot  do  anything  well. 
They  lament  the  passing  of  this 
"good  old  tradition"  and  that  "good 
old  custom." 

I  haven't  a  great  deal  of  patience 
with  such  people  when  I  find  them 
living  in  steam-heated  apartments, 
beautifully  lighted  with  the  magic 
"juice,"  riding  to  their  work  in  an 
automobile  while  some  prima  donna 
sings  to  them  from  their  radio  re- 
ceiver overhead,  calling  their  grocer 
on  the  telephone,  and  the  gas  com- 
pany whenever  the  heat  needs  some 
repair.  I  could  believe  them  if  they 
would  turn  back  to  the  old  days. 

Now,  needless  to  say,  if  there  are 
any  souls  who  really  would  like  the 
old  days  back,  I  can  tell  them  a  hun- 
dred places  where  they  may  go  to 
find  them — and  be  happy. 

But  I  suspect  that  other  people, 
even  though  they  may  wail  about 
how  Mary  paints  her  lips  or  how 
little  the  home  is  used,  also  love  the 
technocrats. 

Who  are  the  technocrats  ?  Why  all 
of  those  beloved  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  Adam  to  the  present  day 
who  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
things  as  they  are  and  have  constant- 
ly striven  for  a  new  world.  Specifi- 
cally, however,  a  technocrat  is  an  in- 
ventor, a  scientist,  a  scholar  who  has 
been  able  to  recognize  and  analyze 
the  forces  around  him  and  to  take 
those  forces  and  make  them  serve 
man  in  a  new  way. 

I  love  all  such. 


The  fact  that  a  Dillinger  will  use 
a  magnificent  car  to  make  his  escape 
from  a  bank  robbery,  is  not  a  con- 
demnation of  the  car  or  the  man  who 
invented  it. 

We  have  become  complacent  about 
some  of  the  marvels  which  surround 
us.  Not  long  ago  I  was  sitting  be- 
fore my  fireplace  when  suddenly  the 
room  was  flooded  with  glorious  song. 
It  was  a  great  lifting  melody  by  a 
magnificent  voice.  I  was  thrilled, 
but  I  was  not  moved  as  I  used  to  be. 
When  we  first  brought  a  radio  into 
the  home,  had  such  a  golden  flood 
of  music  enveloped  us,  I  would  have 
reached  for  the  telephone  and  told 
half  the  town  that  some  great  one 
was  singing.  A  little  later,  I  learned 
that  it  was  the  incomparable  Rosa 
Ponselle.  I  did  not  call  a  single 
soul.  No  one  ever  calls  me.  The 
air  now  is  too  full  of  the  world's 
greatest  for  us  to  single  out  one 
program  and  telephone  about  it. 

I  love  the  long  line  of  technocrats, 
however,  who  brought  Rosa  Ponselle 
into  my  home.  I  can  see  them,  one 
behind  another,  a  long  line  extending 
into  infinity  as  did  Banquo's  sons 
before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Mac- 
beth. And  one  of  our  modern  in- 
ventions is  the  product  of  an  almost 
never  ending  line  of  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  inventors.  Take  as  an 
example  the  automobile. 

Whenever  I  step  into  mine,  though 
it  is  not  new  or  very  smart,  I  get 
a  thrill  at  thinking  of  the  band  of 
prancing  horses  that  are  miraculous- 
ly harnessed  under  its  hood.  As  I 
set  them  in  motion  and  skim  over 
the  roads  at  speeds  even  the  fastest 
of  horses  could  not  equal,  I  see,  be- 
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sides  those  invisible  horses,  the 
crowds  of  shadowy  inventors  adding 
their  bit  to  my  miracle  of  the  road. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  in- 
ventors and  makers  of  wheels  reach- 
ing from  before  the  dawn  of  history 
— all  sorts  of  wheels — ordinary, 
wood  wheels  sawed  from  a  log, 
wheels  with  spokes  and  steel  tires 
and  hard  rubber  tires  and  pneumatic 
tires ;  crank  wheels,  cog  wheels,  dif- 
ferentials, ring-gears,  and  on  ad  in- 
finitum. How  many  applications  of 
the  principle  of  the  wheel  in  a  mod- 
ern car?  I  don't  know.  You  count 
them  from  the  fan  to  the  timpkin 
bearings. 

Then  there  are  the  fuel  makers 
from  wood  to  gasoline;  the  iron 
workers  and  inventors  from  the 
crude  smith  of  the  iron  age  to  the 
expert  fabricators  of  1935  who  were 
able  to  turn  out  one-piece  steel  auto 
bodies,  beautifully  designed ;  the  fuel 
and  oil  systems;  the  lighting  and 
heating  devices  ranging  from  oil  or 
gas  lamps,  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  an  electric  system  as 
perfect  as  that  used  by  a  city. 

I  stand  in  awe  before  a  car — and 
that  host  of  shadowy  technocrats 
who  gave  it  to  me. 

Our  pioneers,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  came  across  the  plains  in 
wagons  and  with  handcarts  whose 
tires  wore  out  and  broke  in  a  thou- 
sand miles,  whose  axles  gave  way 
and  whose  wheels  fell  to  pieces. 
Twenty  thousand  miles  barely  breaks 
a  modern  car  in  and  some  travel  over 
a  hundred  thousand  miles. 

All  around  me  are  these  gifts  from 
the  past.  This  magazine,  this  page, 
are  products  from  the  brains  and 
hands  of  thousands  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  slower  progress  of 
learning.  Behind  them  are  the  paper 
makers,  the  ink  makers,  and  the  type- 
machine  inventors,  the  hundreds  of 
pressmen  who  have  added  here  and 


added  there  to  make  printing  cheap 
and  education  popular. 

The  technocrats  have  made  the 
world  over  and  over  again.  Each 
generation  adds  beauty  and  art,  con- 
veniences and  culture,  education  and 
truth  faster  than  the  one  before.  The 
art  of  printing  gave  wings  to  all 
processes.  It  sped  up  technocracy 
until  the  world  of  humanity  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  blessings 
showered  upon  it.  Each  man,  wom- 
an, and  child,  we  are  told,  were  given 
approximately  forty  slaves  each.  It 
is  not  strange  that  many  of  us  know 
little  about  using  them,  neither  is  it 
strange  that  we  all  love  these  me- 
chanical genii  we  have  to  do  our 
bidding. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Christianity 
had  advanced  far  before  the  greatest 
gifts  of  technocracy  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  world,  for  Christianity 
anchors  the  human  soul  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  life.  Through  its  teach- 
ings, fortunately,  nearly  all  of  the 
modern  giants  are  good  giants ;  near- 
ly all  use  their  forty  slaves  con- 
structively rather  than  destructively. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  tech- 
nocrats could  be  illustrated  by  thou- 
sands of  examples.  The  slaves  we 
have  to  do  our  bidding  are  legion. 
As  a  result,  truly,  many  of  the  old 
virtues  have  passed  away,  but  in  their 
places  have  come  and  may  come 
many  and  greater  virtues.  It  has 
always  been  so  ;  it  is  my  belief  it  will 
always  be  so,  for  learning  is  on  the 
way  and  must  keep  on  until  we  all 
"come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
but  it  is  questionable  if  we  shall  ever 
know  all  truth. 

And  so,  for  one,  I  love  the  tech- 
nocrats. My  problem  is  to  keep  up 
with  them  in  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual understanding  in  order  that  T 
may  use  my  precious  "forty  slaves" 
constructively  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  my  neighbors  and  me. 


Ensembles  in  Flower  Arrangement 

By  Jean  Cox 


FLOWERS  should  belong  to  the 
container  just  as  much  as  the 
coat  to  the  dress,  the  shade  with 
the  lamp,  or  the  hangings  with  the 
floor  coverings.  Pleasing  floral  ar- 
rangement results  when  flowers  and 
vase  belong  to  each  other.  A  division 
of  interest  in  the  selection  of  con- 
tainers and  flowers,  jars  or  annoys. 
Whatever  these  may  be  there  should 
be  a  feeling  of  unity  and  fellowship 
between  the  flowers  and  the  bowl  in 
which  they  are  arranged.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  having  analogous 
or  contrasting  effects.  Texture  and 
quality  of  the  container  should  also 
harmonize  with  the  flowers  it  con- 
tains. No  container  should  seem 
crowded  in  correct  flower  arrange- 
ment. Three,  five,  or  seven  blos- 
soms in  a  container  suitable  to  the 
kind  of  flowers  are  much  more  at- 
tractive than  a  mass  of  flowers  which 
rob  themselves  of  their  own  beauty. 

In  flower  arrangements  which  be- 
long, color  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant factor.  Hues  of  flowers 
should  be  repeated  in  minor  or  major 
accents  in  the  bowl.  For  example, 
a  green  glass  bowl  is  very  effective 
where  leaves  are  about  the  same  in- 
tensity as  the  bowl.  Leaves  brighter 
still,  if  small,  may  also  be  used  as 
the  intermediary  between  the  flowers 
and  the  vase.  Long  stemmed  zinnias 
are  usually  effective  in  an  orange 
colored  bowl  when  the  mass  of 
bloom  of  the  taller  flowers  is  tied  to 
the  bowl  with  a  few  short  stemmed 
flowers  heavy  with  foliage. 

The  kind  of  vase  or  bowl  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the 
stems.  To  be  effective,  tall  contain- 
ers should  have  long  stemmed  flow- 
ers which  stand  out  gracefully  above 


the  top  of  the  vase.  As  a  rule,  stems 
inclined  to  stiffness  should  be  more 
than  twice  the  heighth  of  the  con- 
tainer. The  length  of  the  stems  in 
low  bowls  is  somewhat  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  bowl,  and  also  of 
the  flowers  themselves.  In  any  event 
the  bowl  should  not  seem  immersed 
with  the  flowers  that  are  in  it.  Nei- 
ther should  the  bowl  seemingly  en- 
gulf the  flowers.  In  accordance  with 
the  Greek  law  of  proportion,  the 
vase  or  bowl  should  not  cut  the 
stems  into  halves,  thirds,  or  fourths 
of  their  height.  Neither  should  the 
stems  be  so  short  that  a  stiff  arrange- 
ment results. 

QONTAINERS  like  floors  and 
floor  coverings  must  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  color  or  texture 
to  hold  up  the  different  flowers  for 
which  they  are  most  appropriate.  A 
hobnailed  glass  bowl  of  proportion- 
ate size  is  more  effective  with  light 
colored  iris,  yellow  or  pink  roses 
and  light  blue  delphinium  than  it  is 
with  dark  red  roses.  Where  the 
glass  bowl  is  heavy  and  richly  cut 
this  does  not  hold  as  the  color  of  the 
darker  flowers  is  repeated  in  the 
facets.  This  type  of  bowl  is  appro- 
priate for  rich  colors  and  heavy 
flowers.  Frequently  a  bowl  having 
several  colors  on  an  ivory  back- 
ground lends  itself  to  many  kinds  of 
flowers.  A  crown  ducal  bowl  with 
decorations  in  yellows,  reds,  blues, 
and  greens  catches  the  color  of  the 
flowers  in  it  and  is  effective  with  al- 
most any  kind  of  flower  or  combina- 
tion. 

A  sonnet  in  the  arrangement  of 
iris  was  obtained  by  placing  three 
stems  of  uneven  length  of  light  blue 
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iris    having    almost    a    periwinkle  floral   arrangement  of   salmon   and 

fringe  in  a  blue  green  Japanese  vase,  yellow  Iceland  poppies  in  a  spherical 

Several  leaves  of  iris  helped  make  Venetian   glass  bowl.     With  these 

this  arrangement  a  delightful  bit  of  were  used  yellow  Wedgewood  serv- 

color  against  a  stippled  tan  wall  pa-  ice  plates   with  amber  and  crystal 

per.  goblets.    This  arrangement  received 

Pewter     bowls      are      especially  superlative  praise.       A  pale  green 

charming  with  delphinium  and  small  cloth  was  most  charming  with  stately 

pink  roses.     Small  bowls  with  wire  yellow  and  rose  gladiolus  with  which 

frogs  are  exquisite  with  forget-me-  there  was  a  generous  allotment  of 

nots  and  daisies.     Sprays  of  maiden  shining  leaves  of  this  attractive  cut 

hair  or  other  fine  leafed  fern  enhance  flower. 

the  beauty  of  flowers  in  pewter  bas-  Pottery  bowls  of  neutral  shades 
kets.  The  satiny  texture  of  pewter  0fTer  interesting  arrangements  as 
makes  it  a  better  background  for  they  absorb  and  reflect  the  color  of 
feathery  bouquets  than  for  bold  ar-  the  flowers.  A  gray  green  bowl 
rangements  of  flowers.  seemed  to  belong  to  yellow  roses 
A  low  bowl  with  blue  ianthus  which  were  cut  with  more  than  usual 
leaves  on  a  mustard  yellow  back-  amount  of  foliage.  It  was  also  beau- 
ground  was  an  effective  container  tiful  with  shasta  daisies  and  Cali- 
f  or  yellow  centered  daisies  which  are  f  ornia  poppies.  But  the  combination 
twin  sisters  to  black-eyed  susans.  which  was  voted  best  was  light  blue 
This  was  also  especially  attractive  delphinium  and  California  poppies 
with  yellow  button  chrysanthemums,  with  a  generous  portion  of  foliage. 
It  was  probably  most  beautiful  with  Zinnias  with  their  gray  green  foliage 
yellow  and  peach  colored  Iceland  were  also  effective  in  this  bowl.  Part 
poppies  which  seemed  more  colorful  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
in  contrast  with  the  blue  design  of  bowl  was  sufficiently  heavy  to  hold 
the  beautifully  proportioned  bowl.  up  their  weight.  In  flower  arrange- 
There  is  also  need  of  conformity  ment  this  Point  should  not  be  over" 
of  line  as  well  as  color.  Heavy  looked.  This  low  bowl,  however, 
peonies  with  their  aggressive  foliage  was  not  effective  with  asters,  as  the 
are  inclined  to  belittle  their  contain-  sma11  amount  of  blue  in  the  gray 
er.  For  effective  arrangement  these  green  was  not  a  g°od  background 
large  flowers  should  be  placed  in  for  these  lovely  fal1  flowers.  For 
floor  jars  sufficiently  heavy  in  ap-  these  sma11  stemmed  flowers  the 
pearance  to  support  these  mammoth  bowl  was  to°  heavy  without  more 
flowers.  These  jars  may  be  of  bold  fohage  than  asters  provide, 
subdued  color  which  are  as  dark  in  A  yellow  and  white  Wedgewood 
value  as  the  floor  or  rug  on  which  bowl  seemed  to  belong  to  a  bunch  of 
they  stand.  Designs  should  not  be  calendulas.  These  reflected  sunshine 
too  spotty  in  effect.  The  effective-  in  a  dark  hall.  A  lovely  old  hex- 
ness  of  these  bold  flower  arrange-  agonal  cream  pitcher  on  which  the 
ments  will  be  partly  determined  by  decoration  was  almost  an  even  ar- 
the  background  of  walls  and  hang-  rangement  of  small  irregular  dots 
ings  which  should  be  unobtrusive.  and  splashes  were  unusually  attrac- 
The  most  attractive  table  decora-  tive  with  calendulas  which  shaded 
tions  are  those  which  harmonize  light  to  dark  yellow  with  three 
with  napery,  china,  and  glass.  A  orange  ones  for  minor  accent  one 
yellow  damask  was  enhanced  with  a  of  which  was  dark  centered. 
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*HE  beauty  of  autumn  and  winter  on  which  this  unusual  hanging  bas- 

bouquets  may  be  prolonged  to  ket  was  suspended, 
almost  match  the  enduring  qualities 

of  their  containers  by  a  rather  simple  A  SATISFACTORY  collection 
trick.  If  dusty,  wash  leaves,  freshly  of  flower  containers  need  not 
gathered,  with  soap  and  water.  Rinse  represent  any  great  investment.  Bar- 
and  dry.  Dab  corn  oil  on  the  smooth  gain  counters  in  crockery  depart- 
side  with  cloth  or  small  brush.  This  ments  frequently  have  choice  bowls 
oxidizes  and  makes  them  look  as  at  much  less  than  original  price.  One 
though  freshly  washed  by  a  gentle  much  prized  Crown  Ducal  bowl 
rain.  If  the  room  temperature  does  which  had  an  original  mark  of  $8.00 
not  get  too  high,  these  will  keep  for  was  purchased  for  50c  because  of  a 
weeks  or  months  providing  they  are  glaze  crack.  A  Venetian  glass  bowl 
kept  in  water.  Dipping  autumn  ber-  was  obtained  at  a  clearance  sale  for 
ries  in  oil  or  brushing  them  with  a  one-fourth  of  its  marked  price.  A 
soft  brush  immersed  in  it  will  also  most  satisfactory  container  for  semi- 
keep  them  from  withering.  Oregon  long  stemmed  flowers  was  a  twelve 
grape  and  box  lend  themselves  espe-  sided  ancient  stone  china  sugar  bowl 
dally  well  to  this  effective  treatment  0f  good  proportion,  which  was  dec- 
for  winter  decorations  when  ar-  orated  with  yellow  and  yellow  green 
ranged  m  pottery  bowls  which  reflect  enamd  paint  The  dime  and  fif  teen 
colors  of  the  leaves  and  berries  cent  stores  f          ntl    dis  la    bowls 

I  he  same  rules  of  fitness  apply  to  ^  \  /  ,  ,., 
i  •  u  i  11  r-\  £  i  that  are  seconds  of  good  quality, 
hanging  baskets  as  well.  Glass  bowls  ,,71  .  ,  , -■  °  , 
are  wonderfully  alluring  when  the  Where  he  budget  permits,  very  love- 
roots  as  well  as  foliage  are  visible.  lY  bowls  may  be  purchased  from 
A  hobnailed  bowl  was  filled  with  jewelry  and  department  stores.  At 
myrtle  and  placed  on  a  raffia  woven  any  rate,  half  of  the  fun  of  raising 
two  inch  base  from  which  the  raffia  or  buying  flowers  is  to  mentally  see 
thongs  were  carried  to  the  bracket  them  in  a  bowl  or  vase  that  belongs. 

Father  Has  His  Day 

By  E.  Cannon  Porter 

PETER  CLARK  tossed  restless-  Then  old  man  Travers  was  found 

ly  in  his  bed.     He  had  lain  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning  and  his 

awake  all  night.     Nor  did  he  sons  proceeded  to  "modernize"  the 

feel  inclined  to  turn  on  his  bedside  business.    Not  only  did  they  do  over 

light  and  read  as  he  did  on  other  the  building,  and  augment  the  stock, 

sleepless  occasions.    He  had  lost  his  but  they  installed  whipper-snapper 

job.    He  had  held  it  all  through  the  young  salesmen  and  let  the  old  hands 

depression  but  was  dismissed  when  go. 

things  began  to  pick  up.  Peter  was  still  dazed  by  the  un- 

As  one  of  the  oldest  salesmen  in  believable     experience      of      being 

the  Travers'  furniture  store  he  had  thrown  out  of  work  when  past  sixty 

been  kept  on,  not  only  on  account  years  of  age. 

of  seniority,  but  because  he  knew  Toward  morning  he  thought  of  the 

personally  most  of  the  old  customers,  woman  in  the  Bible  who  complained 

who  liked  him.  of  her  poverty. 
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"What  hast  thou  in  the  house?" 
the  widow  was  asked. 

"Only  a  jar  of  oil,"  she  replied. 

"Go,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  for 
thy  needs."    And  it  was. 

So  Peter  wondered  what  he  had. 
There  were  those  few  shares  of 
stock  that  he  had  bought  from  a  fel- 
low employee  who  was  in  trouble. 
He  had  taken  them  to  help  Jenks  out. 
Since  then  they  had  lain  in  his  bank 
box.  He  had  thought  idly  that  they 
might  pay  for  his  funeral.  Possibly 
they  might  bring  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars,— enough  to  barely  keep  them 
for  a  few  months. 

Oh  yes,  he  had  his  home;  paid 
for,  luckily.  Now  he  thanked  his 
stars  that  his  family  had  stayed  in 
their  substantial  cottage  in  the  mid- 
section of  town  and  not  been  stam- 
peded into  a  new  house,  far  out,  in 
a  more  fashionable  section,  with  its 
attendant  debt. 

In  his  wife  Maggie  he  had  a  true 
friend,  a  loyal  helpmate — that  alone 
made  him  rich.  Their  daughter 
Daisy  was  engaged  to  a  young  sheep- 
man ;  they  were  waiting  for  business 
to  pick  up  so  they  could  be  married. 
Stanley,  his  older  boy,  with  a  wife 
and  two  small  children,  eked  out  an 
existence  as  an  electrician  in  a  small 
town.  Young  Richard  was  still  in 
high  school;  he  had  hoped  to  send 
him  to  college;  the  boy  had  a  real 
bent  for  science. 

Well,  he  would  sell  the  stock.  With 
this  thought  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep  just  as  a  sickly  gray  filtered 
through  the  east  windows. 

VK7'HEN  he  arose  he  cleaned  out 
his  desk  because  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  A  folder  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  from  a  firm  that  manu- 
factured store  fixtures  and  office 
equipment.  With  it  was  a  letter 
saying  that  with  the  awakening  in 
business,  assisted    by    the    govern- 


ment's financing,  many  firms  took 
advantage  of  the  conditions  to  im- 
prove their  places.  They  offered  him 
a  position  as  salesman,  partly  on  a 
commission  basis.  They  added  that 
he  had  been  recommended  to  them 
as  of  a  pleasant  personality,  with 
genuine  integrity. 

He  had  pigeonholed  the  commu- 
nication, without  thought  that  he 
would  ever  lose  the  work  that  he 
had.  Now  he  wrote  out  a  careful 
acceptance,  with  a  request  for  fur- 
ther information. 

He  felt  better  already. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  bank 
to  get  his  stock  certificate  he  met 
a  wealthy  acquaintance  in  the  vault. 
This  man  counted  out  a  stack  of 
gilt-edge  securities.  He  looked  wor- 
ried and  even  regarded  poor  Peter 
with  suspicion.  Clark,  who  had 
helped  this  financier  secure  a  po- 
litical office,  thought  ruefully:  "I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  him  to- 
day, as  bad  off  as  I  am !" 

A  FTER  he  had  converted  his 
stock  into  cash — (it  was  a  little 
more  than  he  expected.  The  market 
had  recovered.) — he  decided  to  in- 
vest it  at  once.  He  had  such  a  small 
amount  that  he  might  as  well  give 
it  away.  So  he  sent  his  car  to  be 
overhauled  by  a  capable  young  me- 
chanic who  was  out  of  work.  Clark 
felt  repaid  already  by  the  boy's 
bright  look. 

He  dispatched  a  cashier's  check 
for  fifty  dollars  to  his  son  in  Elton. 
With  it  was  a  brief  note :  "You  say 
that  if  you  had  the  money  for  some 
baby  chicks,  your  wife  Maud  could 
attend  to  them  at  home,  and  this 
would  eventually  increase  your  in- 
come. Tell  her  that  I  stake  her  to 
a  few  hundred  and  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess.— Father." 

TIT" HEN   he  returned  home   for 

dinner,     a     fragrant     aroma 

wafted  from  the  kitchen.    The  din- 
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ing  table  was  an  ensemble  in  color : 
orange  flowers,  green  salad,  pink 
dessert.  His  faithful  wife  had  taken 
special  pains  "to  cheer  Father  up." 
"Come  here,  girls.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,"  he  called. 

"Well,  make  it  brief, — the  roast 
is  almost  done,"  admonished  his 
wife. 

"Daisy,"  he  began,  "How  long 
would  it  take  you  to  get  ready  for 
your  wedding?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  father." 
"Well,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  Rulon  needs  you  now, — worse 
than  he  will  when  his  business  picks 
up.  You  could  help  him.  Anyway, 
you  would  be  as  well  off  as  here — 
with  me  out  of  a  job.  Consult  with 
him  and  see  what  you  want  to  do." 
A  happy  flush  overspread  his 
daughter's  face.  She  knew  with 
what  impetuous  joy  her  young  fiance 
would  greet  the  prospect. 

Her  father  pulled  out  a  roll  of 
bills. 

"Here  is  a  hundred  dollars  to  buy 
you  some  cloth.  Consult  with  your 
mother  and  maybe  she  will  help  you 
sew  it  up." 

"Oh  Father !"  His  happy  daughter 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck; 
then  rushed  to  the  telephone  to  get 
her  prospective  groom  over  long  dis- 
tance. 

"Maggie,"  he  continued,  "you  re- 
member when  we  were  married  thir- 
ty-five years  ago  we  were  too  poor  to 
go  on  a  honeymoon?  Well,  we  al- 
ways meant  to  take  a  trip  when  we 
could  afford  it.  I  can't  offer  much 
now  that  I've  lost  my  position,  but  I 
want  you  to  get  some  new  clothes 
and  come  with  me  while  I  try  to  sell 
refrigerator  cases  to  butcher  shops, 
will  you?" 

"I've  got  good  clothes,  Father.  I 
don't  have  to  dress  up  to  do  that, 
but  I'd  love  to  go  with  you."  So 
Maggie  went  along. 


HTHE  elderly  pair  traveled  through 
the  blossoming  valleys  of  Utah, 
from  the  gorgeous-colored  canyons 
of  the  south  to  the  granary  of  Cache 
County  in  the  north  and  over  into 
the  green  sugar  beet  fields  of  Idaho. 

While  Peter  talked  renovation  to 
the  storekeepers  of  small  towns, 
Maggie  discussed  Relief  Society 
questions  with  their  comfortable 
wives,  and  made  many  friends.  Be- 
cause he  believed  in  his  wares,  Mr. 
Clark  made  his  customers  see  the 
need  of  improvement  if  they  were 
to  successfully  keep  up  with  the 
times.    The  orders  rolled  in. 

A  FTER  a  time  they  went  home  to 
celebrate  Daisy's  wedding.  She 
made  a  radiant  and  lovely  bride  in 
her  simple  summery  dress ;  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
laughter — all  except  for  the  ache 
in  the  hearts  of  parents  when  they 
part  with  adored  children. 

Young  Rulon  was  jubilant  that  he 
did  not  have  to  wait  for  "prosperity 
to  turn  the  corner"  to  claim  his  wife. 


'TWO  years  later  Peter  held  his 
grandson  and  namesake  on  his 
lap.  His  family  had  come  to  greet 
him  on  Father's  Day — beautiful  with 
June  sunshine.  The  chicken  busi- 
ness had  flourished  and  his  daughter- f 
in-law  had  brought  burnt  offerings 
in  the  form  of  spring  fryers  for  the 
feast.  The  sheep  industry  was  repre- 
sented by  a  luscious  leg  of  lamb. 

"Do  you  remember,  Father,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  you  lost 
your  job,  and  you  took  your  funeral 
money  and  distributed  it  among  us 
and  we  all  thought  that  you  had  gone 
crazy?"  asked  Daisy. 

"Maybe  I — I — couldn't  afford  a 
funeral !"  said  Father  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 
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"No,  I've  often  thought  of  what  pated.    If  it  keeps  up,  after  a  while 

Judge  Lane  remarked  :  "When  one  you  can  have  a  little,  new,  convenient 

door  closes,  two  open."  house,  Maggie.    This  place  is  rather 

"Father  cast  a  sop  to  fortune,"  large  to  keep  up  just  for  you  and 

averred  his  daughter-in-law.   "You  Richard  and  me." 
remember  that  figure  in  the  Japanese  -Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Maggie  has- 

garden  that  all  the  people  threw  their  tily,  "I  couldn't  think  of  living  any- 

coms  to,— quarters,  dimes,  coppers  where  else.    I've  been  so  happy  here, 

—till  they  covered  the  base  of  the  And  Mother  planted  the  garden,  she 

statue?  An  Oriental  explained  to  me  ioved  to  work    with    the    flowers, 

that  to  gain  you  must  first  give—  Strangers  wouldn't  take  care  of  her 

to  start  the  law  of  supply  to  work-  plants." 

mf;T  .  im     r       j  "But  I  tell  you  what  we  could  do, 

It  sounds  to  me  more  like  bread  p  we  mi  ht  remodd  h.  thrQW 

cast  upon  the  waters  which  has  re-  the  front  and\ack        lors  into  one 

turned  after  many  days,     claimed  «        H  •  The  dinine  room 

QPtiQihlp    MntVipr  "T  ikp    chine    nf  °  living  luuin.       x  nc  uuiuig  xuuiii, 

sensible  Mother.         Like  ships  ot  with  its  paneled  walls  you  could  have 

gram  sent  to  foreign  ports,  which  for  an  0^ffi       whkh    ^  need     The 

return  laden  with  silk,  ivory,  amber  Httk  porch>  glasged  ^  wQuld  make 

and  spices.  a  loyely  breakfast  room     when  the 

T   ATER,  that  evening,  when  the  children  and  grandchildren  come  to 

^  others  had  gone,  and  Mr.  and  town,  there  would  always  be  room 

Mrs.  Clark  sat  alone  upon  the  porch,  for  them  to  stay  here.  I  couldn't  bear 

he  took  her  hand.  to  have  them  g°  anywhere  else." 
"Business  is  better  than  we  antici-  "You  win,"  murmured  Father. 


Social  Security  Program,  Western  States 

By  Judge  Hugo  B.  Anderson 
Address  given  at  Relief  Society  Conference,  April,  1936.    Social  Welfare  Department. 

THE  Relief  Society  is,  I  sup-  our  welfare  policies,  and  our  wel- 
pose,  the  largest  body  of  vol-  fare  practices  and  administration  in 
unteer  workers,  with  training  a  state  of  flux  and  change.  This 
in  the  welfare  field,  in  this  country  means  that  we  have  today  such  an 
today.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  opportunity  as  comes  not  more  than 
you  have  this  experience  and  train-  once  in  a  generation  to  really  do 
ing,  you  understand  more  readily  some  constructive  work  in  the  im- 
than  the  ordinary  lay  audience  the  provement  of  our  welfare  machinery 
problems  connected  with  welfare  and  the  social  conditions  in  the  corn- 
work.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  munity  from  which  we  come.  I  am 
you  are  volunteer  workers,  you  have  very  glad,  therefore,  that^  the  pro- 
an  advantage  even  over  the  profes-  gram  for  the  Relief  Society  Con- 
sional  paid  social  workers  in  inter-  Terence  carries  the  inscription  on  its 
preting  to  and  influencing  the  public  title  page :  "Relief  Society  Awake 
on  problems  of  welfare.  to  Its  Opportunities  and  Responsi- 
The  passage  of  the  Social  Secur-  bilities."  I  wish  to  use  that  slogan 
ity  Act  has  left  our  welfare  laws,  as  a  means  of  limiting,  and  at  the 
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same  time  unifying,  what  I  may  have 
to  say  to  you  this  afternoon;  what 
are  some  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  Social  Security  program  gives  to 
you  as  workers  in  your  communities ; 
what  are  some  of  the  responsibilities 
that  it  places  upon  you  in  relation 
to  the  welfare  problems  in  your  vari- 
ous communities  because  of  your  ex- 
perience and  training  and  your  posi- 
tion? 

HPHE  Social  Security  Program  has 
for  its  object,  as  President 
Roosevelt  said  when  he  proposed  it, 
"To  provide  safeguards  against  the 
major  misfortunes  of  life."  The 
figures  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  indicate  clearly 
the  necessity  of  safeguards  against 
the  major  misfortunes  of  life.  Be- 
fore the  depression  struck  us  in 
1929,  1  %  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try owned  59  %  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country;  18%  of  the  people  owned 
90%  of  the  wealth,  and  76%  of 
the  people  left  nothing  in  the  way  of 
property  when  they  died.  The  aver- 
age wage  in  this  country  at  that  time 
was  approximately  $1,200  per  year 
for  the  working  man.  It  took  fully 
that  much  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  of  decent  and  healthful  liv- 
ing for  a  family  of  five.  Now  that 
means  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  in  good 
times  so  near  the  dependency  line 
that  any  major  misfortune  in  life  im- 
mediately presses  them  down  below 
the  dependency  line  and  places  them 
in  a  position  where  they  need  assist- 
ance. These  major  hazards  or  mis- 
fortunes in  life  are  well  known  to 
all  of  us — unemployment,  sickness — 
physical  and  mental,  accidents,  pre- 
mature death  of  the  bread  winner, 
old  age,  and  various  kinds  of  phys- 
ical handicaps. 

The  Social   Security  Act,  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  against  some  of 


these  major  hazards,  uses  all  three 
methods  which  are  known  to  welfare 
work.  These  three  methods  are :  re- 
lief, insurance  and  prevention.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  accident,  if 
the  bread  winner  of  the  household 
suffers  an  accident,  we  may  simply 
put  relief  into  the  family,  or  we  may 
provide  a  system  of  accident  insur- 
ance so  that  the  earner  and  his  family 
may  be  protected,  or  we  may  spend 
our  welfare  funds  in  a  program  of 
prevention.  Relief,  insurance  and 
prevention,  the  three  ways  are  all 
used  under  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. The  relief  method  is  used  in 
the  grants-in-aid,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  These  grants-in-aid 
are  provided  for  old  age,  for  depend- 
ent children,  for  the  blind,  for  crip- 
pled children  and  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  physically  injured. 
The  insurance  method  is  used  in  the 
provisions  for  unemployed  insur- 
ance, which  it  is  designed  will  be 
administered  by  the  States.  The 
taxes  levied  under  this  portion  of 
the  act  are  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  helping  the  States 
carry  the  costs  of  administration  of 
their  unemployment  insurance  laws. 
The  insurance  method  is  also  used 
for  the  old  age  annuities,  which  are 
based  on  insurance  principles,  and 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes 
which  are  levied  for  that  purpose  on 
employers  and  employees.  The  pre- 
ventive method  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  grants-in-aid  for  public 
health,  maternal  and  child  health  and 
child  welfare. 

The  Social  Security  Program 
is  too  broad  in  its  scope  to  discuss 
as  a  whole  in  the  course  of  a  half 
hour  period.  Because  of  that  fact 
and  because  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Relief  Society 
lie  at  present,  at  least,  largely  in  the 
field  of  the  grants-in-aid  for  old  age, 
for  dependent  children  and  for  the 
blind,  I  shall  limit  my  discussion  this 
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afternoon  to   the  grants-in-aid   for 
these  three  specific  purposes. 

HpHE  principle  of  grants-in-aid  is 
well  established  already  in  this 
country.  Under  the  theory  of  the 
grants-in-aid  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  left  with  the  local  com- 
munity— the  State  or  County;  the 
Federal  Government  fixes  standards, 
and  any  State  which  complies  with 
these  standards  may  then  receive  re- 
imbursement up  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  State  has  spent  in  that 
particular  activity.  The  grants-in- 
aid  principle  has  been  used  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  extension  work ; 
aid  for  highways  ;  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  vocational  education ;  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  with  which 
you  Relief  Society  workers  are  fa- 
miliar; and  the  public  employment 
service.  The  principle  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  has  been  tested  in  the  Federal 
Courts  and  held  constitutional,  and 
there  is  not,  therefore,  the  same 
questions  regarding  it  as  there  is 
with  reference  to  the  insurance  feat- 
ures of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  want  for  just  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  these  three  problems  of  old 
age,  dependent  children  and  the  blind 
in  the  Western  States  before  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed. 

In  1930  there  was  six  and  a  half 
million  people  in  the  country  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  which  was 
five  and  four-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  But  we  have 
gone  so  far  in  decreasing  the  infant 
mortality  rate,  and  in  prolonging  life, 
that  it  is  very  evident  the  proportion 
of  old  people  in  our  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1970  there  will  be 
twenty  million  people  in  the  country 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Before 
the   depression   about   one-third   of 


these  old  people  were  dependent ; 
since  the  depression  approximately 
one-half  of  these  old  people  are  de- 
pendent. There  are  seven  million 
four  hundred  thousand  children  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  in  families 
on  the  relief  rolls  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  of  these  are  in  families 
where  the  family  has  been  deprived 
of  support  of  the  bread  winner — 
through  death  or  absence  of  the  fa- 
ther. Before  the  Security  Act  less 
than  one-third  of  these  dependent 
children  were  receiving  relief  under 
our  existing  Mothers'  Aid  Laws. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand blind  in  the  United  States,  i.  e., 
people  having  no  useful  vision.  Of 
the  one  hundred  thousand,  approxi- 
mately twenty-three  thousand  were 
receiving  blind  pensions  or  allow- 
ances prior  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

T  AM  assuming  that  those  of  you 
who  are  here  today  come  from 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Ida- 
ho, Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah  and  Wyoming.    Prac- 
tically all  of  these  States  before  the 
Security  Act  had  old  age  pension 
laws,  mothers'  aid  laws  and  blind 
pension  laws.    New  Mexico  was  the 
only  one  of  the  group  without  an  old 
age  pension  law.     In  this  group  of 
States,  in  round  numbers,  there  are 
four  hundred  thousand  people  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age.    Experience 
shows  that  if  the  old  age  pension  law 
is  properly  drawn  and  properly  ad- 
ministered, about  20%  of  the  aged 
will  qualify  for  assistance;  20%  of 
that  number  would  be  about  eighty 
thousand  in  these  Western  States. 
Before  the  Security  Act  there  were 
just  about  half   that   number   who 
were  receiving  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  old  age  pen- 
sion laws.    These  pensions,  however. 
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were  very  low :  ranging  from  $5.32 
in  New  Mexico,  to  $20.25  in  Colo- 
rado. The  average  amount  paid  in 
these  Western  States  was  $12.15  per 
person.  Most  of  these  States  had 
Mothers'  Aid  Laws.  The  payments 
under  these  laws  ranged  from  $4.00 
per  child  up  to  around  $20.00.  There 
were  26,700  children  aided  under  the 
Mothers'  Aid  laws  in  these  States 
before  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
average  amount  granted  per  child 
in  these  States  was  $9.00  per  month. 
There  were  5,456  blind  in  these  ten 
States.  About  half  of  them,  or  a 
little  over  3,000,  were  receiving  some 
blind  assistance  under  the  laws  of 
these  States. 

In  general,  then,  about  half  the 
people  in  these  three  classifications 
who  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
qualify  in  normal  times  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  were  receiving  assistance  under 
the  State  laws  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  most 
of  these  States,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration was  on  a  County  basis. 
California  had  a  State  and  local  com- 
bination basis,  and  Arizona  had  a 
state-wide  method  of  distributing 
Mothers'  Aid.  Outside  of  that  the 
provision  was  entirely  local  in  all  of 
the  States,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
not  mandatory  on  the  Counties. 

What  does  the  Social  Security  Act 
offer  to  these  States?  The  Social 
Security  Act  provides,  in  the  case  of 
old  age,  that  if  the  State  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Act,  the  State  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government  up  to 
one-half  its  expense,  within  a  limit  of 
$30.00  per  month  to  one  individual 
for  the  care  of  the  needy  aged  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  who  are  not 
inmates  of  institutions,  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  who 
have  resided  in  the  State  for  five 
out  of  the  preceding  nine  years,  and 


in  the  local  community  for  one  year. 
The  Federal  Government  also  reim- 
burses the  State  for  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  old  age  assistance  to  the 
extent  of  5  %  of  the  Federal  grant 
in  aid. 

The  Federal  Government  goes 
even  further  in  encouraging  States 
to  extend  the  application  of  existing 
Mothers'  Aid  laws.  It  offers  reim- 
bursement equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  States  (un- 
der an  approved  plan)  for  the  care 
of  dependent  children.  In  practical- 
ly all  of  our  existing  mothers'  aid 
laws,  however,  the  aid  is  limited  to 
a  mother  who  is  caring  for  her  chil- 
dren in  her  own  home.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  child  does  not  need  to  be  living 
with  its  mother.  The  Federal  Act 
allows  the  State  to  define  a  depend- 
ent child  as,  "a  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  who  has  been  deprived 
of  parental  support,  or  care  by  reason 
of  the  death,  continued  absence  from 
the  home  or  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity of  a  parent  and  who  is  living 
with  his  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  brother,  sister,  step- 
father, step-mother,  step-brother, 
step-sister,  uncle  or  aunt,  in  a  place 
of  residence  maintained  by  one  or 
more  of  such  relatives  at  his  or  their 
own  home."  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  dependent  children 
are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  will  have 
an  ultimate  greater  effect  on  the  wel- 
fare set-up  than  any  other  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

The  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  the 
blind  are  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  the  aged  except  that  there 
is  no  age  requirement  in  the  case  of 
the  blind. 

"PO  what  extent  have  the  Western 
States  qualified  for  Federal  as- 
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sistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act? 

I  hesitate  to  even  attempt  to  an- 
swer that  question,  because  condi- 
tions in  every  State  are  changing  so 
rapidly  that  what  is  true  today  may 
not  have  been  true  yesterday,  and 
what  was  true  yesterday  may  not 
be  true  today.  I  secured  a  report 
last  night,  however,  which  gave  the 
latest  information  available  from 
Washington,  and  that  report  showed 
that  the  following  States  among 
those  that  I  have  named  have  quali- 
fied under  the  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act :  for  old  age  assist- 
ance— Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico ;  for  aid  to  the  blind — 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  for  aid  to  dependent 
children — Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

I  understand  in  addition  that  the 
Legislature  of  Colorado  is  now  in 
session  for  the  express  purpose  of 
framing  such  laws  as  will  enable 
Colorado  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
qualify  for  its  benefits. 

Oregon  and  California  have  quali- 
fied for  unemployment  insurance, 
but  for  none  of  the  grants-in-aid 
features  of  the  Security  Act.  Mon- 
tana and  Nevada  have  apparently 
not  qualified  for  any  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

What  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment require  in  order  that  a  State 
may  qualify  for  these  grants?  Here 
is  where  the  opportunity  ends,  and 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  of 
those  who  understand  welfare  prob- 
lems begin.  The  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  not 
complicated.  A  State  must  offer  a 
plan  for  caring  for  these  classes  of 
unemployables  that  complies  with  the 
following  requirements :  A  single 
State  agency  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  plan. 


If  it  is  a  plan  of  State  supervision 
and  County  administration,  then  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  must  be  man- 
datory in  every  County  of  the  State. 
There  must  be  financial  participation 
by  the  State.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  Counties  put  up  money,  the  State 
itself  must  contribute  to  the  funds. 
There  must  be  an  opportunity  for 
any  person  who  is  refused  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  to  appeal  to  the  state 
supervising  agency.  A  State  must 
guarantee  satisfactory  standards  of 
administration  for  the  Act,  and  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  reference 
to  statistical  and  financial  reports 
covering  the  administration  of  the 
act. 

T  ASSUME  that  you  have  asked 
yourselves  as  Relief  Society 
workers,  What  can  we  do?  If  you 
believe  in  this  method  of  taking  care 
of  these  classes  of  people  in  need, 
you  should  first  of  all  do  your  ut- 
most to  see  that  your  State  qualifies 
under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  That  will  mean,  in  most 
cases,  that  ultimately,  if  not  immedi- 
ately or  before  qualifying,  your 
State  must  have  a  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  or  the  equivalent. 
It  is  our  obligation,  as  people  who 
know  something  about  welfare  ad- 
ministration, to  exert  our  influence 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  see 
that  these  State  Departments  are  set 
up  in  a  suitable  manner  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  so  that  they  will  not 
become  footballs  of  politics  in  the 
future,  and  to  see  that  the  methods 
of  administration  prescribed  are  as 
fine  as  we  know  how  to  make  them 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  wel- 
fare work. 

In  many  cases  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  the   State   until   the   Legislature 
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meets.  Our  greatest  difficulty  here 
in  Utah  was  the  fact  that  our  aid 
laws  were  not  mandatory  on  the 
various  Counties.  We  avoided  that 
difficulty  and  succeeded  in  qualify- 
ing by  entering  into  written  agree- 
ments with  every  County  of  the 
State  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
County  Commissioners  of  these 
Counties  agreed  to  disburse  their 
help  to  the  blind  and  the  aged  and 
dependent  children  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government,  in  return  for  the  help 
which  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments gave  to  them.  The  provi- 
sions of  law  creating  our  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  author- 
ized the  County  Commissioners  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  take  such  action 
as  was  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions 
of  policy  in  the  setting  up  of  your 
welfare  machinery  which  you  will 
hear  discussed,  and  on  which  you 
should  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
some  influence  in  your  communities. 
First  of  all  I  want  to  urge  you,  in 
setting  up  your  machinery  for  wel- 
fare work  in  your  States,  not  to  be 
content  to  set  it  up  for  those  only 
who  fit  into  the  categories  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  blind,  aged 
and  dependent  children.  While  you 
are  making  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  make  it  broad  enough  so 
that  it  can  supervise  the  welfare  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  those  who  do  not 
fit  into  the  categories  as  well  as  those 
who  do.  We  find  in  our  State  today 
almost  as  many  unemployables 
whom  we  cannot  place  on  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  program 
and  who  do  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act, 


as  there  are  persons  who  can  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Your 
program  should  be  broad  enough  so 
that  your  State  can  supervise  the 
whole  welfare  problem.  Another 
reason  is  because  under  your  Secur- 
ity program,  your  Counties  will  be 
called  upon  to  participate  financially. 
If  we  are  not  careful  we  will  find 
those  who  fit  into  the  program  sup- 
ported with  State  and  Federal  help 
will  have  all  the  funds,  and  those 
who  do  not  will  have  no  care  what- 
ever because  County  funds  will  be 
exhausted  in  the  care  of  the  other 
groups.  See  that  your  program  is 
made  broad  enough  to  cover  all  your 
welfare  problems. 

HpHERE  is  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  basis  of  eligibility 
for  these  benefits.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  basis  for  eligibility 
in  all  cases  where  grants-in-aid  ap- 
ply, as  against  insurance  features, 
should  be  "need."  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  basis  of  eligibility  should 
be  as  low  as  the  basis  of  eligibility 
under  the  old  poor  laws  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Under  those  laws 
persons  had  to  be  destitute,  they  had 
to  dispose  of  everything  they  had,  to 
be  in  a  position  to  receive  help.  I 
believe  that  we  should  accept  a  stand- 
ard which  makes  an  applicant  eligible 
for  assistance  if  he  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  provide  for  himself 
and  family  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  a  decent  and  healthful  liv- 
ing. We  must  be  careful* in  setting 
up  standards  of  eligibility,  especially 
in  the  field  of  dependent  children, 
that  we  do  not  put  a  premium  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  family.  In 
our  State  for  a  long  time  we  have 
put  a  premium  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  family.  Under  Mothers'  Aid 
we  have  been  giving  an  average  of 
about  $5.00  per  child  per  month,  but 
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if   the   family  breaks  up,   and  the  the  social  worker  say,   "You  have 

children  become  dependent  or  ne-  relatives  who  should  take  care  of 

glected,  they  are  committed  to  the  you,"  or,  "You  cannot  get  assistance, 

care  of  some  children's  agency,  and  you  will  have  to  starve  unless  your 

then  the  County  is  required  to  pro-  relatives  take  care  of  you."    Perhaps 

vide  $15.00  a  month   for  the  care  that  is  unwise  and  impractical  but 

of  each  child.    Why  not  prevent  the  surely   we  can   say   legitimately   to 

family   from   being  broken   up   by  those  people,  "If  you  desire  the  bene- 

making  the  care  in  the  family  ade-  fits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 

quate  enough  so  that  there  will  be  which  are  of  a  higher  standard  than 

no  incentive  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  of   our  old  poor  laws,  your 

the  family.     If  we  are  not  alert  in  relatives  must  assist.     If  the  rela- 

this  matter  our  basis  of  eligibility  tives  being  able  will  not  assist,  unless 

and  standards  of   assistance  under  we  can  force  them  to  assist  under 

the  Security  Act  are  still  going  to  the  law,  all  we  can  do  is  to  take  care 

leave   a   premium   on   breaking   up  of  the  needy  applicant  under  the  old 

homes,  and  we  should  fight  that.  relief    measures    provided    in    our 

In  the  case  of  the  blind,  we  should  Counties  and  States, 
be  careful  not  to  grant  aid  without 

requiring  that  they  take  advantage  VJTTHAT  about  the  requirement 
of  opportunities,  for  training.  We  VV  of  liens  on  the  homes  of  re- 
do not  want  to  make  them  feel  they  cipients  of  old  age  assistance  ?  The 
are  helpless,  and  must  be  permanent-  papers  are  full  of  protests  against 
ly  cared  for.  If  there  is  educational  liens  being  placed  on  the  homes  of 
and  vocational  training  available  see  aged  people.  If  you  provide  for  liens 
that  they  are  required  to  take  it  in  or-  on  the  homes  of  those  receiving  old 
der  to  be  eligible  for  assistance.  age  assistance,  see  to  it  that  the  lien 

WUAT     r  ,,  .,.,.,       r  is  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  to 

rlAl   of  the  responsibility  of  •    ,  ,1    ,    .,  .     u 

1  ,_.       •>      A  •       ,  reimburse:  that  it  cannot    be    en- 

relatives?     Are  you  going  to  forced  ^  after  the  death  of  the 

make  relatives  take  care  of  those  m  d  n  or  the  se  of  the 

need  before  you  give  them  assistance  d  n      If  this  is  done  there 

from  the  public  treasury?  I  be heye  can  be  no  iMe  hardship  on  any 

hat  there  is  a  value  sociologically  in  a    d  n  where  the  State  requires 

the  laws  which  require  members  of  a  ,j       because  the  a    d  n  him. 

a  family  to  take  care  of  their  own.  self  cannot  guff      and  the  om    effecf 

It  stabilizes  and  strengthens  family  ;s  to  r      ire  the  children  who  have 

life  to  have  such  laws.    A  member  of  f ai]ed  tQ  take  care  of  their  t 

a  family  should  not  be  required  to  t0  reimburse  the  State  and  County 

help  his  relatives  if  by  helping  them  bef ore  th  fit  Qut  of  the 

he  pushes  himself  down  be  ow  the  t     which  ^  oM  ,e  bav£    £th_ 

dependency  line,  or  below  the  line  /red  tQ  t  ^^g  in  stheir 

where  he  can  provide  for  himself  oM  ^here  u  this  additional 

and   family  the   minimum   require-  advanf        in  such  a  lien_it  enables 

ments  for  a  decent  and  healthful  hv-  the  Stafe        extend  the  benefits  of 

mg,  but  if  a  relative  can  assist  a  ,•       -,,  „  ^       u 

b    4         r  u-    r      m     •  j      uu  the  old  age  allowance  to  people  who 

member  of  his  family  in  need  with-  .  s  %   r        . 

out  reducing  himself  below  the  line  ^ave  some  Property,    and    permits 

of  a  decent  and  healthful  living,  he  them  to  llve  in  their  homes'  rather 

should  be  required  to  do  so.     Who  than  requiring  them  to  sell  all  they 

would  be  the  judge?  Shall  we  let  have  and  make  themselves  destitute 
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before  the  allowance  provided  by  the  thing  of  the  value  of  training  in  wel- 
Social  Security  Act  can  be  provided  fare  work,  see  to  it  that  some  pro- 
to  them.  vision  is  made  for  securing  and  main- 
__TATATTAr  taining  standards  of  personnel  in 
piNALLY,  the  welfare  system  set  departments,  both  State  and 
up  in  your  States  should  provide  local  That  is  one  of  the  most  dif . 
for  local  financial  participation  in  ficult  of  wdfare  probiems. 
connection  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral grants.  I  believe  that  no  matter  '"PHE  Social  Security  Act  is  not 
how  fine  the  rules  and  regulations  perfect  by  any  means.  We  shall 
emanating  from  Washington  or  the  without  doubt  have  changes  in  the 
State  Capitol  may  be,  they  will  not  law  and  its  administration  for  many 
assure  as  fine  an  administration  of  years,  but  as  a  whole  I  believe  that 
Welfare  laws  as  can  be  secured  if  it  is  the  greatest  single  step  which 
your  local  people  have  to  put  up  part  this  Government  has  ever  taken  to 
of  the  money,  and  so  have  an  interest  unify  our  welfare  service  and  safe- 
in  seeing  that  the  welfare  laws  are  guard  people  against  the  major  haz- 
properly  administered.  See  that  your  ards  of  life.  It  affords  us  as  wel- 
local  people  bear  part  of  the  burden,  fare  workers  a  great  opportunity 
and,  you  especially  who  know  some-  and  an  enormous  responsibility. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 

II  dancing  floor,  his  cool  eyes  studying 

her  face. 

HELEN  moved  away  in  the  "I  think  it's  marvelous.  Today  as 
arms  of  the  stranger.  She  we  came  up  out  of  the  desert  and 
was  in  a  new  world.  The  drove  into  this  magnificent  forest, 
music  was  crude ;  the  floor  rough.  I  was  thrilled !  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Her  partner's  khaki  trousers,  leather  this  old  mountain  knows  a  million 
leggings,  buckskin  vest  decorated  secrets." 
with  bright  Indian  designs,  was  a  •  Heyden  laughed  cynically, 
costume  unlike  that  of  any  other  "I  always  wonder  just  how  much 
dancing  partner  she  had  ever  had.  you  Easterners  are  putting  on  when 
Her  own  sport  clothes  were  quite  in  you  rave  about  the  West.  Why,  for 
keeping  with  the  occasion.  How  years  my  dad  and  Uncle  Billy  Cross- 
strange  and  unreal  it  all  was.  Sud-  ly  chased  cattle  over  this  country 
denly  she  realized  that  apart  from  and  didn't  even  know  there  was  any- 
her  finding  out  about  her  father,  and  thing  grand  about  the  big  gorge  out 
adjusting  to  her  separation  from  there,  or  this  patch  of  timber  on  the 
George,  she  was  tasting  a  new  life —  back  of  the  old  Buckskin.  To  them 
a  life  which  perhaps  should  have  by  it  was  just  good  cattle  country." 
rights  been  hers.  Was  he  trying  to  tease  her,  or 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  old  had  he  no  appreciation  for  the  coun- 
Kaibab?"  Steve  Hayden  asked.  He  try?  She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  at 
guided  her  easily  over    the    crude  least  her  father  had  sensed  some- 
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thing  of  the  wonder  of  the  place,  but 
instead  she  asked, 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  can  ride 
through  that  forest  and  not  feel — 
well,  I  don't  know  just  how  to  say 
it — but  sort  of  lifted  out  of  your- 
self?" 

He  laughed  again,  his  bronzed 
cheeks  crinkling  about  his  eyes. 

"I've  sure  rode  through  it  hun- 
dreds of  times  without  feeling  any 
wings.  It  often  seems  more  like  a 
big  demon,  piling  up  long  miles  of 
hard  riding.,, 

At  least,  his  ugly  simile  indicated 
a  bit  of  imagination.  He  was  an 
interesting  puzzle.  He  was  large 
and  well  proportioned,  but  she  could 
hardly  agree  with  Miss  Fitzgerald 
that  he  was  handsome.  His  mouth 
was  too  large  and  his  dark  brows  too 
shaggy,  and  a  conspicuous  red  scar 
zigzagged  across  his  right  temple. 
But  she  had  seen  few  faces  more 
interesting.  That  tender  twist  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  denied  the 
cynicism  of  his  eyes,  and  his  chin 
suggested  resolution  and  courage. 

"If  the  forest  takes  your  breath/' 
he  said  a  moment  later,  "Wait  until 
you  see  the  canyon  from  Point  Sub- 
lime, or  Cape  Royal,  or  Bright  An- 
gel. If  you  are  staying  over  here  at 
the  Park  for  a  few  days,  how  about 
riding  out  to  Point  Sublime  in  the 
morning?  There  are  views  you  can 
get  from  a  horse's  back  that  a  bus 
or  car  can't  take  you  to." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  do  it!  Perhaps, 
though,  my  riding  experience  has 
been  inadequate  for  such  a  trip." 

"Not  with  Maje  to  take  you.  That 
horse  has  carried  greener  tourists 
than  you  up  the  old  trails." 

"Do  you — is  it  part  of  your  busi- 
ness to — take  out  parties  ?" 

He  grinned.  "Well,  no.  I  don't 
exactly  run  a  dude  concern,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  But  sometimes 
when  I'm  not  busy  on  the  range,  I 


like  to  ride  out  just  to  keep  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  old  gorge." 

"I'm  glad  you  don't  happen  to  be 
busy  tomorrow." 

"So  am  I.  It's  fun  to  introduce 
kids  like  you  to  the  old  king." 

Helen  flushed.  She  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  at  the  familiar  term, 
or  at  the  warm  smile  in  the  grey 
eyes  which  for  the  moment  had  for- 
gotten their  brooding.  Quite  abrupt- 
ly she  asked, 

"Who  is  this  interesting  Billy 
Crossly  who  used  to  run  cattle  with 
your  father?" 

"He's  that  old  scout  you  were 
talking  to  a  while  ago ;  the  one  who 
told  the  story  about  Uncle  Jim 
Owens  and  the  cougars." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  just  who  or 
what  is  he  ?  What  makes  him  a  char- 
acter everyone  notices  and  talks 
about?" 

"Oh,  Uncle  Billy's  a  part  of  the 
scenery  and  the  history  we're  capital- 
izing on  out  here  since  some  of  you 
easterners  discovered  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  let  us  in  on  it.  He 
knows  the  old  mountain  by  heart,  as 
you  gathered  from  his  story.  He 
sort  of  feels  that  he's  in  cahoots 
with  that  spirit  of  the  mountain  you 
were  talking  about  a  minute  ago.  He 
knew  the  country  when  it  was  just 
cattle  land,  before  there  was  a  na- 
tional preserve  or  any  of  the  restric- 
tions that  have  put  the  jinks  on  the 
real  West." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  real 
West  ?"  What  could  be  more  western 
than  what  she  was  seeing  and  expe- 
riencing at  this  very  moment. 

"It  was  the  real  West  when  the 
country  was  owned  by  the  old  cattle 
kings  who  fought  over  the  best  range 
sections  and  watering  holes,  and 
made  a  real  ceremony  out  of  round- 
ups and  brandings  and  shippings." 

The  music  stopped.  Steve  clapped 
for  an  encore,  but  the  bus-driver  in- 
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terrupted.  Would  Helen  come  and 
see  if  he  had  taken  off  all  her  lug- 
gage? 

She  followed  him  from  the  hall, 
and  when  she  returned,  Steve  Hey- 
den  was  dancing  with  the  dark  wom- 
an in  the  striped  riding  habit  who, 
according  to  Miss  Fitzgerald's  lady 
Walter  Winchell,  should  be  barred 
from  the  mountain.  Helen  smiled. 
The  woman  was  unusually  attractive. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  how  her 
place  could  be  a  rendezvous  for  men, 
and  she  herself  unpopular  with  the 
ladies.  She  studied  the  moving  fig- 
ures. How  grotesque  it  all  was: 
waitresses  in  green  aprons  dancing 
with  city  financiers;  cowboys  in 
leather  chaps  and  gauntlets,  and 
road  hands  in  corduroys  and  khaki, 
guiding  sophisticated  society  tourists 
over  the  floor.  What  sort  of  life 
had  her  father's  boyhood  been  out 
here  in  the  days  of  the  old  West  to 
which  young  Heyden  had  referred? 

What  if  she  should  discover  that 
some  of  the  land,  some  of  the  cattle 
on  this  mountain  really  belonged  to 
her?  It  wasn't  at  all  probable,  of 
course,  that  such  a  fairy-like  thing 
should,  after  all  these  years  come  to 
pass — but  if  it  could,  how  it  would 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  her  fu- 
ture. 

V^OOD  RUSSELL  broke  in  up- 
on her  musings. 
"If  you're  going  to  stay  with  us 
awhile,  Mrs.  Latimer,  I'm  sure  you'd 
like  to  meet  some  of  these  folks. 
We  get  an  interesting  group  of  peo- 
ple out  here.  Every  summer  we  have 
a  cosmopolitan  little  community 
made  up  of  tourists,  artists,  scien- 
tists, besides  our  own  local  brands 
of  cowpunchers,  rangers,  road- 
workers,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the 
people  have  their  own  cabins  and 
some  stay  here  with  us.  But  they 
all  join  in  our  social  life." 


He  led  her  across  the  room. 

"Mrs.  Hawley,  may  I  present 
Mrs.  Latimer  ?"  They  were  in  front 
of  the  fat  woman  Miss  Fitzgerald 
had  pointed  out  as  the  lady  who 
came  out  to  keep  her  husband  from 
flirting.  "Mrs.  Hawley,"  Russell 
explained,  "has  a  mansion  up  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  she  leaves  it  to  come 
out  here  and  have  a  good  time  with 
us  every  summer." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  blame  her,"  said 
Helen. 

"Oh,  I  don't  come  because  I  spe- 
cially like  camping  out,  but  my  hus- 
band has  a  cattle  ranch  out  here,  and 
my  daughter  insists  on  coming,  so  I 
consider  it's  my  duty  to  come  and 
take  care  of  them." 

"This  is  Miss  Bernice  Hawley," 
Russell  said,  presenting  the  little 
blonde  sitting  beside  the  mother. 

"Mamma,  just  thinks  she  has  to 
come,"  the  girl  pouted.  "I'd  be  all 
right  without  her." 

A  little  farther  down  the  line 
Helen  met  Mr.  Hawley  to  whom, 
she  took  an  instant  dislike.  His 
small  blue  eyes  were  shifty.  He 
looked  at  one  from  the  corners  of 
them.  He  seemed  coarse  and  sensu- 
ous. No  wonder  his  wife  knew  he'd 
flirt  with  every  woman  he  met ;  but 
how  could  any  woman  respond  to  his 
advances  ? 

He  asked  her  to  dance,  but  she 
told  him  she  wanted  to  meet  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

V\7"HEN  she  and  Russell  came  to 
the  group  around  Uncle  Billy, 
the  old  scout  excused  himself  to  the 
others, 

"I  recall  that  I  promised  this 
young  lady  I'd  telll  her  something 
about  the  early  days  out  here.  Let's 
go  back  by  the  fire." 

"Now  just  what  is  it  you  want  to 
know?  My  guess  is  that  you're  a 
writer  and  you  want  some  Indian 
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stories,  or  maybe  some  unusual  dope 
for  a  travel  article." 

"No,  I'm  not  a  writer."  Heleo 
hesitated.  Should  she  tell  this  old 
friend  of  her  father's  who  she  was 
and  what  she  wanted  to  know  ?  Not 
just  yet,  unless  he  guessed. 

"I  was  interested  in  what  you 
were  telling  about  the  days  when  this 
country  was  owned  by  what  you 
called  big  cattle  kings.  Were  there 
many  of  them,  and  do  they  still  own 
their  property?" 

"No  and  yes.  In  the  old  days 
the  mountain  was  divided  into  a  doz- 
en or  so  big  ranches.  Each  cattle 
owner  claimed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
range-land  and  some  good  watering 
places.  In  them  days  big  bunches  of 
cattle  could  be  seen  most  anywheres 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  life  of  the 
cowboy  was  really  as  interestin'  and 
as  adventuresome  as  you  folks  out 
East  ever  imagined  it  was. 

"But  that's  all  changed  since  the 
governments  took  this  big  chunk  for 
national  reserve  and  made  such  strict 
grazin'  laws.  The  old  cattle  barons 
was  all  pushed  off  this  part  of  the 
mountain  to  poorer  ranges.  A  lot  of 
'em  went  clean  out  of  business  be- 
fore they  died.  The  rest  of  'em 
didn't  leave  much  of  the  real  ro- 
mance of  the  old  days  to  their  fol- 
lowers." 

"But,  are  there  still  men  out  here 
whom  you  might  call  cattle  kings?" 

"Well,  there's  Hawley  over  there. 
He  owns  a  big  herd.  But  he  ain't 
a  cattle  king  in  the  way  the  old 
timers  was.  He  didn't  grow  up  out 
of  the  country  like  they  did,  startin' 
as  a  cowhand  or  a  bronco-buster, 
and  workin'  up  gradual  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  outfit  of  his  own.  And 
he  can't  make  his  own  laws  and  en- 
force 'em  like  they  used  to." 

"What  about  yourself,  Mr.  Cross- 
ly ?  You've  always  lived  here  haven't 
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you  ?  Didn't  you  ever  become  a  cattle 
king?" 

"Not  so's  you'd  notice  it."  There 
was  a  touch  of  wistfulness  in  his 
laugh.  "I  didn't  have  the  knack, 
somehow,  of  gittin'  ahead.  I  did 
have  ambitions  once,  though.  Me 
and  Sam  Huntsman  and  Steve  Hey- 
den's  dad  used  to  plan  what  we  was 
goin'  to  do." 

Helen  waited  as  eager  as  a  child. 
But  the  old  man  paused  and  sat  look- 
ing into  space.  Finally  she  recalled 
him. 

"Mr.  Crossly,  where  is  Sam 
Huntsman  now?" 

He  started  and  his  quick,  dark 
eyes  looked  almost  frightened. 

"They're  both  gone,"  he  answered 
slowly,  "and  the  business  they  was 
doin'  so  well  with — but  you  wouldn't 
be  interested  in  that  story.  It's  got 
too  many  sad  or  unfinished  chapters 
in  it." 

She  was  disappointed.  The  con- 
versation had  promised  so  much. 
How  could  she  get  him  talking 
again  ? 

An  outside  door  opened  and  a 
man  entered.  Uncle  Billy  got  to 
his  feet. 

"There's  the  doctor  from  the 
Lodge.  I've  got  to  ask  him  how 
young  Rockwood  is.  An  aviator  who 
takes  folks  over  the  canyon,"  he  ex- 
plained, "had  a  little  accident  tonight 
and  we  sent  for  Doc  Grosbeck." 

Helen  started.  Her  eyes  sought 
the  newcomer. 

It  was  Ned  Grosbeck  standing 
there  by  the  door — George's  college 
pal  who  had  been  best  man  at  her 
wedding. 

Quickly  she  slipped  from  the 
room.    If  only  he  had  not  seen  her. 

"LJELEN  awoke.    Where  was  she  ? 
She  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
rough  log  ceiling  to  the  small  win- 
dow opposite  her  bed    framing    a 
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wide  sweep  of  pine  trees.  She  re- 
membered. 

She  had  chosen  instead  of  a  room 
in  the  hotel  this  cabin.  The  walls 
were  of  split  logs ;  the  floor  of  rough 
pine  boards.  The  plank  door  and 
two  windows  opened  out  to  the  val- 
ley. The  sun  was  streaming  through 
yellow  cretonne  curtains,  and  she 
could  hear  a  squirrel  chattering  just 
outside  her  door. 

She  got  up  and  crossed  to  the 
window.  Down  in  the  grassy  flat, 
scores  of  deer  were  feeding.  They 
seemed  a  definite  part  of  a  carefully 
arranged  landscape.  The  pines  and 
quaking  aspens  bordering  the  valley 
appeared  to  have  been  marshalled 
in  orderly  troops  and  marched  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  slopes. 
What  countless  numbers  of  trees ! 
Some  of  them  must  have  stood  there 
for  ages.  Others  were  slender  and 
more  freshly  green.  She  breathed  in 
the  clean  air,  and  felt  again  that 
strange  mystic  personality  she  had 
mentioned  to  Steve  Heyden  the  eve- 
ning before — intangible,  brooding, 
profound.  "The  spirit  of  the  Kai- 
bab,"  she  whispered. 

She  was  washing  her  face  and 
hands  in  cold  water  from  a  crockery 
pitcher  on  the  small  washstand, 
when  she  heard  steps  approaching. 


She  slipped  on  the  orange  and  brown 
sport  dress  she  had  taken  from  her 
traveling  case  and  answered  the  rap 
on  the  door. 

"A  letter  for  you  Mrs.  Latimer." 
The  waitress  handed  her  a  square 
envelope. 

It  was  from  Fred  Grosbeck. 

"Dear  Helen, 

"What  luck  to  find  you  here !  I  couldn't 
be  sure  it  was  you  when  I  first  saw  you 
last  night,  it  was  such  a  surprise;  and 
by  the  time  I  had  checked  with  Russell, 
you  had  disappeared. 

"Perhaps  you  and  George  didn't  know  I 
had  been  appointed  medical  director  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Lodge  at  Bright  Angel 
Point.  You've  no  idea  how  surprised  and 
delighted  I  am  to  find  you  here. 

"Where's  George?  I  must  have  a  visit. 
Russell  tells  me  you're  going  to  stay  here 
at  the  Park  for  a  few  daj-s  before  coming 
on  to  the  Lodge.  Don't  make  it  too  long. 
I'll  be  looking  for  you. 

"As  ever, 

"Fred." 

Helen  crumpled  the  letter.  What 
beastly  luck !  She'd  wanted  to  get 
away  from  everything  that  would 
remind  her  of  George  until  she  could 
be  absolutely  sure  about  her  decision 
to  make  a  complete  break  with  him. 
Fred,  of  course  would  try  to  per- 
suade her  to  go  back. 

(To  be  continued) 


Woman's  Responsibility  as  a  Buyer  of 
Textiles  and  Clothing 

By  Vilate  Elliott,  Professor  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  B.  Y.  U. 

"The  economy  of   right  uses  depends  largely  upon  the  homemaker." 
"To  woman  it  is  given  to  add   many-fold   to   the   enjoyment   which 
the  wealth  products  of  industry  are  able  to  secure." 

THE  conditions  of  the  Ameri-  much  of  the  housework  done  by  her 

can  home  have  changed  rad-  mother  has  been  taken  out  of  the 

ically  in  the  last  fifty  years,  home ;  yet  the  responsibility  has  not 

The  woman  of  today  can  no  longer  been  lessened.     As  the  work  in  the 

do  the  things  her  mother  did ;   so  home  decreased,  the  problem  of  buy- 
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ing  increased.  Most  of  the  things  mother  spends  any  of  the  family  in- 
formerly  manufactured  in  the  home  come,  she  does  it  only  under  his  di- 
or,  in  many  instances,  grown  in  the  rection  or  he  goes  with  her  and  is 
home  garden,  are  now  purchased,  the  deciding  factor  as  to  the  kind 
Our  mothers  had  their  milk  and  egg  and  quality  of  the  article  she  buys, 
money,  which  supplied  many  of  the  If  she  is  given  any  money  at  all,  she 
everyday  wants.  These  reasons,  is  expected  to  give  a  strict  account- 
connected  with  the  decrease  in  the  ing  of  it.  Frequently,  with  her  lack 
purchasing  power  of  money,  have  of  experience  and  business  knowl- 
greatly  augmented  her  expenditures,  edge,  she  is  unable  to  do  this, 
until  the  demands  are  more  numer- 
ous and  the  responsibility  greater  A  woman  once  said  to  me,  "I 
than  ever  before,  so  that  the  success  sometimes  wish  I  were  back  behind 
or  failure  of  this,  the  twentieth  cen-  mv  stenographer's  desk.  All  our 
tury  woman,  depends  upon  her  abil-  family  troubles  are  over  money.  My 
ity  to  adapt  herself  to  the  present  husband  thinks  I  am  not  capable  of 
conditions.  spending  the  portion  of  his  salary  al- 
lowed for  the  house.  When  I  was 
A  SCHEDULE  for  gaining  the  a  stenographer  I  at  least  had  the 
best  results  in  spending  one's  privilege  of  spending  my  own  mon- 
time,  money  and  effort  should  be  ey.  I  earn  the  money  we  use  as 
deliberately  formed  and  then  ad-  much  as  he  does."  And  she  was 
hered  to  as  closely  as  possible.  But  rjght.  The  income  brought  into  the 
even  then  failure  and  discourage-  home  is  earned  as  much  by  the  moth- 
ment  come.  No  one  but  a  woman  er  as  by  the  father ;  it  is  just  a  di- 
knows  the  motives,  the  plans,  the  vision  0f  tne  labor.  She  does  not  go 
hopes  which  actuate  her  in  spending  to  an  0ffice  every  morning,  but  she 
all  she  has  to  spend ;  but  when  she  has  all  the  care  and  responsibility 
has  given  freely  of  her  time  and  ef-  0f  the  home  and  children ;  in  many 
fort  and  the  results  are  unsatisfac-  cases  thjs  ;s  far  the  heavier  burden, 
tory,  she  feels  she  has  failed  indeed,  when  a  man  cannot  see  that  his  wife 
However,  with  her  experience,  has  equal  rights  with  him  in  spending 
coupled  with  the  cooperation  of  the  income,  particularly  that  portion 
others  and  united  with  the  many  that  is  spent  for  the  home,  there  is 
public  .  demonstrations  and  the  op-  a  lack  of  right  understanding  and  of 
portunities  afforded  in  vocational  kind  and  sympathetic  cooperation, 
training,  with  a  determination  to  The  mother  knows  the  needs  of  the 
meet  her  difficulties  squarely,  she  house  better.  She  can  arrange  her 
will  renew  her  efforts  ;  she  will  make  time  for  shopping  better,  and  she  is 
herself  competent  as  a  spender.  Then  usually  a  more  capable  judge  of 
and  then  only  will  she  begin  to  have  clothing.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  handling  the  even  if  a  woman  is  a  poor  buyer  and 
money  with  which  she  has  been  pro-  has  very  little  business  ability,  with 
vided.  the  aid  of  a  kindly  husband  to  help 

her  keep  accounts,  a  determination 
TN  some  families,  the  mother  is  to  learn,  and  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
not  the  buyer;  the  father  earns  ing  given  to  her,  she  will  succeed, 
the  money  and  then  retains  the  right  She  will  have  satisfaction  in  spend- 
to  spend  it;  he  decides  on  the  vital  ing  the  money  her  husband  has 
needs  of  the  home  and  family.    If  a  brought  into  the  home,  showing  him 
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how  efficient  she  can  be  in  making  viduality  and  better  materials   for 

the  amount  cover  the  needs  of  the  less  money  than  she  could  buy  one 

family.  ready-to-wear.  But  she  must  be  sure 

of  her  dressmaker.  An  amateur  can- 
V\7'OMEN  are  responsible  for  the  not  always  visualize  styles  from  pat- 
quality  of  goods  on  the  mar-  terns.  She  may  place  too  much  em- 
ket.  They  think  of  themselves  as  phasis  on  the  technique  at  the  ex- 
buyers  not  as  demanders,  yet  the  pense  of  construction ;  in  such  cases, 
supply  is  dependent  upon  the  de-  the  dress  is  not  always  satisfactory, 
mand.  The  demander  not  only  ere-  Other  families  buy  the  ready-to- 
ates  the  supply,  but  she  is  responsible  wear  almost  entirely ;  they  keep  their 
to  a  degree  for  the  character  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  minimum  by  having 
supply ;  therefore  she  will  not  get  practically  one  dress  at  a  time.  They 
the  best  supply  until  she  learns  best  wear  it  until  it  is  soiled  or  loses  its 
how  to  make  her  demands.  If  she  freshness,  then  cast  it  aside  and  pur- 
desires  a  higher  and  more  practical  chase  a  new  one.  This  type  of  worn- 
quality  of  goods  placed  on  the  mar-  an  never  has  anything  really  nice, 
ket,  she  must  demand  it  wisely  and  her  clothes  are  usually  of  an  inferior 
intelligently :  in  this  way  she  will  grade,  made  in  the  latest  fashion  and 
help  determine  production.  purchased  with  little  regard  to  their 

Ready-to-wear    clothing    is    fre-  durability, 
quently  put  together  so  poorly  it  has  There  "   stll1l  ano*her  Zrou?  ?f 

to  be  gone  over  before  it  can  be  wom™  who    plan    their    wardrobe 

worn ;  fasteners  sewed  on,  seams  re-  t^lly'    They  haye  fewer  gowns, 

sewed,  threads  fastened,  and  numer-  but  the^  are  °f  the  bett<Lr  ^  The7 

ous  other  little  details.    This  should  bu^  one  each  season.    Great  care  is 

be  taken  into  account  when  buying,  exerclf d  ™  W11^  tbls  Sown>  a\lt 

it  forms  bad  habits  of  dealing  with  mif  last  for  fveral  sea?0I?s>  the 

worthless  imitations,  it  has  its  effect  ^5  niust  be  [astin^  artlstlc'  arJd 

on  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  maker  of  ^elusive.    Each  year  they  may  add 

the  article.     A  real  workman  takes  a  drf  suor  S0™°    %  ^^  *?  their 

little   pleasure   in   making   such   an  wardrobe  which  will  make  it  pos- 

article,  his  joy  is  in  creating  from  sblle  for.them  to  be  presentable  on 

good  material  something  worthy  of  a11  occasions.  J  Such  a  woman  can 

his  time  and  effort.  aPPear  bet:ter  dressed  with  no  more 

cost  than  the  one  who  buys  a  cheaper 

COME  families  find  it  economical  ^f  of.  fW"  "?°re  ^Pf"^-   . 
O                           -lit  A  point   worth   remembering   in 

to  buy  materials  and  have  the  buying  is  f  or  each  woman  to  try  and 

dress  made  at  home  by  a  visiting  select  clothing  that  will  harmonize  in 

dressmaker,  or  put  it  out  to  be  made  color  with  her  own  coloring  and  with 

by  one.     If  the  woman  knows  her  what  clothing  she  already  has  in  her 

dressmaker,  she  can  frequently  get  ™ardr°be-     In  this  way  she  can  re- 

,  ,        ,         .  *  ,  ,.  ducc  the  number    of    wraps,  hats, 

a  dress  of   style,   with  good  lines,  gioveS)  shoeS)  and  hosiery,  since  they 

more  exclusive,  with  greater  indi-  will  all  fit  into  the  same  color  scheme. 
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PHE  intelligent  buyer  must  have  There  is  a  class,  however,  who 
a  knowledge  of  conditions  of  demonstrate  a  lack  of  ability  as  pur- 
industries,  of  manufacturers,  of  chasers  by  indulging  in  every  fad  of 
branded  or  unbranded  clothing,  a  fashion;  who  feel  if  a  dress  shows 
common  knowledge  of  staple  mate-  any  signs  of  wear  it  should  be  cast 
rials,  their  widths,  prices,  their  wear-  aside ;  a  dress  that  has  been  worn 
ing  qualities,  their  fastness  to  sun  long  enough  to  have  been  seen  by 
and  water,  what  materials  wear  best  one's  acquaintances  is  no  longer 
for  certain  purposes.  She  should  wearable.  "Change  must  ever  be 
have  some  knowledge  of  costume  de-  the  keynote ;  what  was  worn  yester- 
sign  and  of  house  furnishings,  she  day  must  not  be  worn  today."  These 
should  know  the  simple  home  tests  fads  and  fashions  usually  lack  utili- 
of  materials  in  order  to  judge  of  ty;  they  are  made  in  such  a  way  as 
their  values  as  to  the  kind  of  raw  to  denote  the  year  or  even  the  season 
materials  used.  This  knowledge  will  of  the  year  they  were  used.  There 
bring  her  the  largest  possible  returns  is  a  constant  pressure  brought  to 
for  her  money.  bear  on  women  to  keep  in  touch  with 
She  needs  some  business  training  such  styles.  If  a  woman  is  suffi- 
to  estimate  her  expenses.  A  house-  ciently  determined,  she  will  see  the 
hold  budget  is  one  of  the  best  eco-  pitfalls  to  which  such  dressing  leads, 
nomic  methods  for  the  wise  spend-  but  it  does  make  it  hard  for  the 
ing  of  income.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  woman  who  really  wants  to  choose 
per  cent  allowed  for  clothing  can  be  wisely  and  who  wishes  to  keep  her 
spent  more  advantageously  by  know-  wardrobe  to  the  minimum  number 
ing  the  amount  she  can  spend  in  a  of  articles. 

given  length  of  time      She  should  Qne          t  difficuity  [n  shopping 

take  an  inventory  of  the  clothing  on  with  a  Hmited  amount  of  m          is 

hand,  then  try  to  provide  suitable  the  beautiful  window  displays,  the 
and  attractive  clothing  for  each  mem-  st  le  shows>  the  bi  of  adver_ 
ber  of  her  family.  Her  scheme  tisi  on  which  are  shown  the  very 
should  be  so  worked  out  that  not  articles  she  would  like>  but  does  not 
only  the  vital  needs  are  supplied,  but  particularly  need.  Often  her  desires 
some  of  the  wants  and  desires  should  are  so  strong  she  is  compietely  car- 
have  a  place  in  it.  This  makes  the  ried  away  for  the  time  and  buys 
burden  of  buying  easier.  some  of  these  things      She  wears 

JPVERY  woman  desires  decent,  them  a  few  times  with  the  thought 
wholesome,  and,  if  possible,  always  uppermost  that  she  did  not 
beautiful  clothing;  she  wishes  them  choose  wisely;  she  paid  too  much; 
to  be  comfortable  and,  to  a  degree,  she  used  money  that  should  have 
conform  to  the  prevailing  styles,  been  spent  for  other  clothing  of  a 
Two  essential  points  which  make  an  more  practical  nature.  One  derives 
article  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  its  very  little  satisfaction  out  of  such  a 
color  and  its  line.  If  she  has  but  a  purchase.  It  brings  to  mind  the  say- 
little  money  to  spend  and  exercises  ing  that  "he  who  buys  what  he  does 
good  judgment  and  good  taste  in  not  need  will  often  need  what  he 
spending  it,  she  is  much  safer  in  cannot  buy."  Also,  "In  olden  times 
this  whirlpool  of  fads  and  fashions,  women  thought  and  thought  and 
and  will  no  doubt  arrive  at  a  selec-  thought  before  the  spent,  now  they 
tion  of  right  choice  that  will  go  far  spend  and  then  think  and  think  and 
to  make  up  her  environment.  think." 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


JUNE — now  in  the  month  of  roses, 
sunshine  and  love  may  good  will 
vie  with  nature,  in  bounteous  gifts. 

A/TARIE  JOSE,  Belgian  crown 
princess  of  Italy,  before  en- 
gaging in  Red  Cross  work  in  eastern 
Africa  assisted  the  war  cause  at 
home  by  eliminating  all  luxuries  and 
all  wastage  of  light  and  heat  and 
reducing  food  costs  in  the  royal  pal- 
ace at  Naples. 

ORINCESS  ELIZABETH  and 
Margaret  Rose,  of  New  York, 
age  10  and  6  are  being  carefully 
trained  towards  the  possiblity  of  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  methods  of  the  late  Victoria  are 
still  paramount  in  the  royal  house- 
hold in  spite  of  modern  trends. 

MARGARET  MOORES  MAR- 
SHALL, research  expert  on 
the  status  of  women  in  work,  says, 
"Besides  training,  the  assets  of  per- 
sonality and  character  would  help 
in  raising  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  by  ability  to  do  one's  work 
well  and  intelligence  to  follow 
through  and  complete  the  task.  If 
women  would  dedicate  their  work 
along  this  line  they  would  help  raise 
the  minimum  wage  for  all  women. 

J^LIZABETH  CLEVENOT  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  and 
named  officer  of  the  Tunison  order 
of  Miham  Iftikar  for  research  work 
in  Northern  French  Africa.  Only 
two  women  have  attained  this  spe- 
cial rank. 

CONJA  HENIE,  Olympic  Figure- 
Skating  Champion,  has  decided 
to  become  professional  and  is  danc- 
ing her  way  on  skates  to  Hollywood. 


A  MELIA  EARHART  is  plan- 
ning another  solo  flight,  this 
time  around  the  world.  Purdue 
University  is  helping  finance  the  trip 
and  cooperating  in  the  preparation 
of  the  "flying  laboratory"  for  re- 
search work  in  aeronautics. 

A/TARY  SMITH,  age  22,  of  Ida- 
ho, made  her  maiden  plea  be- 
fore the  state  supreme  court,  after 
which  she  had  much  profound  advice 
for  women  aspirants  to  the  legal 
profession.  The  reporters  called  her 
a  second  Portia. 

A/TURIEL  LA  VON  GOOD- 
'1V1  SPEED,  of  Utah,  won  a  Dor- 
othy Stone  scholarship  award  which 
carries  a  film  contract  and  six  months 
training  in  drama. 

A/TME.  MARIA  SAVAGE  is  still 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
opera  though  past  71  years.  She 
says  of  all  the  great  stars  Caruso 
was  the  most  pleasant  to  work  with. 

A  MELIA  WOOLLEY  WARD- 
r%k  ROP,  80,  one  of  Utah's  most 
beloved  mothers,  and  a  devoted 
Church  worker,  died  early  last 
month.  She  was  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pio- 
neers, a  Gold  Star  mother,  and  an 
untiring  worker  in  the  Relief  So- 
ciety. 

DEARL  BUCK  will  probably  quit 
writing  for  awhile  and  devote 
her  talents  to  the  care  of  the  twin 
boys  recently  adopted. 
p  ERTRUDE  ATHERTON'S 
KJ  "The  Golden  Peacock,"  Mar- 
garet Banning's  "The  Iron  Will," 
Ann  Rand's  "We  the  Living,"  and 
"The  Lost  Generation,"  by  Maxine 
Davis,  are  new  books  of  unusual 
interest. 
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WHERE  THE  SEGO  LILLIES 
GROW 

By  Lydia  Hall 

There's  a  trail  I  love  to  follow 
In  a  western  desert  land, 
On  the  shining  hills  it  leads  me 
Through  the  rocks  and  through  the 

sand, 
Rocks  and  sand  agleam  with  color 
Like  a  crimson  sunset  glow 
To  a  place  of  wondrous  beauty 
Where  the  sego  lillies  grow. 

I  have  seen  the  streets  of  cities 
With  their  many  brilliant  lights, 
I  have  seen  the  mossy  woodlands 
Luring  in  their  cool  delight, 
But  today  I  can't  help  thinking 
Of  that  trail  and  well  I  know 
That   when   springtime   comes    I'm 

going 
To  the  place  where  segos  grow. 

O  fair  flower  of  dear  Utah 
May  I  always  find  you  there 
With  your  snowy  cup  and  fragrance, 
Always  beautiful  and  rare, 
And  at  last  in  life's  sweet  evening 
When  the  sun  is  sinking  low 
Let  me  lay  me  down  to  slumber 
Where  the  sego  lillies  grow. 

TO  MY  WIFE 

By  Carlton  Culmsee 

You  have  not  given  me  all, 
You  will  give  more. 
If  my  need  sharpens  and  I  call, 
You'll  find  another  store 
Of  helpfulness  behind  some  hidden 
door. 

This  chapel  where  you  dwell 
Is  curious  of  design. 
There  is  no  inmost  cell 
With  a  last  shrine. 
Each  year  unlocks  a  room  more  large 
and  fine. 


TIMPANOGOS 

By  Belle  Watson  Anderson 

Thou  weird,  mysterious  woman 
Cold  and  passionless  as  stone, 
Mystic  veils  float  o'er  thy  forehead, 
Costly  robes  adorn  thy  throne. 
Thou  art  beautiful  in  winter 
While  in  wedding  gown  you  wait 
Bridesmaids  dressed  in  white  ensem- 
bles, 

But  the  bridegroom  comes  too  late. 
Terrible  has  been  thy  conflict, 
Wild    throbbing    heart    has    been 
stilled, 

Silent  feet,  and  noiseless  turnings, 
All  thy  dreams  still  unfulfilled. 
Thou  hast  seen  a  thousand  sunsets 
Paint  the  skies  behind  the  hill, 
Thou  hast  known  the  night's  pale 

moonlight 
Languidly — without  a  thrill. 
Gorgeous  at  the  dawn,  as  humble, 
High  achievement,  unproclaimed, 
Silent  words — tho'  strong  as  granite 
Thou  hast  greatest  heights  attained. 
Since  sweet  childhood  days  you've 

waited 
So  constantly  at  my  side, 
Others  tired,  strayed  and  wandered. 
Thou  wer't  mine — whate'er  betide. 
Some  day,  I  shall  loose  my  turmoil 
In  the  prayer  of  faith  supreme 
Sometime,  I  shall  know  thy  stillness, 
In  a  happy,  trusting  dream. 
But  that  waiting,  endless,  changeless 
Always  longing  to  be  free, 
That  hast  turned  thy  stone  to  quart- 

zite, 
Fit  thee  for  eternity. 

SMILES 
By  Susan  Rey 

Most  things  get  faded  and  worn 
When  we  use  them  every  day 
But  wearing  a  smile  to  work 
Improves  us  in  every  way. 


Understanding  Our  Children 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 

LITTLE  Jean,  age  five  and  one-  play  a  small  part,  if  any,  in  their  at- 

half  years,  cuddled  up  close  to  tachments.    At  this  stage  they  resort 

her  mother  on  the  davenport  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  attract  the 

after  their  evening  hour  of  stories,  attention  and  admiration  of  the  other 

"Mother,  I  just  love  Ronny.     I  children.     They  embrace  and  kiss 
am  going  to  marry  him  when  I  grow  simply  as  an  outward  expression  of 
up."    Jean  made  this  astounding  an-  affection  for  each  other, 
nouncement  without  any  sign  of  em- 
barrassment. HPHE  next  stage  is  reached  during 

Her  wise  mother  was  equal  to  the  X     the  early  school  life.     For  the 

occasion.     "Does   Ronny  like  you,  first  time  they  become  fully  aware 

too  ?"  of  themselves  as  girls  and  boys.   At 

"Not  very  much.  But  I  love  him.  this  period  a  decided  hostility  seems 
Sometimes  in  kindergarten  I  just  to  exist  between  the  two.  Boys,  par- 
go  up  and  squeeze  him,  I  love  him  so  ticularly,  seem  to  look  upon  girls 
much."  with  decided  disdain ;  something  cre- 

"Why  do  you  love  him?"  asked  ated  purposely  to  annoy  them.  They 

her  mother  very  much  interested  in  frequently  even  resort  to  cruelty  to 

the  youthful  confidence.  girls  in  order  to  show  their  disdain 

"Oh,  he  is  such  a  nice  boy.    He  is  to  the  other  boys.    This  attitude  does 

never  mean  to  the  girls,  and  he  is  not  always  hold  true  with  separate 

polite  in  school.     Some  of  the  boys  individuals.        Often  little  boys  of 

are  so  mean,  but  Ronny  never  is."  eight  and  ten  prefer  and  enjoy  the 

What  a  fortunate  thing  that  this  companionship  of  a  certain  little  girl, 

wise  mother  had  inspired  the  conn-  but  when  in  a  crowd  of  boys  they 

dence  of  her  child  at  this  period  in  usually  assume  the  gang  attitude. 
life.     How  understanding  of  her  to 

have  met  the  situation  as  she  did,  TX/HEN  the  age  of  puberty  ar- 

instead  of  having  shamed  or  repulsed  rives  during  the  early  teens, 

the  confidence  as  many  mothers  do.  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the  in- 

The  love  impulse  in  children  is  as  terests   and   attractions.      Each   be- 

natural  as  breathing.    A  happy  child  comes  aware  shyly,  though  pleasant- 

is  surrounded  with  love ;  he  loves  ly,  of  the  other.    The  attraction  be- 

those  around  him  because  they  love  tween  the  sexes  has  begun.     If  at 

him.     Therefore,  it  is  natural  for  this  time  a  child  has  the  wise  guid- 

him  to  look  for  love  and  understand-  ance  and  sincere  confidence  of  an 

ing  at  school,  among  his  playmates  understanding  parent  there  is  little 

no  matter  where  he  may  be.     The  to  fear.     This  is  a  beautiful  period 

child's  first  love  is  his  mother,  or  the  of  development  in  the  child  and  a 

individual  who  nourishes  and  cares  wise  parent  will  help  a  child  to  un- 

for  him.     This  all-absorbing    love  derstand  the  mental    and    physical 

usually  lasts  until  the  child  is  two  or  changes  within  him. 

three  years  old.    Then  he  finds  new  There  is  nothing  shameful  or  un- 

interests  in  his  playmates.    This  in-  worthy  in  his  interests  in  the  oppo- 

terest  may  be  in  either  boys  or  girls  site  sex.    It  is  not  a  weed  to  be  pulled 

of  his  same  age.     Sex  preferences  up  and  cast  out.    It  should  be  trained 
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and  cultivated,  nourished  and  pruned 
a  bit,  a  stray  wisp  clipped  off  here 
and  there,  until  at  last,  a  dependable 
and  healthy  growth  rewards  our  ef- 
forts. 

Countless  questions  will  come  in- 
to the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  of  this 
age.  If  they  have  learned  that  moth- 
er and  father  are  honest  with  them 
in  all  things,  even  in  the  matter  of 
answering  perplexing  questions,  they 
will  come  to  the  right  source  for  in- 
formation. But,  if  they  have  found 
in  the  past  that  mother  and  father 
avoid  answering  those  all-important 
questions,  they  will  seek  their  knowl- 
edge elsewhere. 

Parents  cannot  afford  to  let  them- 
selves be  deceived  in  this  matter. 
If  their  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
age  are  not  coming  to  them  for  bio- 
logical information  they  are  getting 
it  elsewhere  in  a  manner  usually  far 
from  right.  Their  informants  are 
generally  playmates  who  have  been 
misinformed  themselves. 

The  time  to  begin  this  biological 
education   is   when   the    child    first 


comes  to  its  mother  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Mother,  what  are  these  two 
little  pimples  on  my  chest?"  Or 
similar  questions  which  come  into 
every  normal  child's  mind.  If  moth- 
ers and  fathers  have  been  honest  and 
sincere  in  answering  these  questions, 
children  will  continue  to  have  confi- 
dence in  them  when  more  serious 
questions  come  into  their  minds. 

Parents  who  shirk  this  responsi- 
bility are  losing  some  of  the  greatest 
joys  in  life. 

Following  the  age  of  puberty  and 
the  first  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  opposite  sex,  comes  adolescence 
and  the  beginning  of  real  love  for 
the  opposite  sex.  If  the  child  has 
had  the  wise  and  loving  council  of 
his  parents  he  understands  the  im- 
pulses within  him,  and  knows  how 
to  control  them.  He  knows  that 
they  are  natural  and  beautiful,  and 
if  properly  guarded  will  bring  him 
supreme  happiness  when  he  reaches 
adulthood.  But  it  very  largely  rests 
with  the  parents  just  what  will  come 
of  this  love  impulse. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER 

By  Carol  Lyon  Ash 


Dearest  father  of  mine,  so  precious  to  me : 
Another  full  year  has  passed — 

Father  Time  has  taken  you  one  more  year 
On  life's  journey  that's  flying  so  fast. 

Seems  but  a  few  short  years  ago 

Since  I  sat  upon  your  knee, 
Hearing  you  read  the  poems  I  loved 

Or  the  stories  so  dear  to  me. 

Memories  of  you  are  so  sweet  and  clear — 

Seems  time  cannot  efface 
Your   loving   words   and   tenderness — 

In  my  life,  they  found  such  a  place ! 

I  wonder  sometimes  why  I  was  so  blessed 
As  to  have  such  a  father  as  you ; 

I  feel  so  unworthy  of  this  gift  to  me 
When  I  know  what  I  really  should  do. 


I've  met  several  good  men  in  my  life 
Who  bear  a  resemblance  to  you, 

But  to  find  one  as  perfect  as  you  really  are 
Is  a  task  most  impossible  to  do ! 

I  haven't  been  blessed  with  earthly  wealth, 
But  the  riches  that  are  thine 

Are  worth  much  more  than  money  can 
buy — 
My  heritage — Father   mine. 

May  this  birthday  be  a  happy  one, 
With  loved  ones  by  your  side : 

May  the  peace  and  comfort  you  merit 
Be  with  you  and  abide! 

May  the  years  that  follow  be  better  still 
Than  the  ones  you've  left  behind : 

Health,  wealth,  happiness — may  they  be 
yours — 
Complete  with  a  keen,  clear  mind ! 


Do  the  Compensations  of  Motherhood 
Overbalance  Its  Responsibilities? 

By  Edith  L.  Anderson 


1FEEL  sure  that  nearly  every 
one  believes  with  almost,  if  not 
quite,  an  absolute  conviction 
that  the  compensations  of  mother- 
hood do  overbalance  the  sacrifices. 
We  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
every  mother  in  the  world  believes 
that  very  thing  even  though  some 
are  reluctant  in  admitting  it ;  the  re- 
luctant ones  usually  being  those  who 
have  given  mother-craft  a  secondary 
place  in  their  lives  rather  than  mak- 
ing the  rearing  of  their  children  their 
chief  objective.  The  mothers  who 
suffer  and  sacrifice  the  most  for  the 
sake  of  their  children  are  the  ones 
who  experience  most  fully  the  high- 
est compensations  for  their  sacrifices. 
However,  since  most  of  us  are 
mothers  of  young  children  with 
many  years  of  work  and  responsi- 
bility still  ahead  of  us  before  our 
task  of  motherhood  is  completed  (if 
ever ! ) ,  there  must  be  moments  in 
all  our  lives — if  not  yet,  there  un- 
doubtedly will  be — when  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  us  wonder  if  our 
sacrifices  are  worthwhile,  if  we  are 
really  succeeding  well  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  tremendous  physical  and 
mental  burden  we  have  placed  upon 
ourselves.  But,  if  during  those  mo- 
ments of  uncertainty  and  suffering 
we  can  call  to  mind  even  one  of 
motherhood's  compensations,  we 
shall  find  the  courage  to  go  on  in  spite 
of  our  difficulties,  to  the  completion 
of  our  life's  work. 

IT  is  generally  recognized  that  the 

sacrifices     of     motherhood    are, 

briefly  speaking,  physical  and  social. 

The  physical  sacrifices  include  loss 


of  health  and  youthful  vigor,  in  many 
cases  an  actual  breaking  down  of 
health  and  nerves ;  the  sacrificing  of 
physical  comforts,  in  accordance 
with  individual  circumstances.  The 
true  mother  of  course  denies  herself 
comforts,  luxuries  and  even  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  itself  in  order  that  her 
children  shall  survive  and  have  their 
chance.  The  social  sacrifices  mean 
first  of  all  her  leisure,  the  time  which 
she  devotes  to  caring  for  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  her 
family,  which  otherwise  she  would 
have  for  herself.  The  vast  amount 
of  work  which  she  does  makes  it 
physically  impossible  for  her  to  have 
as  much  social  life  as  the  childless 
woman;  she  is  tied  more  closely  to 
home;  she  is  not  free  to  come  and 
go  as  she  pleases.  In  addition  to 
all  that  she  has  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  her  work,  carrying  with  it 
mental  anxiety  and  sorrow  unequal- 
led in  any  other  walk  of  life.  If  there 
is  anything  greater  in  the  world  than 
mother  love  it  is,  perhaps,  mother 
grief. 

And  so  when  that  dark  day  comes 
when  the  task  of  motherhood  seems 
almost  too  great,  when  we  are  so 
tired  physically,  so  weary  and  exas- 
perated mentally,  so  discouraged 
spiritually  as  almost  to  envy  the  well- 
preserved,  seemingly  carefree  wom- 
an we  know  who  has  no  children  but 
who  has,  instead,  all  of  her  time  and 
means  for  herself  and  her  social  or 
professional  life,  who  has  the  ex- 
clusive companionship  of  her  hus- 
band at  all  times  (such  as  we  en- 
joyed only  before  our  first  baby  ar- 
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rived)  and  who  is  apparently  as  much 
if  not  more  appreciated  and  admired 
than  we  who  spend  our  time  and 
strength  in  toiling  for  the  human 
needs  of  everyday  life — when  that 
day  comes,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
that  will  bring  us  back  to  our  normal 
state  of  mind  and  being,  that  of  lov- 
ing, cheerful,  self-sacrificing,  hard- 
working mothers  ?    Let  us  see. 

We  must  remember  first  of  all 
that  in  many  instances  the  childless 
woman  finds  herself,  or  is  afraid  she 
will  find  herself  either  pitied  or 
blamed,  and  her  attitude  becomes  one 
of  defense  against  that  situation 
whether  or  not  she  really  deserves 
our  pity  or  censure.  Her  activities 
and  her  seemingly  carefree  manner 
are  but  a  gallant  attempt  to  mask  a 
disappointment  and  heartache  such 
as  we  have  never  known ;  so  that  be- 
fore we  envy  her  we  must  pause  to 
admire  her  bravery.  We  are  going 
to  remember  that  in  our  homes  we 
have  a  love  and  companionship  that 
is  warmer,  truer  and  more  lasting 
than  is  found  anywhere  else.  A 
companionship  that  comes  nearest 
to  surviving  all  the  tests  of  time  and 
circumstances,  which  eliminates  all 
possibility  of  loneliness  and  which 
warms  our  hearthside  for  us  and  for 
all  who  cross  our  threshold.  We  have 
a  family  circle  wherein  life  may  be 
lived  at  its  very  fullest  and  finest. 

Then  we  shall  remember  that  in 
motherhood  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  intellectual  development  and  self- 
improvement  which  can  be  gained  in 
no  other  one  field.  In  the  physical 
and  mental  training  of  our  children 
we  read  and  study  so  many  branches 
of  learning  that  we  give  ourselves  a 
liberal  education  and  develop  a  sense 
of  thought  and  reasoning  beyond 
what  we  could  achieve  with  a  less 
impelling  incentive. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  as 
mothers   we    develop   in   ourselves, 


consciously  and  unconsciously,  the 
highest  quality  of  character,  those 
attributes  which  otherwise  would  re- 
main undeveloped  or  at  least  only 
partially  developed:  I  mean  those 
superlative  qualities  known  as  pa- 
tience, unselfishness  and  tolerance. 
We  at  various  times  have  condemned 
ourselves  for  our  lack  of  patience, 
expressing  ourselves  as  striving  for 
more  and  more  of  it  and  yet  one 
would  have  to  travel  far  and  search 
long  and  diligently  before  finding 
greater  patience  than  is  practiced  by 
most  every  mother.  The  unselfish- 
ness of  motherhood  is  shown  in  ev- 
ery act  of  a  mother's  life,  and  that 
means  in  all  that  she  does  and  is. 
Where  else  will  you  find  utter  self- 
lessness to  such  a  degree  ?  And  that 
greatest  of  all  virtues,  tolerance,  for 
a  larger  measure  of  which  all  man- 
kind today  is  struggling  by  every 
possible  means,  is  more  clearly  man- 
ifest among  mothers  than  in  any  or 
all  other  groups  of  individuals 
whether  they  be  professional,  polit- 
ical, religious  or  social.  That  very 
tolerance  leads  to  a  kinship  and  com- 
panionship, a  sympathetic  under- 
standing between  mothers  the  extent 
of  which  cannot  be  measured. 

CO,  having  remembered  that  as 
mothers  we  have  so  much  of  love 
and  companionship,  self-develop- 
ment, and  quality  of  character  as  to 
make  us  richer  than  we  can  hope  to 
realize,  if  we  still  feel  that  our  re- 
wards are  too  few  for  our  sacrifices, 
let  us  then  remember  that  we  have 
power,  pozver  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Creator  Himself  over  the  help- 
less little  souls  entrusted  to  our  keep- 
ing. Our  children  are  as  plastic  clay 
in  our  hands  to  make  or  mar.  The 
task  of  molding  character  may  well 
employ  to  the  utmost  the  best  abili- 
ties of  any  woman. 

Do  we  wish  to  use  our  power  and 
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influence  in  social  service?  If  so, 
nothing  that  we  can  do  will  have  a 
more  potent,  far-reaching  effect  for 
the  good  of  society  than  the  making 
of  our  children  into  good  citizens. 
Though  it  may  sound  extreme,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  if  each 
mother  did  her  full  duty  in  the  home, 
if  each  mother  mastered  for  herself 
the  first  great  problem  assigned  to 
women — that  of  molding  and  train- 
ing character,  there  would  not  be  so 
great  a  need  for  a  mighty  army  of 
welfare  workers  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  this 
vast  work  and  responsibility  which 
becomes  ours  in  rearing  our  chil- 
dren, has  a  strong  tendency  to  keep 
us  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
ourselves.  For  realizing  as  we  do 
the  importance  of  setting  the  proper 
example  before  our  children  and  de- 
siring by  that  example  to  instill  the 
proper  teachings  into  their  lives,  we 
are  more  careful  of  our  own  con- 
duct, lest  we  defeat  our  own  purposes 
and  so  that  we  may  not  lose  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  our  children. 
The  commandment  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  is  a  mighty 
one.  Children  who,  by  the  time  they 
are  grown,  have  failed  to  practice 
it,  will  then  have  brought  disgrace  to 
themselves  and  everlasting  sorrow  to 
their  parents.  That  blessed  com- 
mandment can  work  the  other  way, 
too.  The  child  who  is  forced  to  grow 
up  with  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  hu- 
miliation under  the  disgrace  of  the 
wrongdoings  of  his  parents,  is  in- 
jured beyond  all  hope  or  possibility 
of  recovery.  His  mind  and  his  soul 
are  irreparably  damaged.  So,  I  say, 
let  us  honor  our  children  that  they 
may  do  honor  to  us. 


HPHE  little  boy  who  is  sent  by  his 
mother  out  into  the  night  alone 
to  return  the  marble  which  he  had 
found  and  kept  while  knowing  the 
owner,  never  forgets  the  incident  and 
relates  it  when  he  is  a  gray-haired 
man.  He  remembers  it  not  so  much 
because  of  his  fear  of  the  darkness, 
for  that  will  have  been  forgotten,  but 
he  remembers  the  sincerity  of  sorrow 
and  alarm  in  his  young  mother's  eyes, 
the  not-to-be-imitated  conviction  in 
her  voice  as  she  told  him  there  were 
few  persons  so  despised  as  thieves, 
few  crimes  worse  than  stealing.  It 
was  from  the  whole  of  his  mother's 
personality  that  he  received  that  ov- 
erwhelming impression  of  dishon- 
esty. She  believed  with  all  her  heart 
that  dishonesty  is  a  terrible  sin — 
only  by  such  sincerity  can  moral  pre- 
cepts be  taught. 

Finally,  in  completing  our  search 
for  the  compensations  of  our  mother- 
hood, if  our  task  is  well  done,  we 
have  a  sense  of  completeness,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  fulfilled  our  des- 
tiny in  its  fullness ;  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  in  the  accomplishments 
and  achievements  of  our  children  we 
reap  glory  and  distinction  beyond 
compare.  For  just  as  Lincoln  said 
"All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe 
to  my  mother,"  so  the  poet  has  said 
to  the  mother's  son : 

"Like  mother,  like  son,"  is  a  saying 
so  true, 

The  world  will  judge  largely  of 
"Mother"  by  you— 

Be  sure  it  will  say  when  its  verdict 
we've  won 

"She  reaped  as  she  sowed, 

Lo,  this  is  her  son." 


The  Awakening 

By  Edna  May  Irvine 


MARY  GREENWAY  was 
working  in  her  rose  garden. 
It  was  extremely  warm  and 
as  she  stopped  her  digging  and 
pruning  to  wipe  her  perspiring  face, 
she  heard  voices  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion. Peering  through  the  foliage 
she  saw  two  women  turn  in  at  her 
front  gate. 

Mary  went  out  but  little  and  had 
few  callers.  Widowed  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  she  had  taken 
her  responsibility  seriously  and  had 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  care 
of  her  home  and  daughter.  She  had 
often  said  that  when  her  child  was 
raised  she  would  go  out  to  meetings, 
but,  though  Lucia  was  now  married 
and  living  in  a  near-by  town,  Mary 
was  still  a  "home  woman." 

Mary  was  sure  her  visitors  were 
the  Relief  Society  teachers.  It  was 
the  Thursday  on  which  they  were 
requested  to  make  their  visits  and 
they  were  dutiful  teachers. 

Mary  soliloquized :  "They  can't 
see  me  so  I  won't  let  on  that  I  heard 
them.  It  must  be  nearly  noon  now 
and  I  want  to  finish  this  job  before 
it  gets  any  hotter.  Their  chief  reason 
for  calling  is  to  get  a  donation  and 
with  Lucia's  birthday  just  past,  I 
can  hardly  spare  anything." 

Mary  had  a  feeling  of  guilty  relief 
as  she  saw  the  sisters  pass  out  the 
gate  and  continue  on  their  way.  Of 
course  they  might  return,  but  she 
could  say  she  was  working  in  the 
garden  and  let  them  infer  that  she 
had  not  seen  or  heard  them.  She 
had  never  been  a  cheerful  giver  and 
had  sometimes  said  that  those  who 
had  to  have  charity  were  worthless 
poor  more  often  than  worthy  poor. 
She  had  managed  her  own  affairs 


carefully,  had  never  accepted  help 
and  never  expected  to  need  help,  and 
narrowly  thought  every  one  should 
fit  into  her  mold.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  failed  to  admit  the 
Relief  Society  teachers.  Had  she 
analyzed  her  feelings  she  would  have 
realized  that  she  could  not  say  to 
herself,  "Well  done." 

A/TAR Y  again  applied  herself  to 
her  work.  Her  hat  was  in  the 
way  so  she  had  thrown  it  off.  Now 
her  task  was  finished  and  she  gath- 
ered up  her  things  and  walked  to 
the  house.  She  was  indeed  tired. 
It  was  unusually  hot.  She  would  go 
in  and  have  a  cup  of  iced  tea  to  re- 
fresh herself  and  then  lie  down  and 
rest  a  while. 

Mary  always  had  to  have  her  cup 
of  tea.  Of  course  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom was  all  right  but  she  was  sure 
there  was  not  much  harm  in  taking 
a  cup  of  tea. 

What  made  her  feel  so  queer?  It 
seemed  to  be  getting  dark.  She 
groped  toward  the  nearest  chair  and 
then — oblivion.  When  she  regained 
consciousness  she  was  lying  on  the 
floor.  Someone  was  knocking.  Mary 
tried  to  rise  but  couldn't,  so  she 
called,  "Come  in."  Her  voice  sound- 
ed weak  and  she  feared  she  would 
not  be  heard.     She  needed  help. 

The  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Sister  Brown  and  Sister  Adams,  the 
Relief  Society  teachers,  making  a  re- 
turn call. 

"Why,  Sister  Greenway,  what  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  woke  up 
and  found  myself  lying  here  and  I 
can't  seem  to  get  up." 

They  lifted  Mary  to  the  couch  and 
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gave  her  a  drink  of  water.  They 
made  mention  of  her  hat  and  garden 
tools  and  then  she  began  to  recall 
what  had  happened. 

"We  visited  our  block  this  morn- 
ing and  as  several  were  not  at  home 
we  decided  to  call  again  this  evening. 
We  were  avoiding  the  heat  of  the 
day." 

"This  evening,"  said  Mary.  "Then 
I  must  have  been  lying  here  several 
hours." 

The  teachers  looked  at  each  other 
rather  guiltily. 

"I  wonder  if  you  were  lying  here 
when  we  came  this  morning?"  said 
Sister  Adams. 

Mary  closed  her  eyes  and  moved 
her  head  from  side  to  side  but  said 
nothing. 

HPHE  sisters  put  her  comfortably 
to  bed  and  called  the  doctor.  He 
pronounced  it  sunstroke,  said  it 
might  or  might  not  prove  serious 
and  recommended  that  Mary  remain 
in  bed  for  a  week  or  more. 

"Shall  we  send  for  your  daughter, 
Sister  Greenway?" 

"No,  no.  Lucia  will  be  down 
Saturday.  They  generally  come  on 
Saturday  and  remain  over  Sunday. 
Lucia  has  enough  with  her  husband 
and  child  to  care  for.  I'll  get  along 
all  right." 

The  sisters  would  not  think  of 
leaving  her  alone  and,  as  Mr.  Brown 
was  away  for  a  time,  Sister  Brown 
said  she  would  gladly  stay  until 
Lucia  should  come. 

Saturday  morning  the  following 
letter  came  from  Lucia: 

"Dear  Mother: 

"You  will  probably  be  disappointed  to 
hear  that  we  will  not  be  down  to  see  you 
for  a  while  as  we  are  leaving  for  Yellow- 
stone Saturday  at  noon.  I  expected  to 
see  you  before  we  left,  but  just  can't  make 
it.    I  know  you  will  forgive  me. 

"The  Simpsons  are  going  with  us  or 
we  would  have  taken  you.     We  felt  you 


would  not  enjoy  the  trip  if  the  car  were 
crowded.     I'll  send  a  card  every  day. 

"Love  and  kisses  from  Lucia  and  Mary 
Beth." 

Mary  was  visibly  disappointed  but 
uttered  no  word  of  criticism.  Lucia 
and  Harold  had  promised  to  take  her 
to  Yellowstone  when  they  went  and 
she  had  looked  forward  to  it.  Of 
course  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  go  as  things  were  now,  but  at  any 
rate,  she  had  counted  on  Lucia's 
coming  this  week  end  and  remaining 
to  take  care  of  her.  She  couldn't 
impose  on  Sister  Brown  much  long- 
er. She  would  have  to  hire  someone, 
yet  she  hardly  felt  able  to  pay  a 
nurse.  By  being  careful  she  had 
enough  for  her  simple  needs,  but  a 
siege  of  helplessness  would  soon  ex- 
haust her  resources. 

HPHE  Bishop  and  Relief  Society 
president  called  and  other  sisters 
helped  in  relieving  Sister  Brown. 
The  Elders  came  to  administer  sev- 
eral times,  but  Mary  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  desire  to  live.  She  said  she 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  her 
daughter  and  if  she  were  going  to 
be  helpless,  what  had  she  to  live  for  ? 

"Perhaps  you  haven't  demanded 
enough  from  your  duaghter,"  sug- 
gested Sister  Brown. 

"I  haven't  demanded  anything 
from  her.  I  always  delighted  to  do 
all  I  could  for  her.  I  can  see  now 
that  I  should  have  cultivated  friends 
and  outside  interests  so  that  I  would 
not  have  been  solely  dependent  upon 
Lucia  for  happiness." 

"It  isn't  too  late  yet,"  said  Sister 
Brown.  When  you  recover  you 
must  come  to  the  Relief  Society  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  social,  spirit- 
ual, and  intellectual  interests  that 
will  give  you  new  life." 

"I  don't  feel  that  the  Relief  So- 
ciety owes  me  anything,  Sister 
Brown.       I'm  ashamed  to  confess 
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that  I  saw  you  the  morning  you  came  ed  and  became    an    ardent  Relief 

to  visit  and  purposely  let  you  think  Society  worker  and  visiting  teacher. 

I  was  not  at  home.     I  have  never  The  weather  was  never  so  cold  or 

been  loyal  to  the  Relief  Society  or  so   warm  that  it  prevented    Mary 

to  the  church,  and  this  may  be  a  from  visiting  her  block.     No  work 

punishment  or  perhaps  the  Father  was  important  enough  to  keep  her 

has  just  been  good  to  me  in  showing  from  attending  her  meetings.     She 

me  my  error.    After  all  the  kindness  was  never  happier  than  when  doing 

I  have  received,  I   feel  that  I  can  a  service  in  a  home  where  service 

never  do  enough  to  show  my  grati-  was  needed.     Often  she  remarked 

tude.     If  I  recover,  I  must  show  it  that   she  had  never  before  known 

in  service ;  if  I  do  not  recover,  I  must  what  real  happiness  was,  and  when- 

repay  in  some  other  way.  ever   she  bore    her    testimony   she 

thanked  her   Heavenly  Father   for 

V\7"HEN     Lucia     returned     and  helping  her  to  see  the  right  way  and 

found  what  had  occurred  dur-  for   granting  her   the   privilege   of 
ing  her  absence  she  was  truly  re-  '  making  up  somewhat  for  her  past 

morsef ul  and  she,  too,  learned  a  life-  indifference, 

lasting  lesson.  She  never  felt  that  she  could  do 

"Never  fail  to  welcome  the  Re-  enough  and  when  she  passed  away  it 
lief  Society  teachers,"  her  mother  was  found  that,  with  the  full  con- 
admonished  her.  "And  never  fail  to  currence  of  her  daughter,  she  had 
give  them  a  donation  if  it  is  your  left  her  worldly  possessions  to  the 
last  cent."  organization  she  had  learned  to  love 

Mary  Greenway  partially  recover-  so  dearly. 

IN  QUEST  OF  HAPPINESS  With  horizons  touching    a    clearer 

By  Minnie  Seaver  blue, 


Once  I  wanted  gayety  and  laughter 


You  have  helped  me  find  the  fairest 
peaks 


With  music  soft  and  sweet,  And  roads  that  were  stmi  ht  and 
I  thought  I  d  surely  find  happiness  wide  and  true> 

In  the  joy  of  dancing  feet. 

.      .     T      *  You  have  given  me  zest  to  travel  far, 

Again  I  longed  for  ruffled  gowns,  And  to  help  wherever  I  found  a  need, 

For  stockings,  silken  sheen—  And  thQ,  j  wag  striving  for  y0Uj  my 
Heels  tiny  and  high,  for  parties  rev-  dears 

n      eiry '  .  It  was  I  who  profited  most  indeed ! 

Such  was  a  young  girl  s  dream. 

The  joy  you  brought  was  a  deeper 
Those  dreams  are  over,  I  smile  to  j0y, 

remember —  The  sorrow  was  light  for  my  soul  to 
How  little  I  knew  of  life —  see, 
Long  years  have  taught,  that  hap-  The  trouble  gave  strength  for  greater 
piness                                                         work- 
Is  love  and  sacrifice.  You  fashioned  my  spirituality. 

TO  MY  CHILDREN  So  if  a  halo  your  mother  wears, 
n    ri  '           u  smiles  in  an  understanding  way, 

By  C  laire  $ .  Boyer  Replacing  the  glory  upon  your  heads, 

You  have  made  my  world  a  wider  Each  time  the  year  brings  your  glad 
plane,  birthday. 


A  Challenge  to  Parents  on  Summer  Nutrition 

Standards 

Anna  Page,  Nutrition  Specialist 

CHILDREN   need  more  care,  regular  meals,  served  at  the  same 

attention,  and  regularity   for  time  each  day  helps  in  doing  away 

the    performing    of     correct  with  the  evil  of  eating  in  between 

health  habits  in  the  summer  than  they  meals.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 

do  during  the  winter  months  when  parent  to  not  only  see  to  it  that  the 

school  keeps  them  within  a  schedule,  child  has  a  regular  rest  period,  but 

More  attention  is  needed  for  a  sum-  also  to  prepare  and  serve  regular 

mer  health  regime  as  there  is  a  high-  meals  during  the  summer  as  well  as 

er   percentage  of  underweight    and  during  the  winter, 

undernourished  children  in  the  fall  Extremely  irregular  meals  have  a 

than  at  the  close  of  school  in  the  great  effect  on  the  child's  nutrition, 

spring.  What  are  the  reasons?  Are  The  body  acts  best  when  it  has  defi- 

parents  willing  to  admit  they  cannot  nitely  established  hours  for  eating, 

take  care  of  their  own  child's  health  sleeping,  and  evacuations.    If  eating 

better  than  the  public  schools  ?  Have  habits  are  regular,  then  the  chances 

they  failed  to  realize  that  the  purpose  are  greater  that  sleepnig,  exercise, 

of  the  summer  vacation  is  to  give  the  and  play    will  follow  with    regular 

child  rest  from  school  work  and  a  habits  and  contribute  to  the  optimum 

chance  to  build  up  his  health  and  health  of  the  child, 

resistance?    Are  parents  aware  that  Consider  the  effect  that  irregular 

this  deplorable  situation  exists?  meals  have  on  digestion  and  health. 

Probably  the  greatest  reason  for  When  two  meals  are  close  together, 

this  underweight  condition  at  the  end  others  far  apart,  and  when  the  hours 

of  the  summer  is  irregularity  in  per-  vary  hap-hazardly  from  day  to  day, 

forming  health  habits.    Why  should  no  definite  habits  of  eating  and  liv- 

children  as  soon  as  school  closes  be  ing  can  be  built  up.    The  child  will 

allowed  to  go  to  bed  when  they  please,  be  over  hungry  for  one  meal  and 

eat  their  meals  when  they  want  to,  have  little  appetite  for  the  next.  Bet- 

and  especially  eat  all  the  fruit,  can-  ter    digestion  of   foods  take    place 

dy,  and  other  sweets  they  can  get  in  when  we  have  meals  regularly.  The 

between  meals  ?  stomach  is  better  prepared  to  receive 

food  when  it  is  not  taken  too  fre- 
J^EGULAR  habits  of  eating  and  quently  or  irregularly.  The  diges- 
sleeping  are  determining  factors  tive  juices  secrete  properly  and  bet- 
in  building  optimum  health.  Very  ter  digestion  results  from  the  right 
often  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  get-  selection  of  food  and  the  correct  in- 
ting  the  child  to  school  on  time,  and  tervals  between  the  taking  of  food, 
the  necessity  of  having  his  noon  meal  Parents  will  find  that  children  eat 
ready  for  him  on  time  is  removed,  in  between  meals  more  in  the  sum- 
the  irregular  habit  is  formed  to  eat  mer  than  during  the  school  months, 
when  there  is  the  proper  desire  for  This  is  particularly  true  of  under- 
f  ood,  or  when  the  time  is  convenient  nourished,  irritable  children  who  do 
for  the  parents.    Three  well  planned  not  seem  happy  unless  they  are  con- 
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tinually  eating  fruit,  candy,  or  bread 
and  butter  and  jelly  at  all  hours. 
While  the  practice  of  having  a  light 
mid-morning  or  mid-afternoon  lunch 
is  accepted  by  some  authorities,  there 
are  no  positive  statements  in  nutri- 
tion which  say  that  one  should  have 
only  three  meals  a  day.  In  England 
they  have  four  meals  a  day,  in  Ger- 
many five  or  six,  yet  their  health 
standards  are  doubtless  as  high  as 
our  own.  It  is  this  indiscriminate 
eating  in  between  regular  meals  that 
causes  digestive  disturbances.  Never 
having  the  child  give  his  stomach  rest 
before  taking  in  more  indigestible 
food  causes  many  rear  end  collisions 
resulting  in  the  intestinal  tract  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  trouble  resulting  in 
indigestion. 

A  child  during  the  growing  period 
usually  has  a  good  appetite  resulting 
in  good  digestion.  The  child's  di- 
gestive system  usually  functions  bet- 
ter than  an  adult's  digestive  system 
does,  providing  the  child  does  not 
abuse  his  digestive  system  by  eating 
the  wrong  kind  of  foods  and  contin- 
ually eating  in  between  meals.  Much 
of  our  indigestion  that  occurs  later 
in  life  is  caused  by  wrong  food  habits 
during  childhood.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  parents'  responsibility  to 
protect  the  digestive  system  of  the 
child  and  thus  insure  better  digestion 
for  the  adult. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  effect  of 
"piecing"  between  meals  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  total  amount  of  food 
eaten.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  a  six  year  old 
girl  whose  total  amount  of  food  was 
kept  for  twenty-four  hours.  This 
child  put  something  into  her  stomach 
eight  times  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  yet  her  total  amount  of 
food  eaten  was  less  than  half  of  her 
energy  requirement. 

Eating  of  candy  or  other  sweets 
in  between  meals  has  the  most  seri- 


ous effect  by  lessening  or  destroying 
the  appetite  for  milk,  vegetables,  and 
other  important  foods  and  to  thus 
crowd  them  partially  or  entirely  out 
of  the  diet.  As  some  children  have 
more  leisure  time  during  the  summer 
months,  there  is  more  of  a  tendency 
for  them  to  want  to  have  money  to 
spend  at  the  corner  drug  store.  When 
the  idea  that  nickels  and  dimes  are 
not  to  be  spent  for  candy  and  other 
sweets  is  overcome,  the  effect  in  bet- 
ter appetite  and  health  will  be  rather 
convincing.  Appetite  dulled  by 
sweets,  as  a  rule,  deadens  a  normal 
desire  for  mild,  bland  foods  as  milk, 
cereals,  and  vegetables,  and  highly 
flavored  meats  or  more  sweets  are 
demanded  for  an  appetite  appeal. 
Many  parents  have  the  idea  that  if 
children  would  only  eat  fruit  in  be- 
tween meals  that  very  little  harm  will 
result,  yet  when  children  are  allowed 
to  eat  all  the  fruit  they  want  this  will 
take  away  their  appetite  for  other  es- 
sential foods.  Where  children  eat 
fruit  at  all  hours  and  without  super- 
vision, some  of  this  fruit  will  prob- 
ably be  green.  Green  fruit  contains 
irritating  acids  that  are  difficult  to 
digest.  As  fruit  ripens  more  of  the 
starch  is  changed  to  a  more  digestible 
form  of  sugar.  Unripe  fruit  may 
cause  digestive  disturbances,  while 
fully  ripened  fruit  may  not  have 
these  detrimental  effects. 

If  good  nutrition  standards  are  to 
be  maintained,  children  during  the 
summer  need  to  be  watched  more 
carefully  and  warned  about  eating 
a  great  abundance  of  ripe  or  green 
fruit.  Fruit  served  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  meals  is  the  correct  standard. 

/CHILDREN  are  very  often  under- 
weight at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  because  they  habitually 
eat  an  insufficient  amount  of  build- 
ing and  energy  food.  During  the 
summer  frequently,  too,  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  in  the  city  and  in 'the  country.  Night 

used  in  the  family  diet  which  does  after  night  many  children  sit  up  until 

not  meet  the  caloric  needs  of  chil-  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to 

dren.    For  an  adult  this  is  usually  a  get  the  programs  that  are  only  given 

good  rule  to  follow,  but  children  need  at  those  times.     Parents  should  de- 

additional  energy  giving  foods.  Ow-  cide  which  is  the  most  important  for 

ing  to  the  extra  activity,  the  child's  growing  children,  radio  programs  or 

energy  requirement  is  higher  during  sufficient    sleep    for    good    health 

the  summer  than  during  the  winter,  standards. 

This  is  especially  true  if  the  child  A  continual  shortage  of  sleep, 
does  any  type  of  physical  work  or  either  in  going  to  bed  too  late  or  get- 
exercise.  The  average  child  who  ting  up  too  early  will  affect  the  health 
plays  hard  all  day  uses  a  great  deal  of  the  child.  During  sleep  the  body 
of  energy.  Many  children  run  and  processes  slow  down  and  the  need 
play  from  sunrise  until  sunset  with-  for  energy  is  the  least  the  body  can 
out  stopping  except  for  meals.  Thus  ever  require,  awake  and  active  the 
the  energy  requirement  is  increased  needs  are  greatly  increased.  Thus 
over  the  winter  months  when  they  every  hour  awake  increases  the  fuel 
have  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  need  of  the  body.  Then  if  more 
time  quietly  in  school.  Obviously,  food  is  not  taken,  the  body  tissues  are 
there  are  only  two  things  to  do,  first,  burned  and  loss  of  weight  neces- 
increase  the  total  amount  of  food  or,  sarily  follows.  But  in  addition,  loss 
second,  do  not  allow  the  child  to  of  sleep  causes  a  hyper-irritable 
over  work  or  over  play.  Some  of  the  nervous  system.  This  nervous  con- 
best  ways  to  prevent  this  over  stimu-  dition  further  increases  the  food 
lation  is  to  have  the  child  take  an  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  usu- 
afternoon  rest  or  nap  or  to  devote  ally  diminishes  the  desires  for  food, 
some  time  each  day  to  reading  or  So  lack  of  sleep  tends  to  produce  a 
quiet  games.  nervous,    irritable,    undernourished 

child. 
'HpHE  child  needs  as  much  or  more 

sleep  during  the  summer  than  in  pARENTS  should  no  longer  be 
the  winter.  Food,  sleep,  drink,  and  satisfied  in  having  their  chil- 
exercise  constitute  the  most  im-  dren  somewhere  near  the  normal 
portant  needs  of  the  growing  child,  weight  for  height  and  age.  But  the 
According  to  physiologists  the  de-  aim  now  is  to  have  each  child  reach 
mand  for  sleep  is  even  more  insist-  optimum  health.  However,  normal 
ent  than  that  for  food,  since  lack  weight  is  very  important.  There  is 
of  sleep  will  produce  death  more  no  question  that  a  child  that  is  great- 
quickly  than  will  starvation.  Sleep  ly  underweight  is  seriously  handicap- 
like food  is  needed  in  far  greater  ped  both  physically  and  mentally, 
amounts  by  the  young  than  by  the  The  aim  of  every  parent  during  the 
adult.  As  children  very  often  go  summer  vacation  should  be  to  help 
to  bed  later  at  night  and  get  up  earlier  build  up  the  child's  health  and  thus 
in  the  morning  their  time  of  sleep-  increase  his  resistance  in  order  that 
ing  is  cut  too  short  for  optimum  the  child  may  enjoy  his  school  work 
health.  without  fatigue. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  radio  in  A  number  of  recent  experiments 

the  last  few  years  has  become  a  seri-  and  investigations  show  that  if  the 

ous  cause  of  shortage  of  sleep  both  right  foods  were  eaten,  if  sun  baths 
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were  taken,  and  sufficient  amount  of 
sleep  and  fresh  air  became  habitual, 
resistance  to  disease  can  be  built  up. 

Children  of  school  age  should  be 
encouraged  to  spend  time  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Parents 
should  remember  that  the  valuable 
rays  of  sun  are  only  beneficial  when 
they  shine  directly  on  the  skin ;  that 
the  sun  rays  are  most  intense  during 
the  middle  of  the  day;  that  during 
July  and  August  the  sun  may  be  so 
intense  that  it  may  be  harmful.  It 
is  very  important  therefore  that  the 
child  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sun 
very  slowly.  A  gradual  tanning  of 
the  skin  is  the  thing  desired.  From 
some  observations  made  in  Switzer- 
land, they  found  the  ultra-violet  in- 
tensity in  summer  to  be  twenty  times 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  winter.  This, 
however,  will  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  altitude  and  humidity. 

Most  children  if  allowed  to  play 
outside  will  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  sun  rays,  and  yet  will  seek  the 
shade  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day, 
thus  avoiding  detrimental  effects. 
Older  children  need  sun  baths  and 
sun  rays  for  building  up  resistance 
rather  than  for  the  prevention  of 
rickets.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
right  food  and  health  habits  and  suf- 
ficient amount  of  sun  will  build  up 
the  child's  resistance  so  that  during 
the  winter  months  many  colds  and 


children's  diseases  can  be  prevented. 
The  foods  best  for  building  up 
resistance  to  disease  are  green  leafy 
vegetables  and  milk.  Children  need 
two  vegetables  besides  potatoes  ev- 
ery day.  At  least  one  of  these  should 
be  a  green  leafy  vegetable.  Often 
the  child  grows  rapidly  during  the 
summer,  so  it  is  very  important  that 
he  has  each  day  a  full  quart  of  milk. 
In  general,  the  foods  which  need  to 
be  increased  in  the  diet  are  milk,  veg- 
etables, fruit,  and  whole  grain  cere- 
als. The  foods  that  need  to  be  limit- 
ed for  the  child  are  meats,  excessive 
amounts  of  sugar,  rich  pastries,  and 
an  over  abundance  of  fruits. 

A  CHALLENGE  is  made  to  par- 
ents, first,  to  maintain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  the  child  prac- 
tice regularly  the  health  habits  he 
has  learned  at  school,  second,  to  pro- 
vide the  child  with  the  following  es- 
sentials : 

1.  At  least  three  well  planned 
meals  served  at  regular  times. 

2.  Encourage  the  child  not  to  eat 
between  meals. 

3.  Required  amount  of  sleep  with 
regular  hours  for  sleeping. 

4.  Allow  the  child  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

5.  No  over  stimulation,  either  in 
excessive  work  or  play. 


BABY 

By  Emma  Rigby  Coleman 


My  baby's  hands 

Are  tiny  hands 
As  chubby  as  can  be. 
I  know  not  all  the 

Powers  they  hold 
As  he  lifts  them 

Up  to  me ! 


My  baby's  smile 

Is  a  whimsical  smile 
As  elfish  as  can  be. 
I  know  there's  mischief 

Lurking  near 
When  he  slyly 

Looks  at  me ! 


His  Mother 


By  Irene  McCullough 


MARY    pulled  her  long   robe 
closer  about  her.     The  un- 
kind   wind    seemed    deter- 
mined to  bury  his  teeth  in  her  very 
bones. 

"I  must  hurry,"  she  half  sobbed, 
"He  will  think  even  I  have  deserted 
him." 

The  tired  feet  moved  faster  for  a 
few  paces  but  soon  lagged  again.  The 
hill  seemed  so  steep  and  the  trouble- 
some wind  did  all  he  could  to  slow 
her  down.  The  last  three  years  of 
sorrow  and  turmoil  had  told  heavily 
upon  Mary. 

Condemned  to  die,  He  who  had 
never  given  her  a  cross  word,  who 
was  love  itself,  who  had  shielded  her 
from  all  possible  hardships,  was  now 
facing  death.  What  would  she  do 
without  Him  ?  Who  would  care  for 
her  now  ?  He  had  told  her  to  be  brave 
and  brave  she  must  be  for  His  sake. 

How  well  she  now  remembered 
the  words  of  the  angel  who  had  come 
to  her  before  He  was  born. 

"Fear  not,  Mary:  for  thou  hast 
found  favor  with  God." 

"And  behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in 
thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest." 

Yes,  and  He  was  the  son  of  the 
most  High  God  and  her  Son  also. 

A  shaky  but  determined  hand 
threw  back  the  long  white  veil  from 
her  heavenly  face. 

"Brothers,  sisters,  and  friends 
may  desert  Him,  but  not  I.  Ashamed 
they  say,  afraid  to  own  Him  as  their 
own.  How  oft  I  pondered  as  I 
rocked  Him  fast  to  sleep  of  the  won- 
drous things  that  happened  at  His 
birth.  The  Wise  Men,  the  Shepherds, 


and  most  of  all,  the  good  man  Simeon 
of  Jerusalem  who  had  been  promised 
he  should  not  taste  death  until  he  had 
seen  the  Son  of  God.  How  when  he 
took  my  darling  babe  into  his  arms 
the  tears  ran  down  his  old  and 
wrinkled  face  and  he  exclaimed, 
'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word.'  "  They  were  all  gone  now, 
but  she  was  sure  they  would  not  have 
deserted  Him. 

Again  the  weary  feet  quickened 
their  pace  but  only  for  a  moment  or 
two.  The  rocky  path  made  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  travel,  and  the  gradual  ascent 
made  her  breath  come  fast  and  hard. 

"God  give  me  strength  to  hurry 
on,"  she  prayed,  "I  must  not  be  too 
late,  He  must  know  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  Him.  He  is  innocent, 
He  is  truth  itself,  God  grant  unto 
me  this  last  request,  I  cannot  fail 
Him  now." 

The  eyes  in  tearful  agonizing  ap- 
peal, were  turned  heavenward. 

"I  must  arrive  before  it  is  too 
late." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  wind  had 
heard  her  prayer,  for  he  had  either 
quieted  down  or  hurried  off  to  other 
realms.  The  once  tired  and  aching 
feet  were  now  as  light  as  air,  her 
breathing  was  as  calm  as  a  summer's 
morn.  The  sloping  hill  seemed  bare- 
ly raised  at  all  and  rough  places  were 
made  smooth  and  fair  for  her. 

Her  face  lighted  up,  she  would 
arrive  on  time.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
earth  beneath  her  sped,  as  on  and  on 
she  climbed  to  Him  she  loved. 

"How  well  I  remember  the  wed- 
ding feast  at  Cana,  when  the  wine 
ran  low,  I  looked  to  Him  and  asked 
what  should  be  done.  He  smiled  and 
gave  my  hand  a  loving  squeeze  and 
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all  my  fears  were  calmed.  The  ves- 
sels by  His  side,  at  His  command 
were  quickly  filled  with  water.  Then 
the  liquid  was  poured  into  the  empty 
cups,  and  this  new  wine  they  all  re- 
marked was  far  more  delicious  than 
the  first.  A  miracle,  they  said,  but 
where  are  they  now  who  once  called 
themselves  friends.  They  had  desert- 
ed Him.     They  were  ashamed. 

The  head  was  lifted  higher.  She 
was  proud  to  be  His  mother  and  the 
whole  world  should  know,  that  she 
who  held  Him  first  in  loving  arms, 
was  with  Him  until  His  last  day 
on  earth. 

She  could  now  see  the  motley 
crowd  and  hear  their  cries. 

"Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him,  and 
on  our  heads  let  rest  the  blame." 

For  a  moment  the  devilish  yells 
seemed  to  stop  the  blood  from  cours- 
ing through  her  veins,  then  a  phrase 
she  heard  Him  oft  repeat  echoed  in 
her  tired  brain. 

"Yet,  a  little  while  am  I  with  you 
and  then  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent  me. 
Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find 
me  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  can- 
not come." 

His  mission  was  nearing  its  end, 


and  He  was  going  to  that  Father 
who  loved  Him  so.  The  babbling 
mob  could  never  abuse  Him  again. 
He  was  going  home,  to  His  eternal 
home.  She  knew  all  this,  but  oh 
'twas  hard  to  face  the  end,  and  that 
alone. 

She  was  nearing  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  would  she  be  on  time  ?  He  must 
not  die  before  He  saw  her  face.  The 
ruffians  sank  back  as  the  small  slim 
form  with  hallowed  face  held  high, 
pushed  to  the  cross.  They  dared  not 
bar  her  progress.  They  were  afraid. 
That  face  was  more  of  heaven  than 
of  earth. 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  before  the 
cross.  Her  silent  sobs  shook  the 
slender  frame,  when  suddenly  the 
voice  she  loved  so  well  exclaimed, 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son." 

Strong  arms  lifted  her  from  off 
the  ground. 

And  Jesus  continuing,  said, 

"Behold  thy  Mother." 

"John  the  beloved."  He  was  there. 

They  alone  knew  the  great  mean- 
ing of  His  death. 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
life !  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 


First  Aid  for  the  Picture  Passion 

By  Lorene  Pearson 


THE  girls  sat  on  the  window 
seat     in     Dorothy's     room. 
Ruffled  dimity  curtains  sof- 
tened the  late  afternoon  sun.  "You 
do  have  a  lovely  collection  of  pic- 
tures," said  Madeline. 

Dorothy  held  up  her  best-loved 
print  again.  In  the  distance  were 
exquisite,  blue-shadowed  mountains, 
in  the  foreground  a  dim  figure  paced 
to  and  fro  on  a  stone  balcony  with 
eyes  on  the  hills.  Then  Dorothy 
placed  it  in  her  gay  cretonne  folder 
with  all  the  others  and  sighed.  "I 
have  a  perfect  passion  for  pictures, 
lots  of  pictures,"  she  said,  "but  the 
interior  decorators  say,  not  too  many 
pictures  on  the  zvalls.  Besides,  I 
couldn't  afford  to  have  any  more 
framed." 

"I  know  how  you  can  have  all  the 
changes  of  pictures  you  want  and 
still  not  buy  any  new  frames,  nor 
have  too  many  on  the  walls  at  once," 
announced  Madeline.  Thoughtful- 
ly she  examined  the  room.  There 
was  a  little  maple  desk  against  the 
far  wall.  The  largest  picture  in  the 
room  hung  over  it,  a  lovely  "Alice  in 
Wonderland" ;  the  frame  was  beau- 
tifully hand-carved  from  maple 
wood  and  complemented  the  softly 
curved  lines  of  the  little  desk. 

"It's  lovely,  I  know,"  murmured 
Dorothy,  "but  I've  outgrown  'Alice' 
just  a  bit.  Or  maybe  I'm  just  tired 
of  her.  She's  been  there  for  years 
and  years.  I  asked  mama  if  I  could- 
n't take  her  down  and  put  up  this 
blue  print  without  a  frame.  She  was 
a  little  disgusted  I  think.  She  said 
girls  were  a  big  problem  because 
they  changed  their  minds  so  often — 
first  they  have  a  positive  passion  for 
one  thing  and  then  in  no  time  at  all 


a  positive  passion  for  something  else. 
And  I  guess  she's  right." 

Madeline  looked  carefully  at  the 
other  pictures  on  the  walls.  There 
were  just  enough  for  the  small  room. 
There  were  two  hung  in  identical 
black  frames,  side  by  side,  and  there 
was  a  gilt  frame  around  a  dainty 
wispy  little  girl  with  a  basket  of 
flowers — the  kind  a  six-year  old 
loves.     And  Dorothy  was  fourteen. 

"Dorothy,  why  don't  you  use  the 
same  frames  and  put  different  pic- 
tures in  them  from  time  to  time? 
My  cousin  Peg  does." 

Dorothy  instantly  tripped  over  to 
the  maple  desk  and  lifted  down  her 
"Alice."  "I've  never  fussed  with 
the  backs  of  one  of  these  things,  but  I 
guess  there's  no  reason  why  I  can't 
learn."  The  back  of  the  frame  was 
nailed  on  all  sides,  but  a  letter  opener 
easily  dislodged  the  fastening.  They 
lifted  off  the  cardboard  back  and 
then  the  fragile  picture. 

"Now  take  this  cardboard,"  in- 
structed Madeline,  "and  cut  your 
large  pictures  to  fit  it,  just  a  wee 
bit  smaller  if  anything.  If  any  of 
the  pictures  are  a  little  too  small  for 
this  one  but  too  large  for  either  of 
those  black  frames,  paste  it  on  a  mat 
and  cut  the  mat  the  size  of  this  card- 
board back.  Nail  the  cardboard  back 
on  the  frame  then,  but  leave  the 
nails  out  of  the  top  side  so  you  can 
easily  slip  pictures  in  and  out  when 
you  want  to  change  them.  Of  course 
that  means  you  have  to  do  something 
about  the  upper  edge  of  your  picture 
to  give  it  extra  strength  for  the  pull- 
ing out  and  putting  in.  Peg  pastes 
a  strip  of  paper  tape  along  the  top 
and  that  does  the  trick." 

Dorothy  took  her  lovely  blue  print 
out  of  the  cretonne  folder.     They 
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set  to  work  and  in  no  time  at  all  the 
new  picture  hung  above  the  desk  in 
all  its  mystically  blue  glory.  Dorothy 
danced  around  the  room.  "It's  like 
putting  on  a  new  dress,  everything 
is  changed.  And  think,  first  thing 
in  the  morning  the  sun  will  find  my 
beloved  picture  and  I  will  wake  to 


see  it.    And  tonight,  right  now,  let's 
light  my  candle  under  it." 

Dorothy's  bayberry  candle  sput- 
tered, then  the  flame  flickered  softly 
upward  and  illumined  the  picture 
and  left  lovely  shadows  in  the  carved 
niches  of  the  frame. 


■«4^gp»a»         «« 


TO  SPRING 
By  Beatrice  E.  Linford 

Oft'  I  think  the  winter  dreary, 

And  the  autumn's  parting  sad, 
In  the  summer's  heat  I  weary, 

But  in  spring,  sweet  spring  I'm  glad ! 

When  the  March  wind's  howl,  and  bluster 

Making  demons  of  the  night, 
The  sweet  thought  that  spring  is  coming 

Fills  me  with  a  strange  delight, 
April  brings  refreshing  showers, 

Birdlings  mate,  and  build  their  nest, 
Buds  are  swelling,  voices  telling, 

"Of  the  whole  year  this  is  best." 

Then  comes  May  sweet  May  with  singing,       p 

With  her  perfume  laden  air, 
With  her  whitened  apple  blossoms, 

And  her  lilacs  blooming  fair, 
Mingled  with  the  sweet  narcissus, 

The  wild  plums  along  the  lane, 
And  the  meadow  lark  near  bursting 

With  a  lovely  sweet  refrain. 

Oh,  sweet  May,  thou  crown  of  springtime, 

Leave  us  not  we  pray  too  soon, 
Lead  us  softly  through  this  singtime 

To  the  glorious  days  of  June ! 


The  Land  of  Books 


By  Maude  0.  Cook 


Traveler  enters;  studies  traveler's 
guide;  looks  in  all  directions. 

Traveler:  Before  me  lies  the 
Land  of  Books,  I  have  come  far  to 
find  it ;  much  has  been  written  of  the 
delightful  refreshment  it  affords  the 
weary  traveler.  It  is  fair  indeed  to 
look  upon.  (Reads  guide)  I  am 
told  that  if  I  desire  peace  and  assur- 
ance, I  shall  find  it  here ;  if  it  is  pleas- 
ure I  seek,  it  is  near  at  hand;  if  I 
would  know  of  other  lands  and  peo- 
ples, I  have  but  to  enter  this  enchant- 
ing realm ;  if  on  adventure  bent,  such 
conditions  as  I  crave  will  be  provid- 
ed; or  if  I  would  escape  from  care, 
here  in  flights  of  fancy  I  may  scale 
the  heights  and  span  the  universe, 
(looks  up  from  book)  This  is  all 
well  and  good,  but  how  shall  a  stran- 
ger, such  as  I,  proceed  to  search  out 
these  marvels  in  so  vast  an  expanse 
as  this  which  lies  before  me  ?  I  know 
not  how  to  begin  nor  where  to  enter. 

Guide  enters. 

Guide:  Welcome,  stranger,  you 
seem  to  be  perplexed,  let  me  assist 
you,  I  pray. 

Traveler  :  Kind  friend,  I  desire 
to  enter  the  Land  of  Books  in  search 
of  new  adventures.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  a  most  pleasing  place. 

Guide:  The  Land  of  Books  is 
open  to  all,  enter  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  it  has  in  store  for  all  who 
would  explore  its  wonders. 

Traveler  :  I  would  gladly  do  as 
you  bid,  but  the  vastness  of  the  field 
bewilders  me. 

Guide  :  I  shall  summon  my  help- 
ers and  they  shall  unfold  to  you  some 
of  the  delights  to  be  found  in  this 
fascinating  domain.  If  you  desire 
they  shall  accompany  you  in  your 
travels. 


Traveler:  You  are  most  kind; 
companions  and  much  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  journey.  A  stranger  in 
your  good  land  would  soon  become 
hopelessly  confused  and  lost  if  no 
one  were  at  hand  to  direct  the  way. 

Guide  claps  hands,  Romance  of  Long 
Ago  enters. 

Guide  :  Here  is  a  lonely  traveler 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  Land  erf 
Books;  tell  him  where  your  path 
leads. 

Romance  of  Long  Ago  :  I  am  Ro- 
mance of  Long  Ago;  if  you  follow 
me,  oh  stranger,  I  shall  lead  you  into 
many  lands  and  climes.  Magic 
palaces,  fairy  god-mothers,  dancing 
elves,  mystic  shadows  are  all  along 
the  wayside.  The  Orient,  with  all 
its  gorgeous  color  and  splendor,  is 
awaiting  you,  to  impress  you  with  its 
strange  witchery,  its  dreaminess  and 
languid  allurement,  its  entrancing 
mysteries  and  illusions,  its  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Here  you  shall  meet  Sin- 
bad,  the  Sailor,  Aladdin  with  his 
Magic  Lamp,  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves ;  perhaps  the  Caliph  of  Bag- 
dad, himself,  that  "  great  monarch  of 
fiction"  will  honor  you  with  a  visit. 

You  may  explore  the  depths  of 
India  in  "The  Clay  Cart"  or  you  may 
go  to  the  land  of  the  north  and  listen 
to  good,  old  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
son tell  of  "The  Steadfast  Tin  Sol- 
dier," or  "The  Ugly  Duckling."  You 
may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
"The  Soul  of  the  Great  Bell,"  a  beau- 
tiful Chinese  myth,  or  to  have  Ham- 
ilton Mabie  retell  those  thrilling 
Norse  Stories.  You  may  follow 
Evangeline  in  quest  of  her  long-lost 
Gabriel. 

If  none  of  these  appeal  to  you, — 
I  am  sure  when  you  reach  "The  Land 
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of  the  Blue  Flower"  you  will  wish  to 
linger. 

Traveler  :  You  indeed  have  much 
to  please  and  entertain,  but  I  must 
hear  more  before  I  choose. 

Guide:  I  shall  call  the  Glory  of 
the  Commonplace. 

Guide  claps  hands,  the  Glory  of  the 
Commonplace  enters. 

The  Glory  of  the  Common- 
place :  I  am  the  Glory  of  the  Com- 
monplace. I  can  show  you  no  fairy 
god-mothers  nor  magic  palaces,  but  I 
shall  lead  you  to  see  the  stars,  the 
flowers,  and  the  birds.  I  shall  show 
you  the  humble  cottage  and  the  toil- 
worn  peasant.  You  shall  sit  with 
me  by  the  fireside  as  the  wind  roars 
and  the  snowstorm  rages  without. 
You  shall  listen  to  the  whir  of  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  sputtering 
of  the  apples  as  they  roast  upon  the 
hearth,  while  tales  of  the  long  ago 
are  recounted  o'er  and  o'er.  You 
shall  crack  nuts  "from  the  brown 
October's  wood"  and  drink  the  sim- 
mering cider  from  the  old  blue  mug 
as  you  watch  the  sparks  fly  up  the 
great-throated  chimney.  With  Whit- 
tier  in  "Snowbound"  you  shall  shout 
with  glee  as  you  watch  the  "half-bur- 
ied oxen"  break  through  the  high- 
piled  snow.  You  may  go  with  Gold- 
smith to  "The  Deserted  Village"  and 
sigh  for  departed  friends  and  old 
familiar  scenes.  You  may  stand  up- 
on the  hillside  with  Gray  as — 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  part- 
ing day. 

As  the  lowing  herd  winds  slow- 
ly o'er  the  lea," 

and  view  the  little  village  as  it  nestles 
round  the  ivy-covered  church.  You 
may  rejoice  in  the  tender  humor  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  as  with  min- 
gled smiles  and  tears  you  go  "Out  to 
Old  Aunt  Mary's"  or  to  "The  Ole 
Swimmin'    Hole,"  or  meet    "Little 


Orphan  Annie,"  or  "An  Old  Sweet- 
heart of  Mine."  If  this  fails  to 
please,  you  may  enjoy  romance  with 
"Janice  Meredith,"  or  "Richard 
Carvel."  In  these  simple,  homely 
things  you  may  find  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds." 

Traveler  :  Your  offering  is  rich, 
(to  guide)     What  have  you  more  ? 

Guide  claps  hands,  Soul  Harbors  enters. 

Soul  Harbors  :  I  am  Soul  Har- 
bors. I  shall  reveal  to  you  the  ideals, 
the  dreams,  and  the  hopes  that  lie 
nearest  the  heart.  I  tell  of  friend- 
ships lost,  of  dear  ones  gone,  of  sor- 
rows mellowed  with  the  passing 
years,  of  visions  fair  of  glories  yet 
to  be. 

With  Tennyson  "In  Memoriam" 
you  may  dream  of  another,  greater 
life. 

"That  God  which  ever  lives  and 

loves : 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation 

moves." 

Guide:  We  have  given  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  pleasures  to  be  had 
in  the  Land  of  Books ;  there  is  more 
to  offer.  Perhaps  you  prefer  the 
Magic  of  Imagination,  if  so  you  must 
meet  "Peter  Pan,"  or  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  or  you  may  dance  with  the 
fairies  in  "Mid-summer  Night's 
Dream." 

You  may  choose  to  visit  old  Eng- 
land with  "David  Copperfield,"  or 
rejoice  with  Browning  as  "Pippa 
Passes." 

There  are  many  nooks  and  seclud- 
ed spots  which  offer  rest  and  quiet 
where  you  may  enjoy  such  choice 
companions  as  Benjamin  Franklin, 
or  Elbert  Hubbard,  or  Sam  John- 
son ;  even  Jane  Austen  or  Jane  Eyre 
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may  reveal  to  you  their  life's  story. 

If  you  wish  to  journey  nearer 
home,  we  shall  introduce  to  you, 
Lambourne's  "Plet"  or  Alfred  Os- 
mond's "Exiles,"  an  epic  of  the  Utah 
pioneers. 

Traveler:  Yours  is  a  realm  of 
charm  and  allurement.  You  whet 
my  desire  to  know  more  of  it.  I 
would  explore  it  all  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. 

Guide:  My  friend,  on  the  3rd 
Tuesday  of  each  month  we  conduct 


a  Relief  Society  excursion  into  this 
wonderland  and  all  who  wish  may 
join  us. 

Traveler:  I  am  most  happy  to 
have  so  great  a  privilege  and  assure 
you  I  shall  not  fail  to  meet  you  on 
the  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Suggestions  for  costumes : 

Traveler  and  Guide :    Hiking  togs. 

Romance  of  Long  Ago:  Oriental  cos- 
tume, gay  and  bright. 

Glory  of  the  Commonplace:  Plain 
dress,  such  as  the  Quaker  costume. 

Soul  Harbors :    Soft  white  robe. 


HAIL  THE  DAY  TRIUMPHANT 
By  Ida  R.  Alldredge 

Lo,  after  the  night  time  of  darkness  and  doubt 

When  the  windows  of  heaven  were  closed, 
A  vision  of  glory  burst  forth  on  the  earth 

A  youth  its  sweet  message  disclosed. 
The  mothers  of  men,  who  for  centuries  past 

Had  bowed  'neath  servitude's  ban 
Were  raised  to  their  rightful  God-given  place 

And  the  Era  of  Progress  began. 

Chorus : 

Hail,  oh  hail !  the  day  triumphant ! 

Praise  Jehovah  and  rejoice, 
That  the  Heavenly  portals  opened 

And  the  Prophet  heard  God's  voice. 
Oh,  the  glory  of  the  dawning, 

When  His  servant  turned  the  key 
And  showed  us  a  work  of  service 

In  our  great  society. 

As  women  of  Zion,  awake  and  rejoice, 

Make  known  His  plan  to  the  world, 
And  bear  to  our  neighbors  the  spirit  of  peace 

With  out  banner  so  proudly  unfurled. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  its  truth  will  unfold 

Its  rays  ever  brighten  our  way. 
The  path  which  our  Prophet  has  bade  us  to  tread 

Will  lead  to  the  glorious  day. 


The  Way 

By  Elizabeth  H.  Welker 


THE  parents  of  a  child  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  give  that 
child  the  best  life  has  to  offer. 
But,  what  is  the  best?  Wealth?  A 
college  education  ?  Undoubtedly 
through  childhood  and  the  early 
'teen  age  school  is  the  best  place  for 
children.  But  what  is  best  for  them 
during  the  upper  'teens — when  life 
looms  so  big  ahead  of  them — when 
they  cannot  tell  which  way  to  go  or 
which  way  they  want  to  go?  They 
are  swayed  first  this  way,  then  that. 
Which  is  the  way?  Parents  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  children,  will  you  listen 
to  those  who  have  found  the  way? 
Let  them  tell  you  as  they  told  us  re- 
cently, in  a  Testimony  Meeting  in 
Berlin.  These  are  young  people 
speaking,  they  range  in  age  from 
nineteen  up  through  the  early  twen- 
ties, but  they  have  found  the  way. 
They  are  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
laboring  in  the  German-Austrian 
Mission.  Here  are  testimonies  of 
some  of  them  sent  to  us  by  their 
Mission  Mother: 

Sister  Welker  writes : 

"So  many  times  my  heart  has  thrilled 
at  the  testimonies  of  our  Elders.  There 
has  always  been  one  regret,  that  the  world 
could  not  hear  them,  especially  the  moth- 
ers. 

"There  is  such  a  need  for  Elders  in  all 
the  Missions,  and  the  young  people  need 
the  'Mission.'  I  have  tried  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  their  message.  While  it  comes 
from  Germany,  it  is  the  spirit  of  all  the 
Missions." 

Here  are  the  testmonies  of  some 
of  them: 

"I  did  not  care  about  coming  on  a 
Mission.  I  thought  a  Missionary  had  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  learned 


that  the  more  you  sacrifice  the  more  you 
gain." 

"I  have  learned  more  about  real  life 
values  in  these  two  years  of  Missionary 
life  than  I  learned  in  four  years  of  col- 
lege. The  President  of  this  Church  gave 
me  the  greatest  gift  there fis  in  this  world 
when  he  called  me  on  this  Mission.  I 
had  my  'Sheepskin"  from  college  but  I 
was  not  happy.  I  was  selfish,  I  had  no 
joy  in  what  I  did.  Today  I  have  learned 
to  make  sacrifices  and  it  has  brought  me 
real  happiness." 

"Money  does  not  make  people  happy. 
I  learned  that  much  at  home.  You 
have  to  be  satisfied  within  to  be  happy. 
I  have  learned  that,  in  the  mission  field, 
I  have  learned  to  be  happy." 

"Humility  is  the  greatest  thing  a  Mis- 
sionary can  have  and  my  expense  account 
is  the  test  of  my  humility.  When  my 
expense  account  runs  high  I  find  I  am 
not  nearly  so  humble  as  when  it  runs  low. 
Spending  a  lot  of  money  does  not  bring 
a  Missionary  happiness,  it  is  when  he 
spends  the  least,  when  he  is  humble,  that 
he  is  the  happiest.  Christ  promised  if 
we  would  live  His  Plan,  we  would  know 
for  ourselves.     I  have  learned  to  know." 

"I  have  never  had  so  much  satisfaction 
in  my  life  as  I  have  had  since  coming  on 
this  mission,  after  two  years  of  college. 
I  know  though,  'It  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  whether  I  came  from  a  monkey 
or  not,  it  is  whether  I  go  from  here  as  a 
monkey  or  a  man,  that  counts.'  I  hope 
that  I  can  always  feel  as  I  feel  now." 

"If  you  want  to  lose  your  faith,  just 
try  being  inactive.  I  had  had  three  years 
of  college  and  when  my  Missionary  call 
came  I  turned  it  down.  I  got  away  from 
the  Church  and  my  grades  began  going 
down.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  back. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  now  to 
be  back  at  work  in  the  Church.  I  am 
happier  today  than  I  have  ever  been,  for 
I  see  that  life  has  greater  possibilities 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  before." 

"This  is  the  most  practical  and  happy 
life  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  been 
to  college,  but  I  think  I  have  learned 
more  on  this  Mission  than  I  would  have 
learned  in  five  years  of  college,  if  I  had 
really  studied." 


THE  WAY 
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"I  have  learned  that  our  message  needs 
no  fine  trappings,  just  the  garb  of  Truth, 
for  it  is  the  Truth." 

"I  have  learned  not  to  look  for  great 
miracles  but  to  accept  the  small  blessings 
that  come  my  way,  they  are  miracles  and 
they  have  filled  my  heart  with  joy. 

"I  wanted  to  be  intellectually  honest 
with  myself  and  I  said  I  did  not  know 
this  Gospel  was  true,  but  soon  learned 
that  I  wasn't  deceiving  anyone  but  myself. 
I  think  I  have  always  known  that  it  is 
true." 

"In  this  world  there  are  no  absolutes. 
I  thought  I  did  not  have  a  testimony.  I 
wanted  an  absolute.  I  know  today  that 
this  Gospel  is  true.  I  have  learned  that 
you  have  to  live  for  a  testimony  before 
you  get  it." 

"Before  my  Mission  my  religion  con- 
sisted of  trying  to  see  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view  and  trying  to  give  him  a 
square  deal,  but  I  have  learned  that  there 
is  much  more  to  true  religion  than  that." 

"I  have  learned  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  I  do  against  Truth.  Truth  comes 
from  God  and  will  prevail.  I  know  now 
that  this  Gospel  is  true  and  that  it  will 
prevail." 

"I  wanted  to  make  others  as  happy 
as  the  Missionaries  had  made  my  own 
dear   Mother,  that  is   why  I  came  on  a 


Mission.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 
my  heart  is  full  of  joy." 

"  'God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His 
wonders  to  perform.'  My  Father  died  here 
in  the  Mission  Field.  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  why?  Though  it  was  a  very  sad 
thing,  I  know  now  that  it  was  all  right. 
When  Brother  Gurr  died  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  again, 
why  ?  But  the  change  that  has  come  over 
our  Branch  since  his  death  is  astounding. 
Perhaps  Brother  Gurr  did  his  work  in 
that  way." 

"One  man  has  said,  'The  strongest  part 
of  the  Mormon  system  is  its  Missionary 
work,'  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the 
"Spirit"  that  makes  the  successful  Mis- 
sionary.   A  Missionary  has  to  be  humble." 

These  young  people  have  found 
the  way,  true  they  may  lose  it  again, 
but  surely  the  chances  are  not  so 
great  as  if  they  had  not  found  it  at 
all.  And  yet  they  are  not  in  the  Mis- 
sion Field  to  save  themselves,  alone, 
their  first  work  is  to  bring  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  others. 
Truly,  "He  that  doeth  it  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren  hath  done 
it  unto  me." 


Notes  to  the  Field 

Special  Activities  Text  Books 

TN  hearty  accord  with  the  Church-  A  S  already  announced  the  advance 
wide  program  of  relief  and  re-  course  of  Relief  Society  lessons 
covery,  the  Relief  Society  has  sug-  will  be  published  beginning  with  the 
gested  two  Projects  for  Summer  ac-  August  issue  of  the  Relief  Society 
tivity  within  the  organization.  De-  Magazine.  It  might  be  well,  how- 
tails  of  these  have  been  sent  to  every  ever,  to  suggest  the  texts  which  will 
Stake.  be  the  basis  of  the  lessons  in  all 
There  is  an  opportunity  in  these  courses:  the  New  Testament  for 
great  projects  for  the  members  of  Theology ;  Civic  Sociology,  by  Ross, 
the  Church,  forgetful  of  self,  to  will  be  used  again  for  Social  Serv- 
grow  spiritually,  to  attain  unity  and  ice ;  and  the  three  Biographies  — 
happiness,  if  they  enter  whole-heart-  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Life  of  Julia 
edly  into  this  cooperative  enterprise.  Ward  Howe,  and  The  Life  of  Alice 
Because  a  brother  or  sister  has  had  Freeman  Palmer,  will  be  the  texts 
misfortune,  he  should  not  be  de-  for  the  Literary  course.  These  books 
prived  of  the  blessings  of  service.  are  all  avaiiable  at  the  Deseret  Book 
There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  «  u  R  s  ,  Temole  Street 
of  knitting  together  the  lives  of  those  ^tore'  44  ^ast  b0UtJl  l  emPle  btreet' 
whom  the  forces  of  the  world  have  Salt  Lake  Clty>  Utah>  where  they 
tended  to  separate.  Let  us  build  to  may  be  obtained  for  study  during  the 
a  high  degree  the  "we"  feeling,  and  vacation  period, 
make  every  effort  to  give  all  the  joy 
of  cooperation  When  the  Relief  w  k  md  fi^ 
Society  meets  together  to  sew  as  a 

group,  every  effort  should  be  made  '"pHE  names  of  Work  and  Busi- 

to  get  the  sisters  out  and  make  them  l    ness    class    leaders    that    were 

feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  group  .                Al_               .r.              *     .« 

giving  service  and  getting  the  joy  ^lven    to    the    commlttee   at   APnl 

that  comes  from  the  social  experi-  conference  have  been   sent  to  the 

ence.    Neighborliness  might  well  be  firms  named  below.    We  hope  that 

revived — three  or  four  uniting  on  a  ycm   will   receive   some  advertising 

special  project!  material  that  will  be  helpful  as  sud- 

Report  blanks  have  been  sent  to  ,             1      j-      rL 

the  Wards  and  Stakes  of  the  Church.  Sestl0ns  for  your  handicraft  sections. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  careful  record  will  The  American  Crayon  Co., 

be  kept  upon  these  sheets.  The  Ward  116  New  Montgomery  Street, 

will  forward  its  report  to  the  Stake,  San  Francisco,  California, 

where  it  will  be  compiled  and  sent  The  Q  p  Craft  c      Inc 

to  the  General  Office.    It  is  safe  to  c      ,    .      ^,  . 

say  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  bandusk^  Uhl°- 

there  will  be  a  record  of  achieve-  Fireside  Industries  Inc., 

ment  made,  difficult  to  equal.  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 


New  Zealand  Mission 


Front  Row :     President  Beatrice  Dal- 
ziel,  First  Counselor  Florence  P.  Ross ; 
back     row :     Secretary     Catherine     G. 
Westlake,     Second     Counselor,     Ruby 
Thompson. 

'THE  above  picture  is  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  most  southern 
branch  of  Relief  Society  in  the 
world.  These  dear  sisters  are  fully 
alive  to  the  interest  and  appeal  of 
Relief  Society  work,  and  have  sent 
to  the  office  some  very  beautiful 
hand  embroidered  linen,  a  sample 
of  their  thrift  and  skill.  This  mes- 
sage and  this  picture  from  the  sisters 
so  far  away  is  merely  another  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  distance  is  for- 
gotten, and  that  the  band  of  sisters 
the  world  over  becomes  one  in  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  our  great  Re- 
lief Society  organization. 


a  newspaper.  To  quote  from  the 
paper :  "A  unique  organization,  that 
goes  quietly  about  extending  aid  to 
families,  as  far  away  as  Orange,  on 
one  hand  and  Evadale  on  the  other, 
is  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

"Heading  the  organziation  now  is 
Mrs.  Sadie  Williamson,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  women  meet  regu- 
larly, sometimes  at  the  church, 
sometimes  at  the  homes  of  members, 
putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables, 
making  quilts  and  doing  other  sew- 
ing. 

"A  part  of  the  church,  which  is 
on  a  high  knoll  in  the  Williamson 
community,  of  which  the  women  are 
particularly  proud  is  the  large  kitch- 
en. Through  their  own  efforts,  the 
women  have  furnished  the  kitchen, 
and  stored  in  the  low  shelves  at  this 
time  nearly  250  cans  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  All  were  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Relief  Society  mem- 
bers. During  the  canning  season 
the  women  assemble  and  make  this 
preparation  to  serve  the  needy. 

"Just  how  much  food  in  past  years 
has  been  given  away,  or  how  many 
quilts  have  been  made  and  either 
given  outright,  or  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds turned  over  to  charity,  is  a 
matter  which  even  the  Relief  So- 
ciety members  could  not  estimate. 

"The  Williamson  Settlement  it- 
self is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Orange 
county,  or  this  section,  being  estab- 
lished at  a  point  on  the  route  where 
many  thousands  of  cattle  were  driv- 
en to  market  on  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is  about 
seventy  years  old,  and  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  former  settlers 
now  live  in  the  community." 
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Texas  Mission 

A  VERY  interesting  report  of  the 
Williamson  Organization  reach- 
ed the  office  through  the  columns  of 
While  the  organization  is  officered 
entirely  by  Latter-day  Saint  women, 
there  are  many  who  assist  the  Relief 
Society  in  its  work  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

Western  States  Mission 
A  MOST  interesting  and  full  re- 
port of  the  splendid  activities 
of  the  Western  States  Mission  comes 
to  us  through  the  President,  Sister 
Winnifred  B.  Daynes.  This  organ- 
ization is  animated  by  a  real  Relief 


is  an  evidence  of  that  which  is  taking 
place  all  over.  A  year  ago  they  were 
disorganized,  now  they  have  an  en- 
thusiastic group  of  women  who  are 
active  members  in  every  sense.  They 
have  a  stock  of  fruit  and*  vegetables 
prepared,  they  have  improved  their 
Relief  Society  rooms,  and  furnished 
their  kitchen  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. They  are  a  fine  group,  work- 
ing in  harmony,  and  eager  to  carry 
on  the  splendid  work  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  second  picture  is  of  the  Den- 
ver organization,  with  Sister  Daynes 
and  her  helpers  in  the  center  of  the 
group. 


PUEBLO  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 


Society  spirit,  and  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  the  work  is  manifest 
in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
growth  of  its  organization. 

The  above  picture  is  that  of  the 
Pueblo  Branch  Relief  Society.  It 
was  sent  to  the  office  some  time  ago, 
and  the  account  of  the  activities  of 
this  organization  within  the  one  year 


The  Mission  represents  25  organi- 
zations, with  a  membership  of  514. 
These  cover  six  of  our  Western 
States,  and  the  reports  from  the 
Mission  show  that  the  work  is  prac- 
tically on  the  same  plane  as  that  con- 
ducted in  the  various  Stakes  of  the 
Church. 
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Cache  Stake 

A  MOST  interesting  account  of 
the  Garden  Project  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  Relief  Society  of  the  Cache 
Stake  was  sent  into  the  office.  We 
are  submitting  this  report  in  full,  as 
we  think  it  offers  excellent  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  put  into  effect  in 
all  parts  of  our  Relief  Society  work : 
"For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
our  Fifth  Ward  Relief  Society  has 
developed  a  garden  project  that  has 
proved  very  pleasant.  A  garden 
chairman  gathers  or  accepts  plants, 
bulbs  and  seeds  that  are  the  surplus 
of  their  home  gardens.  These  are 
offered  to  any  members  of  the  So- 
ciety who  wish  to  plant  them.  There 
is  no  cumbersome  attempt  at  ex- 
change. The  beginning  gardener 
has  nothing  to  exchange  for  her 
plants  except  the  labor  of  caring  for 
something  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  who  see  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  full  garden  has  no  room  for 
more  plants,  but  it  is  heartening  to 
find  how  many  persons  are  eager  to 
give  roots  and  seeds  for  no  other 
return  than  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
them.  It  is  an  effort  at  cooperative 
enrichment  of  the  gardens  and  the 
only  records  of  the  transactions  are 
the  plants  that  live  and  the  feelings 
of  friendliness  that  last  even  after 
the  flowers  die. 


"The  plants  are  wrapped  in  paper 
and  brought  to  the  meeting.  Some- 
times they  are  all  placed  in  grateful 
hands  before  the  meeting  starts.  If 
not,  about  three  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing time  are  used  to  announce  what 
plants  are  homeless.  When  possible, 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  are  brought 
to  show  exactly  what  the  roots  will 
produce.  We  have  often  given  Iris 
roots  with  the  blooms  upon  them. 
But  most  plants  cannot  be  divided 
in  the  blooming  season,  and  so  we 
show  the  flowers,  with  a  brief  an- 
nouncement of  the  name  of  the  flow- 
er and  the  fact  that  roots  will  be 
offered  later.  House-plants  are 
shown  in  the  Winter. 

"The  marginal  gardener  who  is 
almost  too  busy  to  work  outside  of 
her  house  can  carry  home  a  Michael- 
mas Daisy,  and  if  she  can  just  get 
it  into  some  ground  that  is  watered, 
it  will  probably  bring  her  lovely 
blossoms  the  next  Fall.  Also,  the 
gardener  that  gave  the  root  will  have 
lovelier  daisies  next  Fall  because  the 
roots  were  thinned.  It  is  a  plant 
parable :  'He  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
save  it.' 

"At  first  we  tried  handing  out  the 
plants  during  the  meeting,  but  it 
stole  time  from  the  lessons  which 
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are  already  crowded  into  such  a 
short  period.  So  we  changed  to  our 
present  system  of  a  very  brief  no- 
tice in  meeting  with  questions  and 
answers  before  and  after  the  ses- 
sions. Something  like  a  little  garden 
club  may  gather  and  discuss  ways 
of  starting  rose  slips  or  storing 
dahlias.  Of  course  many  of  the 
roots  die  because  of  inexperienced 
handling,  but  the  gardener  can  ask 
the  reason  for  her  failure  and  try 
again. 

"Some  very  choice  plants  have 
been  passed  to  new  gardens.  Here 
and  there  in  the  Ward  you  may  see 
thriving  little  shrubs  that  were  hand- 
ed out  as  tiny  roots.  These  are  the 
physical  gains ;  they  are  worthwhile, 
but  the  main  reward  is  spiritual.  The 
work  is  one  more  avenue  of  interest 
and  friendliness. 

"We  are  making  this  detailed  re- 
port with  the  thought  that  some  other 
Ward  might  enjoy  such  a  project 
as  much  as  we  have/' 

Minidoka  Stake 

TXT'E  think  Minidoka  Stake  should 
be  justly  proud  of  the  record 
made  during  the  last  year.  In  Au- 
gust the  Stake  sponsored  a  tonsil 
clinic,  during  which  time  a  number 
of  children  who  had  been  physically 
unfit  for  school  were  given  proper 
attention.  The  doctors  cooperated 
with  the  Relief  Society  sisters,  and 
did  a  most  excellent  work.  This  con- 
tinued even  after  the  close  of  the 
clinic,  as  a  part  of  a  project  is  to 
have  all  the  children  whose  throats 
and  eyes  needed  attention,  looked 
after. 


During  the  entire  year  the  Stake 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  Visiting- 
Teachers'  work.  In  the  beginning 
a  banner  was  awarded  to  the  Ward 
having  100%  teaching  accomplished. 
It  was  not  long  until  two  Wards 
claimed  this  distinction,  and  so  there 
had  to  be  a  permanent  award  made 
to  the  Ward  which  had  100%  Vis- 
iting Teaching  during  the  entire 
year.  This  Ward  was  also  given 
a  cash  prize  for  its  fine  achievement. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  a 
project  to  bind  the  Magazine  was 
undertaken,  and  has  been  carried  on 
very  successfully. 

The  Stake  Singing  Mothers  have 
done  excellent  work,  and  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  the  Stake.  They 
have  furnished  the  singing  for  vari- 
ous gatherings,  including  Stake 
Priesthood  Meetings  and  Stake  Con- 
ferences. 

For  three  years  the  Stake  has  con- 
ducted its  Annual  Banquet  for  the 
Board  Members  and  their  partners. 
The  decorations  have  been  of  a  pa- 
triotic character,  including  the  Val- 
entine motif.  On  March  17th,  the 
Relief  Society  of  the  Stake,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Genealogical  So- 
ciety, sponsored  a  Temple  excursion, 
in  which  ninety-five  people  partici- 
pated. 

The  Stake  is  alive  to  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  value  of  planning. 
Many  projects  are  under  considera- 
tion, and  fine  cooperation  with  the 
other  Church  organizations,  and 
some  of  the  civic  groups,  is  expected 
in  the  prospect  of  creating  a  recrea- 
tion center  for  children  during  the 
Summer. 
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EDITORIAL 


WELCOME,  JUNE! 

A  N  old-time  story  relates  that  Fa- 
ther Time  sends  into  his  store- 
house at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
twelve  persons  who  are  to  select  the 
things  they  desire  to  bring  with  them 
when  they  come  to  earth.  Thus 
each  month  comes  laden  with  rich 
gifts.  June  brings  Father's  Day, 
Flag  Day,  a  bevy  of  happy  brides, 
vacations,  beginnings  of  delightful 
trips  on  sea  and  land,  a  host  of 
graduates  who  are  told  and  feel  that 
upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  the  world 
right.  June  is  a  month  of  joy,  of 
forward-looking  thoughts,  a  time  of 
beginnings,  and  so  we  heartily  wel- 
come her  and  give  thanks  for  the 
wonderful  gifts  she  brings. 

FATHER'S  DAY 

MRS.  J.  B.  DODD  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  writer  of  legends, 
well-known  as  the  creator  of  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun,"  tribal  studies  of 
the  American  Indians,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  originating  Father's  Day. 
She  started  promoting  the  idea  in 


1910  as  a  tribute  to  her  father,  Wil- 
liam G.  Smart,  a  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  Veteran,  who  had  rear- 
ed his  children  after  their  mother's 
death.  She  launched  the  movement 
in  Spokane  by  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Spokane  "urging  such  constructive 
teaching  from  the  pulpit  as  would 
point  out  the  importance  of  a  fa- 
ther's place  in  the  home,  concerning 
the  protection  of  womanhood  and 
children,  training  of  children  and 
safeguarding  the  marriage  tie." 

It  was  four  years  before  Congress 
recognized  the  day.  Its  celebration 
has  been  of  slow  growth.  While  the 
newspapers  helped  by  giving  the 
movement  publicity,  they  at  first 
treated  the  idea  rather  facetiously. 
They  said,  "father's  main  duty  in 
life  is  to  pay  the  bills  and  crank  the 
Ford."  Now  the  day,  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June,  is  coming  to  be  more 
widely  celebrated  each  year.  The 
red  and  white  rose  is  chosen  as  suit- 
able flowers.  Telegrams,  letters, 
visits,  gifts  to  father,  while  not  as 
numerous  as  those  to  mother,  are 
constantly  increasing  in  number. 
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CO  many  think  fathers  do  not  care 
for  words  of  praise,  apprecia- 
tion and  love.  What  a  mistake! 
They  are  thrilled  when  their  own 
children  honor  them.  They  are  deep- 
ly moved  when  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  love  reach  their  ears. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  our 
Magazine  will  do  all  possible  to  in- 
crease the  expressed  appreciation  to 
fathers.  May  they  be  lovingly  re- 
membered not  only  on  this  day  set 
apart  in  their  honor,  but  every  day 
may  their  children  not  only  by  word 
but  also  by  living  worthy  lives  honor 
their  fathers  who  have  so  willingly 
toiled  and  sacrificed  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

A  TESTING  TIME 

T^HE  Latter-day  Saints  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  show 
how  strong  is  their  faith  in  inspired 
leadership.  They  now  have  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  how  wonderfully  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  functions. 

A  call  has  been  made  and  organi- 
zations are  being  effected  to  meet  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the 
Church  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Church  members  shall  provide  for 
those  in  their  own  organization  who 
are  in  need. 

While  special  efforts  will  be  made 
to  raise  means  and  supplies,  the  God 
ordained  laws  of  tithing  and  fast  of- 
ferings if  faithfully  paid  would  more 
than  meet  the  needs. 

The  Relief  Society  will  play  an 
important  part  in  helping  to  provide 
for  the  needy.  We  hope  all  members 
who  can  will  increase  their  offerings 
to  this  organization  and  will  labor 
in  every  way  to  provide  food,  bed- 
ding and  clothing  as  directed. 

This  is  a  testing  tirfle  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Church.  May  they  respond 
to  the  call  whole-heartedly,  then  not 
only  will  the  needy  be  looked  after 


but  spirituality  will  increase  through- 
out the  Church. 

A  NEEDED  ADMONITION 

TT  is  a  strange  thing  that  even 
religious  organizations  in  order 
to  raise  funds  will  indulge  in 
games  of  chance,  and  raffling  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  dangerous  doctrine 
to  say  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Organizations  had  better  do 
without  means  that  they  think  they 
very  much  need  than  get  such  in  any 
questionable  way.  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  come  out  again 
and  again  against  raffling  and  all 
games  of  chance.  Spite  of  this  we 
find  occasionally  people  trying  to  get 
around  it  by  selling  a  chance  and 
giving  something  that  they  claim  is 
worth  the  price  for  which  the  chance 
is  sold. 

In  the  Millennial  Star  of  March 
26,  1936,  Apostle  Joseph  F.  Merrill, 
President  of  the  European  Mission, 
in  an  editorial  calls  attention  to  an 
item  appearing  in  the  public  press  in 
which  a  Vicar  criticised  conditions  in 
his  parish.  He  made  reference  to 
"a  growing  curse  of  betting  and 
gambling  that  is  ruining  homes  and 
characters."  He  said,  "There  is  lit- 
tle or  no  parental  effort  to  give  a 
true  motive  for  life  because  they 
don't  know  it  themselves." 

"Betting  and  gambling  are  sins — 
they  are  grave  violations  of  a  Chris- 
tian moral  code.  They  are  debauch- 
ers  of  character,  devices  of  satan  to 
bring  unbelief,  sorrow,  distress  and 
suffering  to  God's  children.  Losses 
and  disappointments  due  to  gambling 
— betting  is  a  species  of  gambling — 
not  infrequently  lead  to  crime  and 
suicide.  These  vices  are  a  black  blot 
on  the  character  of  any  person  who 
indulges  in  them.  They  are  usually 
secretly  engaged  in,  for  none  given 
to  these  vices  is  fully  trustworthy, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  given  a  re- 
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sponsible  position  where  the  handling 
of  money  is  involved.  No  trust 
company  will  go  surety  for  a  known 
gambler. 

"No  practice  or  activity  that  aims 
to  get  something  for  nothing  is  truly 
honest.  Hence  no  type  of  betting 
can  ever  be  honest.  Oh  yes,  we 
know;  some  respectable  people  en- 
gage in  betting.  But  this  does  not 
make  betting  respectable.  No  vice 
is  made  a  virtue  even  though  a  bish- 
op engages  in  it.  How  unfortunate ! 
Even  in  this  'green  and  pleasant 
land'  betting  appears  to  be  so  general 
that  it  has  become  a  national  vice. 
No  wonder  the  Vicar  called  his  par- 
ish a  godless  place.  A  faith  strong 
enough  to  take  the  people  regularly 
to  divine  services  cannot  exist  in  any 
community  given  to  any  species  of 
gambling.  Gambling  and  a  love  of 
God  cannot  dwell  together. 

"The  Vicar  spoke  of  parents'  fail- 
ure to  motivate  properly  the  lives 
of  their  children.  Those  who  have 
no  faith  can  hardly  develop  faith  in 
others.  Is  this  not  the  real  reason 
why  the  gentleman  can  complain  of 
a  'godless  indifference'?  For  unless 
the  parents  are  God-fearing,  the 
children  are  not  likely  to  be.     'Like 


begets  like,'  faith  begets  faith.  No 
man  can  have  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  that  of  parenthood.  God 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  does 
not  try  to  develop  faith  in  his  chil- 
dren. 

"Readers,  a  strong  active  faith  in 
our  living  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  greatest  need  of  the  age,  both 
for  the  individual  and  the  nation.  If 
such  a  faith  were  universal,  vice  of 
every  type  would  disappear  and  love 
would  rule  the  world.  God  hasten 
the  coming  of  such  a  day,  for  come 
it  will !" 

A  LTHOUGH  we  have  announced 
that  we  would  not  publish  any 
more  Magazine  Drive  reports  until 
our  next  fall  drive,  we  publish  here- 
with one  more. 

We  have  learned  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  this  report  did  not 
reach  our  office.  The  Presidency. 
Lillie  C.  Larson,  Emma  S.  Christian- 
sen and  Elnora  A.  Christiansen  did 
all  the  canvassing,  and  were  delight- 
ed with  the  increase  in  subscriptions 
in  their  Ward. 


Ward  Stake 

Mayfield     Gunnison 
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64         63         98 


AND  NEVER  WILL 


Jim :    "Too  bad,  ain't  it,  that  Re-  Joe  :    "Yeah,  but  Uncle  Sam  orter 

peal  ain't  balanced  the  Budget,  nor      ha'  known  by  observation  that  no- 
reduced  taxes,  nor  pushed  off  the      budd     ain>t   never  pulled   theirseif 

outa'  trubble  with  a  corkscrew!" — 
Union  Signal. 


bottlegger,  nor  chased  off  unemploy- 
ment, nor  brought  true  temperance, 
nor  nothin' !" 


A  Study  of  Civic  Sociology  as  a  Foundation 
for  Intelligent  Living 


INTRODUCTION 

MANY  people  profess  an  in- 
terest in  the  social  forces 
which  form  the  warp  and 
woof  of  daily  life,  but  it  is  evident 
that  most  people  live  on  the  plane  of 
least  resistance  with  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  influences  which  shape 
their  existence.  Among  those  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  social 
trends  there  are  but  few  who  pat- 
tern their  behavior  according  to  the 
ideals  which  are  taught  as  part  of 
social  welfare.  But  knowledge  is 
ineffectual  without  the  deeds  to  back 
it  up.  The  goal  of  social  study  is 
to  stimulate  actual  participation  in 
social  movements.  By  evaluating 
individual  responsibilities  it  is  hoped 
that  group  welfare  may  be  furthered. 
In  pointing  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween its  members  and  the  group  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  social  service 
lessons  will  teach  the  interdepend- 
ence between  individuals  and  soci- 
ety. The  welfare  of  each  depends 
upon  the  other.  The  mistakes  of 
each  react  upon  the  other. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is 
bewildering  to  the  layman.  And 
yet,  if  he  is  to  understand  the  forces 
which  govern  the  methods  of  his 
living,  he  is  called  upon  to  modify 
the  habits  and  beliefs  which  have 
become  fixed  as  the  result  of  his 
life's  experience.  He  must  adopt 
new  points  of  view  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  society.  This 
is  difficult  to  do,  and  he  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  leadership  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact.  Parents, 
teachers,  educators,  and  church 
workers  are  among  the  leaders  and 
molders  of  character  in  every  com- 
munity. If  their  leadership  is  lack- 
ing in  understanding,  society  suffers. 
These  social  service  lessons  are  de- 
signed to  help  Relief  Society  work- 


ers, among  whom  are  numbered 
leaders  of  society,  to  understand  the 
social  forces  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  daily  living,  to  modify 
their  existing  opinions  to  meet  the 
trends  of  the  day,  and  to  develop 
the  ability  to  adjust  to  new  condi- 
tions. They  should  encourage  mem- 
bers to  enlarge  their  present  spheres 
of  social  service. 

The  lessons  in  the  1936-37  course 
of  study,  drawn  from  the  great  so- 
cial issues  which  are  attempting  to 
better  our  living  conditions,  our 
educational  system,  our  methods  of 
government,  and  our  economic  prin- 
ciples, have  a  practical  application 
for  each  reader.  The  understanding 
of  that  application  and  the  reader's 
response  to  its  challenge  is  the  test 
of  success. 

Attention  is  again  directed  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  entire  course 
as  published  in  the  May,  1935,  issue 
of  this  magazine.  Each  class  leader 
should  bear  in  mind  these  objectives. 
For  reemphasis  they  are  again 
stated : 

1 .  To  develop  spirituality  through 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare. 

2.  To  realize  that  the  study  of 
sociology  contributes  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  great  social  problem 
of  living  well  together. 

3.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man relations  leading  up  to  our 
present  form  of  social  organization. 

4.  To  teach  the  individual  her  re- 
lations and  duties  toward  social  in- 
stitutions. 

5.  To  develop  the  habit  of  investi- 
gation and  of  active  participation  in 
the  solution  of  individual  and  social 
welfare  problems. 

6.  To  realize  that  social  evils  do 
not  happen  without  just  cause. 

7.  To  develop  an  intelligent  atti- 
tude   toward    participation     in    all 

civic  affairs. 


L.  D.  S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


You  cannot  build  a  great 
BRIDGE  without  a  blue 
print. 

You  cannot  construct  a 
RAILROAD  without  a  sur- 
vey. 

Neither  can  you  mold  a 
SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 
without  a  plan. 

Ask  for  our  booklet 
"Planning  Your  Future" 
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Murray  WE  DELIVER  EVERYWHERE  Park  City 


Peerless  Laundry 

Complete  Laundry  Service 
Snow  White  Clothes 


1184  East  21st  South 


Hyland  2182 


™E"  garments 

Of  Superior  quality  and  workmanship  manufactured  for  the 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 


No. 


And  sold  at  prices  defying  competition.     When  ordering  from  us 
remember  we  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

FOR  LADIES  No.  FOR  MEN 


708  Light  Weight  Ribbed $  .65 

735  Light  Weight  Cotton  Ribbed 88 

7u3  Flat  Weave   Spring  Needle 98 

750  Non-Run    Rayon    1.00 

719  Ribbed  Light  Weight 1.10 

762  Non-Run    Rayon    1.15 

792  Fine  Quality  Cotton  Lisle 1.25 

734  Non-Run   Super  Bemberg   Silk....  1.25 


608  Ribbed    Summer   Weight $  .65 

635  Ribbed  Light  Weight 88 

610  Light  Weight  Spring  Needle 1.10 

602  Extra  Fine  Quality  Lisle 1.25 

614  Medium  Weight  Extra  Quality....  1.25 

620.  Medium  Lt.  Wt.  Double  Back 98 

664  Med.  Heavy  Wt.  Cot.  Dble  Back..  1.50 
634  Non-Run  Super  Bemberg  Silk 1.35 


Garments  Marked   Upon   Request.      10c  Per   Pair   Extra 
Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice.     20%   Extra  Charge  for  Sizes  Over  46. 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old  Style  and  if  for  Man  or  Woman.    Also  state  if  long 

or   short   sleeve,   short  or   long   legs   are   wanted.      Give   accurate   Bust    Measurements. 

Height  and  Weight.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

42    So.    Main    St.,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah— OLDEST    KNITTING    STORE    IN    UTAH 
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Fisher's 

BREADS- 
ROLLS— 

CAKES— 

build  energy  for  vitality — They 
are  your  best  and  cheapest  en- 
ergy foods. 

Ask  for  them  at  your  grocers. 

Baked  by  the 

AMERICAN    LADY    BAKING 
COMPANY 

Salt  Lake  City 
The  big  home  owned  bakery 


tfttwwway 
£aundrwj 

"More  Leisure  Hours  For 
Women" 

Don't  wash  during  the  hot 
summer  days.     Use  our 

DAMP  WASH 
SERVICE 

23  lbs.  washed  sweet  and  clean 

for  only  90c 

Phones— Hyland  612 
Murray  213 


L.      D.      S.        GARMENTS,        CUTLER        VALUES 

No.     68.  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton,  Old  Style  85c— New  Style $  .75 

No.  500.  Super  Non-run  Rayon,  Short  Sleeves  and  Knee  Length  1.10 

No.     74.  Ribbed   Lt.  Wt.    Fine   Combed  Cotton   1.19 

No.     73.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  Silk  Stripe,  Ladies'  New  Style  Only 1.25 

No.     64.  Lt.  Med.  Wt.  Bleached  Combed  Cotton  1.25 

No.     62.  Med.  Hvy.  Wt  Bleached  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton 1.65 

No.     56.  Extra  Hvy.  Wt.  Bleached  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton 1.98 

No.     82.  33   1-3%    Wool   _ 3.15 

No.     70.  10%    Wool   Silk  Stripe  2.25 

In  ordering  garments  please  state  if  for  ^40^A 

men   or   women,    and    if   old   or   new    styles  Jar      w  j^  * 

are    wanted;    also    state    bust,    height    and  flR         «f| flj ^  M tf^fl^ 

weight   of   person.      Marking    10c.  ^^UL ^^%f « 

An    additional    charge    of    20%    will    be  ^^^  ~~"  \gf,_. 

made   on   orders  for  persons   weighing   210  SALT   LAKE    CITY  s^OJ 

pounds  or  over.  UTAH  57  Years 


L.  D.  S.     GARMENTS 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Good  grade  and  well  made.     Garments  that  satisfy,  when  ordering,  state  size, 
new  or  old  style,  and  if  for  man  or  lady.     Postage  prepaid. 


144.  Light    weight    cotton,    New 

or  Old  Style  $1.00 

33.  Spring  Needle.   Lt.  Wt.  Cot. 

New  or  Old   Style 1.25 

205.  Fine  rib,  Med.  Weight,  New 

or  Old  Style  1.35 

405.  Run    resist    rayon,    New    or 

Old  Style  1.35 

464.  Rib.    Knit,    Med.    Wt.,   New 

and  Old  Style  1.00 


Marking   10c 

142   WEST   SOUTr       EMPLE  ST. 


BARTON  &  CO 


No.  803.  Figured    Rayon,    Old    Style 

and  Ladies'  New  $1.25 

No.  472.  Elastic  Knit,  Light  Weight, 

New  Style  Only 75 

No.  609.  Run    resist    rayon,    Ladies' 

New    Style    Only 90 

No.  758.  Ecru  or  White,  Med.  Heavy 

Old  and  Men's  New  Style....  1.65 
No.  493.  Light   Wt.   Cot.,   New   Style 

Only    65 

Established    in 

Utah  45  Years 

LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


SALT 
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MOTHER'S  DARLING 

By  M.  H.  Olephant 

Eyes  of  blue,  so  roguish,  too, 

Rosy  lips  all  smiling; 
Tresses  swirl,  and  sweetly  curl, 

All  staid  form  reviling; 
Dimpled  hands  a'  sifting  sands, 

Sunshine  'round  you  falling, 
Merry  play  each  happy  day, 

Mother's  Little  Darling. 

O  my  dear,  just  frolic  here, 

Ne'er  a  pang  of  sorrow; 
Laugh  and  love,  my  Little  Dove, 

'Til  the  swift  tomorrow. 
Years  may  bring  us  ev'ry  sting: 

Life  holds  rough  trails,  Dearie, 
But  the  Lord,  by  His  great  word, 

Crowns  His  trav'lers,  weary. 

MY  BABY'S  LAUGH 

By  Nona  H.  Brown 

I've  heard  magic  music  of  the  bow 

In  the  master's  gifted  hands, 
And  flute-like  voices  read  lyric  poems 

Of  wondrous  places  and  lands. 

In  gorgeous  and  costly  theaters 

I've  heard  world-famed  songsters  sing 

With  voices  that  lilted,  thrilled  and  rose 
'Til  the  rafters  seemed  to  ring! 

Oh,  I've  heard  in  the  dim,  cool,  woodland 
The  song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush. 

And  the  joyful  song  of  the  Skylark,. 
Burst  magic-like  on  dawn's  hush. 

'Til  my  soul  like  the  bird  soared  upward, 

In  quivering  ecstasy, 
And  joy  complete,  unutterable, 

Filled  the  singing  soul  of  me ! 

In  beautiful,  stately,  cathedrals, 
I've,  heard  choirs,  wondrous  rare. 

And  it  seemed  to  my  heart-like  heaven, 
With  the  angels  singing  there. 

The  coy,  evening,  breeze  I've  heard,  sighing 

His  love  to  the  fragrant  rose, 
Listened  with  awe  to  the  brooks  gay  song, 

As  it  danced  on  silver  toes. 

But  to  music  that's  far,  far,  sweeter, 

My  soul  has  in  rapture  bowed, 
For  today  in  my  humble  kitchen, 

My  wee  baby  laughed  aloud ! 


GRANDMOTHER 

By  Mary  Stallings 

I  don't  know  of  anything 

I'd  rather  do, 
Than  to  sit  at  your  feet, 
And  listen  to  you, 
Oh  Grandmother  mine, 
With  your  eyes  a-shine. 

I  don't  know  of  anything 

I'd  rather  hear, 
Than  the  tales  you  tell 
Of  the  brave  pioneer, 
Oh  Grandmother  mine, 
With  your  smile  divine. 

Do  you  think  that  I, 
If  put  to  the  test, 

Would  leave  my  home 
And  all  I  love  best, 

For  a  Cause  sublime, 

Oh  Grandmother  mine? 


WE  MEET  AGAIN 

By  Ellen  Jakeman 

At  last  my  lips  sing  one  glad  song ; 

Your  letter  comes  across  the  main, 
And  bears  this  message  to  my  heart : — 

"This  is  the  year  we  meet  again  !" 

The  mountains  swim  in  frozen  mist. 

Snow  rests  on  wintry  lake  and  plain ; 
But  flowers  are  blooming-  in  my  heart, 

This  is  the  year  we  meet  again. 

What  matter  now  the  lonely  years  ? 

Since  joy  will  cancel  all  the  pain  ; 
Time,  toil  and  sorrows  are  forgot, — 

This  is  the  year  we  meet  again ! 

There  never  was  a  heart  more  true ; 

Love,  hope  and  faith  are  not  in  vain ! 
Beloved  of  my  inmost  soul, 

This  is  the  year  we  meet  again. 

Should  one  be  called  to  realms  above, 
And  one  required  to  here  remain, 

We  know,  as  now,  when  tasks  are  done. 
We  two  with  joy  shall  meet  again. 


Utah — My  Promised  Land 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

Where  the  peaks  of  the  Rockies  lift  their  crest 
To  commune  with  the  western  skies, 
There's  a  land  I  love — it's  my  own  homeland 
And  to  me  it  is  Paradise. 
There  the  skies  are  blue  with  a  deeper  blue, 
There  the  fields  are  green  with  a  richer  hue, 
O  Utah — land  where  my  dreams  are  true, 
Is  the  Promised  Land  to  me. 

Where  the  rivers  wind  to  the  Inland  Sea, 
With  the  song  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Where  the  valleys  proffer  their  golden  grain 
To  the  arms  of  the  circling  hills, 
There  the  mountains  open  their  gates  ajar, 
To  welcome  the  world  from  anear  and  far, 
O  Utah,  land  of  the  Morning  Star 
Is  the  Promised  Land  to  me. 

Where  the  snow  of  the  sego  lily  drifts 
Over  the  valley  and  wold, 
Where  the  desert  mates  the  green  of  sage 
With  the  sunflower's  tawny  gold, 
There  the  wild  of  the  prairies  love  to  roam, 
There  the  seagull  dips  in  the  salty  foam, 
O  Utah,  land  of  my  mountain  home, 
Is  the  Promised  Land  to-me. 

Where  the  hands  of  the  Builders  carry  on 
And  the  dream  of  the  Pioneer 
Is  a  Statehood  welded  with  Brotherhood 
In  the  wake  of  the  old  frontier, 
There  the  fruited  trails  of  the  plain  attest 
Where  the  feet  of  the  conquerors  have  pressed, 
O  Utah,  land  of  the  Golden  West, 
Is  the  Promised  Land  to  me ! 
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Woman  the  Home  Maker:  The  Pioneer — 
Her  Exalted  Place 

By  Nephi  L.  Morris 


THE  homes  of  a  people  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
In  the  same  stronghold  lies  the 
power  and  fate  of  the  Church. 
Homes  are  institutions  which  are  al- 
most entirely  the  expression  of  the 
personalities  of  the  women  who  make 
them.  Men  build  houses  and  wom- 
en transform  them  into  homes. 
The  woman  is  the  soul  of  the  sacred 
institution  and  when  she  is  not  there 
the  home-spirit  has  also  gone.  Where 
she  is,  is  home.  This  line  of  rea- 
soning suggests  that  home  is  a  spirit- 
ual thing.  The  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  its  making  are  the  graces 
and  tastes,  spirit  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  woman.  Her  person- 
ality is  seen  and  felt  in  every  feature 
of  the  home.  These  inestimable  qual- 
ities cannot  be  bought  with  money. 
Peace,  trust,  security,  warmth,  wel- 
come, love  are  things  not  for  sale  at 
the  stores.  They  are  the  spiritual 
endowments  and  adornments  which 
find  perfect  development  in  the  di- 
vine art  of  home-making. 

These  exquisite  qualities  are  innate 
in  woman.  Girls  early  manifest  the 
sublime  gift  in  play-houses  and  doll 
tending  in  the  crude  make-believe 
creations  they  start  in  childhood.  The 
instinct  is  unerring  and  prophetic  as 
all  true  instincts  are. 


T X7"HEN  Deity  started  man  on  his 
career  back  on  the  border  of 
time  he  gave  him  an  help-meet  and 
transformed  the  botanist  and  biolo- 
gist with  his  catalogued  lists  of  plants 
and  animals,  all  properly  classified, 
no  doubt,  into  an  emotional  creature 
and  the  reaction  of  the  woman  upon 
him  made  him  delightfully  human. 
This  was  the  first  bit  of  pioneering 
begun  on  the  earth.  The  woman  ele- 
ment was  essential  in  the  enterprise 
then  and  ever  since.  Some  modern 
pioneers  seem  to  omit  from  the  rec- 
ords the  contribution  made  by  the 
women  in  their  heroic  achievements. 
We  think  we  have  seen  a  monument 
erected  to  the  pioneers  of  a  certain 
large  area  consisting  of  many  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  names  of  the 
pioneer  men  boldly  inscribed  upon 
the  faces  of  the  monument.  To  the 
amazement  of  a  visitor  there  appears 
to  have  been  done  in  that  community 
the  most  miraculous  piece  of  pioneer- 
ing ever  done  in  the  world.  Towns 
and  villages,  city  homes  and  farms, 
schools  and  play  grounds  and  never 
a  woman  in  the  picture.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wonderful  accomplish- 
ment, one  quite  beyond  the  ability  of 
Deity  back  in  Eden. 

This  instance  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  pioneers  of  Utah 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  empire  dis- 
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tinguished  themselves  from  all  who 
came  before  them  in  the  fact  that 
they  brought  with  them  in  the  first 
company  and  every  succeeding  com- 
pany women  and  children.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  can  be  no  pio- 
neering without  woman.  The  home, 
an  exclusively  feminine  product,  is 
the  chief  factor  of  civilization  and 
pioneering  is  not  pioneering  if  it  does 
not  civilize  and  develop  the  cultural 
arts  which  spring  into  being  in  the 
homes  and  thereby  glorify  communi- 
ty life. 

This  explains  the  age-old  maxim 
about  the  "hand  that  rocks  the  cra- 
dle, etc."  Social  security  and  all 
that  human  welfare  holds  dear  lies 
in  the  depths  of  a  woman's  soul  in 
the  transcendent  powers  exercised 
by  her  in  home  making.  All  things 
are  influenced  by  this  most  ancient 
and  most  sacred  of  human  institu- 
tions. The  home  is  the  abode  of  the 
holy  trinity  of  mortality — the  Father, 
Mother  and  the  Child.  As  they  are 
revered  and  loved,  civilization  is  se- 
cure. Where  they  are  debased  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  humanity  is 
imperiled.  From  the  home  comes 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  human 
energy,  human  ideals  and  ambition. 
The  boon  to  mankind  may  also  be 
found  in  the  ever  increasing  wants 
that  also  come  from  the  home.  This 
gives  rise  to  industry,  culture,  and 
prosperity.  Human  ingenuity  arises 
magically  to  supply  human  needs  and 
that  is  the  incentive  to  material  prog- 
ress. 

Genius  is  born  and  nurtured  in 
the  home.  Patriots  are  made  there 
and  not  in  politics  or  public  office. 
They  are  often  ruined  in  both.  Gen- 
tle women  and  gentle  men  are  the 
flowering  gifts  of  the  home.  Geniuses 
receive  from  the  home  atmosphere 
and  spirit  their  first  inspiration  which 
often  carries  them  along  the  rugged 
path  to  glory.     For  these  reasons  it 


is  vital,  if  we  would  get  the  most 
out  of  humanity,  that  the  home 
be  pure,  wholesome,  democratic  and 
cooperative  in  spirit  and  abounding 
in  opportunity.  The  spirit  of  God 
must  be  there  to  fit  and  qualify  the 
individual  members  of  the  home  for 
life's  mission. 

Geniuses,  or  persons  of  possible 
distinction,  often  come  to  homes  of 
unfavorable  environment.  That  is 
because  they  were  excellently  en- 
dowed to  begin  with.  Unquestion- 
ably the  pre-existent  life  gave  oppor- 
tunities for  development  of  spirit 
tendencies  which  are  gifts  from  their 
heavenly  home  and  they  re-appear 
in  their  earth-life  still  seeking  ade- 
quate development.  If,  because  of 
his  nobility  of  character,  or  other 
specific  endowments,  an  Abraham, 
or  a  Jeremiah,  may  be  chosen  before 
his  birth  in  this  life  for  special  mis- 
sions among  men,  may  there  not  be 
others  likewise  sent,  ordained  pre- 
viously to  attainable  destinies  ? 


p*  VERY  well  ordered  home,  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  sacred 
care  of  all  souls  intrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing should  contribute  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  all  noble  instincts  that  are 
intended  to  equip  every  child  for  its 
earthly  career.  In  this  respect  the 
home  becomes  an  ally,  or  co-partner, 
with  Deity  in  making  the  most  out  of 
each  child  born  into  the  world  and 
thereby  ennobling  the  individual  and 
enriching  the  race.  Can  there  be 
an  earthly  institution  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  home?  These 
things  being  true  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  every  home  has  its 
mission  and  opportunity,  as  well  as 
its  responsibility,  to  promote  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  thereby  the 
whole  ?  Think  of  the  home  that  shel- 
tered a  Newton,  or  a  Michael  Pupin ; 
a  Washington  and  a  Lincoln;  a 
Steinmetz  and  an  Edison.  What 
an  important  thing  is  the  home.     Is 
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it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Deity  should 
make  the  home  a  special  object  of  di- 
vine concern  ?  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  believe  that  if  certain  souls  have 
been  fore-ordained  to  certain  mis- 
sions on  earth  that  certain  homes  may 
have  been  chosen  for  those  souls  to 
be  born  in.  Such  favored  parents 
share  in  the  high  duty  of  shaping 
race  destinies.  And  perverted  mass- 
es of  mankind  are  nothing  but  ne- 
glected souls  of  many  generations. 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  Lord 
on  this  subject  to  this  generation: 
"Inasmuch  as  parents  have  chil- 
dren in  Zion  .  .  .  that  teach  them 
not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  of  baptism  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  when  eight  years  old,  the 
sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents. 
"And  they  shall  also  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  pray  and  to  walk  uprightly 
before  the  Lord.'' 

HPHE  family  group  is  a  sacred  one. 
The  welfare  of  each  is  the  eter- 
nal concern  of  the  whole.  Each  one, 
because  of  the  bonds  of  love  that 
entwine  them  all  to  each  other,  holds 
in  his  life  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 
Salvation  is  collective  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual. Our  salvation  is  in  a  manner 
wrapped  up  in  our  kith  and  kin.  As 
Andrew  Jackson  approached  the  end 
of  his  life  he  said  to  his  family :  "My 
dear  children  and  friends,  and  ser- 
vants, I  hope  and  trust  to  meet  you 
all  in  heaven,  both  white  and  black." 
The  last  sentence  he  repeated,  "both 
white  and  black."  He  said  this  look- 
ing at  them  with  tenderest  emotion. 
A  few  days  later,  as  the  end  obvious- 
ly approached  he  said,  "Heaven  will 
not  be  heaven  if  I  do  not  meet  my 
wife  there." 

This  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
life  as  we  know  it  in  mortality.  Heav- 
en will  be  natural  and  governed  by 
intelligent  laws.  Such  hopes  are  nor- 


mal to  all  earthly  unions  under  wed- 
lock sanctified  by  love.  No  matter 
if  the  marriage  vow  does  limit  the 
duration  of  the  earthly  relationship 
established  in  the  covenant  which 
reads:  "To  love  and  to  cherish  till 
death  do  us  part."  No  one  can  ignore 
the  relationship  which  has  once  ex- 
isted in  mortal  motherhood.  Bonds 
of  the  tenderest  character,  begotten 
offspring  of  the  noblest  sort — eternal 
souls  bound  together  by  the  ligaments 
of  human  hearts  are  by  nature  in- 
tended to  be  eternal.  Separation 
would  be  a  painful  tragedy.  God 
designed  them  to  be  together  eter- 
nally. 

/~pHE  Apostle  Paul  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  union  which 
should  extend  from  mortality  to  im- 
mortality as  between  husband  and 
wife  when  he  said,  "Neither  is  the 
man  without  the  woman,  neither  the 
woman  without  the  man  in  the 
Lord."  That  means  that  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the 
union  made  sacred  by  parenthood 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  world 
to  come.  President  Jackson's  hopes 
are  well  founded.  They  express  the 
most  natural  instincts  of  the  human 
heart.  Shall  that  which  is  noblest  in 
human  nature,  maternal  love,  with 
its  Godlike  devotion  to  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility, be  forever  abolished  or 
obliterated  in  the  change  we  call 
death?  And  that  thereafter  only  the 
masculine  shall  survive?  Shall  the 
Mary  whom  the  angel  said  had 
"found  favor  with  God"  in  that  she 
had  been  selected  as  the  mother  of 
the  Lord  and  to  whom  the  promise 
was  given,  "henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  thee  blessed," — I  say, 
shall  her  nature  then  be,  in  some  un- 
thinkable manner,  neutralized,  and 
her  ennobling  virtues  nullified? 
Could  she  ever  become  anything 
more  lovely,  more  beautiful,  more 
glorious,  than  the  Mother  of  Christ  ? 
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The  destruction  of  personality  is  im- 
possible. Personality  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  soul  and  is  quite  as  in- 
destructible. She  will  always  be 
Mary,  "the  Mother  of  Jesus."  So 
will  every  other  woman,  who  is  moth- 
er, if  she  be  worthy  of  her  exalted 
motherhood,  be  eternally  the  mother 
of  those  to  whom  she  gave  birth. 
Together  the  man  and  the  woman, 
with  their  children,  if  they  obey  the 
celestial  law,  shall  march  down 
through  the  eons  of  time  eternally 
progressing  and  there  shall  be  no 
end  to  their  kingdom.  They  shall  be 
added  upon  and  there  shall  be  given 
to  them  eternal  lives.  We  think  that 
is  what  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  the  inseparability  of-  hus- 
band and  wife  "in  the  Lord ;"  i.  e., 
if  the  Lord's  will  be  done. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  present- 
ing to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  Scout  Reser- 
vation, Governor  A.  Henry  Moore 
quoted  these  few  lines  as  a  tribute 
to  motherhood : 

"Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 
Crumbled  into  dust. 
There  lies  each  stately  pillar 

With  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  woman  builded, 
Will  last  while  the  ages  roll ; 
For  her  beautiful  unseen  temple, 
Is  the  child's  immortal  soul." 

Shall  she  whom  we  enthrone  in  the 
highest  exaltation  on  earth  be  de- 
throned in  the  hereafter?  Shall  we 
deny  her  a  place  in  the  skies  which 
we  so  willingly  accord  her  here  on 
earth?  Not  as  long  as  the  mother- 
begotten  instincts  of  nobility  throb 
in  the  human  heart. 

t^OR  a  full  hundred  years  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  have  sung  in  their 
congregations  the  beautiful  hymn 
called  (improperly,  I  think)  "O  my 
Father."  Originally  it  was  called 
"Invocation"  or  the  "Eternal  Father 
and  Mother."  We  call  this  a  new 
idea   concerning  motherhood.        It 


should  not  be  so  regarded  for  the 
reason  that  Paul  tells  us  that  we  have 
had  "fathers  of  our  flesh  which  cor- 
rected us,  and  we  gave  them  rever- 
ence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  and  live?"  It  is  perfectly 
natural  to  believe  that  whenever,  or 
wherever,  there  are  fathers  of  human 
beings,  there  are  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  mothers.  And  so,  the  well 
known  "Mormon"  hymn  unfolds 
this  beautiful  principle  which  deifies 
motherhood. 

Here  are  the  four  lines  containing 
"Heavenly  Mother"  doctrine : 

"In  the  heavens  are  parents  single? 
No  the  thought  makes  reason  stare; 
Truth  is  reason,  truth  eternal, 
Tells  me  I've  a  mother  there." 

Inspired  by  the  great  light  which 
has  come  to  the  earth  in  this  day, 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  sister  of  the  late 
President  Lorenzo  Snow,  composed 
this  hymn  which  is  regarded  as  a 
revelation  of  a  divine  truth.  With 
singular  approapriateness  it  was  left 
to  woman  to  make  known,  in  verse, 
the  truths  contained  in  this  well 
known  hymn.  The  hymn  I  have 
long  regarded  as  a  theme  which  in 
scope  and  prophetic  forth-shadowing 
is,  in  fact,  a  biography  of  all  souls 
as  they  run  their  course  through  the 
eons  of  eternity. 

Thus  in  the  light  of  a  new  day, 
woman's  place  in  safe-guarding  all 
that  is  pure  and  holy,  uplifting  and 
exalting  to  the  race,  in  this  world  and 
in  the  one  to  come,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  see  her  eternally  enthroned  in 
the  heart  of  the  world.  She  is  an 
ally  and  co-partner  of  Deity  in  whose 
care  he  entrusts  his  children  and  to 
whose  skill  and  power  he  commits 
their  training  and  development. 

Shall  the  product  of  her  hands, 
the  fruitage  of  her  soul,  the  flower 
of  her  affection  stand  higher  than 
she!  Her  place  is  near  the  throne 
of  God. 


The  Rocking  Chair  Route 

By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 


I  SHOULD  have  been  a  man. 
That  being  the  case  I  could  have 
traveled  the  earth's  broad  sur- 
face picking  flowers  of  satisfaction 
in  unfrequented  and  inaccessible 
places.  I  might  then  have  become 
rich  and  famous.  But  I  am  a  woman 
and  as  such  must  do  my  adventuring 
vicariously  while  my  feet  of  clay 
cling  to  their  ordained  path  of  Repi- 
tition  and  Routine. 

"^JEAR  my  home  is  a  desert.  I 
love  to  ride  along  the  oiled 
highway  that  runs  through  it.  But 
I  love  much  more  the  numerous  little 
dirt  byways  that  spring  from  it. 
There  is  something  so  inviting,  so 
intriguing  about  their  half-disclosed, 
half -hidden  tracks.  I  look  at  them 
and  long  for  the  days  of  saddles 
and  pack  horses.  When,  seemingly, 
there  is  nothing  between  earth  and 
sky  but  sage  I  come  suddenly  upon 
a  trail,  that  starting  boldly  from  the 
highway,  grows  modest  and  with  a 
quick  turn  defies  me  to  follow  it. 
Often  the  trail  is  so  faint  it's  very 
indistinctness  challenges  the  imag- 
ination. Just  what  is  it  trying  to 
hide?  Is  there  something  especially 
precious  ahead  that  needs  be  hidden 
from  a  curious  crowd  ? 

Occasionally  there  are  sign  posts. 
One  says,  "to  Grandview"  and  I  look 
wistfully  toward  the  Owhyee  Moun- 
tains in  the  blue  distance  knowing 
this  road  leads  to  them.  But  what 
lies  between  ?  There  is  another  sign 
that  says,  "to  Black  Creek."  Now 
what  is  Black  Creek?  Is  it  a  creek, 
a  canyon,  or  a  mere  name  for  one 
of  those  places  where  a  creek  should 
be?  I  watch  intently  and  see  black 
shadows  between  high  mountains  but 


to  the  right  are  rolling  slopes  cov- 
ered with  a  green  that  can  be  nothing 
less  than  fall  grain.  Ahead.  Ahead. 
Someday  I  shall  find  out  what  lies 
beyond.  Being  a  mere  woman  and 
steering  wheel  shy  I  sit  sedately  be- 
side the  Man  of  the  Family  and  fol- 
low his  inclination  which  is  the  short- 
est line  between  two  points. 

OUT  there  is  one  way  I  can  go 

where  the  Spirit  listeth  and  no 
man  shall  say  me  nay.  That  is  the 
Rocking  Chair  Route.  Through  it 
I  am  able  to  explore  not  alone  the 
Blue  Owyhee  Mountains  and  the 
Black  Creek  Canyon  but  the  dry 
stretches,  the  sage  slopes,  the  un- 
expected coulees  between.  By  this 
route  I  can  explore  not  Idaho  Moun- 
tains only  but  all  the  Mountains 
and  Plains  that  are  upon  the 
Earth.  By  turning  pages  I  may  see 
Nature  in  her  wildest,  darkest  or 
gayest  mood  and  hear  the  medley  of 
her  voices.  Someone  spills  words 
trippingly  from  the  tongue.  One 
chants  a  prayer.  A  mother  cries 
out  in  anguish.  A  lover  whispers 
sweet  promises  under  a  silver  moon. 
I  hear  them  all. 

Nor  am  I  limited  to  Time.  There 
comes  the  roll  of  drums,  the  march- 
ing, marching  of  endless  generations 
to  the  west.  The  step  by  step  upward 
struggle.    The  emerging  of  Good. 

t)  Y  following  this  route  I  find  Sel- 
ma  Lagerlof  with  her  Rings  and 
Curses  and  Milkmaids  of  Old 
Sweden.  I  hear  the  clatter  of  farm 
men  as  they  gather  about  the  fire  in 
the  evenings.  I  hear  the  deep  tones 
of  her  bells  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
and  catch  my  breath  over  her  view 
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of  the  Eternal  City.  Along  the  same 
byway  I  discover  Johan  Bojer.  I 
travel  with  him  the  fiords  and  forest- 
ed slopes  of  Norway  and  with  his 
Emigrants  weep  over  the  abund- 
ance of  life-producing  soil  in  the 
Dakotas. 

In  the  same  general  direction 
but  reached  by  dark  toilsome  ways 
is  Anna  Karenina  and  a  host  of  her 
countrymen  led  by  Count  Tolstoi. 
But  these  are  for  a  darker  mood  and 
not  to  be  traveled  with  too  great 
familiarity  so  I  hasten  back  to  Flan- 
ders Field.  I  climb  with  William 
Tell  among  the  Swiss  Alps  and  while 
resting  take  a  swift  peek  into  a  glam- 
orous old  Castle  on  the  Rhine.  Then 
down  the  Blue  Danube  toward  the 
Far  East.  Pausing  by  the  Black 
Sea  I  scan  the  battle-scarred  hills 
of  the  Crimea  and  exult  that  courage 
could  make  good  come  of  so  much 
evil  and  ignorance. 

Then  away  and  away  to  the  See- 
onee  Hills  where,  with  the  children 
beside  me,  I  sit  on  a  sheltered  log 
and  listen  for  the  Night  Song  of 
the  Jungle.  In  the  chorus  we  recog- 
nize the  deep  voice  of  Baghera;  we 
catch  the  Cry  of  the  Wolf  Pack  and 
the  chatter  of  the  Bander-log.  We 
see,  too,  the  shadowy  figure  of  Little 
Toomai  on  the  broad  back  of  Kala 
Nag  and  from  over  the  plains  of 
Punjab  we  listen  again  to  The  Tales 
from  the  Hills. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  Orient  that 
attracts  me  and  I  watch  breathlessly 
The  Pageant  of  Chinese  History 
unroll  before  my  eyes.  The  gor- 
geous silken  robes,  the  stately  man- 
ner, the  filial  devotion  arouses  within 
me  all  I  have  of  courtesy  and  noble- 
ness. 


'  PHERE  are  days  when  the  Known 
in  history  and  human  relation- 
ships is  too  evident  and  I  sneak  back 
along  the  road  of  Time  hunting  the 
Neanderthal  man  and  the  Mysteries 
of  Peoples  long  since  dead.  This 
path  is  marked  with  careful  diggings 
and  persistent  reconstructions.  It 
leads  me  into  the  Great  Southwest, 
to  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses 
of  the  Andes  and  to  the  jungles  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  The 
way  is  not  clearly  marked  here  and 
one  must  hunt  carefully  lest  they 
be  deceived  by  spurious  signs.  I 
wander  among  Ghostly  Ruins,  Weird 
Tradition  and  scarcely  glimpsed  vi- 
sions that  makes  more  vivid  the 
journeying  and  teaching  of  a  Chosen 
People.  I  finish  it  with  more  faith 
in  Things  That  are  to  Come. 

'""PHERE  is  another  trail  I  never 
travel  except  in  a  chastened 
mood.  It  is  a  long,  long  trail  wind- 
ing a  thousand  miles  over  prairie 
and  desert  and  through  mountain  de- 
files. It  is  marked  by  nameless 
graves  and  hallowed  by  the  Tears 
and  Heart's  Blood  of  a  Mighty  Host. 
I  finish  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
thanksgiving  in  my  heart.  I  bow  in 
Reverence  before  their  Courage 
while  I  vow  in  my  heart  to  live 
worthy  of  my  Heritage. 

IT  is  a  satisfying  way  this  Rocking 
Chair  Route  of  mine.  It  holds 
no  discomforts.  It  costs  nothing  and 
has  the  added  attraction  of  eliminat- 
ing Time  and  Space.  I  can  be  in 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  one  day 
and  With  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole  the 
next.    When  you  are  tired  try  it. 


The  Great  Gift 

By  Minnie  Seaver 

ISN'T  this  the    loveliest    gift  ?"  dresses  that  weren't  made-overs,  and 

Excitedly  Virginia  Morgan  ex-  never  any  jewelry !  When  somebody 

tended    a    tanned  arm  for  her  gives  me  something  nice,  like  those 

Grandmother  to  see  the  small  jewel-  crystals,  Mother  thinks  I  shouldn't 

ed  wrist  watch.    It  was  her  birthday  keep   them — because   Bob   wouldn't 

gift   from  William   Hartley,    Sum-  understand !  Why,  you'd  think  I  was 

mervill's  new  doctor  and  decidedly  already  married  to  him,  to  hear  her 

the  "Catch"  of  the  season.  talk !" 

"It  is  very  pretty,  dear,"  agreed  "Well,"  volunteered  John,  "If  he 
Grandmother  Morgan  slowly.  ever  finds  out  what  kind  of  a  temper 
"Grannie,  you  don't  think  Moth-  you've  got,  you  won't  have  a  chance 
er  will  mind  my  keeping  this,  do  to  get  married  to  him." 
you?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "She  "Is  that  so ?  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
made  such  a  fuss  when  William  gave  thing,  when  he  comes  home  from  that 
me  those  crystals,  and  of  course  this  mission  he  may  not  find  me  waiting 
is  a  lot  more  expensive."  to  marry  him !  He  isn"t  the  only  man 

"My    dear,"    said    Grandmother  on  earth  and  what's  more  when  I  get 

slowly,  "It  isn't  that  she  doesn't  ap-  married  I  intend  to  get  something 

prove  of  Dr.  Hartley  or  doesn't  want  out  of  it.    I'll  stay  single  all  my  life 

you  to  have  the  things  you  like,  but  before  I'll  marry  a  man  who  can't 

you  have  only  known  him  such  a  give  me  the  things  I  want !  Bob  won't 

short  time  and — "  even  have  a  job  when  he  does  get 

"And  she's"  afraid  Bob  wouldn't  back-" 

like  it.     Well,  what  if  he  doesn't  ?  John,  having  returned  to  his  book, 

After  all  I'm  not  married  to  him,  and  offered  no  further  comment.  Grand- 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ever  will  be.  mother  looked  at  her  strangely  and 

A  girl  has  to  consider  a  lot  of  things  went  back  to  her  sewing, 

when  she  gets  married.     I'd  like  to  "You  think  it's  all  right  for  me 

marry  someone  who'd  take  me  places,  to  keep  this  watch,  don't  you,  Grand- 

who  could  buy  me  some  clothes  and  mother. 

a  car!  Mother's  idea  of  a  summer  "I  think  you  should  be  allowed 

vacation  is  a  one-day  picnic,  taking  to  decide  for  yourself   whether  or 

the  children.     And  her   idea  of   a  not  you  want  to  keep  it." 

formal  is  a  print  dress  with  organdy  "And  will  you  tell  Mother  that  ?" 

sleeves."  hastily  interrupted  Virginia. 

"I  don't  see  nothin'  wrong  with  "Why  yes,  if  you  want  me  to.     I 

Mom's  ideas.    Who  do  you  think  you  believe  I  know  a  story  that  would 

are  anyway,  the  queen  of  Ethiopia?"  interest  you." 

questioned  the  lanky  John,  looking  Virginia  looked  doubtful,  but  she 

up  from  his  book.  had  not  yet  out-grown  the  little  girl 

"You  keep  still,"  blazed  his  older  habit     of     prizing     Grandmother's 

sister,  "I  never  get  any  nice  clothes  stories,  so  she  sat  down  on  the  rough- 

and  you  know  it !  Since  I  graduated  board  floor  of  the  porch, 

from  high  school  I've  had  only  two  "We  want   to  hear   it,"   assured 
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Grace  and  she  immediately  began  where  she  had  come  as  a  bride  so 
moving  her  large  family  of  nonde-  many  years  ago,  would  have  been 
script  dolls.  Grandmother  was  con-  hard  to  put  into  words.  She  loved 
structing  a  new  pair  of  legs  for  Beth,  each  room,  rich  in  the  memory  of 
largest  and  homeliest  of  the  doll  f  am-  the  childhood  of  her  children,  and 
ily.  perhaps  most  of  all  she  loved  the  ivy 
When  John,  always  loyal  to  that  crept  up  the  wall  by  her  bed- 
Grandmother's  stories,  had  carefully  room  window.  She  had  planted  that 
placed  a  leaf  in  his  book  for  a  mark-  ivy  the  year  her  first  child  and  only 
er,  Grandmother  began.  son  had  been  born.    Now  it  stretched 

-    _.,r             ...          ,          .  across  the  whole  west  end  of  the 

,]y[Y  story  begins  m  early  spring  big  brick  house  and  the  Httle  tmiler 

■  in  far-away  England.  A  young  that  blew  constantly  across  the  win- 
girl  whom  we  shall  call  Dorothea,  dow  sill  reminded  her  of  John.  And 
was  waiting  for  her  father  in  the  par-  there  was  always  a  comfort  in  cutting 
lor  of  her  home.  She  walked  slowly  the  ivy  and  taking  it  to  the  cemetery 
around  the  familiar  room,  stopping  to  lay  on  her  baby's  grave.  But 
before  each  of  the  numerous  por-  Dale  was  her  husband,  his  life  was 
traits  on  the  wall.  Serious  men  and  her  life  and  so,  silently,  she  made 
women  looked  down  at  her  from  preparations  to  go  to  this  far-away 
their  massive  gilt  frames.  land  now  called  Utah. 

"She  stopped  in  front  of  the  man-  "Many  busy  days  passed  before 

tel  and  glared  angrilv  at  a  bewhis-  the  house  was  finalIy  sold  and  the 

kered  gentleman.      You  even  look  goods  that  were  to  be  taken  packed, 

stubborn^  she  accused.     And  I  sup-  Virginia    sometimes    glimpsed    the 

pose  that  it  s  only  natural  Dad  should  pain  in  her  mother's  eyes.       Pain 

have  inherited  your  disposition !  The  which  the  quick  drooping  lids  could 

idea  of  giving  up  everything  and  not  aiways  hide,  as  she  selected  the 

going  to  that  place  called  Utah.  Why  pitifuny  few  keepsakes  which  were 

can  t  he  listen  to  reason.           _  to  make  tbe  jong  journey.  Dorothea, 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  in  the  eighteen,  was  to  stay  with  her  Aunt 

family     quite     understood     Father  Melba>    but    Margaret,    five    years 

?/  „  S  a"ltud.e'       Hls  slst?r>  Mrs-  younger,  would  go  with  her  parents. 

Melba    Mornston,    complained,    If  „At  ,ast  all  arrangements    were 

Richard  wasn  t  so  stingy  with  his  made  and  on  a  dear  cool  morni 

words   a  body  might   reason   with  Father  Dak  and  the  exdted  Mar_ 

him-but  then  he  s  so  set  in  his  ways  t  sat  waiti       in  the  carriage. 

twould  probably  do  no  good  any-  Dorothea  ran  through    the    empty 

waJj  _     _   ,    ,             ,       ,                ,  house  and  found  her  Mother  clutch- 
Mr   Dale  knew  what  he  wanted  •       a        •     of  ivy  at  the  bedroom 

and  what  he  was  going  to  do.     He  window>     For  the  first  time  Doro- 

silenced  all  arguments  by  repeating  thea  realized  the  significance  of  their 

again  and  again,  I  m  convinced  that  parting.    In  a  f  ew  weeks  her  Mother 

the   Mormon   religion   is   true   and  womd  be  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Martha  and  I  are  going  to  Utah  £Ti             .                 ,     _        , 

where  we  can  live  that  religion  and  "  T»  ,T  g™g» ,  ?*>'      DoAro^ 

build  a  new  home  in  a  new  land.'  sobbed,  <I  can  t  let  you  and  little 

"He  looked  forward  to  the  journey  Margaret  go  to  that  dreadful  place 

and  did  not  understand  his  wife's  re-  alone. 

luctance.    Martha  did  not  try  to  ex-  "  'We're  going  with  your  father, 

plain.     Her  love  for  the  big  house  dear,'    her    mother    reminded    her 
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quietly.  'No,  dear,  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter that  you  stay.  Aunt  Melba  is 
very  fond  of  you  and  after  a  while 
you  won't  mind  our  being  gone  so 
much  and  you  have  promised  to  mar- 
ry Phillip  next  fall.  Sometimes,' 
she  finished  wistfully,  'when  you 
aren't  busy  you  can  come  back  here 
and  take  some  of  this  ivy  out  to 
John's  grave,  and  I'll  be  happier 
knowing  that  someone  who  loved 
him  is  near/ 

"Dorothea  never  forgot  just  how 
her  mother  looked  standing  there, 
no  tears  in  her  eyes,  just  a  calm 
patient  bravery.  She  held  a  little 
piece  of  ivy  in  her  hand  and  looked 
out  at  the  steeple  of  the  Church 
where  she  had  been  married." 

The  aged  Grandmother's  voice 
faltered,  and  she  wiped  her  glasses. 

TflRGINIA    moistened   her    lips, 
"Did  Dorothea    stay    in    Eng- 
land?" 

"Yes,"  resumed  Grandmother. 
"She  was  young  then  and  although 
she  missed  her  family  very  much  at 
first,  like  her  childhood,  they  soon 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  hazy  past. 
Only  when  she  received  a  letter  did 
their  existence  seem  vivid  and  real. 
The  first  letter  came  late  in  May. 

"  'The  trip  was  very  long  and  very 
hard/  her  mother  wrote,  'and  now  that  we 
are  here,  even  loving  your  father  as  I 
do  and  trying  so  hard  to  accept  this  new 
faith  in  which  he  so  firmly  believes,  I 
cannot  help  but  ask  myself,  For  what  have 
I  given  up  my  home,  my  friends,  my 
daughter  ?  Was  it  for  this  desolate  waste, 
this  briny  lake?  You  cannot  imagine  how 
bleak  and  un-inviting  a  struggling  town 
looks.  And  too,  frontier  life  is  hard,  so 
very  hard  for  a  woman.  Yet  these  peo- 
ple seem  contented  and  your  father  seems 
happy.  I  can  scarcely  understand  it.  Re- 
ligion does  strange  things  to  people. 

"  'Don't  fail  to  realize,  my  darling, 
the  security  and  comfort  Phillip  offers 
you.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  very  well  in 
his  law  office  and  it  is  ever  a  comforting 
thought  to  me,  that  you  will  not  have 
these  hardships  to  face. 


"  'I  should  not  write  like  this.  Your 
father  would  be  displeased  if  he  knew.' 

TN  the  second  letter,  four  months 
later,  discouragement  had  been  re- 
placed by  cheerfulness  and  new  hope. 
Their  small  farm  was  planted  in  In- 
dian corn,  wheat  and  rye.  A  branch 
irrigation  ditch  connected  them  with 
the  canal  which  carried  water  from 
the  Jordan  river  and  their  three- 
roomed  house  was  nearly  completed. 

"  'It  is  most  amazing,'  the  letter  con- 
tinued, 'how  much  can  be  accomplished 
here  in  a  short  time.  When  a  new  house 
is  to  be  built,  an  irrigation  ditch  dug 
or  new  ground  broken  all  the  neighbors 
come  to  help.  Their  willingness  to  make 
mutual  sacrifices,  their  remarkable  ability, 
their  determination  and  above  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  devotion  to  God  makes 
the  Latter-day  Saints  a  most  unusual 
people/ 

"  'Your  mother  must  be  getting 
the  religious  bug,  too,'  commented 
Aunt  Melba  dryly.  'But  then  she 
might  as  well  make  up  her  mind  to 
like  it,  seeing  she's  there.' 

"  Tt  seems  to  me,'  remarked  Phil- 
lip after  reading  the  letter,  'that  all 
this  religion  is  foolish.  Live  while 
you  live  is  my  motto  and  let  death 
take  care  of  itself.  I  believe  religion 
is  mainly  for  people  who  are  afraid 
of  death  anyway.' 

"  'Dad  wasn't  religious  because  he 
was  afraid  of  anything,'  stoutly  de- 
fended Dorothea,'  and  you  have  said 
yourself  that  he  was  a  very  intelligent 
man.  I  wonder  what  it  is  about  the 
Mormon  religion  that  made  him  be- 
come so  interested  ?'  That  was  a  ques- 
tion to  which  she  found  an  answer 
almost  a  year  later. 

"Summer  slipped  into  fall  and 
along  the  quiet  streets  autumn  leaves 
lay  in  bright  red  and  golden  drifts. 
Bonfire  smoke  hung  in  the  hazy  air, 
and  Dorothea  stitched  busily  away  at 
the  soft  curtains  and  creamy  linens 
that  were  to  go  into  her  hope  chest. 

"One  windy  afternoon  she  came 
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hurrying  into  the  house  and  excitedly 
unwrapped  a  lovely  white  satin  wed- 
ding gown.  The  little  bodice  was 
high  and  tight  with  a  cluster  of  pink 
rose-buds  at  the  waist  above  the  soft 
billows  of  the  skirt.  Aunt  Melba 
was  admiring  her  choice  when  the 
postman  brought  another  letter  from 
Utah. 

"  'Dearest  Daughter :  It  is  with  a  sad 
heart  that  I  write  you  this. 

"'On  the  second  of  July  your  father 
had  a  serious  accident.  While  working 
on  the  roof  of  our  house,  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  injuring  his  spine  and  causing 
paralysis. 

"  'Elder  Williamson  is  taking  us  all  to 
San  Francisco,  where  we  can  put  your 
father  in  a  hospital.  We  hope  for  the 
best  but  I  think  it  will  be  wise  for  you 
to  take  the  next  boat  for  San  Francisco. 

"  'May  God  comfort  you  and  bring  you 
safely  to  me. 

Your  Loving  Mother.' 

"Three  days  later  Phillip  put  Dor- 
othea on  a  ship  at  Portsmouth. 

"  'You  must  convince  your  father 
of  the  necessity  of  coming  back  to 
England  for  medical  treatment/ 
Phillip  cautioned  her  again.  'This 
religious  fanaticism  has  gone  far 
enough !' 

"  'Oh,  Phillip,  don't  talk  about  his 
religion  now !' 

"  'Well,  what  else  is  responsible 
for  his  being  in  that  uncivilized  des- 
ert?' 

"  T  don't  know — but  surely  he'll 
get  well.  He  must !  Dorothea  cried 
softly  in  the  shelter  of  Phillip's  arms 
and  knew  a  ghastly  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

"During  the  voyage  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  rough  sea, 
of  the  ship's  motion  or  of  its  other 
passengers. 

"All  through  the  long  days  she  was 
tortured  by  anxiety  for  her  father. 
She  forgot  his  abruptness,  forgot 
that  he  was  self-willed  and  over- 
positive  in  his  opinions.  Now  she 
remembered  only  his  kindness,  his 


jolly  good-humor,  his  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  her  childish  esca- 
pades. In  her  misery  she  imagined 
that  he  might  die  before  she  arrived. 

"At  last  the  ship  crept  into  the 
land-locked  bay  and  San  Francisco 
manteled  in  fog  stretched  before  her. 
On  the  dock  Elder  Williamson  and 
a  sun-tanned  Margaret  met  her.  Af- 
ter disengaging  herself  from  Mar- 
garet's arms  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
troduction Dorothea  asked  in  a  tense 
voice,  'How  is  father  ?' 

"Perhaps  the  young  Elder  guessed 
something  of  the  fear  that  lurked 
in  her  heart.  Taking  her  hand  in 
his  strong  clasp  he  answered,  'He's 
doing  fine,  and  is  very  anxious  to 
see  you.' 

"A  few  minutes  later  the  three  of 
them  reached  a  comfortable  adobe 
house  that  belonged  to  'Pap'  and 
'Auntie'  Jonston,  friends  of  Elder 
Williamson.  They  had  insisted  that 
Mr.  Dale  be  moved  to  a  room  in 
their  home  when  he  left  the  crude 
hospital. 

"In  a  large,  comfortably  furnished 
room  Dorothea  found  her  parents. 

"  'Oh  father,'  she  sobbed,  kneeling 
by  his  bed,  'It  seems  so  long  since  I 
saw  you.' 

"  'We  have  missed  you,  too,  my 
child,  very,  very  much.'    « 

"  'Are  you  really  getting  better?' 
Dorothea  stroked  the  thin  hair  which 
was  so  much  greyer  now. 

"  'Sure  I'm  better.  Why  by  next 
month  I'm  going  back  to  Utah  to 
start  the  spring  plowing.  We  have 
a  dandy  farm.  You'll  have  to  come 
back  with  us  and  see  it.' 

"That  night,  in  one  of  Auntie 
Jonston's  big  four  posters,  Mrs.  Dale 
said,  'What  hurts  the  most  is  your 
father's  cheerfulness,  he  is  so  posi- 
tive that  he  is  going  back  to  Utah.' 

"  'What  do  the  doctors  say  ?'  ques- 
tioned Dorothea. 

"  'They  say,'  came    the    muffled 
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answer,  'that  he  will  never  go  back,  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  your 

He  is  absolutely  paralyzed  and  can-  church?' 

not  live  much  longer.'  "  "  'It  is  the  house  of  God,'  was  the 

_  .  ^T^^^-r-r-r^      ^/t^t^^a^t  reverent   naswer.     'Someday   when 

GRANDMOTHER     MORGAN  you  knQW  more  of  our  reIigio£  j  shall 

paused  again,  this  time  she  took  tell         of  ;ts  sign;ficance.' 
the  battered  Beth  from  Gracie's  arms 

and  adjusted    the    new    legs,  then  qpHEN  suddenly  they  were  home, 

slowly  continued.  1     Home  in  the  little  town  with 

But  it  seems  that  only  God  who  ^  broad  streets  and                   dens 

gave  life    takes  it.     They  were  all  where  treeg  and  flowe      transplanteci 

wrong.    Father  Dale  did  go  back  to  f  rom  the         0      now              Home 

Utah.     To  be  sure  he  went  flat  on  a            a  kindI     far.si  hted  peo  le 

his  back,  but  go  he  did,  and  Dorothea  who  knek             thdr  hearthstones 

went  with  him     Not,  however,  be-  and  asked  God,g  blessi        for  their 

fore  she  wrote  Phillip  and  explained  afflicted  brother  and  looked  af ter  his 

as  best  she  could  her  father  s  flat  immediate  needs  themselves, 

refusal  to  return  to  h-ngland  and  her  ... .  ,              ,  ,          , ,    , 

family's  need  of  help        -  Voluntary  labor  added    a    new 

"  'It's  just  for  this  spring  and  sum-  room  l°  the  houuse  for  Doro*ea  and 

mer,'  she  assured  him,  'next  fall  I'll  a  Porch  along  the  south  end,  where 

come  back  and  we  will  be  married.  on.  wa™  days.  Fat"eur  Dale,  could 

By  then  Father  will  surely  either  enjoy  the  sunshine.    The  garden  was 

decide  to  return  to  England  too  or  at  Panted  and  the  spring  plowmg  done. 

least  be  improved  in  health.'  .  .    Fat.hf  1DaI^  Srew,  ™re„  firra  .ln 

,,„        ,                 ,     ,      _        ,  his  belief  that  he  would  walk  again. 

On     the     trip    back     Dorothea  'All  things  are  possible  to  those  who 

earned  much  concerning  the  new  have  faith  jn  God  ,  he  often  said 

land.     She  was  surprised  to  know  «Dorothea  was  never  to  forget  the 

how  the  Latter-day  Saints  empha-  kindness    {  thege          k  Qr  {hse  loye 

sized  education     She  laughed  at  El-  and  responsibilit    ^h£h  they  shared 

der  Williamson  s  description  of  the  f      ^  Qther      Nor  wag  ^  gver 

tent  where  Mary  Jane  D.lworth  had  tQ  f           the  eyeni      ghe  first  stQod 

Tf  fi    !^   twefnty-thlyd   Pfalm  o"  .  by  Elder  Williamson,  on  the  shore 

hat  first  day  of  school.    The  lively  J   h    Great  Sa,t  Lake 

banter  of   Klder   Williamson  made  ,.TT    ,       ,             .        ,       ,     ,  t    , 

the  weary  days  seem  short.  , ,    Underr  the  evening  sky  the  lake  s 

blue  surface  stretched    fifty    miles 

TX/'ITH  all  they  told  her,  Dorothea  away  to  lap  at  the  feet  of  the  moun 

was  unprepared  for  Salt  Lake  tains,   purple   shadowed   and   crim- 

with    its    pearl-grey    Temple  from  son  topped  in  the  sunset.    The  heavy 

whose    majestic    spire    the    golden  silence  of  the  desert  hung  over  them, 

statue  of  the  Angel  Moroni  stood,  broken  only  by  the  lonely  wail  of  the 

forever  a  symbol  of  the  gospel  he  seagulls  as  they  wheeled  above  the 

taught.  vast  dead  sea. 

"  'It  seems  unreal,  it  is  so  monu-  "Her  companion  spread  his  home- 
mental  in  this  vast,  lonely  valley,'  spun  coat  upon  the  ground  and  they 
Dorothea  said .  sat  gazing  in  silence  across  the  rip- 

"  'It  is  an  example  of  what  faith  pled  mirror,   mystic  and  unreal   in 

and  determination  can  build,'  Elder  the  evening  mist. 

Williamson  answered.  "Dorothea  leaned  back  against  his 

"  'I  suppose  this  Temple  means  shoulder,  hardly  conscious  of  his  anv 
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about  her  waist,  until  his  voice  broke 
her  reverie. 

"  'Dorothea,  I  love  you.' 

" Dorothea  turned  a  startled  gaze 
to  the  bronzed,  earnest  face  of  the 
man  beside  her.  'Why,  Charles,  you 
can't !' 

"  'But  I  do  V 

"  'Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't  real- 
ize you  were  beginning  to  care  for 
me  that  way.  I  should  have  told 
you  sooner — ' 

"  'You  mean  that  you  really  love 
this  young  lawyer  in  England  ?' 

"  'Why,  I  guess  so — of  course  I 
do.     I'm  going  to  marry  him !' 

"  'Well,  that  settles  it.  Lucky  man, 
this  Phillip.' 

"  'Charles,  I  am  truly  sorry.  I 
shouldn't  have  seen  you  so  often  or 
been  with  you  so  much.'  Dorothea 
said  miserably. 

"  'Let's  be  sensible  about  it.  You 
love  another  man.  I  promise  never 
again  to  speak  to  you  of — of  how 
I  feel  about  you  unless  you  ask  me 
to.  In  the  meantime  our  friendship 
is  something  too  valubale  to  lose.' 

"  'Let's  go  on  as  though  this  had 
never  happened  until  I  go  back  to 
England,'  she  answered  bravely,  not 
quite  knowing  why  it  was  so  hard 
to  keep  back  the  tears. 

TN  the  days  that  followed  Dorothea 
marveled  more  and  more  at  the 
faith  and  trust  these  people  placed 
in  God.  'They  seem  so  positive  that 
their  prayers  will  be  answered,'  she 
wrote  to  Phillip,  'It  is  a  strange  re- 
ligion, the  people  who  believe  it  are 
so  conscious  of  it.  They  seem  actu- 
ally to  live  it  every  moment.  Whether 
they  plant  a  seed  or  christen  a  new 
baby,  they  always  believe  that  God 
has  a  hand  in  it/ 

"  'All  this  talk  of  religion  makes  me 
disgusted,'  was  Phillips  answer,  three 
months  later.  'Now  if  your  father  would 
only  come  back  here,  no  doubt  some  of 


our  doctors  could  do  something  for  him, 
but  no  !  Because  of  that  wild,  all-demand- 
ing religion  he  is  blinded  to  reason  or 
wisdom.  Somehow  from  your  letters  I 
feel  as  though  that  religion  was  a  monster 
which  would  even  try  to  take  you  away 
from  me.  Don't  let  it,  Dorothea.  Come 
back  now,  the  hawthorns  are  in  bloom 
again,  the  little  house  on  Elm  street  which 
I  bought  for  you  is  empty  and  silent. 

"  'How  can  you  stay  out  there,  grovel- 
ing in  the  dirt  on  a  bare  farm,  living  in 
a  mud-chinked  hut  by  a  dead  lake  with 
a  bunch  of  religious  fanatics?  Don't  wait 
until  fall,  come  back  now.  I  love  you 
and  want  you.' 

"  'How  completely  he  misunder- 
stands us  all,'  Dorothea  thought. 
Through  the  open  south  door  she 
could  see  Elder  Williamson  working 
in  the  garden  plot.  He  straightened 
up  and  called  to  her,  'Come  out  and 
supervise  the  weeding.' 

"As  Dorothea  came  out  with  the 
letter  still  in  her  hand,  her  father 
asked,  'What  news  from  England 
this  time?' 

"  'Phillip  asks  about  your  health 
and  urges  me  to  hurry  back  to  Eng- 
land,' she  told  him. 

"From  his  couch  on  the  porch 
Father  Dale  looked  sharply  at  her, 
'Still  going  back  to  England,  are 
you?  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
you  liked  this  place  well  enough  to 
stay.' 

"  'Trying  to  transplant  me,  too, 
were  you?'  Dorothea  laughed  and 
then  continued  more  seriously.  T 
do  like  it  here,  very  much.  But  there 
aren't  many  comforts  or  conven- 
iences compared  with  England.  And 
you  people  are  so  very  dependent 
upon  the  land.  A  crop  failure  would 
mean  famine !' 

"  'You  forget  that  God  is  always 
ready  to  help  us.  Someday  you, 
too,  will  learn  to  depend  on  him,' 
her  father  predicted. 

"  'Perhaps.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  am  inclined  to  be  very  material- 
istic.    Then,  too,  I  have  promised 
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to  marry  Phillip  and   I   value  the 
things  he  can  give  me.' 

"Elder  Williamson  quickly 
changed  the  subject  back  to  garden- 
ing. And  in  the  busy  summer  days 
that  followed  no  questions  were 
asked  concerning  Dorothea's  plans 
for  returning  to  England.  While 
day  after  day  she  postponed  writing 
to  Phillip. 

'"pHEN  one  golden  summer  morn- 
ing, an  astonishing  bit  of  news 
traveled  through  the  town.  Neigh- 
bors called  to  each  other  from  their 
work  in  the  fields.  Women  scur- 
ried back  and  forth,  and  children 
stopped  a  moment  in  their  tasks  or  at 
their  play.  Only  two  people  seemed 
not  at  all  surprised.  Elder  William- 
son said  reverently,  'God  has  an- 
swered our  prayers.' 

"  'Father  Dale,  walking  uncertain- 
ly on  his  clumsy  legs  answered,  'Yes, 
God  is  very  good  to  us !' 

"Many  friends  and  neighbors 
came  to  his  home  that  day,  and  Rich- 
ard Dale  explained  again  and  again 
how  he  had  awakened  in  the  morning 
with  the  thought,  T  can  walk.'  His 
wife  had  been  alarmed  at  this  asser- 
tion, but  a  few  hours  later  he  had 
taken  his  first  steps  and  later  in  the 
day  walked  to  the  window  and  back. 

"When  night  came,  gathered  at 
their  fire-side,  the  Mother  turned 
to  Dorothea  and  said  in  an  awed 
voice.  'I  am  ashamed  now,  for  hav- 
ing resented  leaving  England.  For 
the  little  that  I  gave  up  I  have  gained 
more  than  I  am  capable  of  under- 
standing.' 

"  'And  God  must  love  us,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  healed  father,'  added 
a  sleepy  Margaret. 

"Long  after  the  family  had  re- 
tired Dorothea  sat  trying  to  finish  a 
letter  to  Phillip.  The  good  news 
would  mean  much  to  him,  she  real- 
ized, for  now,  there  was  no  reason 


for  postponing  her  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

"She  was  interrupted  by  a  step  on 
the  porch  and  then  a  soft  knock.  In 
answer  to  her,  'Come  in,'  Elder  Wil- 
liamson opened  the  door. 

"Seeing  her  he  apologized,  'Oh,  I 
am  sorry,  I  saw  the  light  so  late  and 
wondered  if  your  father's  exertions 
had  been  too  much  for  him.' 

"  'No,  Father's  fine.  I  was  just 
writing  a  letter  but  the  words  seem 
rather  illusive.' 

"  'Perhaps  a  walk  would  help 
straighten  out  your  thoughts — but 
perhaps  we  shouldn't.  I  forgot  for 
the  moment  how  late  it  is.' 

"  'I  think  we  should.  In  fact  I 
believe  it's  just  what  I  need,'  Doro- 
thea replied. 

"A  few  minutes  later  they  walked 
slowly  down  the  shadowed  streets 
where  trees  traced  their  lacy  pat- 
terns and  water  rippled  down  irriga- 
tion ditches,  catching  the  amber  and 
gold  reflections  of  a  new  moon. 
Somehow  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
the  heavy  stillness  of  the  sleeping 
town  and  the  tall  man  beside  her 
were  hopelessly  mixed  with  her 
thoughts  of  England. 

"At  last  they  turned  into  the  tem- 
ple block  and  stood  before  the  sha- 
dowed edifice,  ethereal  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"  'You  said  once  that  you  were 
going  to  tell  me  more  about  this 
Temple — you  might  tell  me  now,' 
Dorothea  said. 

"  'It  is  time  you  heard  it  all — now 
that  you  plan  to  leave  us.'  He  paused 
and  then  continued,  his  slow  certain 
voice  pieced  together  all  the  frag- 
ments of  Church  History  which  she 
had  heard.  He  told  her  the  vivid 
story  of  Joseph  Smith's  vision  and 
the  first  Temple  at  Nauvoo.  Of  the 
far-sighted  leadership  of  Brigham 
Young  and  the  self-sacrificing  peo- 
ple whom  he  led.    His  people,  noble 
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and  courageous  in  their  devotion  to  were  no  longer  tangled.     Suddenly 

God.  she  knew  the  ending  for  the  half- 

"As  he  talked  she  found  herself  finished  letter.     She  knew  why  she 

believing.     Suddenly  she  knew  that  had  delayed  writing  for  so  long  and 

never  again  could  she  question  God  in  her  heart  there  was  a  great  peace 

in  her  heart.    He  had  made  her  fa-  and  happiness  of  which  she  could 

ther  walk  again,  his  spirit  was  hover-  scarcely  speak, 

ing  over  this  silent  desert  town  and  "  'Would  you  care  to  offer  me  that 

was  here  in  the  voice  of  the  man  great  gift  again?'  she  asked  shyly, 

beside  her.  "  'I  would !'  Holding  her  close  he 

"  'You  have  seen  my  religion  as  a  added,  "And  I  promise  to  love  you 

monster  that  took    everything    and  through  all  eternity.'  " 
gave  nothing,'  he  continued,  'but  you 

are   wrong,   your  eyes    have    been  A  ND  did  she  marry  him  ?"  ques- 

blinded  because  you  do  not  under-  "^  tioned  the  impatient  Grace, 

stand.    God  asks  little  of  us,  just  that  "Yes,"    said    her    Grandmother, 

we  be  reverent,  and  live  together  in  "And  they  were  very  happy.  Doro- 

righteousness    and    peace,    and    he  thea  never  regretted  her  choice.  He 

gives  us  so  very,  very  much.     He  only  lived  until  he  was  forty-two  and 

gives  us  the  promise  of  life  eternal,  through  all  the  lonely  years  that  fol- 

Yet  you  will  throw  it  all  away  be-  lowed  she  knew  that  he  was  waiting 

cause  somewhere  in  England  there  for  her  in  another  world." 

is  a  man  who  can  give  you  comfort  "That's  a  pretty  good  story,"  said 

and  the  security  which  money  buys.  John  loyally  as  he  returned  to  his 

He  cannot  give  you  more,   in  his  book,  "Buffalo  Bill." 

blindness  he  accepts  death  as  the  end  Virginia   stood    up    slowly,  "Of 

and  through  his  prejudice  he  will  course  you  were  Dorothea.    Mother 

never  enter  one  of  God's  temples,  to  told  me  something  of  the  story  and 

be  sealed  to  you.     He  offers  you  a  I  knew  Grandpa  died  early."     She 

love  than  can  span  the  short  space  dropped  the  tiny  watch    into    her 

of  a  human  life  and  ignores  a  re-  Grandmother's  lap  and  asked,  "Will 

ligion  through  which  he  could  have  you  wrap  it  up  for  me?" 

given  you  the  great  gift,   'Eternal  Her     Grandmother     looked     up 

Love'.'  quickly.    "I  too,  shall  take  the  great 

"Suddenly    Dorothea's    thoughts  gift,"  she  explained. 


FRUITION 

By  Josephine  Spencer 

Oft  God,  along  the  broken  road, 

Leads  souls  with  rods  of  sharpest  steel ; 

But  hides  his  manna  in  life's  load, 

And  spreads  cool  springs  to  cool,  and  heal. 


She  Was  a  Mother 

By  Theodore  Martineau 

THE  dreaded  outlaw  Pancho  their  prey  had  flown,  leaving  be- 
Villa  was  coming,  and  coming  hind  them  it  was  true,  a  much  appre- 
soon  from  his  mountain  ciated  supply  of  corn,  chile  and  fri- 
stronghold  to  attack  Cruces  and  con-  joles  but  none  of  the  really  precious 
sternation  reigned  in  that  doomed  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  or  pesos 
village.  Only  too  well  her  pepole  they  had  hoped  to  secure  as  a  re- 
knew  what  to  expect  when  that  ruth-  ward  for  their  efforts.  Hard,  indeed, 
less  horde  of  bandits  swooped  down  would  be  the  lot  of  the  traitor  who 
on  a  village  hot  with  the  lust  for  its  had  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  chief, 
fiery  liquors,  its  precious  loot  and  its  could  they  but  lay  hands  upon  him. 
lovely  maidens.  And  catch  him  they  did  that  very 

Knowing  their  inability  to  defend  day   for  the  promise  of   a  reward 

their  homes  the  citizens  hastily  load-  proved  too  much  for  the  loyalty  of 

ed  their  most  precious  belongings  in-  a   supposed   friend  and  that  night 

to  wagons  and  ox  carts,  or  packed  Julian  Medina  lay  in  fetters  with  the 

them  on  the  backs  of  their  slow-mov-  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  to  be 

ing  but  dependable  burros,  and  head-  carried  out  at  daybreak, 

ed  for  their  stronghold  a  few  miles  Knowing  as  he  did  the  implacable 

distant  in  the  gorges  of  the  Sierras,  hatred  his  chief  had  for  those  who 

Many  times  during  the  Revolu-  betrayed  his  trust,  the  prisoner  had 

tions  of  past  years  they  had  made  no  hope  of  any  leniency,  as  the  sha- 

this  same  move  so  that  now  even  the  do\v  0f  his  impending  doom  shut  out 

beasts  of  burden  seemed  instinctively  the  sunlight  of  hope, 

to  sense  their  destination.    Hurried-  But  how  could  he  have  done  oth- 

ly,  yet  in  good  order,  they  made  their  erwise   than   he   did — he   in   whose 

way  to-  safety  leaving  a  small  com-  veins  ran  the  blood  of  old  Castile, 

pany  of  expert  riflemen  to  observe  mingled  with  the  no  less  proud  strain 

and  harass  their  enemies  should  they  of  the  Aztec  Emperors, 

show  any  disposition  to  pursue  the  For  not  only  was  his  grayhaired 

fugitives.  mamacita   living  there,   but  also  it 

was  the  home  of  the  maiden  whom 
A  S  was  usually  the  case,  Villa's  at-  he  some  day  hoped  to  make  his  bride, 
tack  on  the  village  was  made  And  what  allegiance  could  he  owe 
just  before  the  dawn  of  day  and  to  that  ruthless  Chief  who  had  forced 
great  was  the  surprise  of  the  ma-  him  against  his  will  into  the  ranks  of 
rauders  when  they  dashed  up  the  his  marauders,  and  who  would  not 
silent  streets  clear  to  the  Plaza  with-  fail  to  inflict  upon  him  death  for  de- 
out  sighting  a  single  person  or  re-  sertion  should  he  be  caught  out  of  the 
ceiving  any  reply  to  the  volleys  of  ranks  without  leave  of  absence, 
bullets  fired  through  the  windows  Surely  now  his  doom  was  sealed  but 
and  doors  of  the  houses  as  they  death  would  be  sweetened  by  the 
passed.  knowledge  that  his  own  life, was  but 

Villa  and  his  men  were  furious  paying  the   price  of  safety  for   his 

as  they  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  loved  ones. 
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And  so  the  hours  dragged  their 
weary  way  along  and  the  last  dawn 
his  eyes  would  ever  see  was  not  far 
away.  His  dismal  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  in  came  his  old  friend  and 
confessor  Padre  Leon  who  had  now 
come  to  prepare  him  to  leave  this 
world ;  the  same  good  friend  who 
had  christened  him  and  had  always 
been  his  staunch  amigo. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed,  how- 
ever, when  the  amazed  Julian  found 
himself  in  the  arms  and  his  face 
covered  with  kisses  by  the  supposed 
Priest  whose  hood  falling  back  dis- 
closed the  tear-stained  face  of  his 
own  little  mamacita,  who  had  thus, 
with  the  connivance  of  Padre  Leon 
braved  death  in  the  hope  of  saving 
her  son.  They  would  change  clothes 
and  he  would  go  out  to  liberty  as  a 
Priest,  while  she  would  remain  as  the 
prisoner  to  meet  whatever  fate  might 
await  her.  Against  this  plan  Julian 
set  his  face  with  fierce  determination, 
but  what  chance  had  his  will  against 
that  of  a  mother  who  was  determined 
that,  come  what  might  to  her,  Julian 
must  be  set  free.  To  make  the  neces- 
sary change  of  apparel  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  and  soon  the  sup- 
posed Padre  had  passed  the  sleepy 
guards  who  were  still  stupid  from  the 
effects  of  the  liquor  they  had  drunk 
the  previous  day. 


As  the  good  Padre  was  used  to 
coming  and  going  at  will  through  the 
camp,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  him  and  soon  the  fugitive  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

OREAT  was  the  wrath  of  Don 
Pancho  when  he  learned  of  his 
prisoner's  escape  and  furious  were 
his  threats  of  vengeance  upon  the 
traitor  who  had  given  him  his  liberty. 
But  when  the  culprit  was  ushered  in- 
to his  presence  and  he  discovered 
who  it  was  that  had  tricked  him, 
his  thrist  for  vengeance  underwent 
a  change. 

To  his  question  as  to  why  she 
had  dared  to  thwart  his  plans,  the  lit- 
tle mother  reminded  him  that  he, 
himself  had  once  had  a  mother  who 
would  willingly  have  dared  as  much 
for  him,  and  after  all  it  was  not  the 
part  of  a  great  man  to  make  war  up- 
on women. 

Whether  it  was  the  memories  of  a 
long  forgotten  childhood,  that  soft- 
ened his  heart  or  just  some  lingering 
strain  of  chivalry  towards  woman- 
kind that  wrought  the  change  mat- 
ters not. 

Senora  Medina  was  furnished  with 
a  horse  and  an  escort  to  return  to  her 
people  who  hailed  her  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 


III 

HELEN  stood  before  the  mir- 
ror and  brushed  her  hair.  It 
was  her  hair,  she  knew,  that 
had  reminded  Uncle  Billy  of  her 
father.  Her  oval  face,  her  fair  skin, 
blue  eyes  and  slightly  tilted  nose, 
were  her  heritage  from  the  Aldrich 
line.  But  her  hair,  thick,  reddish- 
brown  and  wavy,  her  large  mouth, 
and  determined,  pointed  chin — these 
and  her  restless  impulses  to  be  mov- 
ing, doing,  she  knew  were  character- 
istics from  her  father. 

She  was  impatient  to  have  another 
conversation  with  the  old  scout.  Per- 
haps she  would  see  him  at  breakfast. 

She  walked  past  the  row  of  cabins 
toward  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel, 
trying  to  think  what  gave  her  that 
sense  of  anticipation.  When  she  saw 
a  man  galloping  down  the  flat  she 
remembered.  Steve  Heyden  had 
promised  to  take  her  to  see  the  can- 
yon. • 

Uncle  Billy  wasn't  in  the  dining 
room. 

"Has  Mr.  Crossly  been  to  break- 
fast yet  ?"  she  asked  the  waitress  who 
came  for  her  order.  The  girl  was 
puzzled. 

"You  don'j:  mean  Uncle  Billy,  do 
you?  He  doesn't  stay  here  at  the 
hotel.  He  has  a  cabin  down  by  the 
spring.  But  I  saw  him  outside  a 
little  while  ago  talking  with  Steve 
Heyden.  Shall  I  see  if  he  is  still 
there?" 

"No,  thanks.  I'll  look  him  up 
when  I  am  through." 

She  found  him  sitting  on  a  log  with 
Mr.  Hawley,  whittling  industriously. 

"You  soon  got  tired  of  our  coun- 
try dance  last  night,"  Hawley  said 


looking  at  her  with  the  same  intimate 
expression  that  had  repelled  her  at 
the  time  of  their  introduction.  "I 
thought  you  were  coming  back  to 
dance  with  me  after  you'd  gone  the 
hand-shaking  round  with  Russell. 
Wood  bores  me  with  his  get-ac- 
quainted-with-our-big-happy  -  family 
stuff." 

"I  didn't  find  it  boring.  I  was 
interested  and  wanted  to  meet  them 
all,"  Helen  told  him. 

"Most  folks  like  other  folks,"  ob- 
served Uncle  Billy,  "and  this  is  a 
great  place  to  find  all  kinds." 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  last  night 
and  meet  Dr.  Grosbeck?"  Hawley 
asked.  "I  heard  him  enquiring  of 
Russell  about  you.  I  believe  he  said 
you  were  friends."  He  was  plainly 
curious. 

What  might  Fred  have  told  them  ? 
At  least  he  couldn't  have  revealed 
the  facts  about  her  trouble  with 
George,  for  he  did  not  know  them. 

"I  was  coming  back  to  answer 
some  of  your  questions  after  I'd 
found  out  how  bad  young  Rockwood 
was  hurt,"  Uncle  Billy  told  her. 

"How  is  he?"  Helen  was  eager  to 
change  the  conversation. 

Nothing  serious.  It  hurt  his  plane 
more'n  it  did  him,  and  he  seems  to 
feel  worse  about  that  than  if  he'd 
smashed  hisself  up.  You'll  have  to 
take  a  ride  with  the  boy  before  you 
go  home.  They's  nothing  like  seein' 
the  canyon  from  the  bird's  point  of 
view." 

Hawley  was  called  inside  to  the 
telephone. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  some  more 
about  the  old  West?"  Helen  asked. 
"Something  you  said  about  the  man 
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you  called  Huntsman  made  me  want 
to  hear  his  story." 

Uncle  Billy  went  on  whittling. 
"It's  a  sad  story  and  it  comes  close 
to  me.  Sam  and  me  was  pals  and 
I  was  interested  in  his  future.  When 
it  was  cut  off  the  way  it  was,  well, 
naturally  I  don't  like  to  think  about 
it.  There  was  rumors  about  his 
death,  too,  that  ain't  pleasant.  Of 
course  I  didn't  take  no  stock  in  'em, 
but  since  they  affected  another 
friend,  naturally  I  try  not  to  think 
about  it." 

What  could  he  mean  ?  Wasn't  her 
father's  death  accidental  as  it  had 
been  reported  to  her  and  Aunt  Net- 
tie ? 

"I  sometimes  think,"  Uncle  Billy 
continued,  "that  wantin'  not  to  think 
about  it,  makes  it  stick  all  the  tighter 
in  my  mind.  Now  maybe  if  I'd  tell 
you,  a  stranger,  Sam's  story,  I  could 
quit  thinkin'  about  parts  of  it  that 
bother  me."  He  whittled  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence. 

"I  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Sam.  It  was  at  the  Bar  V  ranch 
just  before  the  round-up  the  year 
my  dad  brought  me  to  ask  old 
Vaughn  for  a  job.  At  that  time  the 
Bar  V  was  right  here  in  Pleasant 
Valley.  The  old  chuck  shack  and 
bunk  houses  stood  down  by  the 
springs  where  I  have  my  cabin  now, 
and  the  corrals  was  over  there  where 
them  rodeo  corrals  is  now.  I'd  been 
on  the  mountain  with  dad  off  and 
on  as  long  as  I  could  remember,  and 
had  rode  some  in  regular  round-ups ; 
but  not  as  a  paid  hand.  I  was  such 
a  little  runt  that  everybody  took  me 
for  a  kid  long  after  I'd  growed  as  big 
as  God  meant  me  to.  When  dad 
asked  Vaughn  to  give  me  a  job,  he 
reached  out  and  tweaked  my  ear  and 
said  he'd  just  took  on  two  youngsters 
from  Texas  that  mornin'  that  filled 
up  his  quota.  T  guess  we  can  take 


Billy  on  though,  for  a  mascot,'  he 
said. 

"A  round-up  was  a  real  adventure 
in  them  days,  and  to  be  on  Vaughn's 
pay  roll  made  me  feel  ten  inches 
taller." 

"What  is  a  round-up?"  Helen 
asked. 

"Once  every  year  the  cattle  men 
round  in  their  stock  from  all  over 
the  range,  cut  out  what  they  want 
to  sell,  and  brand  and  mark  the 
calves,  and  cut  out  the  cattle  that  be- 
longs to  other  owners.  Of  course 
that's  just  a  rough  definition.  Be- 
sides that  it's  long  days  of  hard  dan- 
gerous ridin'  and  testin'  your  nerve. 
It  means  gettin'  acquainted  with  the 
fellers  you  work  with,  learnin'  which 
of  'em  has  guts  and  which  is  yaller. 
It  means  learnin'  to  understand  and 
love  your  horses  and  dogs.  And  part 
of  it's  sittin'  around  the  campfire 
at  night  after  your  full  of  grub, 
laughin'  over  things  that  made  your 
hair  stand  up  when  they  happened, 
and  guyin'  each  other,  and  tryin'  to 
make  your  yarn  sound  bigger  than 
the  other  feller's;  and  singin'  songs 
— lots  of  times  makin'  'em  up  as 
you  go  along.  Then  stretchin'  out 
on  your  blankets  and  lookin'  up  at 
the  stars  and  listenin'  to  the  howls 
of  the  coyotes  out  in  the  timber,  and 
to  the  nearer  sounds  of  your  hob- 
bled horses,  and  the  close-up  whis- 
per in'  of  the  pines — till  you  float 
off  to  sleep." 

The  old  man's  face  took  on  a  kind 
of  glow. 

"Why,  you're  a  poet!"  Helen 
cried. 

He  chuckled.  "I'd  have  to  be  to 
make  you  understand  what  a  round- 
up used  to  mean  in  the  old  days. 
But  as  I  was  sayin',  it  was  that 
mornin'  I  got  my  first  job  that  I 
met  Sam  Huntsman.  Him  and  the 
other  Texas  cowboy  was  in  the 
chuck  house  when  dad  and  me  went 
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in  for  breakfast.  I  liked  his  red 
hair  and  his  big  friendly  smile  and 
the  way  he  took  to  me  right  off.  I 
knowed  he  thought  I  was  a  lot 
younger'n  him,  for  he  started  treatin' 
me  like  a  kid  brother,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  three  or  four 
years  older'n  him.  But  I  was  used 
to  that.  The  other  cow-puncher  was 
Tough  Heyden,  Steve's  dad.  Well, 
it  wasn't  no  time  till  the  whole  Bar 
V  outfit  had  to  acknowledge  them 
Texas  hombres  as  aces  when  it  come 
to  range-ridin'.  There  was  a  little 
jealousy  at  first,  but  one  thing  about 
cow-punchin'  is  it  develops  fair 
shootin',  and  soon  all  the  old  hands, 
even  to  the  old  buckaroos  like  my 
dad,  was  takin'  their  hats  off  to  them 
two  kids,  and  not  thinkin'  it  was 
anything  but  a  square  deal  when  old 
Vaughn  made  'em  foremen,  and  give 
'em  a  chance  to  work  into  the  cattle 
game  fer  theirselves. 

"They  was  like  David  and  Jona- 
than, them  two.  After  they'd  been 
workin'  for  Vaughn  about  five  years 
they  each  had  a  nice  little  bunch  of 
cattle  comin'  for  pay.  Then  they 
started  a  outfit  of  their  own,  callin' 
it  the  Double  H  Cattle  Company." 

The  story  was  beginning  to  give 
significance  to  words  and  phrases 
Helen  had  held  vaguely  in  her  mem- 
ory since  childhood. 

"It  was  a  little  before  this  time," 
Uncle  Billy  continued,  "that  Sally 
Vaughn  come  into  the  story.  She  was 
a  niece  of  old  Vaughn's — as  purty 
a  little  fixin'  as  anybody  ever  saw. 
As  she  changed  from  a  little  girl  to 
a  young  lady,  different  ones  of  the 
boys  tried  to  shine  up  to  her.  I 
even  had  my  turn  when  I  couldn't 
sleep  for  thinking  about  her  black 
curls  and  soft  little  hands.  But  af- 
ter Sam  and  Tough  come,  Sally 
didn't  have  eyes  for  none  of  us. 

"At  first  they  didn't  either  of  'em 
pay  much  attention  to  her,  only  to 


tease  her.  But  just  a  little  while 
'fore  they  pulled  out  for  theirselves, 
Sam  used  to  stick  around  the  chuck 
house  after  supper  and  play  the  ban- 
jo and  him  and  Sally'd  sing  together. 
I  don't  think  he  was  ever  serious 
about  her,  but  Sally  sure  fell  for  him. 
And  about  the  same  time,  Tough 
fell  for  her.  It  was  a  crazy  triangle, 
and  the  rest  of  us  used  to  watch  and 
wonder  how  it  was  goin'  to  turn  out. 

"It  finally  got  to  worryin'  old 
Vaughn.  We  all  thought  it  was  to 
ease  things  up  that  made  him  think 
of  offerin'  the  boys  the  House  Rock 
range.  He  was  sure  that  someone 
was  goin'  to  git  hurt  and  he  wanted 
to  make  it  easier  if  he  could. 

"Well,  after  they  started  their  own 
outfit,  Sam  and  Tough  was  so  busy 
they  didn't  git  over  to  Bar  V  very 
often.  But  that  didn't  keep  Sally 
from  goin'  to  their  camp.  She'd 
ride  over  and  have  supper  ready  for 
'em  when  they'd  come  in  from  work. 
Nearly  always  both  boys  would  ride 
back  with  her.  It  was  easy  to  guess 
how  that  would  happen.  Tough 
would  offer  to  bring  her  and  she'd  in- 
sist on  Sam  comin'  too. 

"For  nearly  two  summers  things 
went  like  that.  Then  Sam  went  east 
to  take  the  Double  H  steers  back 
to  the  contractors  in  Chicago." 

Helen  knew  what  was  coming 
now.  She  wondered  how  different 
Uncle  Billy's  version  would  be  from 
the  one  she  knew. 

"We  was  all  knocked  off  the 
Christmas  tree  when  Sam  didn't 
come  back.  It  was  Vaughn  hisself 
who  told  us  what  happened. 

"When  they  was  in  Chicago,  the 
buyer  who  had  been  out  here  to  con- 
tract the  cattle,  invited  all  the  boys 
to  his  home  one  night  to  a  party,  and 
if  Sam  didn't  fall  for  a  friend  of  the 
buyer's  daughter  who  was  one  of  the 
guests,  and  well — we  couldn't  a  be- 
lieved it  if  Vaughn  hadn't  seen  it  all 
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— Sam  married  the  girl  the  very  next  sickly  the   first   few  years.   Things 

week  and  stayed  on  there  in  Chicago,  wasn't  so  good  in  the  cattle  business 

"We  hadn't  realized  before  how  about  that  time  either.     Sally  kept 

much  Sally  cared.     She  tried  not  to  needin'  money  for  doctor  bills, 

show  it,  but  it  was  just  as  plain  as  "it   was  about  ten  years  before 

the  nose  on  your  face  what  was  eatin'  Sam  come  back,  and  about  as  soon 

her.     Tough  tried  his  best  to  make  as  he  got  here  we  heard  that  him  and 

her  f  orgit,  and  about  Christmas  time  Tough  was  goin'  to  break  up. 

they  was  married."       ,  "Sam  had  decided  to  sell  his  share 

'Then  Sally  was  this  Steve  Hey-  of  the  ranch  and  move  his  part  of 

den's  mother?"  Helen  asked.  of  the  cattle  down  to  Texas     We  all 

"Yes.    She  didn't  come  out  to  the  felt  it  had  somethin'  to  do  with  Sally, 

mountain  the  next  summer  because  Him  and  Tough  just  couldn't  git 

she  was  expectin'  Steve.    We  kinda  back  on  their  old  f  ootin'  again.  They 

guessed  that  she  wasn't  happy.  When  acted  friendly  enough  on  the  outside, 

we'd  run  onto    her    in    town,   we  But  there  was  something  layin'  there 

couldn't  help  f  eelin'  that  she  was  still  between  'em  like  a  black  shadow, 

thinkin'  about  Sam.     It  was  purty  It  was  tough  on  all  three  of  'em. 

certain  that  Tough  knew  it  too.    He  "Well,  they  got  the  cattle  divided 

wasn't  his  old  self.    When  we'd  ask  and  Sam  started  his  share  out  with 

about  Sam  he'd  always  say  that  he  tw0  cow  hands.     He  was  goin'  to 

was  fine  and  they  was  still  pardners  nnish  up  his  business  with  Tough 

and  that  sometime  Sam  was  comm'  and  overtake  the  cattle  in  a  day  or 

back.    Sam  had  got  a  job  in  a  packin'  tw0     The  next  day  him  and  Tough 

house  back  there.     But  you'd  never  started  over  to  Ryan  to  finish  the 

a  thought  they'd  been  pals  workin'  deaL     Sally  and  little    Steve    who 

and  sleepin'  and  eatm'  together  most  was  ten  or  eleven  years  oid  then,  had 

of  their  lives.'  come  out  the  night  before.    I'll  never 

Uncle  Billy  whittled  again  in  si-  forget  how  queer  the  atmosphere 
lence.  It  was  hard  for  Helen  to  about  the  whole  ranch  was  after 
realize  that  she  was  listening  to  her  Sally  came.  You  couldn't  help  feel- 
own  father's  story.  He  had  always  in'  that  something  was  goin'  to  hap- 
seemed  like  a  dream.  Though  her  pen." 
mother  had  died  the  day  of  Helen's 

birth,   (she  used  to  wonder  if  they  "LJELLO   there.     Are  you   ready 

had  passed  each   other  somewhere  **  for  Point  Sublime,  or  has  Uncle 

up  in  the  clouds),  Aunt  Nettie  had  Billy  got  you  hypnotized  with  one 

told  her  so  many  things  about  her,  of  his  yarns?"  Helen  had  been  so 

that  she  felt  she  had    known    her  engrossed  in   Crossley's   story  that 

mother.    With  her  father,  there  had  she  hadn't  seen  Steve  approaching, 

been  only  his  brief  visits  during  the  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another, 

first  ten  years  of  her  life;  then  his  With  difficulty  she  pulled  herself 

return  west ;  and — that  short  letter  from  the  web  of  the  past.     She  was 

about  his  death.    She  had  wondered  impatient  to  hear  the  rest  of  Uncle 

so  many  things  about  him.  Billy's  story,  but  she  was*glad  Steve 

"We  heard  about  two  years  after  had  not  forgotten. 

Sam  had  left  that  his  wife  had  died,  "You'll  tell  me  the  rest  soon,  won't 

and  we  thought  he'd  come  back,  but  you  ?"  she  begged,  but    she    knew 

he   didn't.     Tough   and   Sally   had  Crossly  was  relieved  at  the  interrup- 

their  troubles  too.     The  baby  was  tion. 
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"Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  get  ceive  me  more  graciously  if  I'm  his 

ready,  Mr.  Heyden."  only  votary." 

She  hurried  to  her  cabin.  How  As  they  rode  around  the  hotel  to- 
strange  that  her  life  should  now  be  ward  the  highway,  a  girl  on  a  brown 
touching  the  lives  of  her  father's  old  pony  came  galloping  up  from  the 
friend  and  the  son  of  his  pal.  What  flat.  Helen  recognized  Bernice  Haw- 
was  that  unpleasant  rumor  about  his  ley  and  spoke  to  her.  She  recalled 
death?  It  all  seemed  far  away  and  Miss  Fitzgerald's  statement  that 
unreal.  Bernice  was  infatuated  with  young 

When  she  returned  Steve  looked  Heyden. 

up  approvingly.  "Your  color  scheme  "Where  have  you  been  so  early? 

matches  Maje's,"  he  laughed,  taking  Steve  asked  the  girl, 

in  the  details  of  her  yellow-brown  "Over  to  the  airplane.      I   went 

riding  habit  and  the  orange  band  to  see  how  badly  Pete  Rockwood 

about  her  hair.     He  helped  her  into  was   hurt  and    if    his    plane    was 

the  saddle  and  adjusted  the  stirrups,  smashed  up. 

A  waitress  came  from  the  hotel  with  "How  is  he . 

a  box.     "I  asked  Wood  to  have  us  "He  only  has  a  little  gash  in  his 

a  lunch  fixed  up,"  he  explained,  put-  head  and  the  plane  has  a  few  broken 

ting  the  box  into  a  saddle  bag  and  ribs.    I  thought  from  all  the  fuss  last 

springing  upon  his  horse.       Helen  night  it  was  a  smash-up." 

waved  goodbye  to  Uncle  Billy  who  "You're    not     disappointed,     are 

still  leaned  against  the  tree  whittling,  you?"  Steve  laughed. 

"Are  we  the  only  ones  going?"  "W^>  Vd,  ^something  to  hap- 

she  asked.     "I  thought  perhaps  you  Pen'  „There  s  nothmS  to  do  around 

took  groups  of  tourists."  here.                  .  .  .    .           .     .    . 

tt'    i     i    j         1               1         n    1  Steve  turned  his  horse  back  into 

He  looked  at  her,  a   slow   flush  ,i           j 

creeping  up  to  his  cheeks.    So  she'd         «why  didn>t  ask  her  tQ  come 

thought  he  was  a  paid  guide.     He      with  u/?„  ^  Hden 

grmnecL  "She's  a  pest,"  he  answered  and 
"Sometimes  I  take  a  bunch,  but  pretended  not  to  hear  Bernice  call- 
today  you  seem  to  be  my  only  cus-  {ngy  "Are  you  going  to  Point  Sub- 
tomer.     You  don't  mind,. do  you?"  lime?" 

"Oh,  no.    You  said  last  night  that  Helen  wondered    what    the    girl 

you  were  going  to  present  me  to  the  would  think  of  her. 

Grand  Canyon.     I  imagine  he'll  re-  (To  be  continued) 

GRATITUDE 

By  Claire  S.  Boyer 

I'm  glad  for  the  burden  and  pain  of  the  night 

Glad  for  the  weight  and  wear, 
Knowing  the  climax  will  bring  me  Peace, 

Knowing  the  dawn  is  there. 

I  pity  the  calm,  and  easy  folk 

Whose  voyages  are  serene 
Who  never  can  know  from  the  fate  of  woe 

How  much  a  dawn  can  mean. 


Understanding  Our  Children 


By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 


TOM  came  rushing  home  from 
his  grocery  store  one  afternoon 
with  his  face  swollen  almost 
beyond  recognition.  His  eyes  were 
practically  shut,  his  tongue  an  inch 
thick,  and  his  hands  and  wrists  a 
mass  of  huge  welts.  Dr.  A.  was 
called  immediately,  and  pronounced 
it  a  case  of  severe  hives. 


sary  tests  to  determine  exactly  which 
things  you  are  sensitive  to.  Dr.  B. 
has  all  the  equipment,  and  he  thor- 
oughly understands  all  that  is  known 
at  the  present  time  about  allergy." 
"But,  Doctor,  we  have  never  heard 
of  this  thing  called  allergy  before. 
Is  it  something  very  new?"  asked 
Mrs.  Tom. 


"What  could  have   caused   it   so  "The  evidences  of  allergy  are  not 

suddenly,    Doctor?"    asked    Tom's  new,  but  the  study  of  it  is.     You 

wife.     "He  went  back  to  work  per-  have  heard  all  your  life  about  ec- 

fectly  well  and  in  fifteen  minutes  he  zema,  urticaria,    hives,    hay    fever, 

was  home  here  like  this."  asthma,  migraine  headache,  continu- 

"Tell   me   exactly   what  you   did  ous  colds>  sinusitis,  sudden  swellings 

after  you  returned  to  the  store,"  sug-  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  se- 

gested  the  doctor.  vere  stomach  aches  which  are  usually 

"  Tom's  swollen  tongue,  mouth  and  attended  with  formation  of  flatulence 

throat  made  talking  very  difficult,  or  gas.     These  have  all  come  to  be 

but  he  tried  to  explain.     "I  picked  kn°wn  as  evidences  of  allergy.    They 

up  a  few  bunches  of  turnips  and  are  a11  usually  caused  by  some  food 

carried  them  to  the  vegetable  stand.  whlch  the  body  cannot  handle,  or  by 


My  wrists  began  to  itch  and  I  rubbed 
them.  Then  I  got  a  quarter's  worth 
of  flour  for  a  customer.  I  began  to 
sneeze  while  I  was  sacking  the  flour, 
(flour  always  makes  me  sneeze)  then 
I  felt  my  eyes  begin  to  smart.  I 
rubbed  them  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  had  begun  to  swell  all  up 
like  this." 

"This  is  what  we  call  a  case  of 
Allergy/'  said  the  doctor.    "In  other 


some  external  substance  which  af- 
fects the  sensitive  individual. 

"In  other  words,  Tom,  you  are 
evidently  extremely  sensitive  to  cer- 
tain substances.  You  are  what  we 
call  allergic.  The  things  which  cause 
your  distress  we  call  allergens,  and 
your  distress  we  term  allergy." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
very  distressing,"  said  Tom.  "Will 
this  swelling  last  long  and  is  this 


words,  Tom,  you  are  highly  sensitive  condition  dangerous  ?' 

to  certain  substances.     It  wasn't  the  "Hives,  or  urticaria,  is  usually  not 

fault  of  the  flour  or  turnips  that  this  dangerous  or  very  serious,  but  a  se- 

happened.     It  is  the  fault  of  your  vere  attack  or  a  prolonged   recur- 

own  body  which  cannot  tolerate  cer-  rence  of  them  is  extremely  annoying 

tain  foods  and  substances.    The  best  and  nerve-racking.      The  condition 

thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  Dr.  becomes  dangerous  when  the  giant 

B.     He  is  a  specialist  in  Allergy,  type  of  hives  develops  in  the  throat, 

We  doctors  cannot  possibly  do  every-  for  it  may  cause  suffocation.     You 

thing,  so  while  I  understand  allergy,  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  sim- 

I  am  not  equipped  to  make  the  neces-  pie  treatment  I  have  given  you,  and 
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you  may  be  completely  recovered  ently  vomited  after  almost  every 
inside  of  a  few  hours.  There  is  one  meal.  It  was  found  that  he  could 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  warn  you.  not  tolerate  butter.  This  was  purely 
This  thing  called  allergy  has  nothing  an  allergic  condition  which  brought 
to  do  with  all  these  so  called  food  on  severe  vomiting.  When  the  but- 
combination  faddists.  Don't  let  any-  ter  was  eliminated  from  his  diet,  the 
one  try  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  com-  child  retained  his  food, 
bination  of  foods  which  you  are  eat-  Another  child  on  record  frequent- 
ing which  is  causing  your  trouble,  ly  had  spells  of  unconsciousness.  He 
Go  to  Dr.  B.  who  is  a  specialist  in  had  never  been  strong,  and  had  ec- 
allergy  and  let  him  determine  by  zema.  A  competent  physician  was 
positive  tests  with  each  food  and  consulted  and  it  was  found,  after 
other  substances  exactly  what  your  exhaustive  tests,  that  he  was  sensitive 
own  body  can  and  cannot  handle,  to  ten  or  twelve  foods.  He  could  not 
Then  and  only  then  will  you  be  free  handle  egg,  cow's  milk,  wheat,  sever- 
from  a  repetition  of  the  hives."  al  fruits  and  five  or  six  vegetables. 
Tom  followed  the  advice  of  Dr.  His  diet  became  a  very  limited  affair, 
A.  He  went  to  Dr.  B.  who  made  but  cleared  up  his  serious  condition, 
the  simple  skin  tests  which  proved  A  peculiar  thing  about  this  par- 
that  he  was  highly  sensitive  to  many  ticular  case  was  that  the  next  child 
of  the  foods  which  he  ate  and  han-  in  this  family  also  was  highly  aller- 
dled  in  his  store.  Dr.  B.'s  advice  gic  and  was  unable  to  eat  practically 
to  him  was  to  leave  these  foods  en-  the  same  foods  as  her  brother, 
tirely  alone.  He  has  followed  di-  Friends  and  relatives  blamed  the 
rections  and  has  never  had  a  recur-  mother  in  various  ways.  It  was  a 
rence  of  the  hives.  strange  thing,  they  said,  that  two 

DmTDTT  rcc  j     •  children  in  the  same  family  could 

U UB I .L-Lbb  you  are  wondering  .  ,       ,«  ,       M1         ,  ,  ;,  ,    , 

,        .  .   *  1       -1         ,  not  handle  cow  s  milk  and  had  to  be 

what  this  has  to  do  with  under-  fed  on        t,g  milk     But  the  amdous 

standing  your  children.     There  are  mother  turned  a  deaf  ear  tQ  all  cHti_ 

few  mothers  who  do  not  encounter  dsm  and  persisted  in  following  the 

allergy  in  one  form  or  another  during  advke  of  her  s  ecialist    As  a  result 

the  lifetime  of  their  children.     If  her  chiMren       aduall     built  a 

more  mothers  understood  and  real-  resistance  to  the  offending  foods  un- 

ized  that  eczema,  hives,  rashes  of  til  th      were  able  tQ  eat  almost 

different     sorts      repeated     bilhous  thi         It  was  a  terrifk  struggle  f or 

spells,  sick  headaches     hay    f ever,  the  mother  but  she  came  QUt  vic_ 

sinus,  continuous  colds  and  a  few  torious 
other  conditions  are  very  frequently 

the  result  of  some  one  food  or  foods  HTHIS  illustrates  the  point  that  al- 
which  the  child  cannot  handle,  there  lergy  tends  to  run  in  families, 

would  be  far  less  suffering  and  wor-  The  allergy  itself  is  not  hereditary, 

ry.  but  certainly  the  tendency  toward 

Many   mothers    spend    countless  being  allergic  is  inherited.     In  the 

dollars  and  many  hours  of   worry  thousands  of  cases  which  have  been 

when  simple  tests  by  a  specialist  in  brought  to  the  testing  laboratories  in 

allergy  could  determine  the  cause  of  the  past  ten  years,  it  has  been  con- 

the  distress,  and  the  elimination  of  clusively  found  that  where  one  par- 

the  offending  foods  might  easily  and  ent  is  allergic  about  sixty  percent  of 

quickly  correct  the  condition.  the  children  of  that  union  will  show 

One  little  fellow  of  three  persist-  some  evidence  of  allergy.     On  the 
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other  hand,  where  both  parents  are 
allergic,  it  has  been  found  that  more 
than  eighty  percent  of  the  offspring 
will  be  allergic  sufferers.  This  gives 
ample  reason  for  the  statement  made 
by  workers  in  this  field  that  two  al- 
lergic individuals  should  not  marry. 
The  strange  thing  about  allergy  is 
that  where  one  parent  may  suffer 
with  migraine  headache  and  the 
other  with  hay- fever  or  any  other 
allergic  evidence,  the  children  may 
be  afflicted  with  still  another  form 
of  allergy  such  as  eczema.  The  in- 
heritance simply  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of    the   inability   of    the   individual 


body  to  handle  certain  foods.  The 
discomfort  or  distress  brought  about 
by  this  sensitivity  to  certain  sub- 
stances may  be  evidenced  in  any  of 
the  allergic  conditions. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  pe- 
riod of  history  when  research  along 
this  line  is  making  life  more  com- 
fortable both  for  children  and  their 
troubled  parents.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, today,  for  children  to  continue 
to  suffer  with  eczema,  hives,  per- 
sistent colds,  billious  headaches,  hay- 
fever,  asthma,  or  skin  eruptions  as 
they  have  done  in  ages  not  so  far 
past. 


No  Country  is  Settled  Until  the  Women 
and  Children  Come 


By  Elizabeth  Cannon  Porter 


IF  the  west  coast  had  been  dis- 
covered first,  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  would  never 
have  been  settled,"  remarked  a  Cali- 
fornia real  estate  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  west  coast 
was  visited  first.  Eighty  years  be- 
fore the  Mayflower  docked  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Cabrillo  sailed  into  the 
Harbor  of  the  Sun  and  found  what 
the  Indians  called  "The  land  of 
bright  colors." 

He  was  sent  by  Cortez  who  in 
1519  with  sixteen  horses,  a  dozen 


pieces  of  artillery  and  the  aid  of 
an  Indian  woman,  had  conquered  the 
Aztec  empire.  He  set  up  a  Spanish 
printing  press  in  Mexico  city  nearly 
a  century  before  English  gentlefolk 
first  located  in  Virginia. 

But  it  wasn't  until  Gaston  de  Por- 
tola,  discoverer  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
first  came  to  San  Francisco,  that 
California  was  really  settled.  He  was 
the  first  far  west  explorer  to  bring 
women  and  children  with  him. 

And  no  country  is  really  settled 
until  the  women  come  ! 


MY  NEIGHBOR 

By  Agnes  Just  Reid 

Across  the  fields,  lives  my  neighbor, 

I  seldom  see  her  but  I  rejoice  that  she  is  there. 

Out  toward  the  sunrise,  I  see  the  smoke  from  her  chimney 

And  she  sees  mine  silhouetted  against  the  evening  sky. 

I  know  when  the  apple  trees  bloom  in  her  orchard ; 

I  know  when  the  grain  in  the  lowlands  is  ready  for  the  reaper ; 

She  too  knows  these  same  things  about  me. 

I  know  that  when  trouble  comes  to  me,  she  will  be  the  first  to  share  it. 

She  is  my  strength  !    She  points  the  way  to  God ! 

She  is  my  neighbor. 


Nauvoo  Exodus 

By  Bernice  Phillips  Gibbs 

Prologue  How  ever  loud  the  thunder,  dense 

the  rain, 

A  people  driven  forth,  The  star  of  faith  still  brings  forth 

A  prophet  slain,  hope  again. 
No  refuge  but  bare  earth, 

Mid  sleet  and  rain ;  Once  more  all  seems  to  be  serene. 

Numbed,  shivering  and  wet,  "Ah,  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 

They  gather  here —  build 

No  refuge  but  the  earth,  This  place,  dear  Lord ;  to  plant  and 

No  other  bier.  keep  it  green, 

And  industry  has  kept  our  days  all 

Ah,  homes  were  happy  and  bright  filled 

and  warm,  With  love  and  faith  and  praise  to 

Where  mothers  sang  lullabys  sweet,  Thee. 

And  children  played  happily,  fearing  Suffer  us  yet  to  stay  a  little  while, 

no  harm  Safe  from  our  enemies ;  must  we  not 

Or  rushed  forth  their  playmates  to  flee 

greet.  To  other  distant  climes?     Lord  let 

Nauvoo,  the  beautiful,  peaceful  and  not  anger  rile 

calm,  Against  Thy  people.     Let  us  here 

A  refuge  built  here  by  a  stream,  find  peace, 

Where  all  might  worship  their  God  And  cause  the  anger  of  our  enemies 

as  they  please,  to  cease." 
And  all  might  share  in  the  dream 

Of  a  perfect  life,  a  brotherhood  of  But  ^orm  clouds  gather,  dark  and 

Man,  .    /im>         £    u  . 

A  faith  that  points  the  way  as  naught  And  anger  of  their  enemies  pours 

else  can.  _,    .forth- 

Iheir  only   fault  their  faith,  their 

But  hark !  a  muttering  seems  to  chill  only  sin, 

the  air,  Their  loyalty  to  leaders  of  that  faith. 

Like  storms  that  passed  before  in  None    dare    defend    the    Mormons 

recent  days ;  now ! 

A     premonition     casting     shadows  "Go,   cast  them   from  our  midst !" 

there,  they  cry, 

The  hand  of  stark  fear  o'er  their  "Such  evil  faith  far  from  us  we  must 

hearts  it  lays.  throw. 

But  faith  shines  like  a  star  in  human  These  Mormons  must  go  hence !  Joe 

hearts,  Smith  must  die  I" 

How  ever  dark  the  clouds  we  know  They  clasped  their  loved  ones  close 

'tis  there,  and  shook  with  fear, 

Waiting  to  shine  again  when  mists  While  angry  mobs  collected  far  and 

will  part,  near. 

To  greet  the  warming  sun  so  bright  To  save  his  people  Joseph  gave  his 

and  fair.  life 
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Into  their  hands.     Straight  way  to  Before  the  breaking  of  another  day 

Carthage  jail  Nine  little  ones  are  born  in  fear  and 
They  took  him,  and  mid  insults  rife  pain. 

His  calmness  could  not  shake  nor  But  God  is  ever  watching  o'er  his 

courage  quail.  sheep 

Mob  spirit  ruled  supreme  and  con-  And  every  one  of  these  He  safe  will 

quering  keep ! 
All  mercy,   led  his  vengeful  mur- 
derers And  thus  amid  the  winter's  cold  and 
To  spill  his  blood  and  Hyrum's,  o'er  snow 

the  floor,  Began  the  long  trek  to  the  savage 
From  which  it  ne'er  can  be  erased,  west. 

eternal  stain!  The  sturdy  men  already  hardships 
He  freely  gave  his  life,  unselfishly;  know, 

His  noble  act  will  live  eternally !  But  delicate  women,  babies  at  their 

breast, 

"Arise  and  flee!  There  is  no  mercy  Must  face  this  frontier  country  ill 

here !  prepared, 

The  fiends  of  Hell  have  loosed  their  Must    weep    into    each    new-made 

bloody  strife,  grave, 

Up   and  away !    It   matters   not   to  And  turn  their  faces  from  the  clods 

where.  that  cover 

Not  satisfied  with  our  dear  Prophet's  The  golden    curls,    the    still,    pale 

life  hands — and  leave, 

They  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Driven  by  human   fiends   into   the 

helpless,  wilderness, 

No  pity  for  the  weak — death  to  the  What  more  to   fear   from   savages 

strong  than  this? 

Who  dare  defend  their  homes.    The 

fearless  Lenvoi 

Are  traitors,  and  to  outcasts  must 

belong!"  I  thank  Thee,  God,   I  came   from 
And  sadly  leaving  their  fair  homes  such  as  these ! 

forever,  Fruits  of  their  vision  borne  on  every 
They  haste  to  cross  the  Mississippi  breeze, 

river.  Their  courage  and  their   faith  my 
Some  few  have  wagons  and  in  these  heritage. 

A  few  of  their  possessions  have  been  Their  eyes  were  greeted  by  but  dust 

cast  and  sage, 

While  others  carry  bundles  on  their  But,  this  the  place,  supreme  in  faith 

backs  they  chose 

And  shield  their  children  from  the  To  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the 

wintry  blast.  rose- 

A  hasty  camp  is  made  some  miles  Honored  throughout    the    ages    be 

away  their  name — 

At  Sugar  creek,  and. mid  the  sleet  I  thank  Thee,  God,  from  such  as 

and  rain,  these  I  came ! 


The  Contributions  of  Women  and  Women's 
Organizations  to  the  Priesthood  Quorums 


By  Janet  M.  Thompson 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  certain 
author  in  writing  of  the  Ufe 
of  a  Pioneer  woman,  prefaced 
her  book  with  this  sentiment — "Be- 
cause the  road  was  steep  and  long 
and  through  a  dark  and  dreary  land, 
God  placed  upon  her  lips  a  song  and 
put  a  lantern  in  her  hand."  We 
could  well  apply  this  same  thought 
to  our  early  Latter-day  Saint  women 
— for  their  songs  of  faith,  courage, 
loyalty  and  perseverance  have  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  years. 
Their  lanterns  which  may  have 
burned  dimly  at  first  have  become 
brighter  and  brighter  until  rays  of 
wisdom,  knowledge  and  encourage- 
ment have  lighted  the  paths  of  many. 

It  has  been  said,  there  is  nothing 
that  will  let  light  into  the  soul  like 
personal  influence  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  build  faith,  hope,  love 
and  charity  like  the  power  of  a  good 
example.  Then  is  it  not  true,  the 
greatest  contribution  our  women 
have  made  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Priesthood  has  come  through 
their  influence  and  their  example  ? 

The  sculptor  who  designed  the 
beautiful  monument  which  now 
stands  on  the  capitol  grounds,  visual- 
izes for  us  the  characteristic  power 
and  faith  of  our  women.  In  his 
carving  of  the  enlistment,  who  has 
the  greater  responsibility  to  face — 
the  mother  with  one  child  at  her  feet 
and  a  babe  in  her  arms — or  the  fa- 
ther about  to  leave  with  the  Mormon 
Battalion  ?  The  mother's  head  is  not 
bowed  down,  but  she  like  the  great 
stone  face  above  her,  is  looking  up, 
with  clear  eyes  and  courageous  spirit 
— a  pillar  of  strength  to  mankind. 


In  the  building  of  communities, 
of  social  life,  of  the  Priesthood  in 
the  home  and  in  the  church,  are  we 
not  all  of  the  opinion  that  women 
have  been  as  conspicuous  in  the 
building  as  the  men  ? 

HpODAY,  we  find  our  women  just 
as  concerned  in  the  teaching  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  as 
formerly.  They  realize  that  all  of 
their  work  is  predicated  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church  through  the 
Priesthood  and,  that  in  their  desire  to 
magnify  the  office  of  the  Priesthood, 
they  can  be  a  power  for  good  in  the 
home — an  influence  in  spiritual  de- 
velopment and  an  example  in  char- 
acter building.  Cooperation,  faith, 
strength  in  leadership,  unselfishness, 
devotion,  encouragement,  sympathy 
and  understanding  are  all  pre-requi- 
sites  for  successful  character  build- 
ing. One  writer  tells  us  the  best 
school  of  discipline  is  home — that 
family  life  is  God's  own  method  of 
training  the  young  and  that  homes 
are  very  much  what  women  make 
them.  They  reform  others  uncon- 
sciously when  they  walk  uprightly. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  it 
would  seem,  a  good  example  is  the 
best  and  greatest  gift  one  can  give 
to  others.  We  can  preach  a  better 
sermon  with  our  lives  than  with  our 
lips.  Channing  says,  "Precept  is 
instruction  written  on  the  sand,  the 
tide  flows  over  it  and  the  record  is 
gone — example  is  graven  on  the  rock 
and  the  lesson  is  not  soon  lost." 

A  LL  of  our  women's  organizations 
are  constructive   forces  in  the 
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advancement  of  the  Priesthood. 
They  aim  for  greater  spiritual  uplift 
and  broader  vision  in  educational 
fields.  Young  boys  and  girls  and 
women  are  taught  the  truths  of  the 
gospel — to  honor  and  sustain  the 
Priesthood,  which  is  the  power  and 
authority  by  which  our  church  is 
governed  and  maintained.  True,  is 
it  not,  the  Priesthood  could  not  carry 
on  the  auxiliary  organizations  with- 
out the  help  of  the  women  ? 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  the 
comments  three  of  our  prominent 
church  men  made  recently  regarding 
the  contribution  women  make  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  the  Priest- 
hood. An  apostle  said,  "The  influ- 
ence of  a  young  girl  is  far-reaching — 
I  know  the  effect  girls  have  upon 
boys.  I  hope  they  will  always  main- 
tain dignity  and  will  frown  upon 
companions  if  they  stoop  to  do  or 


say  something  unbecoming  the 
Priesthood." 

A  Stake  President  made  this  com- 
ment— "Women  have  a  little  better 
appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of 
life — they  are  the  custodians  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world — a  man 
can't  get  anywhere  if  his  wife  won't 
he.lp.  It  is  the  silent  encouragement 
that  counts." 

One  of  our  Bishops  made  this  re- 
mark— "The  most  crying  need  right 
now  is  to  follow  the  injunction  of  the 
scriptures — to  have  the  women  pro- 
voke their  husbands  to  good  work.  I 
was  blessed  with  a  good  wife  and 
she  always  saw  to  it  that  I  was  dili- 
gent in  my  duties." 

Just  as  long  as  our  women  have 
the  abiding  influence  of  the  Priest- 
hood to  guide  and  direct  them,  their 
songs  will  not  be  hushed,  neither 
will  their  lights  be  dimmed. 


The  Unprepared  Teacher 


By  Merling  D.  Clyde 


SCENE  1 


(The  curtain  rises.  A  woman  busily 
engaged.     Telephone  rings.) 

Teacher.  "Oh,  can't  you  go,  Sis- 
ter Cummings?  I'm  so  sorry.  Yes, 
if  there's  no  one  to  accompany  me, 
I  can  go  alone.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  topic.  I've  looked  it  over 
a  bit ;  but  I'll  just  hurry  around  so 
we  can  report  it  visited.  I  do  hope 
you  will  be  better  soon.  What  ?  Oh, 
thank  you.    Goodbye." 

Music. 

SCENE  2  ' 

(A  home.  A  woman  seated  with  her 
ankle  bandaged  and  resting  on  a  chair 
calls  a  cheery  "Come  in"  to  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Teacher  enters,  approaches  and 
takes  her  hand.    Exchange  pleasantries.) 

Mrs.  K.  "Oh,  I  was  just  hoping 
you  would  come  this  afternoon.  One 
always  looks  for  the  Relief  Society 


teachers.  It  is  such  a  lovely  topic 
this  month,  isn't  it?  Where  is  sis- 
ter Cummings?" 

T.  "She  was  too  ill  to  come." 

Mrs.  K.  "I'm  so  sorry." 

T.  "Yes,  isn't  it  too  bad?  You 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  she  has 
missed  teaching  in  twelve  years.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  to  get  out, 
and  that  hurt  worse  than  being  sick, 
I  do  believe.  How  is  the  hurt  ankle?" 

Mrs.  K.  "Oh,  very  much  better, 
thank  you ;  but  I  am  unable  to  walk 
yet,  and  will  have  to  miss  meeting 
Tuesday.  Still  I  am  blessed,  for  I 
have  my  Magazine  here  and  have 
been  reading  the  lesson  for  next 
time.  I've  thought  so  much  about 
this  topic,  too :  Blessed  are  they  who 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be  filled.  Isn't 
it  a  comforting  thought?  You  know, 
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each  day  some  one  comes  to  my  door 
with  a  blessing." 

T.  {looking  a  little  abashed  and 
scanning  the  magazine)  "I'm  afraid 
I'm  to  receive  a  lesson ;  for  I'll  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  not  studied  the 
topic,  and  I  had  company  the  day  I 
should  have  gone  to  meeting  to  hear 
it  given." 

Mrs.  K.  "But  I  am  sure  you  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  right- 
eousness, dear  sister,  or  you  would 
not  be  taking  time  to  visit  your  dis- 
trict this  busy  month." 

T.  "Perhaps  it  is  from  a  sense  of 
duty." 

Mrs.  K.  "Not  exactly.  Duty  does 
exact  its  portion ;  but  love  of  the 
Gospel  and  thirst  for  satisfaction  of 
the  soul  compel  one  to  carry  on.  And 
I've  failed  yet  to  find  one  who  has 
not  been  blessed  by  doing  so." 

T.  "I've  had  that  thought,  too; 
but  I  get  neglectful  and  let  other 
things  interfere." 

Mrs.  K.  "We  all  do.  And  I've 
had  time  to  realize,  since  I've  had 
to  sit  still,  how  much  we  do  let  trifles 
interfere  with  our  real  purpose  in 
life.  I've  found  out  a  lot  of  things 
about  myself.  I  have  resolved  to 
quit  gossiping  over  the  back  fence 
and  the  telephone  and  I'll  have  more 
time  for  these  beautiful  lessons." 

T.  "Perhaps  I  should  get  a  sprain- 
ed ankle  or  something  so  I'll  take 
time  to  study."  {both  laugh) 

Mrs.  K.  "That  would  be  awful  to 
have  to  meet  with  some  misfortune 
in  order  to  learn  our  Gospel." 

T.  {rises  to  leave)  "I've  enjoyed 
visiting  with  you ;  but  I  really  must 
be  going." 

Mrs.  K.  "Will  you  please  hand 
me  my  purse.  I  have  a  bit  of  money 
to  donate. 

(She  receives  the  purse,  extracts  some 
change,  and  hands  to  the  teacher,  who 
writes  in  her  book.) 

T.  "Thank  you,  Sister  King.    I  do 


hope  the  sprained  ankle  will  be  bet- 
ter soon.    Goodbye." 

Mrs.  K.  "Goodbye — come  again 
soon."  {Exit.  Curtain.) 

(Scene  change.  Same  teacher  walking 
along — may  be  in  front  of  curtain — read- 
ing.    Knocks  at  a  door.) 

"This  is  a  new  member  of  our 
Church.  She  always  studies  the  les- 
sons and  is  so  curious  about  the 
methods  of  the  Gospel.  If  she  asks 
me  about  the  other  meetings  I'll 
hardly  know  what  to  say.  {knocks 
again)  But  I'm  going  to  start  going 
regularly.  There  is  so  much  to  learn 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  {knocks, 
turns  away)  I  guess  she  isn't  home." 
{Reads  as  she  walks  along  "Blessed 
are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be 
filled/'  Raises  eyes  reverently,  "Fa- 
ther I  thank  Thee  for  this  privilege. 
Help  me  to  be  of  service."  Exit. 
Music.  "Call  Me"  is  a  lovely  num- 
ber.) 

SCENE  3 

(Same  teacher  knocks  at  an  open  door 
in  plain  view  of  a  young  woman  seated 
at  a  table,  head  on  arms,  sobbing.  She 
raises  head  at  knock,  rises,  wipes  tears 
from  eyes  and  comes  graciously  forward, 
and  extends  hand.) 

Y.  W.  "How  do  you  do?  Won't 
you  come  in  ?  You  must  be  an  answer 
to  my  prayer.  Be  seated.  It  is  cool- 
er over  here." 

T.  "Thank  you,  dear.  I  am  your 
Relief  Society  teacher.  My  com- 
panion was  unable  to  come.  You 
have  just  moved  here  lately,  have 
you  not  ?" 

Y.  W.  "Yes,  and  I  know  no  one.  It 
is  so  nice  of  you  to  call.  Won't 
you  tell  me  about  Relief  Society? 
I  have  always  thought  it  was  for 
only  the  older  people." 

T.  "So  many  think  that.  I  used 
to  myself.  But  it  is  for  everyone, 
and  especially  the  young  mothers. 
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We  have  each  Tuesday  set  apart  for  mothers.     You  would  enjoy  them 

different  subjects.    The  teacher  top-  all." 

ics  are  given  to  us  at  a  special  meet-  Y.  W.   "Oh,  I'm  sure  I   would, 

ing  during  the  month.    The  block  or  And  thank  you  so  much  for  telling 

district  teachers   (that  is  what  I'm  me  about  them.    I  would  like  to  go 

supposed  to   do  today)     bring  the  tomorrow,  but  what  about  my  little 

topics  into  your  home  for  discussion-  ones  ?" 

They  are  very  beautiful  and  timely  T.  "Bring  them  along.    We  have 

for  our  needs.    Then  the  first  Tues-  a  woman  to  care  for  them,  if  you 

day  we  study  Theology.  Our  lessons  wish.     I  will  call  for  you."    (rises 

are  from  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mor-  to  go)   "What  beautiful  lamps  and 

mon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  art  work.  Did  you  make  them?" 
We  also  have  testimony  bearing  on  Y.  W.  "Yes.   I'm  glad  you  like 

that  day.    These  meetings  are  so  in-  them.    I'll  show  you  how,  if  you  do 

spiring  and  encouraging.     The  sec-  not  know." 

ond  Tuesday  is  work  and  business  T.  "How  sweet  of  you.  But,  bet- 
day.  We  make  quilts  and  learn  new  ter  still,  come  and  help  us  on  our 
wrinkles  in  homemaking.  Some-  work  and  business  day.  Would  you 
times  we  have  a  surprise  social  and  care  to  ?" 

special  program.    The  third  week  is  Y.  W.  "Yes.     I  know  now  you 

Literary  lesson,  the  study  of  the  clas-  were  sent  in  answer  to  my  prayer, 

sics   in   poetry,   short   story,   novel,  Keeping  busy  will  help  to  ease  the 

drama."  loneliness.     My  husband  died  three 

Y.  W.   (who  has  been  an  ardent  months  ago." 
listener)   "It  sounds  so  interesting,  T.  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.    I  hope  we 

almost  like  a  college  course."  can   lighten  your   loss,    (takes  her 

T.  "Yes,  it  is.     Then  the  fourth  hand)  God  bless  you,  dear.    Watch 

and  last  week  is  our  social  service  for   me.      I'm   coming   over   often, 

lesson  and  takes  up  child  training,  You've    been    an    answer    to    my 

personality  development,   sociology,  prayers,  too,  dear.    Goodbye." 
It  is  very  beneficial  to  the  young  (Curtain) 

Writing  and  Pasting 

By  Yvonne  Adamson 

I    HAVE  two  besetting  sins.  Be-  over.  Suddenly,  a  thrill  possesses  me. 

cause  of  them,  temptation  assails  A  pasteless  scrapbook !  A  Scribble-in 

me  as  I  look  at  a  clean  white  Book.    Oh,  and  a  dark  green  colored 

sheet  of  paper,  and  as  I  try  to  pass  book  for  recipes !  I  am  doomed,  for 

a  fifteen  cent  store.     I  usually  give  a  salesgirl  says,  "May  I  serve  you?" 

way  to  the  insidious  desire  that  goads  I  buy  all  three  of  them,  as  I  excuse 

me  on.  myself  with :  "We  don't  really  need 

In  spite  of.  a  slightly  guilty  con-  that   falad   Messing.     I   can    make 

science  I  enter  the  store  and  sneak  some- 

down  to  the  stationery  counter.  With  TX/HEN  I  unwrap  them  at  home, 
the  air  of  an  explorer  I  glide  past  the  my  husband  groans,    "More 

envelopes   and   correspondence   pa-  scrapbooks !  Why  you  haven't  filled 

per  to  the  realm  of  notebooks  and  up  the  ones  you've  already  started." 
scrapbooks.    Carefully,  so  as  not  to  I  overcome  that  criticism  by  dem- 

attract  a  salesgirl  to  me,  I  look  them  onstrating  to  him  the  pasteless  scrap- 
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book.    "Where's  something  to  paste  Which  brings  me  to   my  latest, 

in  it?"  he  asks,  and  he  is  so  absorbed  "Speech  Scrapbook."    It  is  a  collec- 

in  those  pages  and  pages  of  recipes  tion  of  controlling  ideas  for  speeches, 

that  wouldn't  fit  in  my  other  recipe  Besides  ideas  for  45  talks,  I  have 

books  that  he  doesn't  notice  the  new  jotted  down  all  I  remember  from 

notebook  I  am  labeling,  "Doorstep  reading  and  observing  in  reference 

Repartee.,,  to  preparing  and  giving  a  speech. 

F^OORSTEP  repartee  is  the  term  It  also  includes  a  collection  of  mot- 

used  to  refer  to  that  clever  re-  toes   of   people   I   know,   and  each 

mark  you   would  have  made,   had  motto  could  form  the  nucleus  of  a 

you  only  thought  of  it  before  you  speech.     These  are  a  few  of  them: 

reached  your  own  doorstep.    It  real-  "If  you  can't  win,  make  the  one 

ly  is  a  shame  to  waste  such  witty  ahead  break  the  record." 

sayings,  so  I  write  them  down,  in  "Rise  above  it." 

the  hope  that  maybe  sometime  I'll  ''Don't  be  a  Scrub  !" 

get  a  chance  to  say  them  to  someone.  "If  you  think  you  can,  you  can." 

Later,  I  may  combine  this  book  "I  want  friends,  friends,  and  more 

with  "Conversation  Scrapbook."    It  friends." 

contains  scraps  of  brilliant  conver-  As  part  of  this  collection  I  have 

sation  that  I  hear,  picturesque  ex-  listed  all  of  the  M.  I.  A.  Slogans, 

pressions,  suggestions  and  instruc-  p,F  course  t  have  a  Snapshot  Al- 

^TJ01"  1.mProvin^  conversation  KJ  bum     Qther  s         Books  have 

J  AM  going  to  purchase  all  of  the  supplements  in  the  form  of  booklets 

M.  I.  A.  Scrapbooks :    The  Honey  on  the  same  subjects.    For  instance, 

Comb,"  "My  Story,"  "Treasures  of  along  with  my  Recipe  Scrap  Books, 

Truth"^  and     "Book    of     Remem-  come  my  High  School  Cooking  Book, 

brance.  and  Free  Recipe  Booklets  offered  by 

"The  Honey  Comb"  has  been  in-  advertisers  of  Food  Products.       I 

troduced   since   I   was   a   Bee-Hive  have  a  "Menu  Book."    In  this  I  plan 

Girl,   and   I   have   been  kept   busy  mv  own  meals  as  well  as  paste  menus 

teaching  Bee-Hive  Girls  ever  since,  t  clip  from  various  sources, 

so  I  missed  those  other  delightful  "My  Schedules  and  Plans  Scrap 

experiences.     I  should  like  to  buy  Book"  contains  schedules  for  work 

each  class  manual  too,  every  year;  suggested  in  different  magazines.    I 

they'd  make  an  inspirational  library,  have  also  worked  out  several  sched- 

T  LIKE  my  "Success  Book"  best  of  ules  of  my  own.    When  I  think  of 

all.     It  tells  how  I  was  detained  a  plan  I  record  it  here ;  sometimes  I 

in  the  fourth  grade  because  I  couldn't  am  appalled  at  the  contrast  between 

write  a  simple  composition.     Then  a  plan  and  the  results.     Sometimes 

it  tells  how  I  learned  to  write  and  I  am  thrilled  at  the  overwhelming 

now  it  is  my  most  interesting  pas-  success  that  comes  through  planning, 

time.     It  tells  how  I  changed  my  p  AMES  and  parties„  .    a  Scrap 

unreadable    penmanship    overnight  V_J   ^     1    •        i  •  1    T    i        -i 

when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high  fB°°k  "?  whl(\h  I  describe  suc- 

school.     It  describes  my  miserable  cessful  parties  and  games.     I  have 

failure  at  public  speaking,  and  the  f,  nu™ber  °f  b?oklets  to  supplement 

way  it  kept  haunting  me  so  I  dared  tms  ^crap  *00k' 

not  try  again.    Then  I  overcame  my  ("\NE  would  think  my  hobby  is 

fear  of  that  incident  and  made  a  Scrap  Books,  but  pasting  and 

good  speech.  writing  are  mere  elements  of  my  real 
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hobby:  "Personality  Building."  My 
"Personality  Scrap  Book"  has  a  col- 
lection of  personality  tests,  and  clip- 
pings and  thoughts  on  personality. 
To  accompany  these  are  a  number  of 
booklets  and  envelopes  containing  ar- 
ticles on  beauty,  charm  and  person- 
ality. 

A/TOST  of  my  Scrap  Books  are 
a  means  to  develop  my  own 


personality.  But  I  have  one  that  I 
keep  to  help  me  understand  the  per- 
sonalities of  others.  In  it  I  describe 
the  personality  of  almost  every  one 
I  meet.  I  can  feel  my  skill  in  ana- 
lyzing people  grow  through  this 
method-  A  companion  book  to  it  is 
a  list  of  the  hobbies  of  people  I 
know.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  to  under- 
stand "People,"  the  most  engrossing 
subject  in  the  world. 


TO  THE  SEA 

By  Bryce  W .  Anderson 

Great  foster-mother  of  wandering  sailor  men 

And  silent  arbiter  of  destiny, 

Against  whose  trembling  breasts,  in  passion  free, 

Beat  the  bold  winds  again  and  yet  again, 

Until  they  creep  away  in  shame,  and  then, 

To  still  their  aching  memories  of  thee 

Go  blustering  over  mountain,  glade  and  lea, 

And  shout  wild  triumphs  at  each  peaceful  glen : 

Thine  is  the  power  timeless,  thine  the  hold 
Unshaken  by  the  centuries,  and  yet, 
When  in  thy  storm-filled  night  thou  come  to  grips 
With  that  eternity  from  whose  forgotten  mould 
Thy  shape  was  wrought,  can  you,  O  Sea,  forget 
The  stark  ghosts  of  a  thousand  ages  ships? 


r*£J]IJ!J(Bfcr; 


*T"     «-. 


Patriotism 

By  Edith  E.  Anderson 


When  you  see  that  flag  of  beauty 
Wafted  toward  the  vaulted  sky 
Do  you  feel  an  urgent  duty 
To  uphold  its  standard  high? 
Do  its  bars  impel  your  valour 
To  defend  its  purity? 
Do  its  stars  inspire  your  heart-throbs 
E'er  to  beat  in  constancy? 


Think  no  word  of  pledged  devotion 
Can  alone  prove  loyalty. 
They  who  gave  this  glorious  banner 
Earned  their  right  to  liberty. 
Would  you  emulate  their  courage 
And  sustain  your  country's  cause 
You  can  give  your  true  allegiance 
By  obedience  to  its  laws. 


Road  Signs 

By  Drucilla  H.  McFarland 

PASSPORTS  please!  Tourists?  They  are   distinguishing  marks   of 

Ninety  cents  toll.     O.  K.  for  their  locale, 
the  American  side." 

And  so  we  crossed  Ambassador  \^/'ITH   our    faces   turned  again 

Toll   Bridge,  that  colossal   feat   of  home,  we  followed  an  old  trail, 

engineering  expansion  that  stretches  It  was  the  line  of  march  of  a  pioneer 

high  above  the  pleasure  boats  and  band  who  gathered  from  these  far 

the  tradeships  of  international  com-  states  nearly  a  century  ago.     From 

merce,  on  the  Detroit  River,  and  con-  East  to  West  they  trekked,  doing 


nects  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.,  with  On- 
tario, Canada.  A  bronze  plaque 
built  into  the  metal  parapet  of  the 
bridge  bears  record  of  a  great  ser- 


their  bit  to  build  a  frontier  in  the 
Rockies. 

Their     route     is    now    traceable 
through  country  and  town.     Here 


vice,  while  it  pays  tribute  to  the  man-  and  there  it  is  indicated  by  granite 

hood  of  these  two  countries,   who  monuments  bearing  historical  data, 

went  down  in  the  Great  War,  sacri-  It  is  marked  with  great  cities  that 

firing  their  lives  for  world  better-  naye  rooted  and  grown  as  if  from 

ment.  seed  dropped  by  these  early  empire 

builders  as  they  passed. 
QVER  a  thousand  miles,  our  minds  Each  place  recounts,  with  road- 
traveled  ahead,  to  Memory  signs,  the  story  of  its  own  progress. 
Park  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  re-  They  tell  of  accomplishment  in 
membrance  of  our  native  sons  is  wealth  and  population,  in  civic  at- 
perpetuated  by  a  monument  of  dif-  tainment  of  tax-freedom,  in  crime- 
ferent  type — a  beautiful  garden  un-  reduction  and  school  child  protection, 
der  the  shadows  of  the  State  Capitol  They  proclaim  scenic  wonders  and 
Building,  with  two  city  blocks  pic-  national  enterprises, 
turesquely  landscaped  along  an  old  The  landscape  itself  portrays  the 
nver  g0!"ge'  attitude  of  the  inhabitants.  Thereon 
Significant  memorials  are  these —  are  engraved  signs  of  advancement 
well  planned  and  fittingly  executed,  or  failure ;  signs  of  toil,  of  negli- 
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gence,  of  optimism,  of  despair — each  Many  homes  do  portray  all  that 

section  revealing  a  story.  the  pioneer  designers    could    have 

There   is  the   freshness  of   New  wished  for.     Some  homesteads  ap- 

England  and  the  Great  Lake  states'  pear   as   masterpieces,   artist-drawn 

painted  green  landscape,  a  pastoral,  upon  the  chart  of  nature.     Others 

truly.  might  well  be  brightened  and  their 

The  cherry  orchards  of  Michigan  marks  of  discouragement  covered  by 

and  Indiana  fairly  flaunt  temptation  a  simple  flower  garden,  for  flowers 

to  stay  and  sip  their    red    nectar,  are  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  from  a 

Grassy     sward-bordered     highways  kind  Father,  intended  to  suffuse  the 

are  strung  mile  upon  mile  with  glass  drab  earth  with  color  and  to  diffuse 

jars  of  fruit  cider   (maybe  only  a  sweetness  and  serenity  by  their  per- 

colored  imitation,  but  sparkling  and  fumed  breath. 

inviting  just  the  same).  Our     roadsides     are    our    press 
Then  there  is  the  grain  belt  with  agents.     Unsightly  ones  proclaim  a 
its  wide  farms  joining  one  another  morose  attitude  toward  life,  while 
into  one  vast  waving  field  of  gold,  optimism  and  progress  are  shown  in 
Mule  teams  and  drivers  bear  them-  the  orderly  districts, 
selves  importantly  all  along  the  rich  Tourists  are  observant  and  critical 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  val-  and  the  road-sign  spirit,  be  it  good 
leys,   helping   to   flaunt   the   yellow  or  bad,  is  transmitted  to  and  propa- 
banner.  gated  by  them.     Herein  lies  an  op- 
Then  the  long  westward-pointing  portunity  and  a  duty, 
highway  runs  through  county  after  TAR  hag  ^  .      f     ^   x 
county  of  patterned    fields    striped  KJ  ..    L  n                .     &.     -  ., 
with  tall  corn  and  offset  here  and  Tf    }**  R™erA  frdsns,  mtthe  world' 

there  by  hog-dotted  blocks  of  pas-  Its  h.llls  and  dales  and.  strea™  are 

+«  rp  priceless  assets  in  acquiring  that  de- 

A*   ,  ,«_    ,      *        •  •  .  sired  naturalistic  effect  that  makes 

And  now  the  level  prairie  country 

and  desert     Grease-wood^bnUiant  ^^  ^  ^  a  hummoc£  o;  a 

cattle8'  ThenTfet  scattered  bands  dePr«sion  in  the  yard  will  aid  us  in 

r     «  ^      ^     ,-       ,  i    tv  -a  marking  our  state  with  distinction. 

of   sheep,  the   Continental    Divide,  Indivi(fuaIs  and  dubs  of  enterprise 

and  indication  of  a  rocky  mountain-  .    ne         eye      communit    hay£  be. 

ous  country  again.     Even  here  the  aJ  J .    «   ,         / 

i»  il!     •  j    ■  -4.      4.  •  come   flower-minded   and   are   now 

enlightening  road-signs  point  out  in-  SQri       home-beautification  pro- 

teresting    features-dinosaur    beds,  ^       Commercial    growers     are 

and  scenes  of  Indian  encounter.  J        ...       ,.  ,  ,  ,  &,  . 

spending  time  and  talent  to  encour- 

TX7"E  are  home  again.     What  do  age  their  patrons  to  improve  their 

we  read  on  the  road-signs  of  neighborhoods.     Even  the  govern- 

Utah  ?  What  marks  are  her  citizenry  ment  is   furnishing   funds   for  the 

delineating  daily  upon  her  face  ?  Do  beautification  of  homes,  parks,  and 

they  feature  the  undaunted  spirit  of  highways. 

the  pioneer  fathers  ?  Do  they  tell  of  All  of  these  movements  are  wor- 
the  patient  mothers  who  toiled  un-  thy  of  support, 
tiringly  for  the  esthetic  and  the  beau-  The  cooperative  efforts  of  you  and 
tif ul  ?  Are  there  ensigns  of  refine-  me  are  now  needed  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  culture  and  love  of  home  wide  monument  to  the  noble  men 
flying  from  our  ramparts  today?  and  women  who  made  Utah  to  bios- 
Yes.    And  no.  som  as  the  rose. 


Prayer 


By  a  Mother  Who  Knows 


Characters — Mother  and  Father,  Jack 
(16),  Phil  (8),  Ruth  (14),  Sylvia  (6) 
and  Babe  (4) ,  also  doctor  and  two  neigh- 
bors. 

Setting — Living  room  of  the  family. 

Time — Sunday  School  time  and  right 
after. 

(Mother  is  at  writing  desk  writing — 
father  is  reading  papers.  They  are  talk- 
ing as  curtain  rises.) 

F.  You  see  mother,  it  sort  of 
made  me  lose  faith  in  that  sort  of 
thing — I  had  never  prayed  more 
earnestly  for  anything  in  my  life 
before — and  then  to  see  nothing 
change — just  that  terrible  suffering 
until  he  finally  (rustles  papers  to 
control  feelings.) 

M.  Have  you  ever  considered, 
dear,  that  perhaps  it  was  better  for 
him  to  go  then  than  to  remain  and 
never  be  able  to  see  or  hear  again? 

F.  The  least  the  Lord  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  have  eased 
his  suffering.  Oh,  I  want  you  to 
teach  the  children  to  pray — its  good 
training  for  them — but  I  hope  they 
don't  fasten  on  it  as  I  did  and  get 
such  a  jolt. 

M.  I'm  sure  its  good  training  and 
we  haven't  done  justice  to  it  in  our 
home  yet.  Here's  quite  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  it  by  Santayana 
— "In  rational  prayer  the  soul  may 
be  said  to  accomplish  three  things 
important  to  its  welfare — withdraw- 
al within  itself  and  defines  its  good 
— accommodates  itself  to  destiny." 
(pauses  and  studies  father) 

F.  Well? 

M.  (continues  to  read)  "And  it 
grows  like  the  ideal  it  conceives." 

F.  Uh-huh.  (is  once  more  enjoy- 
ing his  papers) 

M.  (to  self)  Evidently  more  than 


the  children  in  this  family  need  con- 
verting,  (exit) 

(Babe  enters  dressed  in  Sunday  best — 
runs  to  Daddy  and  throws  herself  in  his 
arms  disregarding  papers.) 

F.  (laughing)  Say — whoa—  (set- 
tles her  on  lap)  "What  did  you  learn 
in  Sunday  School  today,  Babe?" 

B.  A  new  piece — I  can  say  it  (re- 
cites) "Father,  give  us  day  by  day, 
joy  and  strength  in  work  and  play, 
Make  us  good  and  kind  and  true, 
loving  Thee  in  all  we  do."  (Looks 
for  approval  at  father  who  beams  at 
her  performance  and  then  she  sees  a 
comic  strip  in  paper  he  still  holds) 
Oh,  Daddy — read  me  about  Bim 
Dump. 

F.  (following  strip)  Bim  and 
Andy  are  talking  to  this  man — see 
he  is  a  doctor — Bim  says,  "And  doc- 
tor I  wish  you  would  look  at  my 
wife — I  don't  like  her  looks — "  Andy 
looks  at  the  doctor  who  says  "all 
right"  and  he  says — "Say  doctor  I 
wish  you'd  do  something  about  my 
wife's  looks  too — I  don't  like  them 
either." 

(Other  children  enter  throwing  hats, 
flopping  in  chairs  and  causing  general 
confusion  arguing  together.  Ruth  and 
Jack  enter  together.) 

Ruth.  "That  teacher  is  nuts." 

Phil.  Hey,  mom,  isn't  dinner 
ready  ? 

M.  (returns  to  room)  All  ready — 
roast  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  to- 
mato salad — "  (all  start  for  dining 
room  but  she  stops  them)  Wait — I 
have  cooked  a  lovely  dinner  for  you 
and  I  want  some  thanks. 

J.  (kisses  her)  Swell  mom! 

M.  (laughs)  No — I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me. 
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R.  Oh,  let's  eat  first !  others.    May  we  help  the  teacher  by 

M.  {goes  to  desk  and  brings  slips)  doing  the  things  she  wishes  and  thus 

Today  all  over  the  church  we  are  to  show  our  thanks  for  the  things  she 

emphasize  prayer — here    are    some  is  teaching  us.     Help  us  to  be  good 

short  prayers  for  you — see  who  can  friends  with  the  other  students.     If 

learn  his  first  while  I'm  getting  din-  others  do  many  things  better  than 

ner  on.   (hands  each  one — they  ob-  we,  help  us  to  praise  them  and  be 

ject  with)  "Ah  rats" — "Oh  Mother"  glad  with  them.    If  we  excel  in  any- 

— (Ruth  offers  to  help  instead  but  thing  keep  us  from  conceit.     Give 

each  finally  agrees)  us  real  joy  in  our  work  because  we 

are  always  striving  to  do  our  best"- — 

(Phil  takes  his  off  to  corner  and  starts  there!    (returns  paper) 
to  shouting  but  Jack  stops  him  and  they  0     ((~.  .  .  .  . 

finally  settle  down.    Father  returns  grudg-  ^-      ^lver   o{    true    joy— be   with 

ingly  to  his  papers.    Mother  returns  twice  us  in  our  play,  make  us  play  fair  so 

to   announce    "five   more   minutes"   then  that  others  may  have  a  good  time 

later   "one   more   minute"-then   returns.  toQ>     M       we  neyer  hurt  Qr         n  the 

Babe  skipped  outside  when  mother  said,  r        -       V  «        «  -.it-" 

"Five  more  minutes,"  she  stands  around  f  un  f  or  thOse  who  Play  wlth  us-  Even 

until  then.)  in  play,  may  we  be  thoughtful  lest 

we  damage  the  toys,  lawns,  bushes, 

R.  Mother,  did  you  write  these?  and  fences  around  us.     Help  us  to 

M.  Oh  my  no,  I  found  them  in  use  our  strength  to  defend  the  weak, 

the  Parents'  Magazine.*     All  right,  and  never  to  be  snobbish  but  friendly 

Phil— first?  to  all.     Make  us  unselfish,  glad  to 

,,,   ,       ,  ™  .,       ,  ^  ,  share  our  toys  with  others.  Amen." 

(Mother  has  to  prompt  Phil  and  Syl-  ...  <■ 

via.)  J.   (starts  right  m  and  talks  fast 

to  get  to  dinner  sooner)  "Father  of 

Phil.  "Father  of  Human  Kindness,  Courage— We  would  be  brave,   so 

teach  us  to  be  kind.  Keep  us  from  brave  that  we  shall  always  tell  the 

doing  unkind  or  cruel  things  to  any  trutn  and  do  the  right,  so  brave  that 

animal  or  person.  Help  us  to  be  as  we  shall  never  need  to  talk  too  big 

good  to  others  as  we  would  have  nor  boast,  so  brave  that  we  do  not 

them  be  to  us.    Give  us  gentle  words,  cry  over  little  hurts,  so  brave  that  we 

quiet  voices  and  kindly  tongues.  May  shall  never  fight  except  to  defend 

we  never  call  people  unkind  names  someone  who  needs  our  help.    Take 

or  speak  unpleasantly  of  their  clothes  away  our   foolish   fears  and  make 

or  toys.    Make  us  sorry  when  others  us  brave.  Amen."    Say,  mother,  you 

are  in  trouble  quick  to  see  how  we  want  Us  to  think  when  we  pray  and 

can  help  them — Amen.''    But,  moth-  pray  for  real  values.     Your  idea  is 

er,  it  wasn't  my  fault  if  Sonny  got  not  to   have  a  set  wording   for   a 

caught — I  wasn't  even  there,  (moth-  prayer  and  say  it  every  time,  is  it? 

er  gestures  him  to  stop  talking  and  Well,  Mom — your  kids  won't  be  as 

says)  dumb  about  prayer  as  Jones?    They 

M.  Ruth?  had  Apostle   Smith  to   dinner  and 

R.  "Wise  teacher  of  mankind —  Junior   came   in    late    and    looked 

we  want  to  be  wise.    Go  with  us  to  around  and  right  before  the  Apostle 

our  school  where  we  learn  (glances  he  said,   "Hey — Dad — why  are  all 

at  paper)    make    us    honest,  never  the  chairs  turned  this  way?"    (all 

cheating  nor  taking  unfair  help  from  laugh) 

"^These  prayers  are  used  by  permission  J   M«  The  chicken  is  a11  carved>  dad~ 

of  "The  Parents'  Magazine."  dy. 
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(All  rush  through  the  door,  mother 
last  but  father  turns  as  he  gets  to  door — 
others  have  gone  out.) 

F.  Where's  babe  ? 
M.  I  think  she  went  out  to  play — 
call  her,  dear. 

(Mother  exits  after  others.  Father 
exits  outside  door.  Stage  is  empty  and 
very  still  for  a  minute — then  a  child's 
terrible  scream  is  heard  from  distance — 
followed  by  hoarse  cry  from  father.  A 
long  pause  then  father  carries  baby  in  as 
the  rest  of  family  rush  in  terrified.  Babe 
is  laid  on  couch.  Mother  almost  loses 
control — calling  to  baby — neighbors  near 
front  of  stage.) 

N.  Did  you  get  the  doctor  ? 

N.  He's  on  his  way- — how  on  earth 
did  it  happen  ? 

N.  They  were  chasing  each  other 
and  didn't  see  the  car — it  must  have 
been  going  at  least  50  anyway — 

(Doctor  enters — asks  all  but  parents  to 
leave.     Makes  swift  examination.) 

Dr.  Still  unconscious — no  outside 
injuries  except  severe  bruises — there 
may  be  inside  {pours  something  on 
sponge  and  holds  to  her  face  but  she 
still  lies  inert) — I'm  sorry — there's 
nothing  can  be  done  but  just  wait. 

(Father  paces  floor — mother  is  quiet, 
kneeling  at  couch — occasionally  sobs.  Fa- 
ther calls  in  others  who  are  huddled  on 
other  side  of  door.) 


F.  {arms  around  Jack  and  Sylvia) 
There  is  something  that  can  be  done 
— but  I  haven't  strength  to  do  it 
alone — we  can  pray  for  her — our 
prayer  may  not  be  answered — but 
we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  God  who  knows  best,  {they 
all  kneel  except  father  who  stands 
and  with  uplifted  face  says  merely) 
"Our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  to 
Thee,  oh  God,  for  this  choice  treasure 
you  have  given  us — we  feel  unwor- 
thy but  we  humbly  and  earnestly  ask 
thee,  gracious  Father,  to  spare  her  to 
us  yet  a  while — because — we  love  her 
so — and  yet  in  true  sincerity  we  say 
— thy  will  and  not  ours  be  done — 
Amen."  {a  long  pause) 

(Mother  goes  to  father  who  puts  his 
arms  around  her  for  support.  Another 
long  pause  then  Babe  stirs — she  moves — 
she  slowly  sits  up  and  holds  head — other 
children  and  parents  must  be  so  grouped 
that  this  is  very  evident  to  audience — 
children  watch  her  holding  their  breath 
— father  still  facing  front  stage  with 
mother  clinging  to  him — she  finally  sees 
him  and  calls   faintly  but  clearly.) 

B.  "Daddy— Daddy." 

(His  eyes  open  in  joyful  awe — then 
he  closes  them  as  if  to  silently  utter  a 
brief  prayer  of  gratitude — or  perhaps 
stop  unruly  tears — then  he  and  mother 
rush  to  their  baby  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


"THIS  IS  THE  PLACE" 

By  Katherine  Fernelius 


Into  the  echoing  silences 

Beneath  the  lonely  desert  sky, 
A  leader  spoke  four  simple  words, 

And  if  the  buzzard  sailing  high 
Had  heard,  he  would  have  screamed 
with  glee ; 
"This  is  the  place" — a  place  to  die  ! 
Scorched,  barren  plain,  a  dead  salt 
sea, 
And  sagebrush,  dreary    mile    on 
mile — 


How  harsh  it  must  have  smote  their 

eyes, 

That  weary  and  slow-moving  file ! 

Four  pebbles   dropped   in  a  placid 

pool  .  .  . 

His  words  an  age-old  silence  broke 

In  that  vast  space  of  sky  and  plain ; 

The  little  sleeping  echoes  woke 
And  spread  .  .  .  and  gained  .  .  .  and 
grew  apace  .  .  . 
And  now  ten  thousand  voices  ring 
In  glorious  song,  "This  is  the  Place !" 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


JULY — The  true  patriot  is  the  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

TRENE  JOLIOT-CURIE,  daugh- 
ter of  the  discoverer  of  radium, 
Suzanne  Lacoire,  welfare  worker, 
and  Cecile  Bannschivig,  suffragist, 
have  accepted  appointments  in  the 
French  Cabinet  under  Premier  Leon 
Blum.  The  first  women  in  France 
so  honored. 

A/TRS.  AMY  BROWN  LYMAN, 
of  Utah,  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
Richard  R.  Lyman,  will  leave  this 
summer  for  an  extended  sojourn  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  Lyman  will  have 
supervision  of  the  women's  organi- 
zations of  the  Mormon  Church  in 
the  European  mission  with  headquar- 
ters in  London. 

TX/INIFRED  BONFILS  (Annie 
Laurie),  famous  columnist 
and  newspaper  reporter,  died  recent- 
ly in  San  Francisco.  The  flags  of 
that  city  were  hung  at  half  mast  in 
her  honor. 

OUBY  C.  BAHR  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Inez  Pitts  of  Mississippi, 
telephone  operators,  received  the  an- 
nual Vail  award — a  silver  medal  and 
$250  cash  this  year,  for  unusual 
courage  and  prompt  intelligent  action 
while  at  their  post. 

A/f  INERVA  RICHARDS 
iV1  KNOWLTON,  well  known  re- 
lief and  temple  worker  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  died  last  May. 
Her  charities  were  boundless  and 
her  service  to  humanity  unexcelled. 

(^RACE    MOORE,    American 
singer,  has  received  a  marvelous 


ovation  in  Stockholm,  the  birthplace 
of  Jenny  Lind,  "the  Swedish  night- 
ingale." Crowds  followed  her  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  and 
cheered  in  front  of  her  hotel  until 
she  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  bow. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Jenny 
Lind  received  a  similar  ovation  in 
America. 

gESSIE  BROWN  of  Utah,  who 
made  her  debut  in  a  stellar  role 
last  May  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  has  been  engaged  to  sing 
contralto  roles  through  the  season 
of  36-37  by  that  company. 

T/-ATHARINE  HEPBURN  has 
been  selected  to  star  in  the  new 
picture  adapted  from  the  great  Hun- 
garian play,  Marie  Baskirtcheff,  so 
successfully  produced  last  year  in 
Budapest. 

jLJELEN  HAYES,  as  Victoria 
Regina,  has  received  the  annual 
award  for  the  most  distinguished 
performance  of  the  year,  from  the 
New  York  Drama  League. 

gONJA  HEINIE,  the  newest  ath- 
letic heroine,  has  yielded  to  the 
Hollywood  lure  and  become  profes- 
sional. 

A/r  A  R  C  I  A  DAVENPORT'S 
'iV1  "Mozart"  and  "Tomorrow  To 
Fresh  Fields,"  by  Mary  Master 
Needham  are  among  the  worthwhile 
books  of  the  season. 

OEATRICE  HARRADAN,  au- 
D  thor  of  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  and  Mary  Johnston,  Ameri- 
can novelist,  were  among  the  famous 
writers  who  died  this  last  spring. 


The  Peace  That  Passeth  Understanding 

By  Mary  Nolan 

MATILDA  NELSON'S  eyes  grease   into  the  kettle,    and    then 

were     bright     with     angry  turned, 

tears,  as  her  sharp  butcher  "Mattie,"  he  said  quietly,  "I,  too, 

knife  made  small  white  cubes  of  a  have  longed  for  many  things  that 

pile  of  pork  fat.     She  pushed  the  I  have  missed  in  my  life.     It  has 

filled  pan  across  the  table  to  David,  been  a  source  of  sorrow  to  me  al- 

her  husband,  who  was  patiently  and  ways  that  my  education  so  far  as 

methodically  putting  the  cubes  one  schools  are  concerned,  is  so  meager, 

by  one  into    a    food-chopper,  and  But  I  can't  turn  the  clock  back  and 

carefully  placing  the  ground  grease  live  it  over,  so  I  try  not  to  let  the 

into   a  huge   kettle   for   rendering,  past  spoil  the  present  for  me. 

The  smell  of  the  frying  grease,  arid  «There  are  a        at  m         other 

the  mess  of  it,  had  irritated  Mati  da,  thi        to  real  culture  besides  danc. 

and  now  they  were  going  around  m  •              ef  ull    and  bei      able  to    { 

that  age  old  argument;  and  neither  the    iano  with  enameled  finger  tips. 

knew^  just  what  had  brought  it  up  j  know  people  who  can  do  neither> 

this  time.  and  jj^y  know  C0WSj  soii  and  aij 

"But,   David,    I    don't   want   the  these  things  that  seem  disagreeable 

children  to  be   contented   here — to  to  you.     Real  culture  is  'that  which 

grow  up,  marry  someone  here  and  gives  us  sympathy  with  every  form 

settle  down  in  this  place.     I  can't  of  human  life.'  " 

stand  it.     That's  just  what  I  did,  "But  the  worthwhile  people  for 

and   sometimes   I    feel   like   I   was  your  children  to  meet  and  marry, 

hemmed  in,  and  smothered.     Ever  David!" 

since  I  can  remember,  I  have  looked  "In  every  community,  village  or 

forward  for  the  day  when  I  could  metropolis  —  wherever  you  go  — 

go  away  from  here.    Since  the  chil-  you'll  find  good  and  not  so  good — 

dren  are  growing  up,  it's  worse,  and  some  of  each  kind.    People  are  pret- 

these  last  few  years,  with  the  short-  ty  much  the  same,  the  world  over — 

age   of   water  and   poor   prices,   it  always  have  been  and  always  will 

seems   farther  away  than  ever.     I  be,  Mattie.     Do  you  remember  how 

want  them  to  go  away  where  they  happy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durham  were 

can  have  advantages  that  they  can-  to   Set   back   here>   after   they  had 

not  get  here— meet  new  people,  take  *Penta  couPle  of  ^ears  ,ln  the  Clty  ? 

music  lessons,  and  dancing  and  know  J™  kn™  thf?  sorrow  *at  cameu  to 

,1  .       i-i          -1         j  them,  while  they  were  there,  when 

something  besides   soil    and    cows  their  two  oldest  married 'citylf oiks.' 

wheat-smut  and  washing  dishes  and  George  and  his  wife  are  divorced) 

scrubbing  floors.     I  want  them  to  and  one  iook  at  Mary>  when  she  was 

have  all  the  things  I've  longed  for  here  visiting,  convinced  me  that  her 

so  and  missed.    I  want  them  to  have  heart  is  still  here  with  the  farmer 

culture !"    Deliberately,   David   un-  boy  she  jilted. 

fastened   the   chopper,   scraped  the  "Mrs.   Durham  told  me  herself, 

knife  clean,  emptied  the  remaining  that  in  the  church  organizations  here 
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they  have  more  opportunity  of  ac-  but   quietly   still.        "Sometimes   I 

tivity   because   in  the   large   wards  think  folks  need  real  trials  to  come 

there  are  so  many  more  people  than  to  them.     They  need  the  bitter  to 

positions  for  them.     She  said  she  appreciate  the  sweet.    This  straining 

had  been  asked  to  do  much  more  at  the  leash  is  making  an  old  woman 

in  the  short  time  she  has  been  home  of  you,  Mattie ;  you  are  making  the 

than  in  all  the  while  she  was  away,  children  unhappy  too.     Just  yester- 

"All  of  these  things  help  us  to-  day  Marie  came  t0  me  in  distress, 

ward  culture,  Mattie.     The  lessons  because  you  had  told  her  she  would 

and  activities  in  the  various  organi-  have  to  go  away  next  year ;  her  heart 

zations     are     outlined     with     that  «  set  on  being  graduated  with  the 

thought  in  mind."     He  washed  his  children  she  has  been  with  ever  since 

hands,  dried    them    carefully,  and  she  began  schooL    Such  thin§s  maY 

hung  the  towel  smoothly  across  the  n?t  seem  much  to  y°u  but  they  are 

kar  big  things  to  them." 

"When  I  was  straightening  those  David  put  on  his  hat,  and  stood 
boxes  in  the  basement,  I  came  across  in  the  doorway.  'Tm  through  argu- 
an  old  Era  with  an  article  in  it  I'd  ing  with  you,  but  I'm  going  to  tell 
like  you  to  read.  I  have  forgotten  you  something.  I'll  bet  that  you  can 
the  author,  but  he  gave  five  rules  pick  out  any  five  families  in  this  vil- 
for  happiness,  and  one  gave  this  lage  that  have  great  trials  or  sor- 
thought — 'That  wherever  you  are,  rows — you  can  choose  them  your- 
believe  that  that  is  the  best  place  self — and  visit  them  and  you'll  find 
in  the  world  for  you  to  be  that  day.'  all  of  them  are  happier  and  more 
I  read  it  years  ago  and  it  has  helped  grateful  for  blessings  than  you  are. 
me  mightily.  Sometimes  when  I've  And  I'll  dare  you  to  do  it!"  And 
had  a  discouraging  day,  this  thought  David  went  out,  closing  the  door  a 
slips  into  my  mind.  At  chore  time,  little  hard  for  David, 
when  I  see  all  the  animals  eating,  He  had  pierced  the  one  soft  spot 
and  know  that  we've  plenty  to  eat  in  Matilda's  armor.  No  one  could 
ourselves,  plenty  to  keep  us  warm,  ever  say  she  had  not  taken  a  dare — 
and  a  little  to  share  with  people  less  "Well  today's  as  good  a  day  as 
fortunate  than  we  are — all  of  us  any,  and  I've  got  to  take  the  cream 
well  and  strong,  mentally  and  phys-  to  the  station  besides — and  I'm  not 
ically,  gratitude  for  these  things  fills  one  who  cannot  say  I'm  wrong  if 
my  heart  and  there  is  that  peace  I  am  convinced  that  I  am." 
that  comes  to  me  that  'passeth  un- 
derstanding,' and  all  those  times  the  ^pWO  o'clock  saw  Matilda  leav- 
only  thing  I  wish  for  is  that  it  could  ing  an  immaculate  kitchen — the 
come  to  you,  too,  Mattie."  bright  cans  of  lard  stood  in  a  row  on 

"Oh,  David,  you  make  me  tired,  the  drain  board  to  cool.     Her  plans 

you  always  quote  things  to  me.  The  were  made.     She  would  leave  the 

only  peace  I'll  ever  have  is  when  I  cream  at  the  station,  make  her  visits, 

leave  this  hateful  place  and  these  and  call   for  the  cream  check  and 

hateful  people !      You've  promised  buy  the  groceries  on  her  way  home, 

that  I  can  take  the  children  away  She  had  taken  David  at  his  word 

to  school  next  year  and   I   expect  and  decided  to  visit  the  families  she 

you  to  keep  it !"  considered  had  the  greatest  trials. 

"There  are  times  when  you  fright-  Four,  she  had  in  mind  and  would 

en  me,  Mattie,"  said  David  sternly  decide  on  the  fifth  later.    First  was 
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Aunt  Jane  Alden,  who  had  a 
son  in  the  State  Mental  Hospital. 
Next,  Lucy  Davis,  who  had  suffered 
ill  health  ^nd  was  losing  her  hearing, 
and  whose  husband  was  "dumb," — 
not  the  kind  who  was  without  speech, 
but  one  who  had  too  much.  Then, 
Ester  Perry  who  was  blind,  and 
lonely.  Her  aged  husband  was  her 
only  companion.  And  fourth  Man- 
die  Bowen,  who  was  like  the  old 
woman  in  the  shoe  for  children,  and 
whose  cupboard  was  often  as  bare 
as  Old  Mother  Hubbard's. 

The  car  was  an  old  model,  but 
David  kept  it  up  well,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  was  at  the  cream  station. 

"I'll  get  the  check  on  my  way 
home,  Bob,"  she  told  the  attendant, 
and  feeling  confident  drove  the  re- 
maining mile  to  Aunt  Jane  Alden's 
home. 

"Well  if  it  isn't  Mattie  Nelson, 
of  all  people,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  a 
sweet  faced  little  woman,  in  a  cheery 
voice  upon  opening  the  door.  "Come 
in.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  We've 
just  finished  putting  the  sausage 
away,  and  I  haven't  changed  my 
apron  yet."  As  her  husband  picked 
up  a  box  of  glass  fruit  jars  filled 
with  juicy  brown  sausage  cakes  she 
continued.  "Put  those  pint  jars  han- 
dy to  the  front,  Tom."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Matilda,  she  said,  "I  like  to 
have  them  handy  to  slip  into  the 
little  boxes  of  fruit  and  cookies  and 
so  on  that  I  send  to  folks  who  have 
sickness  or  trouble,"  she  added 
brightly.  "Doesn't  it  give  you  joy 
to  do  things  like  that?"  As  she 
talked  she  went  to  a  dresser  drawer 
in  the  next  room  and  came  back 
with  a  smoothly  ironed  apron  and 
a  letter.  "Here's  a  letter  from  Fred 
I'd  like  you  to  read,  Mattie.  It  made 
us  very  happy.  He  thinks  he  may 
be  able  to  come  home  for  Christmas. 
Of  course  he  has  hoped  the  same 
for  the  last  two  years  and  then  would 


get  bad  again,  so  Pa  and  I  hardly 
hope  for  it,  but  we  are  so  glad  that 
there  are  times  he  can  write  to  us 
like  this.  So  we  don't  feel  to  com- 
plain, although  our  hearts  ache;  we 
feel  that  we  must  go  on  just  the  best 
we  can  in  spite  of  our  sorrow  and 
do  our  best  to  make  the  world  a  glad 
place  to  be.  Don't  you  think  so,  too, 
Mattie?"  It  bothered  Mattie  to  have 
to  answer  these  pointed  questions. 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  Aunt 
Jane,"  said  Matilda  soberly,  as  she 
mentally  said,  "Score  one  for 
David."  "I  must  go  now,  I  just 
thought  I'd  run  up  and  see  how 
you  were  while  they  weighed  my 
cream.  I've  two  or  three  other  calls 
to  make." 

"Well,  thanks  for  coming,  Mattie. 
It  is  nice  to  see  you.  Let  me  put 
these  apples  in  a  bag  for  the  chil- 
dren's lunch.  Maybe  you  have  some 
that  are  better,  but  I  always  like 
to  give  things  to  kiddies  and  I  think 
they  like  to  be  remembered  too." 

A  S  Matilda  put  the  apples  in  the 
car  she  said  to  herself, 

"I  wonder  why  I've  never  thought 
of  that  before,  and  just  today  I 
called  her  hateful.  I  don't  know 
what  Lucy  will  think  when  she  sees 
me.  I  haven't  been  to  see  her  for 
so  long."  At  her  knock  Alex  Davis 
opened  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Matilda.  I  guess  you 
want  to  see  Lucy,  she's  in  the  other 
room.    Go  right  in." 

"Yes,  I  do  want  to  see  Lucy,  how 
is  she  and  how  are  you  and  the  chil- 
dren?" 

"Oh,  fine.  I'm  just  cookin'  some 
potatoes  for  yeast,"  as  Matilda 
glanced  toward  a  bubbling  kettle  on 
the  stove.  "Grade  makes  the  yeast 
when  she  gets  home  from  school  and 
mixes  bread  in  the  morning.  Then 
I  bake  it  if  it  gets  too  light  before 
she  gets  home.     I  don't  make  such 
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pretty  loaves  as  Gracie,  but  I  fix  it 
in  some  fashion." 

By  this. time  Matilda  was  in  the 
bedroom  and  Lucy,  with  a  smile 
brightening  her  face  was  shaking 
her  hand.  From  the  door,  Alec 
was  still  talking. 

"You'll  have  to  lean  over  and 
holler  pretty  loud.  She  can't  hardly 
hear  anything.  Seems  like  she's  get- 
ting a  little  better  though." 

"I  came  to  see  how  you  are  feeling, 
Lucy,  and  if  I  could  do  something 
for  you,"  shouted  Matilda.  That 
last  she  hadn't  meant  to  say  at  all. 
She  didn't  know  how  she  had  let 
it  slip  out.  But  out  it  was ;  and  she 
felt  strangely  better  for  it.  Lucy 
answered  with  a  bright  smile. 

"There  isn't  anything  at  all  we 
need,  Mattie.  Alec  and  the  children 
do  very  well,  with  the  work  and  I'm 
getting  strong  rapidly.  I'll  be  up 
in  a  week  or  so  all  the  better  for 
my  rest  in  bed.  Alec  and  I  can't 
talk  very  much,  but  it's  a  comfort 
to  have  him  fussing  around  the  house 
where  I  can  call  him  if  I  need  any- 
thing. He's  patient  with  the  chil- 
dren too.  The  only  thing  you  could 
do  is  come  and  see  me  oftener.  I'd 
like  that." 

As  she  went  through  the  kitchen 
a  little  later  Alec  was  preparing 
apples  to  bake  for  the  children's 
suppers.  She  asked,  "Alec,  is  there 
anything  you'd  like  me  to  do  for 
you?" 

"Why,  no,  Mattie,  not  as  long  as 
we  can  get  along  by  ourselves.  It 
makes  us  feel  better  to  be  independ- 
ent, and  it's  a  good  lesson  to  teach 
the  children.  I  won't  let  them  suffer 
at  all ;  but  I  want  them  to  learn  to 
do  for  themselves.  Thanks  just  the 
same,  Mattie." 

"I  shall  never  call  Alec  Davis 
'dumb'  again.  I  guess  I've  never 
understood  him  before,"  thought 
Matilda    as    she    closed  the  gate. 


"Well,  David,  score  two  for  your 
side." 

CHE  knocked  at  the  front  door 
of  Ester  Perry's  little  cottage, 
and  then  walked  past  the  lilac  hedge 
around  to  the  back.  Ester  was  com- 
ing from  the  wood  pile,  with  her 
apron  full  of  kindlings,  her  right 
hand  sliding  along  a  smooth  wire, 
which  led  from  the  wood  pile  post 
to  the  kitchen  door.  Lest  she  fright- 
en her,  Matilda  called,  "Hello,  Mrs. 
Perry,  how  are  you?"  Mrs.  Perry 
stopped  quickly,  and  her  sensitive 
features  looked  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  she  said,  "If  it  hadn't 
been  so  long  since  I  heard  that  voice 
I'd  say  it  belonged  to  Mattie  Nel- 
son." 

"Right  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Perry," 
said  Matilda  brightly,  for  her,  and 
added,  "I'm  sorry  it  has  been  so 
long."  Her  tongue  was  surely  get- 
ting unruly  today.  "Let  me  take 
your  arm,  and  we  can  go  faster." 

In  the  house  Mrs.  Perry  went 
straight  to  the  wood  box,  laid  the 
kindling  in  and  said, 

"Take  a  chair  there  by  the  stove, 
Mattie,  while  I  hang  up  my  jacket. 
Jack  went  up  to  Brother  Brown's  to 
chat  a  while  and  I  thought  I'd  carry 
in  the  kindling  while  he  was  gone." 
She  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair 
near  the  radio,  and  said,  "Now  tell 
me  all  the  news  of  the  town." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  don't  go  out 
much,  Ester,  so  I'm  not  very  well 
informed.  I  came  today  to  see  how 
you  were  feeling." 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  take  that 
trouble,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
Jack  and  I  are  splendid.  He  looks 
on  the  dark  side  once  in  a  while, 
then  I  laugh  him  out  of  it  again. 
Yesterday  Brother  Brown  came 
down  and  they  were  talking  about 
hard  times  and  having  such  a  good 
time  feeling  sorry  for  themselves. 
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Brother     Brown     was     afraid     he  came  up  with  my  cream  and  thought 

wouldn't  have  enough  feed  for  his  I'd  make  a  few  calls,  while  I  was 

cattle  to  finish  the  winter,  and  then  waiting.     It  seems  that  I  have  so 

they   started   on  the   depression   in  much  to  do,  I  don't  see  how  you 

general ;  and  I  just  scolded  them.    I  manage  with  your  little  ones." 

said,  'You  two  sound  like  two  old  "Well,  I  couldn't  if  they  all  didn't 

women !  With  all  the  blessings  you  do   their  part.     The   washings  are 

have  you   shouldn't  complain.   The  large  but  June  always  does  most  of 

Lord  has  taken  care  of  us  all  these  the  ironing  before  and  after  school, 

years  and  He  isn't  going  to  forsake  and  I  darn  and  patch  overalls  and 

us  now  before  Spring.'  And  that's  bloomers  evenings,  while  the  chil- 

just  how  I  feel  about  it,  Mattie.  God  dren  study.     We  get  up  early  and 

is  good  to  His  children."  And  as  have  the  twins  bathed  before  school 

Matilda  looked  into  those  sightless  and  the  dishes  washed.    We  usually 

eyes  she  was  glad  no  one  could  see  fix   the   lunches   the   night   before, 

how  small  she  felt.  And  as  she  went  That  saves   so  much  time.     Since 

thoughtfully  out  to  the  car,  she  said,  Ned  has  had  this  relief  work,  we 

"Well,  four  calls  will  be  plenty.     I  have  gotten  along  so  much  better, 

won't  bother  about  the  fifth.  It  looks  I'll  declare,  it  seemed  that  one  of  the 

like  David  is  right."  children  always  needs  shoes.  Thank 

goodness  they  are  all  shod  now," 
AS  she  turned  off  the  road  and  she  said  laughing.  "There  are  a 
drove  up  the  lane,  toward  Man-  lot  of  us,  Mattie,  but  not  one  that 
die  Bowen's  house,  she  saw  two  or  we  could  do  without ;"  and  she  tuck- 
three  children  scamper  to  the  house  ed  the  blanket  around  one  of  the 
and  then  saw  Mandie  come  to  the  twins  that  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
window.  By  the  time  she  had  stop-  patted  its  rosy  little  hand, 
ped  the  car  Mandie  was  at  the  back 
gate  to  welcome  her.  ^HE  sun  had  dropped  behind  the 

"Hello,  Mattie,  how  nice  it  is  to  western  hills,  leaving  a  red  af- 

see  you,  again.    Get  off  the  running  terglow  in  the  sky.    As  Mattie  drove 

board,  children,  so  she  can  open  the  into  her  own  yard  Dave  was  feeding 

door !"  and  as  they  went    in    the  the  cows.    Hugh,  the  youngest,  was 

house,  again  Mattie  thought  of  the  picking  up  chips,  and  she  heard  Tom, 

old  woman  in  the  shoe.    There  was  the  oldest,  talking  to  a  baby  calf, 

one  boy  about  fifteen  chopping  wood,  trying  to  get  it  into  the  shed, 

two  somewhat  younger  piling  it  be-  "Come  on,  buddy,  you've  got  to 

side  the  house.    Two  little  girls  and  learn  to  stand  on  your  own  legs, 

a  boy  clambering  along  beside  their  in  this  world,"  and  to  the  cow,  "Go 

mother,   and  as  they    entered    the  on,  Bossy.     I'll  bring  your  baby." 

house  she  saw  the  twin  babies  lying  The  glow  from  the  sky  reflected 

in  the  crib,  and  the  oldest  daughter  on  the  window  panes,  smoke  was 

was  scrubbing  a  bare  floor.  curling  from  the  chimney  and  the 

"Sit    over    here,    Mattie,    where  sweet  young  voice  of  Marie  came 

June  has  scrubbed  and  you  children  floating  from  the  house  in  song,  as 

scamper  outside  now,  until  the  floor  she  was  laying  the  table  for  supper, 

dries.    Take  them  to  the  playhouse,  A  feeling  of  well  being  and  joy 

Mary  Lue,  and  tell  them  a  story,  seemed  to   flow  through   Matilda's 

while  I  rest  a  minute."  being  and  she  felt  rested  and  peace- 

"Really,  I  can't  stay,  Mandie,  I  ful. 
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"Don't  try  to  lift  the  can,  Mother, 
I'll  get  it,"  said  Hugh. 

"Hello,  Moms,"  said  Marie.  "I've 
the  nicest  thing  to  tell  you.  The 
dramatic  teacher  asked  me  to  try 
out  for  a  part  in  the  all  school  play. 
I'd  love  to,  Moms,  it  will  make  me 
late  getting  home  while  we  practice, 
though.  Do  you  think  I  might? 
You  see  if  we  go  away  next  year, 
this  is  my  last  chance." 

"Why,  yes,  dear,  try  if  you  wish. 
It  may  give  you  a  better  chance 
for  next  year  if  you  do  well  this 
time.  I've  given  up  the  thought  of 
going  away  to  school,  Marie." 

"Oh,  mother,  have  you  really?" 
cried  Marie  happily.  And  she  start- 
ed to  come  to  her  mother,  but  Mattie 
checked  her  saying, 

"Run  upstairs,   Marie,  and  shut 


Tom's  window.  He's  left  it  open 
again  and  the  curtain  has  blown  out- 
side." As  Marie  raced  upstairs,  she 
asked  herself.  "Well,  am  I  dumb- 
founded?" 

Later  on  in  the  evening  when  the 
children  were  in  bed  and  David  had 
finished  his  paper,  and  had  folded  it 
carefully,  Mattie  said  quietly, 

"David — I  think  we  both  won  by 
that  wager."  And  dear,  wise  David 
asked  no  questions.  With  his  kind 
soul  he  could  never  say,  "I  told  you 
so."  Instead  he  gave  her  rough 
little  hand  an  understanding  squeeze 
and  said, 

"I  believe  we'll  have  an  early 
spring,  Mattie.  Tonight  I  saw  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  flying  north- 
ward." 


LUGEAN  BEWS  WITH  HER  FIVE  GRANDMOTHERS 

Back  row:     Sarah  Yates  Bews,  Ida  Wheatley. 

Front  row:  Great  grandmothers,  Isabella  Wheatley  Durrant,  Margaret 
Forsythe  Yates,  Marian  Hutchison.  All  grandmothers  are  active  workers  in 
the  Relief  Society. 


The  Possession  of  Pottery 

By  Dorothy  Nell  Mair 


WHAT  was  once  a  coveted 
treasure  of  kings  and  queens 
is  today  a  cherished  posses- 
sion in  every  woman's  home.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  disobedience  of 
a  king's  command,  Dresden  pottery 
might  still  be  jealously  guarded 
from  general  distribution  to  the 
masses. 

Every  housewife  loves  pottery.  It 
expresses  her  pride.  It  also  express- 
es her  artistic  taste.  Her  well-set 
dinner  table,  gleaming  with  white 
dinner  ware  and  crystal,  bids  welcome 
to  the  guest  in  her  house.  Vases 
filled  with  flowers ;  candy  jars  on 
occasional  tables ;  porcelain  statu- 
ettes upon  a  mantel,  or  molded  into 
book  ends,  all  add  a  coziness  to  a 
room  that  makes  it  livable. 

Because  pottery  is  so  available  to 
us  today,  we  are  likely  to  forfeit 
a  true  sense  of  value  attached  to 
some  old  family  heirloom.  Perhaps 
a  vase,  an  old  bowl,  or  a  plate — very 
much  out  of  date  in  design — may 
have  been  produced  in  one  of  the 
experimental  periods  which  make  the 
history  of  ceramics  so  romantic.  Our 
pottery  of  today  is  the  aftermath  of 
an  art  once  developed  under  mystic 
ceremonial  rites,  and  jealously 
guarded  in  the  long,  long  ago  for 
pottery  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts. 

TN  Europe,  ancient  pottery  was  the 
cherished  possession  of  royalty, 
being  first  produced  by  an  occult 
process  surrounded  by  superstition 
and  mystery.  A  great  price  was 
placed  upon  each  piece.  It  was  made 
for  kings,  and  like  all  the  great  arts 
of  the  past,  sponsored  by  kings.  The 
formulas  and  secrets  of  its  making 
were  well  guarded.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  art  in  which  the 


masses  could  share.  And  so  rare 
were  pieces  of  Oriental  pottery  that 
Augustus  II  of  Poland  (who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Saxony  in  1733) 
exchanged  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for 
pieces  which  he  admired  among  the 
treasures  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

A  great  passion  for  Oriental  pot- 
tery swept  the  continent,  and  the 
pottery-makers  of  Germany  attempt- 
ed to  reproduce  this  type.  The  ex- 
periments were  costly,  but  since  roy- 
alty could  afford  anything — at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers — the  ex- 
periments were  carried  on.  Materi- 
als were  imported  from  great  dis- 
tances and  vast  sums  of  money  spent. 
During  these  experiments  new  forms 
were  developed,  among  them  Old 
Dresden. 

We  cannot  think  of  pottery,  espe- 
cially the  figure  work,  without  recall- 
ing the  name  Dresden,  which  is 
Meissen  porcelain.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced by  one  Bottger  in  the  year 
1710  after  a  white  substance  used 
for  hair  powder  was  found  to  be 
true  kaolin.  This  discovery  was  so 
sensational  and  so  important  to  the 
field  of  ceramics,  that  the  works  were 
moved  from  Dresden  to  Albrechts- 
burg  at  Meissen  for  security.  Al- 
brechtsburg  was  a  fortress,  and  the 
pottery  works  were  placed  within 
its  walls.  Bottger,  with  his  work- 
men, was  held  prisoner.  Such  was 
the  price  of  kingly  possession  and 
monopoly ! 

/~PHIS  early  Dresden  ware  was  so 
admired  by  the  king,  that  he 
issued  a  command  forbidding  its 
sale,  reserving  the  pieces  for  his  own 
use  in  the  palace,  or  as  gifts.  Work- 
men about  the  castle,  and  soldiers, 
too,   were  often  paid  in  porcelain. 
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But  through  disobedience  of  the 
king's  command,  pieces  came  into  the 
hand  of  those  who  could  afford  the 
price.  The  prestige  of  a  family  was 
immediately  increased  by  ownership 
of  just  one  piece.  It  was  forever  the 
pride  and  joy  of  the  household,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  purchase  price.  And 
so,  through  disobedience  of  a  king's 
command,  the  general  distribution  of 
Dresden  pottery  among  the  masses 
began. 

PHE  pottery  workers,  objecting 
to  prison  life,  escaped  one  by 
one  to  other  states  of  Germany  and 
started  factories  of  their  own.  As 
the  rage  for  Dresden  pottery  spread, 
smaller  states  also  opened  up  fac- 
tories. What  was  originally  an  ex- 
periment in  an  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  Oriental  pieces,  turned  out  to  be 
a  new  form  that  gained  in  popularity 
over  the  pottery  of  the  Orient.  Form- 
ulas and  designs  were  perfected  and 
passed  on  from  one  master  to  an- 
other, and  each  master  originated 
formulas  of  his  own,  and  designs  in 


keeping  with  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked.  Thus  the  pottery 
of  the  past  reflects  the  civilization  of 
the  past  from  one  stage  to  another. 

From  master  potter  to  successor 
the  patterns  were  improved  upon  and 
changed  with  the  advancement  of 
the  centuries,  until  today,  we  have 
a  choice  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  the 
most  artistic,  in  dinnerware  that  any 
housewife  would  be  proud  to  own. 
True,  a  collector  of  pottery  would 
be  most  interested  in  the  rare  old 
pieces  of  the  past.  The  old  patterns 
of  the  past  are  valuable,  and  attrac- 
tive too.  So,  also,  are  the  patterns 
of  our  day,  which  mirror  our  civil- 
ization. But  unlike  the  pottery  of 
old,  the  modern  pottery  is  all  the 
more  attractive  to  the  housewife,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  of  selection 
in  design  and  quality.  She  is  able 
to  purchase  quality  in  keeping  with 
her  financial  budget,  and  yet  have 
the  elegance  of  artistic  taste,  and  the 
pride  of  her  own  home  expressed  in 
her  dinnerware.  For  not  even  a  king 
can  deprive  her  of  this  prestige  now. 
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How  Does  Your  Religion  Function? 

By  Fern  Killian  Grote 


IF  A  man's  sense  organs  are 
faulty  the  impressions  he  gets 
are  faulty  also.  If  the  eyes  do 
not  focus  properly  illusion  may  be 
the  result.  Noises  in  the  head  or 
misleading  sounds  annoy  one  and  if 
the  subject  does  not  become  queer, 
he  is  not  his  normal  self.  If  the 
olfactory  nerves  become  fatigued  he 
has  what  we  call  "smell  exhaustion." 
Quite  frequently  some  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  become  exhausted  from 
continuous  use  and  we  say  he  has 
got  used  to  a  certain  odor  and  can 
no  longer  detect  it,  but  the  other  ol- 
factory nerves  are  in  normal  condi- 
tion and  he  detects  other  odors. 

OELIGION  may  be  defined  as 
man's  effort  to  unify  himself 
with  the  universe  in  order  that  he 
may  feel  more  at  home  here.  If  his 
religion  functions  properly,  it  will 
make  him  a  better  man,  happier  and 
more  contented,  but  if  his  religion  is 
faulty,  his  adjustment  is  faulty  and 
his  religion  often  does  more  damage 
than  good. 

Like  the  winding  river  and  the 
cow  path,  nervous  energy  and  man's 
religion  tend  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Because  of  this  it 
is  difficult  to  eliminate  superstition 
from  religion.  We  allow  supersti- 
tion to  creep  in.  In  fact  we  are 
prone  to  actually  teach  it,  and  invite 
it. 

T  ET  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
glance  at  the  mechanical  appa- 
ratus of  thinking.  Every  minute  part 
of  our  body  is  tied  up  with  our  think- 
ing. The  sensations  are  called  the 
gateways  to  the  mind.  The  nerves 
carry   sensory   impressions    to    the 


nerve  centers.  The  smallest  nerve 
unit  is  the  neurone.  Each  nervous 
impulse  has  to  travel  from  neurone 
to  neurone  until  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination. Between  neurones  is  a 
neutral  zone  that  offers  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  which  has  to  be 
worn  down  and  a  direct  route  estab- 
lished. When  the  eyes  see  something 
delightful  a  sensory  neurone  chain 
carries  the  message  to  the  brain  cen- 
ter and  the  brain  sends  out  a  motor 
chain  response  and  we  reach  for  the 
object  without  a  conscious  thought. 
We  have  become  efficient  in  this  be- 
cause these  nerve  impulses  have  been 
traveling  continually  back  and  forth 
over  a  direct  route  since  we  were 
tiny  babies,  but  how  many  babies 
of  three  or  four  months  can  do  it? 
After  they  learn  to  look  at  an  object, 
they  have  difficulty  learning  to  put 
their  hands  on  it.  Their  nervous 
impulses  are  traveling  the  paths  of 
least  resistance.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  to  travel  the  straight  and 
direct  route.  The  resisting  shrub- 
bery must  be  cut  down  and  a  direct 
route  established. 

COME  of  our  greatest  psycholo- 
gists say  that  religion  is  an  in- 
stinct. If  a  child  were  allowed  to 
grow  up  alone  on  an  island,  he  would 
make  some  effort  to  identify  himself 
with  the  universe,  would  probably 
form  some  idea  as  to  how  he  got 
there  and  what  might  happen  to  him. 
We  could  hardly  expect  him  to  have 
a  religion  so  complete  as  Christianity. 
Religion  has  a  history.  An  effort 
to  get  the  goods  of  life  and  preserve 
them  with  the  help  upon  which  we 
depend  spells  religion.  In  ancient 
days  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  people 
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believed  that  feasts  would  gratify 
the  nostrils  of  God  and  he  would 
hear  their  prayers.  Later  they  un- 
dertook to  flatter  Him;  give  Him 
feasts,  and  dance  and  sing  to  Him. 
Superstition  and  distorted  ideas 
were  the  vogue  and  we  have  not  en- 
tirely crawled  out  from  under  them. 
How  many  of  us  worship  in  the  old 
fashioned  way  instead  of  glorifying 
our  Maker  by  our  lives  of  good 
works?  Religion  works  upon  the 
subconscious  mind  and  our  thoughts 
in  a  very  subtle  way. 

Our  subconscious  mind  controls 
us  to  a  great  extent.  Most  of  our 
work,  eating,  playing,  reading  and 
even  thinking  is  done  subconsciously. 
If  we  think  conscientiously,  weigh 
the  facts  reasonably,  for  or  against 
a  decision,  it  is  real  work.  Our  sub- 
conscious mind  is  built  up  from 
childhood  like  our  nerve  patterns  and 
facial  features  so  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  teach  our  children 
a  religion  built  solidly  upon  truth; 
one  that  won't  suddenly  drop  out 
from  under  them  when  a  critical 
question  arises.  Faith  is  a  direct 
means  of  reaching  the  subconscious 
because  one's  point  of  view  controls 
his  actions.  Guide  your  child's 
thoughts  while  he  is  young  enough 
to  take  your  word  as  authority. 
Teach  him  to  think  clear,  direct 
thoughts  that  appeal  to  his  reason 
and  best  judgment.  William  James, 
the  great  psychologist  says : 

"As  you  think  you  travel;  and  as  you 
love  you  attract.  You  are  today  where 
your  thoughts  have  brought  you;  you 
will  be  tomorrow  where  your  thoughts 
take  you.     You   will   realize   the   vision, 


not  the  idle  wish  of  your  heart,  be  it  base 
or  beautiful,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  for 
you  will  always  gravitate  toward  that 
which  you,  secretly,  most  love.  Whatever 
your  present  environment  may  be,  you 
will  fall,  remain  or  rise  with  your 
thoughts,  your  wisdom,  your  ideal.  You 
will  become  as  small  as  your  controlling 
desire ;  as  great  as  your  dominant  aspira- 
tion." 

If  your  child's  faith  is  built  upon 
superstition,  ignorance,  fear  and  un- 
truth his  entire  life  may  become 
warped,  narrow  and  mean.  Look  at 
your  own  religion.  What  has  it  done 
for  you? 

A  S  for  myself,  I  want  a  religion 
unfettered  by  the  belief  that 
children  are  born  in  sin.  Such  a 
belief  is  ugly  and  unreasonable.  I 
want  a  religion  that  will  recognize 
sex  in  a  wholesome,  beautiful  man- 
ner; that  will  recognize  love  as  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world. 

I  want  a  religion  that  teaches  "The 
Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence."  That 
teaches  progression  and  keeps  me 
stimulated  to  do  better  work.  I  will 
consider  no  dead  religions  that  ap- 
peal to  fear  and  negative  motives. 
"Confess  and  be  saved"  has  passed. 
I  know  that  the  one  who  puts  his 
hand  on  the  stove  and  is  burned  will 
have  a  sore  hand  no  matter  how 
much  he  confesses  or  repents  after- 
ward. It  may  save  him  the  next 
burn,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  breaking 
the  law.  I  want  a  religion  unfettered 
by  dogmatism. 

"Man  is  that  he  might  have  joy." 
Let  me  breathe  a  prayer  of  gratitude 
when  joy  is  awakened  by  love,  a 
strain  of  music,  a  scene,  or  a  poem. 


Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Leona  W .  Fosgren 


GENESIS  tells  of  the  origin 

Of  the  world,  of  man  and  of  sin ; 
EXODUS  tells  of  Israel's  flight 

And  sojourn,  the  desert  within. 
LEVITICUS  gives  all  the  laws 

Relating  to  holiness ; 
NUMBERS  tells  of  the  trials 

Of  forty  years  in  lowliness. 
DEUTERONOMY  means  "second 
law," 

The  commandments  and  rules  it 
discloses ; 
These  five  books  taken  together 

Are  known  as  the  "Five  Books  of 
Moses." 

Now  twelve  books  of  history  come 
next, 
Telling  tales  of  the  laws  of  the 
land; 
The  sinner,  the  wicked,  the  right- 
eous, 
How    they    shunned    or    obeyed 
God's  command. 

First  comes  JOSHUA,  the  prophet 
so  great, 
Telling  the  conquest  of  Palestine ; 
How  Israel  divided  the  land, 

Each  tribe  given  their  own  bound- 
ary line ; 
While  JUDGES  tells  of  the  strug- 
gles 
Of  the  lawless,  disorganized  ring 
Of  the  Hebrew  rulers  that  led, 

Before  they  selected  a  king. 
RUTH  with  her  sweet  story  tells 
Of   the  ancestry  of   David    and 
Christ, 
And  of  a  love  so  loyal  and  true 

That  naught  its  devotion  enticed. 

Two   SAMUELS  who  come  next 

in  line, 

Tell  of  Eli,  the  High  Priest  of  all ; 

How  the  Hebrews  were  given  a  king, 

And  the  doings  of  David  and  Saul. 

Two  KINGS  follow  next  with  their 

tales 


Of  King  Solomon,  great  and  wise, 
With  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
Judah's  fall  and  Israel's  rise. 
While  CHRONICLES  I  (one)  and 
II  (two) 
Are  of  ecclesiastical  type 
With  genealogy,  statistics  and  meth- 
ods 
Of  worship  and  ceremonial  rite. 
EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH  are  like 
Chronicles  I  and  II 
With  the  history  of  theocracy,  and 
statistical  items  too. 
Then  ESTHER,  the  ^weet  virgin 
Jewess, 
The  queen  so  noble  and  brave, 
Who  heroically  offers  her  life 
Her  beloved  people  to  save. 
Now  five  books  of  poetry  rare, 
Of  doctrine  and  prophecy  too 
Come  next  as  a  division  mark 
'Twixt  history  and    prophets  so 
true. 
JOB  is  a  dramatic  poem 

Which  great  human  suffering  por- 
trays ; 
Yet  beneath  it  all  a  great  faith, 
And  a  knowledge  of  God,  it  dis- 
plays. 
PSALMS  full  of  beauty  and  song, 
And  PROVERBS  with  wisdom 
so  rare, 
ECCLESIASTES   with  story  and 
verse 
And  SOLOMON'S  SONGS  fill 
the  air. 

The  five  major  Prophets  come  next, 
Recording  the  message  of  old, 

ISAIAH,  JEREMIAH,  LAMEN- 
TATIONS, 

EZEKIEL,    and    DANIEL 
so  bold. 

With  twelve  Minor  Prophets  to  fol- 
low, 
Each  with  a  message  of  love. 

HOSEA  who  teaches  forgiveness 
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Of  man,  as  does  God  up  above. 
JOEL,  the  prophet  of  Judgment, 

Urging  his  people  to  repent, 
And  AMOS  who,  too,  warning  his 
people 
To  change  lest  God's  judgments 
be  sent. 
OBADIAH  and  JONAH  and  MI- 
CAH, 
Each  striving  their  people  to  lead 
Into  paths  of  truth  and  right  living 
And  all  of  God's  teachings  to  heed. 
NAHUM  tells  of  the  fall  of  As- 
syria ; 
HABUKKUK  how  God  gives  us 
His  word, 


ZEPHANIAH    predicts    the    ap- 
proach 
Of  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord, 
HAGGAI  and  ZECHARIAH  both 
urging  the  Jews  to  complete 
The  temple  so  long  ago  started, 
And  thus  sin  and  suffering  defeat. 

MALACHI  exhorts    to    repent- 
ance, 
And   tells   of   the   Great  Judgment 
Day, 
And   the   advent   of    Elijah,   the 
Prophet, 
And  pleads  that  God's  laws  they'll 
obey. 


WAITING 

(Awarded  Third  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Poetry  Contest) 

By  Ethellynn  Jones 

Waiting — 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

Peering  at  the  window : 

Longing  for  a  light 

A  ray  of  hope, 

A  shadow — to  fall  across  the  door — 

Lips  to  caress, 

Arms,  embracing  as  of  yore. 

Waiting — 

Mad  with  fear! 

Knowing  only  the  flash  of  steel, 

The  crash  of  war — 

The  moans  of  dying  men, 

Praying  God, 

To  send  him  home  again. 

Waiting — 

Stooping  to  steal  a  kiss 
From  her  sleeping  babe, 
Pondering  o'er  the  little  son, 
Wondering  if  the  dawn 
Will  ever  come. 

Waiting — 

Dreaming  in  fitful  sleep 

That  he  is  by  her  side — ■ 

Only  to  awake 

In  Tears, 

Watching — Praying — 

Waiting — 

Through  the  Years 
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Attention  Work  and  Business 
Leaders 

TXT  ILL  you  call  your  members' 
attention  to  the  six  prizes  to 
be  offered  by  the  General  Board  of 
the  Relief  Society  for  Greeting 
Cards?  It  will  be  a  credit  to  you,  to 
your  ward  and  to  your  stake,  if  one 
of  your  members  wins  a  prize. 

Six  prizes,  copies  of  Handicrafts 
for  Every  Woman,  will  be  given  for 
the  best  greeting  or  anniversary 
cards  as  follows : 

For  best  block  print  (see  page  77 
Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

For  best  linoleum  cut  (see  page  79 
Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

For  best  stencil  (see  page  81 
Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

For  best  wax  crayon  (see  page 
122  Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

For  best  spatter  paint  (see  page 
156  Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

For  best  water  color  (see  page 
155  Handicrafts  for  Every  Woman. 

All  designs  must  be  original.  They 
may  be  for  Mother's  Day,  Birthdays 
or  other  anniversaries — such  as  Re- 
lief Society  Day,  Christmas,  New 
Year's  Day  or  any  other  occasion. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  designs  sub- 
mitted will  be  suitable  to  use  as  cards 
for  gift  Relief  Society  Magazines. 

Any  member  of  the  Relief  Society 
is  eligible  to  enter  this  contest.  All 
cards  must  be  in  the  Secretary's 
office  not  later  than  November  15, 


1936.  Each  contestant  should  be 
sure  that  her  name  and  address  are 
on  the  back  of  her  card. 

Send  cards  to  General  Secretary, 
Room  28,  Bishop's  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

^TyOMEN  have  stepped  out  of 
their  seclusion  and  become 
welcome  guests  in  our  homes  as 
singers  of  songs — new  and  beautiful. 
These  women  heard  the  whisper- 
ings and  responded  to  the  inspira- 
tion, released  their  particular  gifts, 
and  left  their  writings  as  a  legacy 
for  us  to  enjoy.  Students  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  from  the  diverse 
avenues  in  which  they  walked,  they 
have  given  us  gems — spiritual  and 
intellectual.  Their  contribution  has 
blessed  the  whole  world. 

nr"UE  titile  "New  Lamps  for  Old" 
is  from  the  story  of  Alladin. 

Miss  Millay  gave  a  recital  of  some 
of  her  poems  at  the  West  High 
School  during  the  winter  of  1929. 

"The  Citizen"  by  Dwyer  may  be 
found  in  Collier's  Magazine  for 
Nov.  20,  1915. 

Teachers  may  probably  procure  a 
copy  of  this  magazine  for  a  little 
more  than  regular  cost  by  writing : 
Mr.  Fred  Wilkins 

Danners,  Mass. 
or 
H.  W.  Wison  &  Co., 

958  University  Ave., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


MAGAZINE  DRIVE 
TIME  SEPTEMBER  15th  TO  OCTOBER  15th 

PREPARE  PLANS  NOW 

DETERMINE  TO  REACH  HIGHER  PERCENTAGES 

THAN  YOU  DID  LAST  YEAR 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 

|7ROM  the  widely  scattered  fields  ity  for  all  humanity.  This  interest- 
covered  by  Relief  Society,  many  ing  life  began  in  Midoka,  Sweden, 
interesting  biographical  sketches  more  than  eighty-nine  years  ago.  Her 
come  into  the  office.  These  tell  the  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Swedish 
story  of  wonderful  lives,  devoted  to  army,  but  the  family  lived  in  a  farm- 
the  highest  ideals,  servants  of  our  ing  district.  Sister  Pehrsson  says, 
Heavenly  Father  and  His  children  "I  attended  school  until  I  was  thir- 
here  upon  earth.  They  tell  gripping  teen  years  of  age,  when  I  had  to  go 
stories  of  the  building  of  the  West,  to  work.  I  worked  in  the  field,  also 
the  dangers,  the  privations  and  the  learned  to  spin  and  weave.  I  could 
triumphs  of  Pioneer  days.  They  are  take  the  wool  from  the  back  of  a 
living  examples  of  Faith-Hope-  sheep  and  put  it  through  all  the  pro- 
Charity.  The  story  of  these  dear  cess  necessary  to  make  cloth,  then 
sisters  always  cover  many  years  of  weave  the  cloth  also.  I  can  do  the 
devoted  service  in  the  Relief  Society,  same  with  flax. 
It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  "As  a  young  girl,  I  met  Lars 
publish  in  detail  the  narrative  of  Pehrsson,  who  worked  on  a  farm 
these  full  and  beautiful  lives,  but  near  the  one  on  which  I  worked.  We 
space  will  not  permit.  became  good  friends  and  were  mar- 
July  is  the  month  when  the  spirit  ried-"  Early  in  their  married  life,  a 
of  the  Pioneers  is  strongly  with  us,  Mormon  Elder  came  into  the  part  of 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  a  brief  Sweden  where  they  lived.  They  heard 
sketch  be  given  of  as  many  of  these  the  S0SPel  message  and  believed  it. 
as  we  have  had  sent  to  the  office.  The  urSe  to  come  to  Zlon  was  vei7 
We  realize  that  numbers  of  these  strong.  Fifty-six  years  ago  this  de- 
noble  women  have  not  been  known  sire  was  fulfilled,  when  they  arrived 
beyond  a  small  community;  that  on-  m  Logan,  Utah,  where  they  made 
ly  our  kind  Father  above  knows  their  home;  Slster  Pehrsson  says, 
the  full  extent  of  their  services ;  "J  have  llved  in  three  wards  of  Lo" 
others  have  touched  the  lives  of  San  and  have  never  moved  from  mY 
thousands  of  grateful  people.  They  home."  Service  in  the  Relief  So- 
have  all  handed  to  us  today  a  glori-  ciety  and  temple  work  have  been 
ous  heritage,  and  whether  acknowl-  maJor  activities  in  the  life  of  this 
edged  or  not  they  have  the  love  and  worthy  Sister.  She  says,  "I  attended 
gratitude  of  Relief  Society.  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  Logan 
8  '  Temple  May  17,  1884,  also  the  fif- 
Logan  Stake  tieth  anniversary  of  this  day,  May 
CISTER  MARY  C.  PEHRSSON  17,  1934." 

of  the  Logan  Stake  claims  the  "My  husband  filled  two  missions 

remarkable  record  of  "a  Relief  So-  to  our  native  land.     During  these 

ciety  Visiting  Teacher  for  over  fifty-  years  I  worked  very  hard  doing  any- 

two  years — a  temple  worker  for  the  thing  and  everything  to  help  support 

same  length  of  time."     To  achieve  my  children  and  keep  him  on  his 

this  distinction  is  evidence  of  an  an-  missions.    The  Lord  blessed  us  even 

gelic  disposition,  with  love  and  char-  though  we  were  deprived  of  many 
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comforts  of  this  life.  Much  of  my  the  personal  experience  of  Pioneer 
work  has  been  among  the  sick  and  days,  is  Sister  Ann  Tidd,  Monroe's 
with  the  dead.  I  took  care  of  five  oldest  resident,  who  was  the  guest 
different  people  in  our  ward  until  of  honor  at  a  social  held  in  the  Mon- 
they  died,  had  to  work  early  and  roe  North  Ward  Relief  Society  Hall 
late.  Though  the  journey  of  life  has  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
been  long  and  arduous,  it  has  never  vieve  Tietjen,  literary  class  leader, 
caused  me  to  doubt  for  one  minute  April  28,  1936,  marked  her  ninety- 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  mes-  fourth  anniversary.  Her  life  runs 
sage  we  received  in  our  native  land."  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  Re- 
"Now  at  the  age  of  89  years,  I  lief  Society  organization,  born  April 
have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the  tern-  28,  1842,  at  Wriglose  Magle,  Shel- 
ple  each  day,  attend  my  different  land,  about  ten  miles  from  Copen- 
meetings  and  praise  God   for  this  hagen. 

privilege.     I  have  been  told  by  the  She  was  only  eight  years  0f  age 

servants  of  the  Lord  that  my  last  when  Erastus  Snow  carried  the  gos- 

days  will  be  my  best  days,  and  I  feel  pel  to  Denmark.     Her  father  and 

it  is  so.     I  have  good  health,  am  famiiy  embraced  the  gospel,  which' 

able  to  wait  on  myself  and  keep  my  made  a  great  change  in  their  lives, 

own  home,  for  which  I  thank  my  as  they  sold  their  old  home  and  emi_ 

Father."  grated  to  America  in  1862.     Sister 

Benson  Stake  Tidd  was  twenty-one  years  old  when 

DENSON  STAKE  furnishes  the  she  lett  Denmark.    She  had  been  m 

£>     ,       ,      .         ,       t,.  service  for  seven  years  during  which 

sketch  of  another  Pioneer  worn-  time  ghe  did  a  great  deal  of  spinning 

aP'    ^l7.in  t]^s  yfar  a  Rel.ie/  So"  and  carding,  both  wool  and  flax.  She 

ciety  Visiting  Teachers    social  was  made  all  of   her  own  clothes  and 

held  in  Richmond  and  among  the  hdped  with  others      This  was  dur_ 

interesting  events  was  the  story  of  ing  the  winter  months.    In  the  sum- 

this  outstanding  record  of  service.  mer  she  tended  cows  and  worked  in 

Sister    Metha    Cnstofferson,    now  t^e  f^dg. 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  has  been 

a  Visiting    Teacher    for    forty-six  The  long  sea  voyage,  with  crowded 

years.    She  is  the  mother  of  thirteen  quarters  and  inadequate  food,  even 

children,  and  even  with  this  great  the  death  of  one  of  the  party   still 

labor  of  home  making    and    child  present  a  vivid  picture    in    Sister 

guidance,  she  has  found  time  to  sew  Tldd's  mmd-    Thls  was  followed  by 

on  the  burial  clothes  commitee  for  the  l°ng  trek  across  the  continent, 

the  Relief  Society  and  to  diligently  more  than  one  thousand  miles  on 

carry  on  her  work  in  the  organiza-  foot     lt  was  durmS  the  ClY]}  7  ar> 

tion  and  make  her  visits  most  regu-  and  memories  of  that  are  still  clear, 

larly  as  tne  reports  reached  the  emigrants 

She  feels  that  the  Lord  has  greatly  on  their  westward  journey     The  or- 

blessed  her,  and  today  she  bears  the  der  °f  the  emigrant  trams,  the  strict 

same  strong  testimony  of  the  Gospel  [ ood   regulations,     the   sourdough 

truth  that  she  had  when  she  left  her  ^read,  the  sleeping  under  the  stars, 

native  land-Denmark.  thet  «> nstant  danger    from  animals 

and  Indians,  all  these  events  are  un- 

South  Sevier  Stake  dying  pictures    of    that  memorable 

(^\NE  of  the  very  few  remaining  time! 

women  who  still  lives  to  tell  of  Sister    Tidd    met    her    husband, 
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James   W.    Tidd,   about   two  years  as  treasurer.    Shortly  after  the  Mu- 

after  her  arrival  in  Utah.    Her  first  tual  was  organized,  and  I  was  chosen 

home    was    in    Cottonwood,    from  counselor  and  in  1879  the  Primary 

which  she  moved  to  Sanpete.     To  was   organized,   and   I   was   chosen 

quote  from  her  own  story,  "By  this  president,  and  held  that  office  sixteen 

time  my  husband's  clothes  were  bad-  years.    Then  I  was  chosen  president 

ly  worn  and  we  had  a  few  head  of  of  the  Relief  Society  and  held  that 

sheep.    I  sheared  the  sheep,  washed  office  ten  years.    I  was  also  a  teacher 

and  carded  the  wool  and  spun  it  into  in  Sunday  School  all  those  years." 
cloth  for  my  husband's  suit.  Her  biographer  says,  "Mrs.  Tide), 

"We    stayed    in    Sanpete    three  still  enjoys  reading  and  is  a  fluent 

years,   then  we  heard  of   land   we  speaker  at  religious  meetings.     She 

could  get  in  Monroe,  so  we  came  here  cuts  and  sews  rags  and  makes  crochet 

in  1872.     In  the  fall  of  that  year  rag  rugs.     She  does  her  own  work 

the   Relief    Society  was   organized  and  is. very  neat  and  clean  and  is 

by  Moses  Gibberd,  and  I  was  chosen  dearly  loved  by  young  and  old." 

HE  GAVE  THEM  DREAMS 

By  Grace  Zenor  Pratt 

He  gave  them  dreams,  the  pioneers  of  old, 
Visions  of  future  years ;  that  faith  so  bright 

That  glows  in  martyr's  breasts  and  wakes  again 
Through  deepening  trials  and  the  darkest  night. 

God  gave  them  visions  of  green  valleys  wide, 
Of  tall  spires  rising,  mystic  temple  towers, 

Cool  lakes,  soft  shimmering  beneath  the  blue — , 
The  sunset  hills  and  fairy  vales  and  bowers. 

He  gave  them  songs  to  sing  when  it  was  evening  time — 
Round  camp-fire's  dying  embers,  there  beside  the  way ; 

He  gave  them  rest,  reward  for  toil  well  done, 
He  gave  his  own  beloved  sleep,  at  close  of  day. 

He  gave  them  resignation  for  each  loss ; 

They  left  their  loved  ones  lonely,  silent,  free  from  pain — 
Far,  far  beyond  that  day  of  sorrow's  aching  grief — 

They  knew  full  well  that  loss  would  bring  its  gain. 

But  best  of  all,  He  gave  them  dreams  to  dream — 
Of  journey  ended,  home  and  fireside's  peace, 

Where  all  the  troublings  of  a  hostile  world 

Should  be  removed ;  they  dreamed  of  sweet  release. 

They  found  the  place — grey  and  untilled,  forlorn — , 
They  set  their  standards — and  their  faith  has  wrought 

A  miracle  of  beauty — God  hath  heard  their  plea, 
And  granted  answer,  greater  than  they  thought. 
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Editorials 


Freedom 


TN  the  far-distant  past  a  momentous 
question  was  settled  in  the  Coun- 
cil in  Heaven  when  Lucifer's  plan 
of  compulsion  was  rejected  and 
Christ's  plan  of  free  agency  was  ac- 
cepted. Since  that  time  the  impulse 
for  freedom  has  been  in  men  every- 
where, although  at  times  it  has  slum- 
bered or  been  buried  so  deep  that 
people  did  not  realize  it  was  there 
until  it  burst  forth  into  new  flame. 


A  MERICA,  according  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon  Prophets,  was  to  be 
a  land  of  promise  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  to  enjoy  liberty  as  long 
as  they  served  God  and  kept  His 
commandments.  They  promised  that 
this  land  should  never  be  brought 
into  captivity  unless  iniquity  should 
abound,  in  which  case  the  land  should 
be  cursed  to  the  wrong  doers,  but  to 
the  righteous  it  should  be  blessed  for- 
ever. The  Prophet  Lehi  promised 
that  if  the  inhabitants  kept  the  com- 
mandments they  should  be  blessed, 
none  should  molest  them,  and  they 
should  dwell  safely  forever.  He  ad- 
monished, "If   the  day  shall  come 


that  they  will  reject  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  the  true  Messiah,  their 
Redeemer  and  their  God,  behold, 
the  judgments  of  him  that  is  just 
shall  rest  upon  them.  Yea,  he  will 
bring  other  nations  unto  them,  and 
he  will  give  unto  them  power,  and  he 
will  take  away  from  them  the  lands 
of  their  possessions,  and  he  will  cause 
them  to  be  scattered  and  smitten." 

TN  due  time  this  land,  which  was  to 
be  kept  for  people  who  would 
worship  God,  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. After  many  years  freedom- 
hungry  colonists  settled  in  the  land. 
Then  because  they  felt  that  freedom 
such  as  they  longed  for  and  that 
in  justice  they  should  have  was  de- 
nied them,  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought. 

After  its  triumphant  close  a  new 
nation  was  born  having  an  idea  of 
individual  freedom  and  of  individual 
development  such  as  no  government 
had  ever  before  enunciated  or  fos- 
tered. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this 
Constitution  was  formulated  by  men 
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who  believed  in  the    necessity    of  mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 

God's  inspiration  and  direction.  Ben-  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 

jamin  Franklin  urged,  after  they  had  and  our  posterity,  do    ordain    and 

metfor  some  time  and  had  been  un-  establish  this   Constitution   for  the 

successful  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  United  States  of  America." 

results,  that  a  chaplain  be  appointed  While  the   Declaration  of    Inde- 

to  meet  with  them  and  supplicate  dence  was  signed  on  July  4,  1776, 

the   Creator.      He   thought   it   was  it  was  not  until  July  8th  that  the 

strange  that  while  they  had  sensed  Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  to  all  the 

the  necessity  of  Divine  help  in  the  world  that  a  new  republic  had  been 

contest  with  Great  Britain  and  had  born. 

held  prayers  daily,  prayers  that  had  The  colossal  Statue    of    Liberty 

been  heard  and  graciously  answered,  standing  in  New  York  harbor  pro- 

that  in  seeking  to  form  a  new  gov-  claims  to  all  immigrants  coming  from 

ernment,  they  had  either  forgotten  foreign  shores  that  this  is  a  land 

their  "Powerful  Friend"  or  had  felt  where  liberty  reigns  and  that  its  light 

that  they  no  longer  needed  His  as-  shall  enlighten  the  world. 

sistance.    He  said,  "I  have  lived,  sir,  . 

a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  JN  thls  country  where  the  greatest 

more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  good  to  the  greatest  number  was 

truth :  That  God  governs  in  the  af-  to  be  the  ideal,  the  people  have  taken 

fairs  of  men.     And  if  a  sparrow  liberty  for  granted  and  perhaps  have 

cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  not  duly  valued  it.    Now  when  half 

His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  em-  of  Europe  has  abandoned  even  any 

pire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  semblance  of  democracy,  they  may 

-We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  bave  ha^  and  are  seel<mS  stability  in 
sacred  writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  lea™S  *e  power  and  responsibly 
build  the  House  they  labour  in  vain  °?  *e  shoulders  of  a  few  men,  when 
that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this ;  *<***»*  a[e  f™rif  m£'  ^  people 
and  I  also  believe  thai  without  His  of  thls  *f?  °f  ^erty  should  be  con- 
concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  SC10US  of  the  advantages  and  pnce- 
this  political  building  no  better  than  k™  of  freedom.  They  should 
he  builders  of  Babe*.  We  shall  be  study  its  history  and  see  what  it  has 
divided  by  our  little  partial  local  in-  brouSht  to  them' 
terests ;  our  projects  will  be  con-  a  ll  too  few  realize  how  marvel- 
founded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be-  *~*  ous  are  tne  opportunities  and 
come  a  reproach  and  by-word  down  benefits  derived  from  living  in  this 
to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse,  jan(j  0f  tne  free.  Rose  Wilder  Lane 
mankind  may  hereafter  from  this  jn  tne  Saturday  Evening  Post  says : 
unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  es-  "Individualism  has  given  America 
tablishing  governments  by  human  tne  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
wisdom  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  WOrld.  Today  America,  and  only 
and  conquest."  America,    offers    every    child    free 

So    under    divine    guidance    the  schooling  to  the  gates  of  college.  On- 

Constitution  was  formulated  begin-  ly  America  has  a  free  public-library 

ning  with,  "We  the  People  of  the  system,   with   an   extension   service 

United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  to     villages     and     farms.       Only 

more  perfect  Union,  establish  jus-  America   has   free   radio   programs 

tice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro-  and     unlicensed,     untaxed     radios, 

vide  for  the  common  defense,  pro-  Common  men  elsewhere  would  hard- 
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ly  expect  to  own  a  radio.  Except 
the  British  Empire,  only  America 
has  an  uncensored  press." 

TAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS,  in 
J  his  book,  The  Epic  of  America, 
points  out  that  this  country's  distinc- 
tive and  unique  gift  to  mankind  is 
the  "American  dream,"  a  dream  that 
foresees  in  America  a  land  where  life 
shall  be  "better  and  richer  and  fuller 
for  every  man,"  where  each  shall  be 
privileged  to  develop  his  gifts  and 
achieve  according  to  his  ability,  "a 
dream  of  a  social  order  in  which  each 
man  and  each  woman  shall  be  able  to 
attain  to  the  fullest  stature  of  which 
they  are  innately  capable." 

The  dream  not  of  material  wealth 
but  of  opportunity  to  develop  to  one's 
highest  capacity,  has  drawn  millions 
from  the  old  world,  and  the  dream 
has  been  realized  more  fully  in 
America  than  elsewhere. 

We  have  boasted  of  our  wealth, 
of  our  prestige,  of  our  power.  Think- 
ers now  realize  that  we  should  put 


emphasis  of  thought  upon  the  true 
values  of  life.  Important  as  me- 
chanical and  physical  things  are,  and 
although  they  do  add  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  life,  yet  there  are 
spiritual  values  which  have  been  ne- 
glected and  which  should  now  be 
brought  to  the  fore.  "So  the  big 
question  today  is,  'What  is  a  better 
and  richer  life  for  all  men?'  If  the 
American  dream  is  to  come  true  and 
to  abide  with  us,  it  will  at  bottom, 
depend  on  the  people  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  achieve  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  for  all,  they  have  got  to  know 
what  such  an  achievement  implies." 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  truly 
said,  "To  live  under  the  Constitution 
is  the  greatest  political  privilege  that 
was  ever  accorded  to  the  human 
race."  We,  privileged  to  live  under 
this  great  magna  charta,  must  realize 
that  liberty  does  not  mean  license,  it 
means  responsibility.  We  should 
honor  and  sustain  the  law  and  those 
placed  over  us. 


Brother  and  Sister  Lyman  Called  to  Mission  Field 


\X7TTH  mingled  feelings  we  heard 
recently  of  the  call  of  Apostle 
Richard  R.  Lyman  and  his  wife,  our 
own  Amy  Brown  Lyman,  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Mission.  Brother  Lyman  will 
succeed  Brother  Joseph  F.  Merrill  as 
President  of  the  Mission. 

Sister  Lyman  will  preside  over  the 
Relief  Societies.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  one  of  our  executive  of- 


ficers has  filled  this  important  post. 
Sister  Lyman's  long  experience  and 
training  in  the  work  will  be  of  in- 
estimable help  to  the  Mission  Organ- 
izations. 

We  shall  miss  them  keenly,  but  we 
rejoice  because  they  are  fitted  to  give 
unusually  fine  service  in  their  new 
field  of  labor.  May  they  do  much 
good  and  get  great  joy  from  their 
ministry. 


Close  of  Season's  Work 


A  T  the  close  of  our  regular  study 
meetings,  we  congratulate  our 
officers  and  members  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  accomplished. 
Teachers  have  shown  marked  im- 
provement in  teaching  ability ;  mem- 
bers have  participated  more  general- 
ly in  the  class  work,  and  there  has 


been  the  same  beautiful  spirit  that 
has  ever  characterized  our  meetings. 
Closing  union  meetings  have  been 
unusually  enjoyable  r.nd  inspiring. 
Some  stakes  gave  lovely  dramatiza- 
tions showing  different  phases  of 
our  work.  The  social  hour  that  fol- 
lowed made  for  good  fellowship.  The 
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loveliness  of  these  occasions  contrib-       Rest  is  but  fitting  one's  self  for  her 
uted  to  the  culture  and  refinement  of  sphere." 

the  members. 

May  a  well  earned  rest  come  to  May  the  summer  vacation  be  de- 

all  our  officers  and  members.    They      H  htful  much  sewi       be  done 

should   remember,  however,   that —      r  °     ,  ,         ,         u        j* 

tor  the  needy  and  much  reading  en- 

"Rest   is   not   quitting    life's    busy      joyed  that  will  enrich  the  work  of 

career,  the  coming  season. 


Minerva  Richards  Knowlton 


M 


INERVA   RICHARDS  She  loved  life  deeply  and  got  the 

KNOWLTON,  mother  of  our  most  enduring  values  out  of  it.    She 

Board  Member,  Marcia  K.  Howells,  made  many  wise  remarks.    We  quote 

passed  to  the  great  beyond  May  28,  three  of  them :  "  I  have  found  that 

1936.  not  only  children  but  even  grown 

For  years  Sister  Knowlton  served  people  feel  more  comfortable  when 

efficiently    as    secretary,    counselor,  they    are    well    and    appropriately 

then  as  president  of  the  Relief  So-  dressed."    "When  I  was  unhappy,  I 

cieties  of  Davis  County.    Her  work  always   tried  to   do   something   for 

was  most  effective.  Sister  Wells  said,  someone  else,  the  doing  of   which 

"Sister  Knowlton  can  always  be  de-  brought  me  happiness    in    return." 

pended  upon  to  see  the  right  way  and  "To  have  a  true  friend  one  must  be 

do  the  right  thing."  a  true  friend  and  the  same  is  true 

All  who  knew  her  recognized  how  regarding  neighbors." 

lovely  was  her  personality  how  un-  Sister  Knwolton's  last  years  were 

selfish,  land  and  self-sacrificing  she  ag             j    worker,  where  her 

c;                        ,     r  ,       ,«        ,T  J  gentle  sweetness  endeared  her  to  all. 

bhe  was  a  wonderful  mother.  Not  & 

only  did  she  rear  her  own  children  In  her  death  the  grave  has  won 

but  several  of  her  husband's  chil-  no  victory,  her  fine  character,  her 

dren  whose   mother  had   died   and  excellent  example,  and    her    lovely 

several  grandchildren.  personality,  which  have  so  enriched 

Sister  Knowlton  knew  the  condi-  the  lives  of  others,  will  not  be  for- 

tions  of  Pioneer  life.     She  was  al-  gotten;    and    her    numerous    good 

ways  a  hard  worker.     As  a  young  works  will  live  as  a  monument  to 

girl  she  milked  cows,  churned  butter,  her  memory  and  an  inspiration  to 

scrubbed  floors,  washed  and  ironed,  others.     She  has  but  passed  from 

carded   wool   for  quilts,   made   rag  mortality  to  immortality  where  she 

carpets  and  in  addition  did  quantities  will  enjoy  her  reward  and  the  fulfil- 

of  fine  art  needle  work.  ment  of  her  highest  desires. 


Character  Building  of  the  Little  Child 

By  Ida  M.  Durnin 

AS  surely  and  imperceptibly  as  to  get  them  out  when  he  wants  them, 
the  passing  of  time  the  charac-  and  after  a  few  times  of  helping  him 
ter  of  the  little  child  is  formed,  pick  up  the  toys  and  put  them  away, 
We  cannot  follow  the  growth  of  the  it  will  come  natural  and  he  will  con- 
child's  character,  yet  we  know  that  sider  it  part  of  the  play  time  if  just 
day  by  day  the  habits  of  the  child  are  a  few  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
being  formed  in  the  home.  He  is  ment  are  given  by  mother  when  ev- 
simply  the  raw  material  out  of  which  erything  is  nicely  put  away.  It  is 
character  is  to  be  fashioned  by  the  well  to  watch  the  child  that  he  does 
almost  imperceptible  influence  of  his  not  get  over  tried  at  his  play  before 
surroundings.  starting  to  put  the  toys  away  or  there 

All    parents  desire  the    best  for  may  be  a  scene  and  he  refuse  to  pick 

their  children  in  both  mental  and  phy-  them  up. 

sical  ways.    But  so  often  we  do  not  As  the  lesson  in  putting  away  toys 

know  what  is  the  best.    It  is  not  the  is  being  taught,  he  can  also  learn  to 

fine  furniture  in  the  house  that  makes  hang  up  his  little  coat  and  cap,  but 

the  ideal  home  but  rather  the  attitude  before  trying  to  teach  this  neatness 

of  the  parents  in  the  home  however  be  sure  that  the  hangers  are  pretty 

small  it  may  be  as  example  is,  of  and  bright  and  low  enough  for  him 

course,  the  best  teacher,  and  children  to  reach  easily, 

learn  by  what  they  see  the  parents  do,  In  the  bath  room  too  see  that  a  lit- 

and  not  by  what  they  are  told.    They  tie  stool  is  provided  that  he  may  be 

must  study  the  children  as  individ-  able  to  reach  the  washbowl  with  ease, 

uals    and    teach    them,    while    they  have  his  own  little  towels  within  easy 

are  small  the  fundamental  habits  of  reach,  also  bright  colored  wash  cloth, 

cleanliness,  helpfulness  and  manners  pretty  colored  soaps  which  are  now 

we  so  much  desire  for  our  children  put  out  by  National  Soap  Manufac- 

as  they  grow  into  men  and  women,  turing    companies,    bright    handled 

Every  mother  will  admit  that  it  is  tooth  brushes  and  paste  that  tastes 
far  easier  to  do  all  the  little  trivial  like  gum  is  an  incentive  to  clean 
tasks  about  the  house  than  it  is  to  teeth.  One  of  the  things  that  the 
teach  little  bungling  fingers  how  to  modern  dentist  tries  to  impress  up- 
do these  tasks,  but  patient  teaching  on  young  mothers  is  that  the  baby 
will  result  in  much  good,  as  the  child  teeth  should  receive  just  as  careful 
is  learning  co-operation,  responsibil-  care  as  the  second  set. 
ity  in  the  care  of  the  home,  and  also  As  the  child  grows  older  and  ac- 
the  surplus  energy  of  the  child  is  be-  quires  an  accumulation  of  toys  just 
ing  utilized  in  other  ways  than  in  like  mother  uses,  only  smaller,  they 
boisterous  play.  may  be   turned  to  good  account   in 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  child    training,  a  toy  broom    will 

to  play  and  scatter  toys  about  he  is  sweep  the  porch  and  steps  just  as 

old  enough  to  help  mother  put  them  well  as  a  larger  one.    The  toy  elec- 

away.     A  bottom  drawer  in  a  cup-  trie  iron  that  is  such  a  joy  to  every 

board  or  dresser  is  an  ideal  place  for  little  girl  to  iron  her  doll  clothes,  can 

toys  as  it  is  easy  for  the  small  child  be  used  to  teach  her  to  iron  small 
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articles  for  mother,  and  iron  them 
well. 

Wash  days  are  never  a  joy  even 
with  the  best  equipment,  but  it  is 
really  a  help  if  the  child  has  a  toy 
line  and  pins  and  hangs  up  all  the 
small  pieces  which  are  such  a  nui- 
sance when  one  is  tired  and  in  a 
hurry. 

It  is  surprising  how  young  a  child 
may  be  taught  to  put  a  room  in  order, 
papers  and  magazines  picked  up  and 
placed  in  the  rack,  and  while  doing 
this  the  accumulation  of  litter  and 
trash  on  the  living  room  floor  can  be 
picked  up,  and  by  using  praise  and 
patience  with  their  first  efforts  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  a  child  will  be 
able  to  do  a  good  job  of  setting  a 
room  to  rights  and  saving  mother 
hundreds  of  steps  a  day.  A  pretty 
bright  colored  dust  cloth  with  little 
apron  and  cap  to  match  is  a  clever 
way  to  make  dusting  attractive,  as 
every  little  girl  likes  to  dress  up. 

Little  son  likes  to  do  chores  when 
father  is  doing  his  and  the  feeling  of 


the  importance  of  co-operation  makes 
every  task  a  pleasure  to  him,  of 
course  it's  necessary  to  have  tools 
and  equipment  suited  to  his  size,  and 
here  again  the  practical  toys  come 
into  use,  there  is  almost  no  end  of 
uses  for  the  small  wagon  and  wheel- 
barrow; these  with  the  toy  shovel, 
rake  and  hoe,  can  be  utilized  to  keep 
the  yard  free  from  litter  and  trash. 

Chips,  cobs  and  wood  can  be 
hauled  to  the  back  door  for  mother, 
and  if  a  nice  spicy,  brown  cooky,  and 
a  sunny  smile  from  mother  greets 
the  little  worker,  how  much  more 
easily  and  more  cheerfully  will  all 
these  tasks  be  done,  and  how  much 
happier  will  the  child  be  in  its  ef- 
forts to  help  mother,  if  these  efforts 
are  duly  appreciated  and  encouraged 
by  words  and  looks  of  praise.  It  is 
never  too  early  to  begin, training  our 
children  to  be  useful  men  and  wom- 
en, and  to  form  their  character  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  their  place 
in  the  scheme  of  life  and  be  able  to 
carry  on  successfully. 


PRAYER  AT  THE  TRAIL'S  BEGINNING 

By  Linnie  Parker 

As  I  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  moun-  Give   me  vision  that's  clearer  and 

tain  keener, 

And  gaze  at  the  peaks  I  must  scale,  And  strengthen  my  back  for  its  load  : 
Oh,  dear  God,  give  me  strength  not 


to  falter 
As  I  climb  up  the  rough,  rocky  trail ! 

All  life's  pathway  has  been  so  de- 
lightful— 
So  smooth  and  so  easy  before, 
That    my    feet,    unaccustomed    to 
climbing 


Give  me  courage  to  keep  right  on 

climbing — 
From  here  it  looks  hard,  but  I  know 
That  the  trail  will  grow  less  steep 

and  rugged 
With  each  forward  step  that  I  go ; 

Give  me  faith  in  the  One  who  created 


Have  thousands  of  perils  in  store.      This   steep  mountain-side   and   the 

trail — 
Give  my  feet  and  my  hands  that  firm      May  I  know  He  who  called  me  to 

sureness  climb  it 

They'll  need  for  this  dangerous  road,      Will  give  me  the  strength  not  to  fail ! 


Hidden  Worth 


By  Eva  Willes  Wangsgard 


AS  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Jesus  said  so  long  ago.  We  read 
but  we  do  not  always  act.  How  of- 
ten we  neglect  the  opportunity  be- 
fore us !  We,  like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
too  often  expect  a  beautiful  body  to 
cover  a  beautiful  soul.  Once,  in 
those  almost  forgotten  yesterdays, 
when  to  go  to  the  fair  at  the  county 
seat  was  an  adventure,  my  big  broth- 
er hired  a  rig  from  the  livery  stable 
and  traveled  the  eighteen  miles  to 
attend  the  fair.  When  he  returned 
he  brought  with  him  a  beautiful  ivy 
for  my  mother  who  was  a  lover  of 
house  plants. 

/^\NE  day,  mother  noticed  a  tiny 
plant,  so  wilted  and  starved- 
looking,  struggling  to  make  its  way 
beneath  the  ivy.  She  carefully  re- 
moved it  to  a  pot  of  its  own.  My 
brother  teased  her  heartily  for  de- 
voting more  time  and  attention  to 
the  foundling  than  to  the  beauty  he 
had  bought  for  her.  My  mother 
smiled  and  said,  "I  have  always  been 
intrigued  by  the  possibilities  in  ap- 
parently insignificant  things.  I  shall 
take  care  of  it  and  see  what  it  be- 
comes." 

As  time  went  by  the  tiny  thing  be- 
came a  plant  of  rare  beauty.  Al- 
though I  have  spent  much  time  in 
the  development  of  plants  in  my 
garden,  I  have  never  seen  its  like. 
It  was  some  kind  of  cactus  produc- 


ing enormous  scarlet  blossoms 
which  dripped  honey  in  such  quan- 
tities that  papers  had  to  be  spread 
beneath  it  to  protect  the  furnishings 
near  it.  At  one  time  it  carried  seven- 
teen brilliant  blossoms  and  was  a 
sight  worthy  of  anyone's  attention. 

"LJOW  often  among  our  fellows  is 
that  true  also!  How  many 
apparently  common  folk  have  hid- 
den possibilities  if  they  were  given 
more  encouragement !  How  many  of 
the  little  ones  intrusted  to  our  care 
may  be  among  the  world's  great, 
tomorrow  ?  How  many  Edisons  are 
we  pushing  aside,  in  our  impatience, 
because  we  do  not  understand  ?  How 
many  great  souls  among  our  humble 
neighbors  are  we  discouraging  be- 
cause their  great  worth  is  not  ap- 
parent ?  How  many  of  us  have  eyes 
and  see  not !  From  among  the  "least 
of  these"  came  Christ,  himself,  Soc- 
rates and  numerous  brethren. 

Tenderly,  thoughtfully,  patiently, 
let  us  care  for  the  little  ones  and  the 
humble  ones  among  us.  Our  great- 
est souls  may  wear  the  simplest 
forms : 

A  humble  lump  of  matted  earth 

Beside  a  paved  street  lay, 
Where  sun  could  shine  and  rain  could  fall, 

Where  rough  feet  trod  all  day. 

Men  marveled  when  a  tulip  bloomed 
From  that  poor  clod  one  morn ; 

Still,  was  it  not  from  common  clay 
The  Son  of   God  was  born? 


APPRECIATION 

By  Matilda  F.  Mortensen 

The  flowers,  dear  friend,  you  brought  me  yesterday 
Hath  taken  root,  and  clinging  tendrils  find 
Their  way  and  twine  around  my  heart. 
I  wonder  if  you  knew  the  words  they'd  say 
And  if  you  knew  the  meaning  they'd  impart. 
I  wonder  if  you  knew  their  value  in  their  art 
Of  healing  wounds  so  sore. 
And  if  you  knew,  they  would  not  die, 
But  bloom  afresh  each  day,  forever  more. 
I  wonder  if  you  knew  I  hungered  for  them,  too. 
And  if  you  knew  I'd  know  their  worth 
The  flowers  that  came  from  you. 
And  if  I  knew  the  message  they  did  bear 
From  You.    With  others  I  should  share 
Prolific  bloom  and  lasting  fragrance  sweet 
To  help  them  on  as  you  did  me. 
And  when  I  close  my  eyes  in  that  last  sleep 
'Twill  help  me  cross  the  way,  the  flowers  you  sent. 
The  flowers  we  love  today 
Encouragement 


EARTH'S  SYMPHONY 

By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 

Earth  is  replete  with  sunshine  now, 

And  blossoms  riot  on  the  bough ; 

Out  of  its  frozen  sleep  the  stream 

Leaps  singing  where  its  banks  are  green 

And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hill 

Flashes  the  gold  of  daffodil ; 

The  valleys  wake  to  bursts  of  song 

As  the  soaring  lark  his  notes  prolong. 

Over  the  dew  of  morning  grass 

The  harmony  of  colors  pass 

Mirrored  in  each  crystal  prism 

Reflecting  life  and  light  and  rhythm. 

But  oh,  the  glory  over  all 

And  oh,  the  glory  in  it  all 

Is,  "Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen !" 


CHILD  OF  THE  HAND-CART  TRAIN 

By  Camilla  Woodbury  Judd 

I  see  her  trudging  down  the  dusty  trail, 
Struggling  to  keep  within  the  hand-cart's  sight, 
A  girl-child,  knowing  anguish  and  travail, 
Clasping  the  hand  of  baby  brother  tight — 
Or  on  her  back  the  loving  burden  bore, 
Her  faithful  little  feet  so  tired  and  sore. 

I  hear  her  singing  down  the  silent  wind, 
Singing  to  the  creaking  of  hand-cart  wheels ; 
Cheering  the  lagging  feet  that  fall  behind, 
A  song  of  faith  and  courage  as  she  kneels 
To  smile  into  a  little  tear-stained  face, 
And  heal  its  heartache  with  her  childish  grace. 

Sighing  and  praying  when  all  is  still ; 
Beseeching  God  in  His  mercy  and  might, 
To  heal  her  father  stricken  so  ill ; 
Dear  little  body  o'erburdened  with  care, 
Tomorrow  the  weight  of  the  load  must  share. 

I  see  her  lending  her  childish  might, 

Pushing  the  cart  on  its  tortuous  way 

For  her  gentle  mother,  broken  and  white, 

Alone  in  the  traces  must  toil  today ; 

Dear  God,  give  me  just  one  note  of  that  song, 

Of  the  spirit  that  led  her  feet  along. 

I  see  her  sobbing  by  the  campfire's  glare, 
Piling  it  higher  with  trembling  hand ; 
For  baby,  left  to  the  children's  care, 
Is  lost  in  the  treacherous  timberland ; 
And  her  father,  weak  from  fever  and  pain, 
Is  searching  and  praying  and  calling  in  vain. 

I  can  see  him  standing  so  gaunt  and  tall, 
While  her  mother  pins  'round  him,  a  bright  wool  shawl — 
"If  you  find  him  dead — wrap  him  tenderly, 
If  alive,  a  signal  wave  to  me," 
And  breathing  a  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done," 
Alone  he  faces  the  rising  sun. 

I  see  her  keep  watch  by  the  dimming  trail, 
Three  days  have  passed  and  her  tired  eyes  fill ; 
But  the  faith  within  her  will  never  fail, 
When  lo — from  the  top  of  a  distant  hill 
Glimmering  faint  in  the  sunset's  glow, 
A  bright  wool  shawl  waves  to  and  fro. 
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I  see  her  kneeling — words  cannot  tell, 

The  sweet  soul  gratitude,  given  birth ; 

Someone  is  singing,  "All  is  Well," 

And  she  falls  alseep  on  her  bed  of  earth. 

Kind  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  she  I  can  claim, 

As  my  mother — child  of  the  hand-cart  train. 


MOTHER 

By  Bertha  M.  Rosvear 

God  has  given  us  blessings  far  more  than  our  share, 

Since  He  placed  us  on  earth  here  to  live ; 
But  to  crown  all  the  rest  He  has  graciously  given 

The  most  priceless  He  ever  could  give, 
Though  He  carefully  searched  through  the  Heavens  and  earth 

He  never  could  find  such  another. 
To  each  He  has  given  that  which  we  love  best, 

A  wonderful,  wonderful  Mother. 

No  one  else  so  lovingly,  patiently  would 

Have  tended  our  long  baby  years ; 
With  unceasing  vigilance  watched,  day  and  night, 

To  shield,  lest  some  danger  come  near. 
No  one  else  humbly,  earnestly  would  have  prayed 

For  patience  to  teach  us  aright 
The  laws  of  rectitude,  virtue,  and  truth 

So  pleasing  in  God's  holy  sight. 

So,  too,  as  we  came  to  maturer  estate 

Her  sympathy,  guidance,  and  love, 
As  a  sweet  benediction,  inspiring  fell 

'Round  our  lives,  as  a  light  from  above. 
And  though  oft  we  were  thoughtless,  and  grieved  her,  'tis  true, 

Perhaps  caused  her  much  sorrow  and  pain, 
Her  faith  never  faltered,  her  love,  still  as  true, 

Brought  us  back  to  our  senses  again. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee,  for  this  Holy  day, 

So  different  from  any  other ; 
And  sincerely  our  honor,  and  homage  we  pay, 

Each  one,  to  his  own  dearest  Mother. 
We  ask  Thee  to  bless  her,  and  keep  her  from  harm, 

That  she  may  continue  to  be 
Our  loving  companion,  inspiring  us  on 

To  Heaven,  to  Glory,  To  Thee.. 
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Help  Me  To  Live 

By  Leona  F.  Forsgren 

Lord,  help  me  live  that  I  may  grow  more  kindly, 
My  faith  in  Thee  grow  stronger  day  by  day ; 
Help  me  to  be  sincere  and  true  and  humble 
That  Thou  wilt  hear  my  pleadings  when  I  pray. 

Help  me,  dear  Lord,  to  hear  and  see  things  clearly, 
Refrain  from  judging  where  I  can  not  see; 
Help  me  to  ease  the  lonely  heart  that's  aching, 
To  comfort  those  who're  deprived  of  sympathy. 
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And  have  a  heart  that  feels  another's  woe ; 
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From  thoughts  of  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  be  free. 

For  life's  way,  at  its  best,  is  long  and  lonely, 
So  help  me,  Lord,  to  keep  love  in  my  soul, 
Help  me  to  e'er  hold  kindness  in  my  keeping, 
And  set  the  "love  of  others"  as  my  goal. 
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The  Radiance  of  a  New  Day 

By  Joseph  Quinney,  Jr. 

THE  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  vision  to  see  the  good  and  the  wis- 
radiant  with  hope,  it  brings  dom  of  the  past  and  invites  us  into 
me  faith  and  the  glow  of  the  portals  of  the  just, 
love.  The  yester-years  are  closed,  The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra- 
they  are  forever  closed  and  passed  diant  with  the  joy  of  everlasting 
beyond  the  power  of  my  control,  all  friends.  They  are  the  priceless  gifts 
I  have  of  them  are  memories.  But  of  God,  and  are  the  ones  who  believe 
this  new  day  is  radiant,  it  gives  me  in  us  and  we  in  them.  They  hold 
strength  to  reach  its  close  with  un-  our  gift  of  trust  and  in  them  reside 
faltering  step,  yea,  undaunted  cour-  the  holy  love  of  confidence.  Every 
age.  beautiful  thought  we  know,  every 
The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra-  precious  sentiment  we  feel  shines  out 
diant  with  the  light  of  God,  indeed,  of  them  in  radiance  and  the  glow 
'That  which  is  of  God  is  light,  and  of  light  is  with  them.  They  are 
this  light  groweth  brighter  and  the  jewels  of  the  ages, 
brighter  until  the  perfect  day."  So  The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra- 
says  the  Seer  of  this  new  day.  This  diant  with  the  gift  of  gratitude.  It 
holy  light  of  truth  belongs  to  God,  it  glows  with  light  and  splendor.  The 
is  the  glory  of  His  presence  and  the  message  of  this  new  day  is  cheerful- 
saving  power  of  His  beloved  Son.  It  ness,  calm  courage  and  good  will.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  life  and  the  tells  us  of  the  Christ.  It  bids  us 
song  of  our  salvation.  This  new  live  without  hate,  envy  and  jealousy, 
day  is  the  light  of  truth.  and  move  forward  in  the  sacred  path 
The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra-  of  trust  and  radiate  life  with  all 
diant  with  exalted  thought.  I  look  that's  fine,  beautiful  and  soul  satis- 
up  to  a  power  above  to  guide  and  fying. 

give  light,  it's  my  day  to  pray,  to  The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra- 

think  and  meditate,   to  have    God  diant  with  vision  of  the  perfect  gifts 

know  my  heart  and  song ;  it  is  the  of  God.    "The  path  of  truth,  higher 

power  of  Him  who  loves  and  gives,  living,  truer  development  in  every 

This  new  day  belongs  to  me,  it  is  phase  of  life  is  never  shut  from  the 

my  day  of  thought.  individual  until  he  closes  it  himself." 

The  dawn  of  this  new  day  is  ra-  Ah ;  this  day  of  all  great  days  has 

diant   with  promise    of    new   born  dawned,   it   is   the  golden   day  and 

truth,  it's  the  holy  torch  that  lights  belongs  to  God,  to  bring  it  to  a  close 

the  way  to  eternal  things  and  reveals  with  all  that's  fine  in  life  and  to 

to  us  God's  great  gifts,  it  gives  us  crown  it  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 


Mrs,  Benson  Takes  a  Hand 

In  Which  Pastry  Wins  Over  "Pothooks" 

By  Ivy  W .  Stone 

MR.  BENSON,  affectionately  go  to  the  night  club,  and  I'll  go  to  bed 
known  to  his  many  friends  at  nine  and  get  up  at  five." 
as  "The  Judge"  was  still  ex- 
ploring the  wilds  of  the  Salmon  ^PHUS  it  happened  that  at  seven 
River.  As  the  children  laughingly  o'clock  on  a  dark,  drizzling  No- 
remarked  he  was  enjoying  a  "wife-  vember  night,  Mrs.  Benson  stood  at 
less  honeymoon,"  riding  over  rapids  the  window  of  her  darkened  parlor, 
in  a  rubber  boat,  hunting  beavers  with  her  hands  cupped  against  the 
and  bears  with  movie  camera,  and  pane,  and  deliberately  eavesdropped, 
generally  roughing  it  in  the  wild  She  felt  a  sense  of  guilt,  but  reasoned 
region.  But  though  it  left  Mrs.  Ben-  that  the  cause  justified  the  act.  Out 
son  alone  at  nights,  she  vehemently  under  the  sturdy  old  oak  tree  that  her 
rejected  the  suggestions  of  the  chil-  Grandfather  Pace  had  planted  fully 
dren  that  she  board  around  with  them  fifty  years  before,  a  young  girl  was 
until  their  father's  return.  waiting.     Keen  intuition  told  Mrs. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  she  cried  Benson  that  something  was  wrong 
indignantly.  "Why  should  I  be  with  this  trysting  place.  For  several 
afraid  to  stay  alone  ?  Only  guilty  nights  now,  the  girl  had  come  first ; 
folks  are  afraid,  and  I  have  no  trou-  later  a  man  had  appeared,  and  about 
bled  conscience.  I  shall  enjoy  the  nine  o'clock  they  had  gone  their  sep- 
peace  and  quiet.  Besides,  I  would  arate  ways.  But  tonight,  Mrs.  Ben- 
have  to  come  traipsing  back  to  feed  son  was  filled  with  apprehension, 
the  canary,  and  water  the  plants  and  The  girl  carried  a  small  handbag,  and 
cover  the  chrysanthemums,  and  just  that  meant  flight,  with  the  all  too 
what  would  poor  old  blind  Samson  frequent  clandestine  marriage  with 
do  without  me?"  This  last  state-  years  of  regret  to  follow.  Why 
ment  was  a  true  climax  to  her  argu-  couldn't  young  girls,  like  their  older 
ment ;  for  the  six  Benson  children,  mothers,  understand  that  men  who 
in  spite  of  marriage  and  responsi-  meet  girls  secretly  on  dark,  secluded 
bility,  loved  "Old  Samson"  indul-  corners  mean  only  harm?  Un- 
gently.  ashamed,    Mrs.    Benson    kept    her 

"Well,  be  sure  to  lock  your  doors  hands  cupped  at  the  window.     The 

as  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  and  keep  the  young  girl  paced  nervously  back  and 

windows  latched  and  draw  the  blinds  forth  under  the  protection  offered 

before  you  turn  on  the  lights.     No  by  the  wide  spreading  boughs, 

use  in  inviting  trouble,  and  this  de-  How  could  she   stop  this   elope- 

pression  has  made  people  desperate,  ment?     How    could  she  save    this 

Paste  all  our  telephone  numbers  on  girl?     How  could   she  expose  this 

the  wall,  so  if  you  are  molested — "  vulture?      These    questions    raced 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ben-  through  Mrs.   Benson's  brain  with 

son,  chafing  under  the  supervision  of  lightning  rapidity,  and  then  the  great 

her  too  solicitous  children.    "I  won't  inspiration  came.     "Keep  the  house 

eat  pie  after  midnight,  and  I  won't  in    darkness   until   your   blinds   are 
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drawn,"  the  children  had  admon-  with  her  large,  expressive  brown 
ished.  Quickly  she  turned  off  the  eyes,  stood  self  accused  before  the 
one  light  shining  in  the  kitchen,  older  woman.  "Mercy  Child!"  Mrs. 
Guided  by  a  small  flash  light,  she  Benson  raised  her  own  voice  to  corn- 
ran  to  the  basement  meter  box  and  pete  with  the  radio  as  she  hastily 
pulled  the  switch.  Retracing  her  drew  the  blinds,  "The  Good  Lord 
steps  she  turned  on  every  globe  in  must  have  sent  you  this  way  tonight, 
the  house,  and  set  the  radio  at  top  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my 
volume.  The  bed  lights,  the  sink  life."  Even  above  the  radio,  she 
lights,  the  little  clusters,  over  the  fire  caught  the  echo  of  a  louder  honking 
place,  the  six  bridge  lamps,  even  both  on  that  car. 

porch  drops  were  included.     Every  "I'm      running      away,      cousin 

blind  was  rolled  to  the  top.    Again  Agnes,"  little  Frances  spoke  in  the 

she  found  the  meter  box  and  pushed  calm  even  tones  of  a  person  who  has 

up  the  switch.     Instantly  the  house  burned    all    his    bridges.      "Father 

was  flooded  with  brilliancy.    Quick-  locked  me  in  my  room  and  said  I 

ly  Mrs.  Benson  ran  through  the  illu-  couldn't  come  out  until  I  promised  to 

minated    rooms,    swung    wide    the  learn    shorthand    and    spelling    and 

front  door,  and  cried  out  loudly  to  typewriting.     He  says  I  have  to  be- 

the  night,  the  darkness,  and  the  little  come  a  good  court  reporter.     So  I 

slip  of  a  girl  waiting  under  the  old  put  some  things  into  my  bag,  climbed 

oak  tree.  out  the  window,  and  I'm  to  meet  Mr. 

"Help!    Fire!    Murder!    Police!  Howard  under  your  oak  tree." 

Burglars!  Robbers!  Murder!"    She  From  a  rare  wisdom  gained  from 

acted  hysterical  and  ran  straight  to  rearing   her  own  half  dozen,    Mrs. 

the  astonished  girl  and  grabbed  her  Benson  did  not  scold  or  disapprove, 

convulsively.    "O  come  and  help  me  She  smiled  encouragingly  and  Fran- 

— there  are  robbers  in  my  home — I  ces  continued, 

am  a  defenseless  old  woman — I  dare  "Mr.  Howard's  older  than  I  am. 

not  go  in  again — they  will  be  alarmed  but  he's  going  to  take  me  to  Kansas 

when  they  see  two  of  us !     Hurry !  City  to  live  with  his  sister  until  he 

My  sterling  silver !     My  diamond  gets  his  divorce,  and  then  we  can  be 

rings !"     She    literally  grabbed    the  married.     I  never  could  be  a  good 

astonished  girl  and  pulled  her  up  the  reporter,  Cousin  Agnes,  but  I  could 

walk,  up  the  steps,  into  the  house,  just  be  a  wonderful  cook !" 

as  the  headlights  of  a  slowly  cruis-  "Reporter !     Fiddlesticks !"   Mrs. 

ing  car  turned  down  the  street  from  Benson's  voice  spoke  her  contempt 

the  highway.    Once  in  the  house,  the  for  such  a  profession.    "No  normal 

raucous  tones  of  the  rampant  radio  girl  wants  to  hang  around  a  court 

drowned  the  guarded  honking  of  the  house,  taking  the  testimony  of  thieves 

car  that  had  stopped  opposite  the  old  and    foreigners,  and  the  airing    of 

oak  tree.  family  linen,  and  the  haranguing  of 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  lawyers  and  the  evasions  and  lies  and 
other  for  the  first  time.  To  her  manipulations  that  make  up  the  mod- 
astonishment,  Mrs.  Benson  recog-  ern  court  room.  The  Judge  gets 
nized  young  Frances  Pace,  the  eigh-  fed  up  with  it  aplenty.  But  cook- 
teen  year  old  daughter  of  her  cousin  ing  is  different.  A  woman  can  take 
Francis  Pace,  whose  wife  had  died  pride  in  a  golden  brown  loaf  of  bread, 
when  this  only  child  was  born.  The  and  a  beautiful  salad  is  a  joy  for- 
beautiful,  slight,  ultra  feminine  girl,  ever." 
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"Father  says  I  have  to  be  a  report- 
er. He  says  it  was  disappointment 
enough  to  have  his  only  child  a  girl, 
and  that  I  must  make  amends  for 
that  short  coming  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. It's  his  ambition  to  have  the 
court  reporter  of  Lesson  county  a 
member  of  the  Pace  family  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  He  says  his  father 
was  a  pioneering  sheriff,  his  grand- 
father the  first  judge,  and  he's  been 
the  court  reporter  for  forty  years. 
I  have  to  carry  on — " 

"Reporters  are  becoming  passe. 
Already  they're  like  a  horse  and  sur- 
ry  on  the  city  streets.  The  Judge 
says  it's  only  a  matter  of  sentiment 
that  keeps  your  father  there  now. 
They  don't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings. 
Machines  are  taking  the  place  of 
court  reporters,  and  your  father 
ought  to  be  told." 

"Father  is  teaching  me  himself. 
The  good  old  dependable  system  of 
logical  phonetics.  It  was  invented 
by  Pittman  &  Howard,  'p,  b,  t,  d,  ch, 
ja,  k,  f,  v,  ith,  z,  ish,'  she  chanted 
in  a  listless  monotone.  'The  same 
sign  above  the  line,  on  the  line,  and 
under  the  line  means  three  different 
words.  If  you  make  a  mark  heavy 
it's  one  thing,  and  if  it's  light  it's 
another.  Half  length  is  one  word — 
full  length  another.  There  are  just 
hundreds  of  vowels  like  *e,  a,  aw, 
awe,  o,  oo ;  we,  wa,  waw,  way,  wo, 
woo.  It's  worse  than  Chinese  and 
Russian  and  Hindu,  all  mixed  to- 
gather.  I  hate  it  and  I  hate  a  type- 
writer, but  I  love  to  cook!  I  don't 
want  to  run  away  and  get  married 
either,  but  it  seemed  the  only  thing 
to  do."  She  opened  the  old-fash- 
ioned reticule  that  had  belonged  to 
her  mother  and  dumped  a  tooth- 
brush, wash  cloth  and  her  mother's 
portrait  onto  the  table.  "I  guess  I 
didn't  bring  much,"  she  finished 
lamely. 

"Frances  Elsie  Pace,"  Mrs.  Ben- 


son faced  the  half  defiant,  half  hys- 
terical girl  and  spoke  frankly.  "If 
I  will  be  a  bulwark  against  your 
father;  if  I  will  make  him  let  you 
be  a  normal  girl,  with  ribbons  and 
friends  and  parties ;  if  you  never 
have  to  write  another  one  of  those 
stupid  pothooks ;  if  he  will  promise 
to  let  you  grow  into  a  lovely  wom- 
anly woman,  instead  of  a  poor  make- 
shift for  a  son;  will  you,  will  you 
stay  with  me  tonight,  and  forget  the 
man  you  expected  to  meet?" 

For  answer  the  doorbell  rang  and 
the  girl  turned  pallid.  "O,"  she  cried 
as  the  pent  up  tears  coursed  down 
her  cheeks ;  "O,  don't  let  him  see  me ; 
don't  let  him  in ;  I  don't  want  to  run 
away.  I'd  like  to  make  a  cake  with 
pink  icing  and  a  lemon  pie !" 

Mrs.  Benson  pushed  her  into  the 
bedroom,  and  stalked  majestically 
toward  the  front  door.  Momentarily 
she  longed  for  the  little  pearl  handled 
pistol  that  had  served  so  effectively  a 
short  while  before.  But  whatever 
her  inward  fear,  none  of  it  was  evi- 
dent as  she  looked  boldly  at  the  man 
who  waited  on  the  porch. 

"Good  evening  Madam."  His 
manner  was  certainly  suave.  "I  was 
expecting  to  meet  a  friend  out  under 
this  tree,  and  she,  that  is,  my  friend 
isn't  there.  Did  you,  by  any  chance, 
see  her?" 

"Girls  who  meet  men  after  dark 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
me,"  answered  Mrs.  Benson  stiffly. 
The  door  closed,  and  she  breathed  a 
silent  prayer  that  she  had  not  actually 
lied.  Again  she  cupped  her  hands 
against  the  pane  and  peered  into  the 
night,  until  she  heard  the  welcome 
purr  of  the  disappearing  car. 

H^HEY  slept  together,  and  Mrs. 
Benson  got  out  the  pink  silk 
spread  and  the  hand  embroidered 
sheets.  They  talked  far  into  the 
night  of  foolish,  girlish  pranks  and 
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ideals ;  of  the  latest  fashions  and  the 
new  popular  color  "honey  dew ;" 
Mrs.  Benson  quoted  recipes  for 
cookies  and  cakes ;  told  of  her  first 
wifely  failures.  Finally,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  the  youthful  Frances 
Elsie  Pace  fell  asleep,  her  face  pil- 
lowed against  an  old  waxen  doll  that 
Mrs.  Benson  had  resurrected.  "I 
never  had  a  beautiful  big  doll,"  she 
admitted  sleepily.  "I  guess  it  looks 
silly  to  you,  but  I'd  love  to  take  this 
doll  and  dress  it.  Father  says  dolls 
are  silly,  and  he  bought  me  a  type- 
writer when  I  was  ten.  'a,  s,  d,  f ,  g ; 
h,  j,  k,  1,  ;'  "  she  muttered,  her  slen- 
der fingers  tapping  against  the  pillow 
in  the  typist's  ritual  until  blessed  re- 
lief came  from  the  realms  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

HpHE  next  morning  Mrs.  Benson 
called  upon  her  cousin  Francis 
Pace  at  an  extremely  early  hour.  She 
had  alwyays  resented  his  dogmatic 
manner  of  sweeping  all  obstacles 
aside  to  achieve  a  desired  end,  but 
this  treatment  of  his  daughter  was 
just  too  much. 

"I  want  to  see  your  daughter 
Elsie/'  she  announced,  purposely  us- 
ing the  second  name  which  had  been 
her  mother's. 

"Francis  Pace,  known  as  the 
state's  finest,  most  accurate  court 
stenographer  bowed  deeply,  and  bid 
his  cousin  be  seated. 

"My  daughter  Frances  is  doing 
penance  in  her  room.  I  locked  her 
in  last  night,  because  she  defied  my 
orders.  She  refused  to  take  her 
shorthand  lesson." 

"You'd  better  see  if  she's  still 
there."  Mrs.  Benson  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile.  Francis  deserved  to 
suffer  intensively,  for  a  while. 
Something  in  her  manner  and  voice 
told  him  that  all  was  not  right.  He 
pulled  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  with 
ramrod  erectness  walked  sedately  up- 


stairs. Mrs.  Benson  heard  his  dig- 
nified tread  over  the  carpeted  floor 
to  the  unused  bed,  where  the  fleeing 
girl  had  pinned  her  brief  note.  Then 
came  steps,  hurried,  tumbling,  minus 
all  dignity,  as  Francis,  wildly  wav- 
ing the  crumpled  note,  almost  tum- 
bled down  the  stairs. 

"She's  gone !"  he  cried  dramatic- 
ally. "My  daughter  has  run  away ! 
My  reputation  is  ruined!  My  am- 
bitions are  blighted !  My  aspirations 
are  foiled !  My  shame  will  be  broad- 
cast over  the  land !"  He  dropped  into 
his  office  chair  and  laid  his  head  upon 
his  desk. 

In  wise  silence  Mrs.  Benson  let 
him  suffer.  Finally  as  his  self  pity 
waned  slightly  she  asked : 

"Now  that  you  realize  what  will 
happen  to  you,  suppose  we  decide 
what  has  happened  to  Elsie  ?" 

"I'll  track  the  villian  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  I'll  contact  the  sheriffs 
in  every  state ;  I'll  have  him  brought 
back  for  trial  under  the  Mann  act; 
I'll—" 

"And  you  can  record  the  court 
proceedings  for  the  entire  case,"  add- 
ed Mrs.  Benson,  wickedly  cruel. 

When  she  felt  he  had  suffered 
enough  she  went  on :  "Thanks  to 
the  good  old  oak  tree  planted  by  our 
mutual  grandfather,  and  the  good 
Lord  making  me  a  meddlesome  wom- 
an, your  daughter  is  in  my  kitchen 
at  this  very  minute,  making  cakes 
and  pies  and  candy.  She's  probably 
burned  her  fingers,  and  forgotten  the 
baking  powder,  and  drowned  her 
miller,  and  used  every  pot  and  pan 
in  the  cupboards,  but  she's  having  a 
wonderful  time  learning  to  cook." 

"Leaving  to  cook!"  mocked  Fran- 
cis Pace,  feeling  his  dignity  being 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  designing 
women.  "Any  moron  can  learn  to 
cook.  My  child  shall  be  a  famous 
court  reporter;  she  will  learn  to 
transcribe  the  testimony  of  aliens; 
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she  will  attain  a  world  record  for 
typing ;  she  will  carry  the  name  of 
Pace  to  glory — " 

"Then  you  shouldn't  have  married 
a  pretty,  little  clinging  vine  type  of 
woman  who  breathed  femininity.  I 
fear  you  know  more  about  law  than 
you  do  about  eugenics,  Francis,"  she 
admonished.  "Now  I  want  your 
check  for  two  hundred  dollars,"  she 
added  nonchalantly.  "Elsie  and  I  are 
going  shopping  this  afternoon.  She 
is  to  have  a  formal  gown  with  gold 
slippers;  a  complete  tennis  outfit 
from  balls  to  the  swankiest  suit  the 
town  boasts ;  we  will  look  up  a  music- 
teacher,  and  you  can  unlock  the  pi- 
ano and  have  it  tuned ;  she  is  to  have 
an  ivory  bedroom  suite,  with  pink 
silk  drapes  and  bedspread,  and  a  rose- 
colored  rug,  and  she  is  to  go  to  a  co- 
educational college  this  next  year. 
You've  tampered  with  Nature  long 
enough,  Francis  Pace.  The  good 
Lord  meant  her  to  be  a  woman,  or 
He  wouldn't  have  created  her  as  one. 
Court  reporter!"  Mrs.  Benson  waved 
her  hands  to  show  her  contempt. 

"And  if  I  refuse  your  foolish  re- 
quest," began  Francis  the  capable, 
who  had  never  been  crossed. 

"She'd  do  better  at  her  second  at- 
tempt to  run  away,"  warned  Mrs. 
Benson.  "This  gloomy  old  house, 
with  your  antique  mahogany  and 
horsehair  furniture  is  enough  to  turn 
any  girl  away  from  home.  I  believe 
you  got  it  out  of  the  ark!     Elsie'll 


be  the  light  of  this  home  if  you'll  on- 
ly let  her ;  she'll  be  sunshine  and 
moonbeams,  and  rippling  laughter 
and  happiness  and  youth ;  she'll  keep 
you  young  and  open  the  door  to  true 
living  for  you  both.  I  gave  her  my 
word,  she'd  never  have  to  write  an- 
other pothook,  and  a  Pace,  you  know 
Francis,  never  breaks  his  word." 

"Are  you  sure  the  two  hundred 
dollars  will  be  enough?"  meekly 
asked  Francis.  He  would  show  this 
assertive,  dominating  cousin  of  his 
that  he  could  be  a  good  loser. 

"While  we're  shopping  you  can 
box  up  her  typewriter  until  she  goes 
away  to  college ;  and  incidentally, 
Francis,  'Pittman's  Compendium  of 
Phonetic  Symbols'  would  make  an 
excellent  blaze  in  your  parlor  grate 
this  evening.     It's  rather  cool." 

npHAT  night  Mrs.  Benson  did  not 
need  the  admonition  of  her  chil- 
dren to  draw  the  blinds  and  retire 
early.  Her  feet  ached ;  she  had  visit- 
ed every  smart  shop  and  every  furni- 
ture store  in  the  entire  town.  She 
had  even  tried  out  the  tennis  racket 
in  her  own  back  yard.  Mentally 
happy,  she  was  physically  exhausted, 
and  was  well  tucked  in  bed  when  her 
daughters  arrived. 

"I'm  tired  because  I  was  up  most 
of  the  night  with  a  burglar,"  wa.« 
the  enigmatic  information  she  grudg- 
ingly gave  to  their  solicitous  ques- 
tionings. 


Feet  Above  Clay 

By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 


DON'T  know  why  you  insist  on 
staying  with  them.  I'm  not 
going  places  to  be  stared  at 
— or  pitied." 

"Oh,  Sam.  They  don't  do  that. 
There  are  too  many  like  us  for  that. 
Besides  I  am  a  class  leader." 

"Go  on — go  on.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  suggest  you  quit  before  you 
are  dropped  as  you  were  at  the  club." 

"Sam.  How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing?  I  don't  think — ." 

"Good  thing.  It's  more  comfort- 
able to  not.  All  I  have  done  the 
last  three  months  is  think."  He  push- 
ed his  plate  away  with  sharp  dis- 
taste and  rose  from  the  table.  "I 
wish  I  was  stupid  so  I  couldn't 
think."  Lucy  followed  him  into 
their  small  sitting  room. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  bitter, 
dear." 

"Bitter."  Sam  Peters  gave  a  short 
hard  laugh.  He  waved  his  arm  to 
indicate  the  small  room,  the  shabby 
furniture.  "Twenty  years  of  hoping 
and  planning  and  working  and  it 
nets  us — this.  The  trouble  with  you 
is  you  don't  recognize  a  snub  when 
you  get  one.  Get  this.  I  am  coming 
home  with  work  this  evening  or  I 
am  not  coming.  Do  you  hear?  I 
am  not  coming.  No  man  is  better 
than  one  who  can't  provide." 

"Sam — ■",  but  he  was  gone  bang- 
ing the  door  to  behind  him. 

Lucy  stood  paralyzed.  It  would 
do  no  good  to  talk  to  him.  He  would- 
n't listen.  He  could  not  hear  with 
that  hard  glitter  in  his  eye.  Only 
once  before  in  their  twenty  years 
of  married  life  had  she  seen  it.  She 
had  not   forgotten  the   least   detail 


of   that  time.     There   was   nothing 
she  could  do. 

^yrrHERE  is  the  dessert  ?"  From 
the  dining  room  came  the 
question  of  her  twelve  and  fourteen 
year  old  boys. 

"Never  mind  the  dessert,"  Rita 
told  her  brothers.  "You  are  lucky 
to  get  stew  these  days.  Can  the 
remarks  about  it,  too.  Here  are 
your  caps." 

The  door  slammed  and  they  were 
gone.  Lucy  turned  back  to  the  din- 
ing room.  Rita  was  so  brusk,  so — 
so  brittle  but  her  tone  left  no  place 
for  self  pity.  She  looked  up  as  her 
mother  came  into  the  room. 

"He  is  gone." 

"I  heard.  But  after  all,  Moms,  he 
is  right.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
struggling.  We  are  poor  white  trash 
now  and  we  might  as  well  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea." 

"Where's  Annise?  Didn't  she 
come  home  for  lunch?" 

"In  on  her  bed." 

The  mother  went  into  the  small 
stuffy  room.  Face  down  on  her 
pillow  lay  her  first-born. 

"Annise." 

No  answer. 

"Annise,  come  eat,  dear.  You 
will  be  late  to  school." 

"Not  going.  Not  ever  again." 
The  tones  though  muffled  were  bit- 
ter. 

Taking  the  girl  by  the  shoulders 
Lucy  turned  her.  "Annise,  are  you 
ill?" 

"Please,  Mother.  The  white  hurt 
face  turned  again  to  the  pillow. 
Lucy  rose  heavily. 
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E)  ACK  at  the  table  she  stopped 
again.  In  a  high-chair  by  the 
window  little  crippled  Marie  sat, 
drumming  endlessly  with  a  spoon. 
Rita  was  hurridly  piling  the  dishes 
together. 

"What  happened  to  Annise?" 

Rita  seemed  about  to  not  answer. 
Then  she  gave  the  knives  and  forks 
she  held  a  vicious  throw.  They  fell 
with  a  clatter  among  the  dishes. 

"They  gave  her  the  air.  The  crowd 
I  mean.  Beth  didn't  invite  her  to  her 
party  and  Jim  is  taking  Enid 
Crowe." 

Suddenly  Lucy's  legs  buckled  un- 
der her.     She  groped  for  a  chair. 

"But,  Rita,  she  has  counted  on  it 
so.  This  being  her  last  year  and 
all."  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  say  that  this  meant  Annise's  last 
contact  with  the  old  crowd.  "She 
has  never  been  left  out  before.  She 
even  made  over  her  dress." 

"So  what  ?"  Rita  gave  her  mother 
a  swift  glance  as  she  passed  taking 
the  dishes  to  the  kitchen.  "And,  of 
course,"  as  she  came  back,  "It  would 
be  that  snooty  Enid  Jim  is  taking." 
Her  tone  sharpened.  "Ann  is  crazy. 
Catch  me  losing  tears  over  a  high- 
hat  crowd.  As  I  said  before  we  have 
come  down  in  the  world  and  we 
might  as  well  get  acquainted  with 
the  idea." 

"Rita,"  Lucy  sat  suddenly  erect. 
"You  are  not  still  going — you  are 
not—?" 

"At  least,"  Rita  interrupted,  "he 
doesn't  spoil  his  face  being  demo- 
cratic when  he  finds  out  where  I  live. 
Nor  does  he  lift  his  eyebrows  over 
my  clothes." 

"No  one  in  the  ward  does  that." 

"Oh,  no  ?  Have  it  your  own  way. 
Mother,  dear,  you  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
In  the  meantime  I  am  going  to 
Crows  Nest  with  Buzz  tonight." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  kitchen 
door.    Rita  gave  her1  mother  a  swift 


kiss,  snatched  her  books  and  sped 
out  through  the  front. 

J"   UCY  went  to  the  door. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  Come 
in." 

"No."  The  other  woman  waited 
on  the  steps.  "I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  I'll  keep  Marie  while  you  go  to 
meeting." 

"Meeting?  That's  right,  but  I 
am  not  going." 

"You  are  not  going?  What  hap- 
pened ?" 

"Nothing — and  everything." 

Over  the  visitor's  face  came  a  look 
of  alarm.  She  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  gulped,  and  then  blurted  out. 

"Don't  you  dare  let  it  get  you 
down,  Lucy  Peters.  A  year  ago  I 
wouldn't  have  dared  to — to — take 
help.  I  took  pride  in  my  home  and 
family.  Look  at  us  now.  We  gave 
up  everything.  I  couldn't  take  it. 
Don't  you  dare  do  that.  You  go," 
she  demanded  fiercely  "teach  your 
class.    Give  Marie  to  me." 

"Alright,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"I  will  go  this  time  but  I  will  tell 
the  President  to  get  someone  in  my 
place.  And  I  will  appreciate  your 
taking  care  of  Marie.  It  takes  me 
so  long  to  walk  when  I  have  to  wheel 
her." 

E>  ACK  in  the  sitting  room  Lucy 
dropped  into  a  chair.  The  clock 
on  the  radio  ticked  loudly.  Minutes 
were  passing.  Years  were  passing. 
In  this  small  strange-feeling  house 
the  years  came  tumbling  about  her 
bringing  with  them  the  wreck  of  her 
hopes,  her  dreams,  her  sense  of 
well-being.  Life  had  hit  them  and 
as  Mrs.  Smith  had  said  they  could- 
n't take  it.  Why  ?  She  didn't  know. 
Sam  had  done  all  a  man  could  do. 
They  had  been  lucky  to  trade  their 
equity  in  their  home  for  a  larger 
equity  in  this  small  place.  If  they 
had  to  they  could  sell  the  radio  as 
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they  had  the  other  good  furniture. 
People  had  been  happy  before  radios 
were  invented.  Some  people  in 
small  houses  were  happy  and  con- 
tented now.  It  must  be  her  fault. 
Women  were  responsible  for  the 
spirit  of  their  homes.  If  she  had 
done  her  part  right  they  could  laugh 
at  disappointments  and  heart  aches. 
Why  hadn't  she?      ' 

Rising  she  dressed  mechanically 
and  taking  her  magazine  and  papers 
left  the  house.  Left  the  unwashed 
dishes.  Left  a  tight-lipped  girl  face 
down  on  her  pillow.  When  she  got 
back  they  would  still  be  there  but 
would  Sam? 

/^\UTSIDE  the  air  was  balmy. 
From  the  apple  tree  by  the 
house  a  robin  was  pouring  a  song  of 
gladness  into  a  world  that  was  all 
wrong.  Yesterday  there  had  been 
a  rain.  It  had  left  the  inside  cool 
but  outside  there  was  a  lingering  of 
spring.  Spring  was  the  time  for 
hope  and  beginnings.  Some  times 
it  was  for  endings.  What  was  the 
matter  with  her.  Grandmother  Jen- 
sen had  crossed  the  plains  and  lived 
through  the  cricket  war  when  food 
was  much  more  scarce  than  it  was 
now.  •  But  her  husband  hadn't 
threatened  to  run  away  or  kill  him- 
self. 

As  she  neared  the  corner  the  bus 
passed.  She  was  late  but  she  could- 
n't afford  to  ride.  A  dime  would 
buy  a  soup  bone  or  vegetables  to 
put  in  the  soup.  For  no  reason  at 
all  she  laughed  aloud.  A  woman 
passing  stared  at  her.  Let  her  stare. 
Why  not  ?  If  Sam  didn't  come  home 
tonight  everyone  would  stare — and 
whisper.  She  turned  to  cross  the 
street.  Out  this  far  they  were  mud- 
dy from  the  rain.  She  slipped  and 
jerked  suddenly  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing. That  started  a  throbbing  in 
her  head. 


On  the  opposite  side  she  stopped 
to  wipe  her  shoes.  What  a  mess. 
They  reminded  her  of  something. 
What  was  it?  Mud?  No,  clay. 
Clay.    That  was  it,  feet  of  clay. 

That  was  what  was  wrong  with 
her.  Her  feet  were  of  clay.  All 
her  life  they  had  kept  her  bound  to 
earth.  In  her  early  married  days 
she  had  tried  to  soar  with  Sam  but 
her  feet  had  clung  to  common  things. 
When  she  had  taken  this  class  Sam 
had  to  help  her.  Of  course,  long 
since  she  had  learned  to  study  it 
by  herself  but  with  her  family  she 
had  failed.  She  had  kept  house  for 
them,  and  clothed  and  fed  them  but 
she  had  failed  in  her  real  work.  She 
should  have  known  what  to  do  about 
Sam  and  his  bitterness.  She  should 
have  known  how  to  ease  a  young 
girl's  heartache.  Women  with  feet 
of  clay  could  only  get  work  to  help 
out.  They  could  not  break  through 
the  brittleness  of  a  girl  like  Rita. 

Again  she  laughed.  A  great  one 
she  was  to  teach  a  lesson  on  Gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  She  had  no  gift  of 
the  spirit — only  of  the  body.  Today 
would  be  her  last  lesson.  Tomor- 
row she  would  accept  her  feet  of 
clay.  A  year  from  now  she  would 
be  like  the  Smiths,  ceasing  to  strug- 
gle, thankful  to  have  someone  else 
carry  the  burden. 

She  walked  spiritlessly  with 
drooped  head.  Women  were  going 
in  her  direction,  singly  and  in  groups 
of  two  and  three.  They  were  the 
women  she  was  to  inspire,  to  point 
a  way  to  better  living.  These  women 
secure,  serene,  prosperous  looking. 
Why  had  she  taken  the  class  in  the 
first  place  ? 

CHE  was  too  late  for  officers'  meet- 
ing. She  took  her  seat  near  the 
head  of  the  room.  The  president 
nodded  and  smiled.  She  nodded  in 
reply  but  her  eyes  were  bleak  and 
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cold.  How  could  these  women  sing 
so  joyously  ?  Their  Sams  had  work 
and  their  feet  were  not  of  clay. 
Clay  gets  cracked  and  hard  and  ugly. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  lesson. 
Lucy  rose  slowly.  "Dear  Lord,"  she 
prayed,  "help  me  to  put  this  over. 
Help  me  to  forget  Sam  and  my  own 
limitations."  She  laid  her  book  and 
notes  on  the  table  and  looked  over 
the  upturned  faces.  There  they 
were,  eager,  expectant.  For  a  few 
moments  she  was  panicky,  stum- 
bling aimlessly  about.  Then  slowly 
within  her  something  came  to  her 
assistance,  directing  her  thoughts, 
guiding  her  questions.  It  was  as  if 
while  that  Something  went  on  with 
the  lesson  Lucy  Peters  stood  at  the 
side  looking  on.  There  was  Mrs. 
Summers,  for  instance,  wrapped 
about  in  a  cloak  of  learning.  Why 
wasn't  she  teaching  the  class? 

Lucy  Peters  turned  her  eyes  quick- 
ly away  and  met  the  adoring  ones 
of  little  Mrs.  Henry.  Mrs.  Henry 
usually  watched  her  but  today  her 
expression  was  different.  Was  it 
pity?  No,  not  from  Mrs.  Henry. 
Lucy  remembered  when  this  woman 
had  first  entered  her  class.  Odd, 
rather  old-fashioned,  slightly  dull, 
it  had  seemed  there  was  so  little 
could  be  done  about  her.  And  she 
had  been  so  eager  to  talk.  Now  her 
expressions  were  more  faltering  but 
consistent.  Her  eyes  were  brighter 
but  not  bright  enough.  She  too  had 
feet  of  clay.  The  discussion  finished. 
As  she  sat  down  Lucy  heard  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  class.     The  President 


rose. 


"Surely  after  this  lesson  it  will  be 
easy  for  us  to  rise  to  our  feet  and 
express  our  thanks  and  acknowl- 
edge—" 

PHEN  Lucy  couldn't  stand  it  any 

longer.    She  rose  unsteadily  and 

went  outside.     On  the  cement  step 


she  sat  down.  She  couldn't  go  home 
yet.  Rita  would  be  there  and  An- 
nise,  but  Sam — .  Anyway  she  must 
speak  to  the  president.  Through 
the  slightly  raised  window  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  reached  her.  She 
heard  one  then  another.  Some  one 
was  quoting.  She  tried  to  catch  the 
thought  but  it  was  gone.  Then  the 
meeting  time  was  over  and  Mrs. 
Henry  was  sitting  beside  her. 

"Did  you  get  sick?" 

"Yes— no.    That  is,  I  felt  faint." 

"You're  sick.  I  know  you  are." 
The  woman's  head  nodded  in  affir- 
mation of  her  own  judgment.  "I 
knew  it  when  you  first  came  in." 

Others  passed.  They  stopped  to 
say  how  much  they  had  enjoyed  the 
lesson.  Still  the  President  didn't 
come. 

"You  make  something  alive  and 
beautiful  about  each  lesson,"  she 
looked  up  to  see  Mrs.  Summers 
standing  beside  her.  "I  needed  help 
so  much  today."     She  passed  on. 

Lucy's  eyes  widened  in  unbelief. 
Mrs.  Summers  needing  help?  She 
was  so  self  sufficient.  Then  Lucy 
remembered  hearing  that  troubles 
are  not  all  the  same,  but  all  have 
them.  She  became  aware  that  the 
woman  beside  her  was  talking. 

" — seems  like  I  just  learned  to 
live  since  I've  been  in  your  class." 

CUDDENLY  Lucy  was  running 
toward  home.  She  could  not  en- 
dure the  suspense  another  minute. 
She  had  made  a  success  of  the  class 
after  all.  She  must  DO  something 
with  her  home.  Men  didn't  run 
away  from  HOMES.  Girls  in 
HOMES  did  not  turn  brittle  and  go 
to  places  like  Crows  Nest. 

When  home  was  only  a  block  away 
she  stopped,  breathing  hard.  If  only 
Sam  wouldn't  be  there  yet.  No,  if 
he  would  be  there.  What  DID  she 
mean?     She  ran  into  the  street. 
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There  was  a  sudden  loud  screech- 
ing of  brakes.  Lucy  was  on  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  pain  in  her  hip. 
People  were  bending  over  her. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  heard  a 
voice  saying,  "she  ran  right  in  front 
of  the  truck." 

"Yes,"  another  added,  "she  was 
running  with  her  head  down." 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about  slowly.  Yes,  they  could  help 
her  up.  No,  she  wasn't  hurt — much. 
She  clung  to  the  supporting  hands. 

"Lucy."  She  turned  her  head. 
Her  senses  reeled.  Arms  she  knew 
and  loved  went  about  her.  She 
fainted. 

J  UCY'S  eyes  fluttered  open.  A 
roomful  of  faces  were  swim- 
ming crazily  about  her.  She  wished 
they  would  quit  whirling  but  she 
could  not  speak  to  tell  them  so  for 
something  kept  tagging  at  her  mind 
confusing  her.  It  was  gentle  and 
pleasant  but  persistent.  It  was  some- 
thing she  must  remember.  It  would 
help  her.  The  faces  blurred  and  her 
eyes  closed.  Through  an  open  win- 
dow came  the  murmur  of  voices 
passing  on  the  street.  That  was  it.  A 
voice  through  the  open  window,  this 
afternoon,  quoting. 

" — to  build  faith.  To  strengthen 
morals.  To  open  doors  of  learn- 
ing—." 

She  could  sleep  now. 


YKT'HEN  Lucy  Peters  opened  her 
eyes  again  she  was  fully  con- 
scious. Above  her  were  the  faces 
of  her  family,  white  and  waiting. 
Panic  swept  over  her.  She  tried  to 
rise  from  the  bed. 
"Easy." 

She  turned  and  a  sigh  of  unutter- 
able relief  escaped  her. 

"Sam.  You  did  come  back."  His 
lips  touched  her  forehead  as  they  had 
not  done  for  many  months.  They 
were  all  there,  her  precious  ones. 
Rita,  and  Annise  was  looking  only 
troubled  not  heart  broken. 

"Muvver,"  little  Marie  cooed,  "us 
loves  you." 

Lucy  closed  her  eyes  quickly.  Her 
hand  groped  and  found  Sam's. 

"I'm  glad.  I'm  glad,"  she  whis- 
pered. "I  have  just  discovered  I  can 
do  it." 

"Do  what?"  They  looked  at  each 
other.  Had  the  shock  touched  her 
head? 

"Do  my  work.  Make  a  home  for 
you  all.  A  real  home  I  mean." 

"Who  said  you  couldn't?"  Rita 
demanded.  "You've  been  making  a 
pretty  snappy  job  if  you  ask  me. 
We  always  knew  that  but  we  have 
discovered  several  other  things  this 
last  hour." 

Lucy  scarcely  heard  her. 
"I  can  do  it,"  she  said  softly.  "I 
can  do  it  because  my  feet  are  not 
in  clay.  My  trying  has  lifted  them 
above  it  as  we  were  promised  it 
would.  My  feet  are  above  clay." 
"You  telling  us  ?"  Rita  demanded. 


Grandmother's  Teapot 


By  Isabelle  B.  McKenzie 


Scene  1 


(Martha  Wells  enters,  throws  herself 
into  a  chair,  fanning  herself  with  her 
apron.) 

Martha:  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  hot  and 
tired!  How  glad  I  am  that  the 
canning  and  pickling  are  over  for 
another  year!  It  does  seem  so 
foolish  to  peel  so  many  tiny  on- 
ions, when  the  stores  offer  such 
attractive  pickles  and  preserves. 
(Sighs)  But,  then,  my  family  al- 
ways like  Mother's  things  best. 
(Knock  at  door.     Martha  admits  the 

magazine  agent.) 

Martha:  Good  afternoon,  Sister 
McKenzie.  It's  nice  of  you  to  stop 
in.     Sit  down. 

Agent :  Would  you  like  to  subscribe 
for  our  Relief  Society  Magazine  ? 

Martha:    I  took  it  for  years,  and  I 
always  enjoyed  it,  but  I  just  can't 
take  it  this  year.    I'm  sorry. 
(Exit  agent.) 

Martha:  {Talking  to  herself)  I 
just  won't  go  to  Relief  Society 
when  I  haven't  an  idea  what  the 
lesson  is  about.  I  always  used  to 
be  prepared,  but  last  year  I  felt 
downright  silly,  for  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  get  the  lesson.  I  thought 
surely  I'd  be  able  to  take  it  this 
year,  but — {knock  at  door)  Oh, 
hello  Sister  Ryberg. 

Sister  Ryberg:  Why  Sister  Wells, 
aren't  you  ready?  The  president 
wants  all  officers  and  visiting 
teachers  to  go  early  for  special  in- 
structions before  the  regular  meet- 
ing. 

Martha:  No,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
go  today.  Please  have  me  excused. 

Sister  Ryberg:  It  is  still  early.  I 
will  wait  for  you.  I  picked  up 
the  magazine  before  I  left  home, 


and  found  such  a  nice  poem.  It 
always  makes  me  think  of  my  dear 
mother's  quilts.  Listen,  I'll  read 
it  to  you.  {Reads  poem)  Don't 
you  love  poetry?  There  are  al- 
ways so  many  good  poems  in  each 
number.  Aren't  you  going  to  get 
ready  ? 

Martha:  No,  not  today.  I  can't  go, 
so  there  is  no  use  waiting.  An- 
other time,  maybe. 

Sister  Ryberg:    I  am  sorry.    Well, 
I'll  try  to  drop  in  and  tell  you 
about  the  meeting.    Goodbye. 
(Exit.) 
(Martha  closes  the  door  then  stands  at 

the  side  of  the  window  looking  down  the 

street.) 

Martha:  There  they  come  in  twos 
and  threes,  all  going  to  meeting. 
I'll  just  stand  back  so  they  won't 
see  me.  There  go  Ann  Harris 
and  Sarah  Hayes,  the  quilters, 
President  Cameron  with  her  coun- 
sellors, went  some  time  ago. 
There's  Sister  Morris  and  Sister 
Pratt  the  art  teachers.  I  bet  they 
have  a  lot  of  new  ideas.  There's 
Sister  Webber  and  Grant,  they  are 
the  ones  who  show  you  how  to 
make  new  clothes  out  of  old  ones. 
There's  Sister  Cannon,  all  primed 
with  splendid  social  welfare  plans. 
I  guess  Velma  will  give  the  lesson 
today.  I  love  her  lessons.  {Sighs 
deeply)  Musical  director,  choris- 
ter, gay,  laughing.  Marjorie  Stew- 
art, all  will  be  there  but  me !  Oh, 
dear.  {Puts  apron  to  eyes  and 
cries. ) 

(Enter  Margaret — kneels  by  her  moth- 
er's side,  arms  around  her.) 

Margaret :  Mother,  darling,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Have  you  had  bad  news?  Tell 
me,  quick. 
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(Martha  sobs  quietly  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  dries  her  eyes.) 
Martha :  No  dear,  I  just  feel  a  little 
blue  today.    Indulging  in  a  bit  of 
foolish  self-pity,  I  guess.    All  the 
neighbors    have    gone    to    Relief 
Society  Meeting,  and  I  felt  a  little 
lonely. 
Margaret :  Why  didn't  you  go  ?  You 
always  like  the  first  meeting.     It 
looks  as  if  your  pickles  are  all 
finished. 
Martha :   Well,  I  don't  intend  to  go 

any  more.    That's  why. 
Margaret:   Why  not?   For  mercy's 
sake  what  reason  have  you  ?    Has 
some  one  hurt  your  feelings? 
Martha:    I  can't  keep  up  with  the 
lessons  unless  I  have  the  maga- 
zine, and  I  simply  can't  afford  it 
this  year.  Will  is  going  to  need  so 
much  more  at  the  U,  and  Beth 
can't  go  to  High  School  in  the  same 
old  made  overs  she  wore  at  grade 
school.     What  with  your  father 
only  working  half-time  and  the 
twins  forever  kicking  through  a 
pair  of  shoes,  I  just  can't  manage 
a  whole  dollar  for  the  magazine. 
Margaret :   (Kissing  her)  Poor  little 
mother.  It  always  has  to  come  out 
of  your  life!     How  I  wish  Tom 
had  a  better  job  so  I  could  help 
you !   Maybe  things  will  be  better 
soon.     Something  lovely  may  be 
just  around  the  corner. 
Martha:    You're   such   a   comfort, 
honey.  How  foolish  I  am !  Really 
I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  women, 
with   such   a   kind   husband   and 
such  a  wonderful  family.    Mar- 
garet, I  believe  while  you  are  here 
to  hand  me  the  things  from  the 
high  shelves,  I'll  clean  the  pantry 
shelves. 
Margaret:    That's  a  fine  idea.    I'd 
like  to  help.    Where's  an  apron? 
(Action  bringing  in  dishes,  and  wash- 
ing them.) 

Martha:    Margaret,   I   am  awfully 
proud   of    Will's   fine   record   at 


school.  He's  such  a  steady  boy. 
Our  children  are  dears — Beth  is 
getting  sweeter  every  day.  And 
when  I  look  across  the  street  and 
see  Sister  Evan's  little  Paul  sitting 
their  in  his  wheel  chair,  I  feel 
truly  grateful  that  our  twins  can 
wear  out  their  shoes  so  fast.  I'm 
ashamed  of  my  grumbling. 

Margaret :  You  know  dear,  we  truly 
have  a  great  many  blessings.  Re- 
member the  dear  old  hymn  you 
taught  me  long  ago? 

(She  begins  to  hum  "Count  Your 
Blessings"  and  both  sing  a  verse  as  they 
work.) 

Margaret:  (Holding  up  a  teapot.) 
Mother,  you  have  so  many  useless 
things  to  clutter  up  this  shelf. 
Now  here  is  Grandmother's  old 
teapot.  It's  cracked  and  you  never 
can  use  it  again.  Shan't  I  throw 
it  away  ? 

Martha:  (Taking  it  from  her  and 
turning  it  lovingly  in  her  hands.) 
No,  no,  I  can  see  my  dear  mother 
as  she  poured  tea  from  this  old 
pot  for  her  friends.  Then  when 
she  accepted  the  word  of  wisdom 
and  stopped  drinking  tea,  she 
found  a  new  use  for  the  old  tea- 
pot. The  egg  money  and  bits  of 
extra  change  were  dropped  into 
it.  Many  a  time  Mother  has  gone 
to  the  old  teapot  when  I  wanted 
some  small  luxury.  How  her 
sweet  kind  face  beamed  with 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  share  her 
little  treasure  with  me. 

Margaret:  Isn't  that  like  Grand- 
mother ?  She  was  always  so  kind, 
so  thoughtful ! 

Martha:  Margaret,  I've  just  thought 
of  a  use  for  that  teapot!  No, 
don't  ask  me !  It's  a  secret.  It  is 
too  dear  to  be  cast  aside.  Put  it 
back  in  the  pantry — but  not  on  the 
highest  shelf. 

Curtain 
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Scene  2 — One  Year  Later 

(Martha  bustling  about,  gathering  hat, 

coat,  gloves,  purse,  preparatory  to  going 

out.     Margaret  enters.) 

Margaret:  Going  someplace,  moth- 
er? 

Martha:  Yes,  I'm  just  rushing  to 
get  ready  for  Relief  Soicety  meet- 
ing. This  is  the  first  meeting,  you 
know. 

Margaret:  Oh,  mother  darling,  I 
did  so  hope  to  have  the  money  for 
your  magazine  today.  But  new 
babies  come  high  these  days. 
(Sighs.) 

Martha:  Never  mind,  my  dear. 
(Gets  the  teapot  and  empties  it 
on  table.)  There,  what  do  you 
think  of  that. 

Margaret :  Why  mother,  what  a  pile 
of  dimes!  Where  did  you  get 
them? 

Martha:  Last  year,  when  we  came 
upon  that  old  teapot  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  it  could  be  used 


as  a  thirft  pot,  just  as  your  grand- 
mother used  it.  A  dime  each  week 
was  never  missed,  and  yet  in  a 
year  the  store  has  grown  steadily. 
Five  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  and 
all  my  Relief  Society  problems  are 
solved  for  the  year.  I  have  three 
dollars  for  the  visiting  teachers, 
that  is  25c  a  month, — a  dollar  for 
the  magazine, — 50  cents  for  stake 
dues, — and  70  cents  for  materials 
for  the  ward  bazaar — all  saved 
without  Working  a  hardship  on 
any  one.  (As  she  talks  she  piles 
the  dimes  before  her.) 
Margaret:  (Throwing  her  arms 
around  her  mother.)  Wonderful 
mother!  No  one  else  on  earth 
would  have  thought  of  such  a 
scheme,  but  it's  a  dandy!  I'm 
going  right  straight  home  and 
start  a  thrift  pot  of  my  own! 
Three  cheers  for  Granny's  old 
teapot. 

Curtain 
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NATURE  AND  MOTHER'S  LOVE 


By  Hettie  P.  Fackrell 

jV/T Y  attention  was  drawn  one  spring  morning  to  the  sweet  notes  of  a  song- 
bird, nestled  on  the  limb  of  a  shade  tree  near  the  lawn.    How  perfectly 
did  the  little  thing  warble  the  clear  sweet  notes  ?    No  dearer  was  the  sweet 
song  than  were  the  gentle  words  of  my  mother. 

A  few  steps  farther,  in  one  corner  of  the  perennial  row,  was  a  creamy 
narcissus,  with  its  waxen  petals  just  opening  to  the  welcoming  rays  of  the 
warm  morning  sun.  No  purer  was  the  blooming  beauty  than  were  the  sweet 
thoughts  of  my  mother. 

On  down  the  row,  just  a  few  steps  farther  were  the  soft,  sweet  petals 
of  a  dainty  pink  rose-bud,  just  blooming  and  as  I  touched  them  to  my  lips, 
they  were  like  the  sweet  kiss  of  my  mother. 

The  fragrance  of  the  delicate  lavender  lilac,  near  my  window,  lingers 
as  my  darling  mother's  teachings  linger  in  my  memory. 

At  the  end  of  the  row,  was  a  mass  of  blooming  beauty,  'Twas  the 
fragrant  white  carnation.    They  are  a  symbol  of  her  purity  and  love. 


Happenings 

/>v  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


A  UGUST — Like  the  richness  of 
a  summer  day  is  the  hightide 
of  life. 

npHE  bookshops  and  magazine 
racks  are  full  of  light  reading 
for  the  vacationist  for  summertime 
is  the  harvest  for  the  novelist  and 
short  story  writer. 

1UARY  ROBERTS  RINE- 
11  HART  in  her  latest  book, 
''The  Doctor",  is  more  sincere  and 
less  imaginative  than  usual.  The 
book  continues  among  the  best  sell- 
ers. 

XTAOMI  JACOB  in  her  new 
novel  "The  Founder  of  the 
House,"  gives  a  fine  portrayal  of 
Jewish  family  life  and  traditions, 
also  a  vivid  picture  of  Paris  and 
gay  Vienna  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century. 

jyf  ARY  MASTERS  NEEDHAM 
and  Sarah  M.  Cleghorn  have 
each  contributed  interesting  bio- 
graphies to  recent  publications — 
"Tomorrow  to  Fresh  Fields,"  and 
"Threescore,"  are  the  titles. 

MARGARET  MITCHELL'S 
first  novel — "Gone  With  the 
Wind",  was  the  choice  of  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  for  July.  It  has 
an  Atlanta  background  highly  color- 
ed with  Civil  War  incidents. 

gLANCHE  KENDALL  McKEY 
won  the  contest  prize  with  her 
pageant  for  the  Ogden  pioneer  cele- 
bration. 

QUEEN     MARY     received    the 
Royal  Victorian  Order — Dame 
Grand  Cross,  from  her  son  Edward 
VIII  on  his  42nd  birthday. 


r\OROTHY  H.  EUSTIS  was 
given  a  gold  medal  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Sciences  for 
distinguished  service  rendered  to 
humanity. 

jV/TRS.    ISABEL    BLUME    and 
Mrs.   M.  Adere  are  the  only 
women    members    of    the    Belgian 
chamber  of  deputies. 

jyriSS  MAUD  YOUNGER, 
prominent  social,  political  and 
suffrage  worker,  Dame  Henrietta 
Barnett,  noted  English  welfare 
worker,  Johyna  Howland,  veteran 
actress,  and  Julia  Field,  widow  of 
Eugene  Field,  the  poet  were  among 
the  notables  who  died  recently. 

V/T ARINA,  Duchess  of  Kent,  is  the 

arbiter  of   fashion  in  English 

court  circles.     At  present  she  has  a 

flair  for  ostrich  feathers  on  her  hats. 

CALLY  STEARNS,  21,  coxswain 
of  the  Rollins  College  crew,  led 
her  rowers  to  victory  over  the  Man- 
hatten  crew.  The  husky  fellows 
were  somewhat  chagrinned  to  be 
beaten  by  a  girl. 

LJELEN  JACOBS,  American  ten- 
nis champion  was  again  winner 
this  year  at  Wimbledon  both  in  the 
finals  and  semi-finals. 

gETTY  ROBINSON  of  Chicago, 
and  15  other  American  girls  ex- 
pect to  enter  the  Olympic  games  at 
Berlin  this  summer.  There  are  six 
events  for  women — track,  hurdles, 
javelin  and  discus  throws,  4x100 
meter  relay  and  high  jump. 


Half  a  Million  Dollars  For  a  Bible 

By  Ramona  IV.  Cannon 

SUCH  a  staid  and  sober  place  a  notes  of  their  experiences  on  clay 
museum  appears!  So  proper  tablets  baked  in  the  sun.  Previous 
and  catalogued  and  probably  to  that  time,  the  well-disciplined 
boring!  But  once  break  through  its  minds  of  their  leaders  had  retained 
musty  outer  crust  and  reach  its  in-  in  memory  the  history  of  their  fath- 
ner  consciousness,  and  you  uncover  ers  and  had  passed  it  on  from  gen- 
a  past  world  still  pulsating  with  the  eration  to  generation.  The  clay  tab- 
drama  and  romance  of  life.  Think  lets  were  the  first  method  of  record- 
of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  ing.  Here  they  are,  hard  and  smooth, 
What  an  intimate  record  of  loves  with  picture  writings  cut  clearly  in- 
and  hates,  of  defeats  and  victories  its  to  them.  From  such  notes  as  these, 
mighty  heart  contains !  There  lies  and  from  the  long  memories  of  the 
the  mute  evidence  of  some  of  the  learned,  the  first  Old  Testament 
greatest  struggles  in  which  mankind  manuscripts  were  probably  written, 
has  engaged  through  all  history.  To  While  there  are  none  of  these  very 
the  newcomer  the  scenes  of  such  ac-  earliest  documents  in  existence,  it  is 
tion  become  warm  and  fresh.  A  quite  certain  that  they  were  written 
miracle  occurs  and  names  seem  to  0n  the  finer  skins  of  goats  or  sheep, 
clothe  themselves  with  flesh  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Our 
heart  and  intellect.  present   book   form   was   unknown. 

The    ancient    parchments    were   at- 

QONSIDER  the  amazing  exhibit  tached  to   two   rollers.     Here   is  a 

of  Bibles,  great  and  small,  writ-  show  case  containing  a  wonderful 

ten  in  nearly  all  languages,  includ-  example,  a  large  leather  scroll  that 

ing  Latin  shorthand !     Just  books  ?  mUst  be  two  feet  high.     It  is  rolled 

No.      They    represent    one    of    the  around  two  enormous  spools.     This 

greatest  evolutions  of  human  free-  is  the  Pentateuch  (first  five  books  of 

dom  that  the  world  has  known.  Once  the  Old  Testament),  written  in  He- 

a  person  has  seen  these  volumes  and  brew.    Seventy-five  strips  of  leather 

understood  at  what  cost  they  were  have   been  glued  together,   and  on 

given  to  our  fathers,  and  what  love  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 

existed  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  in  large  characters,  forty-two  lines 

gave   them,   he   will   thenceforward  to  the  column.    The  beginning  is  on 

feel  for  his  modern  easily  purchased  the  right  hand  side.    As  the  student 

Bible  a  little  more  reverence — a  lit-  finished  reading  a  column,  he  would 

tie  more  gratitude.  roll  it  around  the  roller  to  the  right, 

Let  us   examine   a   few   of  these  and  as  with  a  typewriter  ribbon,  un- 

many  cases  filled  with  Bible  exhibits,  roll   one   or   two   or   three   columns 

As  a  preliminary,  it  is  interesting  to  from  the  left  side  spool,  as  suited 

see  the  clay  tablets  in  the  Egyptian  his  convenience.     The  rollers  could 

or    the    Babylonian    room.      About  of  course  stand  close  together  or  far 

1400  B.  C.  as  the  Children  of  Israel  apart.     What  a  task  to  copy  such 

wandered   through   the   Wilderness  manuscripts    by    hand,     word    for 

and  settled  in  the  Promised  Land,  word!     And   how   very  proud  the 

they  undoubtedly  made  some  rough  owner  of  such  a  roll  must  have  been  ! 
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One  wonders  if  a  private  individual  and  Apocalypse,  in  Greek,  was  writ- 

ever  owned  an  entire  Bible,  for  these  ten  by  the  monk  Andreas,  who  was 

five  books  alone  require  a  great  deal  engaged  on  it  for  three  years. 

of  SpaCe'  A  NOTHER  of  the  famous  Bibles 

XTOT  until  more  than  a  hundred  is  the  Lindisfarne  text  written 

^  years  after  Christ  did  the  mod-  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by 
ern  book  form,  with  individual  pages  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  Ireland, 
bound  together,  come  into  use.  This  This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of 
book  form  was  called  a  codex,  and  that  wonderful  art  of  illuminating 
was  much  easier  to  care  for  and  use  manuscripts.  The  book  is  freely  or- 
than  the  rolls.  Only  recently  torn  namented  in  the  finest  style  of 
fragments  of  the  oldest  codex  known  Anglo-Celtic  art.  The  Celtic  mind  is 
were  discovered  and  put  on  display  llkely  to  prefer  fancy  to  reality,  and 
by  the  British  Museum.  They  date  that  is  the  case  here.  Animal  deco- 
from  about  150  A.  D.  and  are  bits  rations  are  used,  but  only  the  head 
of  a  fifth  Gospel  of  the  New  Testa-  is  left  recognizable.  Everything  else 
ment,  resembling  John  more  closely  •  is  twisted  out  of  any  kind  of  sem- 
than  the  other  Gospels.  This  work  blance.  This  work  was  drawn  with 
was  done  on  papyrus,  which  looks  Pen  and  ink  in  fine  parallel  lines  that 
like  splintered  brown  bark.  One  bit,  were  filled  in  with  water  colors.  Such 
translated  from  the  Greek,  reads :  llttle  anachronisms  as  Matthew  seat- 
"They  bade  the  multitude  to  carry  ed  reading  a  modern  book  of  Scrip- 
together  the  stones  and  stone  him.  tures  did  not  trouble  anyone. 
And  the  rulers  laid  their  hands  on  There  are  many  cases  filled  with 
him  that  they  might  take  him  and  the  wonderful  illuminated  manu- 
hand  him  over  to  the  multitude,  and  scripts  that  followed.  What  infinite 
they  could  not  take  him  because  the  patience  and  toil  the  monks  put  into 
hour  of  his  betrayal  was  not  come."  the  making  of  these  volumes !  And 
Then  follows  the  coming  of  a  leper  what  beauty  they  achieved !  One 
to  Jesus,  and  Jesus'  healing  of  him.  draws    aside    the    protecting    green 

curtain  and  looks  through  the  glass 

T-JERE  is  a  strange  looking  manu-  case  at  the  red  and  russet  and  blue 

script,  written  in  Greek  uncials,  flowers  and  scrolls,  and  the  generous 

in  the  sixth  century.     In  the  ninth  sprinkling  of   tiny  gold  leaves  and 

century,  some' one  had  partly  washed  dots.    They  are  beautifully  rhythmic 

out  this  writing,  and  had  written  the  m  design,  and  of  the  most  delicate 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke  across  the  pages  workmanship.      One    moves    one's 

at  right  angles  to  the  original  char-  head  from  side  to  side  to  see  the 

acters.     This  is  called  a  palimpsest  gilded  parts  light  up  and  grow  rich 

manuscript.     There  are  many  other  and   beautiful   and   warm   with   the 

examples   of   this  method  of   cross  ever  changing  glow.     Some  of  the 

writing  in  the  Museum.  pages  are  composed  almost  entirely 

Quite  surprising  is  one  tiny  vol-  of  the  wide  floral  borders  with  per- 

ume  written  on  thin  vellum  pages  haps  a  small  picture  of  a  Scriptural 

measuring  only  three  and  one-half  scene,  and  a  very  little  bit  of  a  psalm 

by  two  and  one-half  inches.     This  or  another  text  printed  on  the  page, 

is  a  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in  There  are  some  enormously  large  il- 

Coptic,  done  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen-  luminated  books  with  great  pictures 

tury.  on  them.    The  colors  are  lovely,  but 

One  version  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  the  figures  not  so  good.     They  lack 
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proportion,  grace  and  ease.  One 
could  remain  in  this  room  for  hours 
and  be  fascinated  with  the  designs  of 
these  works  of  art.  No  sooner  have 
you  fallen  in  love  with  one  than  you 
turn  to  another  which  seems  even 
more  enthralling.  But  there  are 
many  other  Bibles  yet  to  see. 

'^'OT  the  least  interesting  book  is 
a  Latin  Psalter  in  Tironian 
notes,  early  tenth  century,  acquired 
in  Reims.  These  were  shorthand 
characters  invented  by  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  a  freed  slave  of  Cicero, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ.  After  a  thousand  years  these 
notes  were  still  in  use. 

And  over  here  are  the  four  Gos- 
pels written  in  the  Caroline  hand, 
developed  under  Charlemagne.  This 
superseded  the  national  hands  of 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  the  handwriting 
used  today. 

We  must  recall  that  all  the  early 
Bibles  were  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  some 
other  foreign  language.  There  were 
many  Norman-French  Bibles  circu- 
lating also  before  English  Bibles 
were  available.  The  standard  text 
was  the  Latin  Vulgate  prepared  by 
St.  Jerome  in  405.  The  earliest  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  Bible  story  in  the 
native  English  (Anglo-Saxon) 
tongue  was  that  of  Caedmon,  the 
cowherd  of  Whitby,  who  lived  in  the 
late  seventh  century.  Bede  tells  us 
that  Caedmon  could  not  sing,  and 
went  to  the  stables  in  grief  when  his 
brethren  sang  at  the  feasts.  Then 
One  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
said.  "Caedmon,  sing  something  for 
Me."  The  cowherd  replied  that  he 
could  not  sing,  but  was  told,  "Yet 
thou  canst  sing  something  for  Me." 
Caedmon  asked,  "What  should  I 
sing?"  The  reply  came,  "Sing  the 
beginning  of  created  things."  And 
Caedmon  sang  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  something  like  this :  "Now 


ought  we  to  praise  the  Author  of 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom."  One  orig- 
inal manuscript  exists,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is 
now  at  Oxford. 

We  are  told  that  in  A.  D.  735  the 
Venerable  Bede  translated  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  and  fought  off  death 
until  with  his  last  feeble  breath,  he 
had  dictated  the  final  words  to  his 
anxious  scribe. 

TN  the  Museum  is  a  Latin  copy  of 
the  Psalms  dating  from  the  ninth 
century  with  a  word-for-word 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  written  be- 
tween the  lines.  Also  a  priest  of  the 
tenth  century  inserted  an  English 
interlinear  translation  of  the  Lindis- 
f  arne  Gospels.  This  occurred  nearly 
three  centuries  after  the  original 
Latin  writing.  Alfred  the  Great  and 
Aelfric  the  Grammarian  gave  us 
some  paraphrases  and  translations 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum.  In  Wessex,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  an  unknown 
author  wrote  the  first  independent 
version  of  the  Gospels  in  old  Eng- 
lish. One  of  the  six  remaining  cop- 
ies of  this  work  is  also  on  display  at 
the  British  Museum. 

HpHE  first  complete  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish was  given  to  the  people  by 
John  Wycliffe,  who  said,  "The  sa- 
cred Scriptures  are  the  property  of 
the  people,  and  one  which  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  wrest  from 
them."  However,  he  met  with  the 
bitterest  persecution  for  his  liberal 
ideas.  He  recognized  the  abuses  in 
the  Church,  and  felt  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  God's  word  would  help  peo- 
ple to  understand  truth  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  would  bring  about 
reform.  Naturally  this  attitude  did 
not  enhance  his  popularity  with  those 
in  power.  It  was  charged  that 
Wycliffe  "had  made  the  Bible  com- 
mon to  laymen  and  even  to  women," 
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".  .  .  so  that  the  pearl  of  the  Gospel 
was  trodden  under  foot  of  swine." 
Archbishop  Arundel  complained  to 
the  Pope  of  "that  pestilent  wretch, 
John  Wycliffe,  the  son  of  the  old 
Serpent,  the  forerunner  of  Anti- 
Christ,  who  had  completed  his  in- 
iquity by  inventing  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures." 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  to  this 
new  Bible  written  in  plain  simple 
language  for  the  understanding  of 
plain  folk,  a  great  many  copies  of  it 
were  made.  The  price  was  neces- 
sarily high,  about  $200.00  a  copy,  but 
Wycliffe's  "poor  priests"  helped  to 
see  that  it  was  made  available  to  the 
poor.  Some  might  give  a  load  of 
hay  for  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
copy  for  a  certain  period  each  day. 
A  woman  named  Alice  Collins  used 
to  come  to  gatherings  and  recite  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  other  parts 
she  had  learned  by  heart. 

In  the  preface  to  this  Bible  was 
written,  "God  grant  us  to  ken  and  to 
keep  well  Holie  Writ,  and  to  suffer 
joiefulli  some  paine  for  it  at  the 
laste."  These  words  were  indeed 
prophetic,  for  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Wycliffe  Bible  were  burned 
with  their  copies  round  their  necks. 
The  persecuted  Wycliffe  himself 
expected  to  die  as  a  martyr,  and  ap- 
parently would  have  done  so,  had  not 
a  natural  death  intervened.  A  pe- 
tition was  sent  to  the  Pope  asking 
him  to  have  Wycliffe's  body  re- 
moved from  consecrated  ground  and 
buried  in  a  dung  heap.  This  was  not 
done,  but  forty  years  later,  his  body 
was  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered 
on  the  river  Swift  which  ran  near 
his  church  in  Lutterworth. 

Many  of  the  Wycliffe  Bibles  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  borders 
and  elaborate  capital  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapters.  One  hand- 
some copy  in  the  Museum  was 
owned  by  Edward  Ill's  son,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 


A     HUNDRED  years  later  came 
the   printed   Bible   versions   of 
Tyndale,  master  of  seven  languages. 
He,  too,  suffered  for  his  determina- 
tion to  "make  the  boy  that  drives  the 
plough  in  England  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  Pope  does."    He 
had  to  flee  from  England  and  work 
secretly  in  Germany.   When  his  Bi- 
bles appeared,  a  torrent  of  bitter- 
ness   and    accusation     was    loosed 
against    Tyndale.      Such   ridiculous 
arguments  were  used  as  these :    If  a 
baker  should  read,  "A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump"  he  would 
use  too  little  yeast,  and  thus  injure 
people's   health.     And   if   a   simple 
man  should  read,  "If  thine  eye  of- 
fend thee,  pluck  it  out,"  he  would 
pluck  out  his  eyes,  and  the  realm 
would  be  full  of  blind  men. 

Tyndale  was  cast  into  prison 
where  he  pleaded  for  a  warmer  cap 
and  coat,  since  he  suffered  from  a 
perpetual  cold,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  his  "chill  cell."  In  1536 
he  was  strangled  at  the  stake,  and 
burned  to  ashes.  With  his  last  breath 
he  prayed,  "Lord,  open  the  King  of 
England's  eyes." 

There  are  many  of  these  Tyndale 
Bibles  in  the  Museum,  and  other 
printed  versions  as  well,  in  a  great 
diversity  of  tongues.  The  early  print 
is  beautifully  clear  and  uniform. 

^HERE  are  other  Bibles  great 
and  small,  in  infinite  variety, 
some  of  them  in  polyglot  form,  that 
is,  with  the  text  written  in  parallel 
columns  in  several  different  lan- 
guages. 

TX7E  must  give  a  word  to  the  Great 
Bible.  Three  years  after 
Tyndale's  dying  prayer,  an  English 
Bible  stood  in  every  parish  church. 
The  frontispiece  design  by  Holbein 
is  very  elaborate.  The  Almighty, 
with    outstretched   arms,    is    in   the 
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clouds.  Two  scrolls  with  inscrip- 
tions proceed  out  of  His  mouth,  to 
left  and  right.  We  see  King  Henry 
VIII  seated  on  his  throne,  holding 
in  each  hand  a  Bible,  and  Cranmer 
and  Cromwell  distributing  Bibles  to 
priests  and  laymen.  Henry  had 
broken  with  the  Pope,  and  one  of  his 
reforms  was  to  popularize  the  Bible, 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  who  published  the  books. 
Each  parish  priest  was  obligated  to 
have  one  copy  in  his  home  and  an- 
other in  his  church.  The  low  pur- 
chase fee  of  ten  shillings  for  the  Bi- 
ble, unbound,  and  twelve  for  a  bound 
copy,  was  fixed.  The  King  "mar- 
velled greatly"  when  he  learned  that 
his  command  had  not  been  fulfilled 
in  certain  churches.  He  immediately 
fixed  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  a  month 
on  any  church  which  failed  to  com- 
ply with  his  order.  It  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  King's  loving  sub- 
jects should  have  and  use  said 
Bibles  "humbly,  meekly,  reverently, 
and  obediently."  They  were  not  to 
read  them  with  "loud  and  high 
voices."  The  people  would  gather 
round  these  large  Bibles  chained  to  a 
lectern,  or  reading  desk,  and  patient- 
ly wait  their  turn.  Cromwell,  him- 
self, was  later  executed. 

PHE  real  pride  of  the  British 
Museum  is  probably  its  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
the  oldest  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment known,  dating  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  4th  century.  This  was 
purchased  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment for  half  a  million  dollars. 
Naturally,  one  wonders  why  such  a 
sum  should  be  expended  for  an  in- 
complete text  of  our  Scriptures,  with 
so  many  copies  already  in  existence. 
So  one  learns  what  is  possible  about 
these  modest  looking  sheets  of  fine 
vellum,  with  four  columns  of  Greek 
uncials  to  a  page. 


The  German  scholar,  Tischendorf , 
who  discovered  this  manuscript  in 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  was  himself  a  Crusader 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  His  battle 
was  against  the  skeptics,  who  were 
accumulating  evidence  and  criticism 
to  indicate  the  Gospels  Were  not  writ- 
ten until  at  least  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  John's  Gospel  has 
been  assailed  more  frequently  than 
the  other  three.  Tischendorf  spent 
years  of  research  gathering  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pels. His  purpose  was  only  to  build 
up  his  readers  "in  their  most  holy 
faith." 

Determination,  zeal,  scholarship 
and  faith  the  brilliant  young  man 
possessed,  but  all  of  these  combined 
could  not  accomplish  his  end  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  money  as  well. 
He  was  granted  seventy-five  dollars 
by  the  German  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  and  practically  without 
purse  or  scrip  set  out  on  his  great 
adventure.  Partly  he  supported  him- 
self by  his  pen  while  he  worked. 
Partly  he  was  helped  by  men  who 
had  faith  in  him.  The  story  of  his 
accidental  discovery  of  129  pages  of 
the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  in  a  waste- 
basket  ready  to  be  consigned  to  the 
flames  is  most  absorbing.  Unfortu- 
nately, part  of  the  sheets  had  al- 
ready been  burned.  He  obtained 
forty-thr.ee  of  these  leaves  as  a  gift, 
but  could  not  acquire  the  rest,  when 
the  monks  learned  that  value  was  at- 
tached to  them.  Years  of  patient 
diplomacy  were  required  before  he 
received  the  remaining  sheets.  They 
were  presented,  through  him,  to  the 
Russian  Government  by  the  Mon- 
astery, and  a  certain  sum  was  given 
to  the  Monastery  in  return.  The 
British  Government  acquired  the 
Codex  in  1933. 

The  real  value  of  this  book  is  in 
the  evidence  it  gives  that  the  Gospels 
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did    arise    in    the    apostolic    period.  John's  Gospel"  comments  his  trans- 

This  Codex  is  helpful  in  establishing  lator.     After  one  of  Tischensdorf \s 

a  belief  of  Tischendorf 's,  which  is  addresses,  a  German  editor  wrote  of 

difficult  to  dispute,  that  the  Gospels  him :  "As  a  critic  he  is  on  ground  on 

were  in  actual  use  in  the  Church  by  which  he  has  no  rival.     When  his- 

the  end  of  the  first  century.     The  tory  speaks,  it  is  the  duty  of  phil- 

Codex  Sinaiticus  contains  about  half  osophy  to  be  silent." 
of    the    Old    Testament,    the    New         ..j  wou)d  rather  haye  discovered 

Testament  ent.re  and  two  uncanom-  this    sinaitic    nianuscri  t    than    the 

cal  works  one  of  them    The  Shep-  Koh-i-noor  (great  diamond)  of  the 

herds  of  Hermos,     a  satire  on  the  Queen  of   England  »  said  one  emi 

abuses    that    existed    in    the    early  nent  scho)ar    And  the      fnion  of  ^ 

church.    This  is  enlightening  to  the  British  Government  is>  %  the  trans. 

student  of  church  history.  £         £   ,u     r-  j        o»  r 

T  M  ,,  ,      J   ,       ,     ,i  ter  of   the   Codex   Sinaiticus   from 

Like     other     martyrs     to     truth,  .         T 

Tischensdorf  faced  hardship,  priva-  *ussia  to  London  wi  1  help  to  stimu- 

tion,  and  slander.    But  his  contribu-  late  the  Bntlsh  PeoPle  to  a  renewed 

tions  are  of  the  greatest  value.  They  personal,  individual,  and  family  m- 

have   "neutralized   to  every   unpre-  terest  in  the  teaching  of  God's  word, 

judiced  mind"  the  doubts  raised  by  it  will  be  worth  ^100,000  many  times 

critics  "as  to  the  genuineness  of  St.  over." 


FAITH 

By  Claire  S.  Boyer 

There  are  some  steps  I  take  that  need  His  hand — 
Passing  from  sorrow  to  a  safer  peace, 
Stepping  from  danger  to  a  sure  release, 
Then  I  can  yield  myself  and  understand. 

There  are  some  moments  when  I  need  His  smile- 
When  I  turn  not  again  to  baser  ways, 
When  I  fulfill  my  sacrificial  days, 
Then  I  can  raise  my  eyes  to  Him  the  while : 

But  most  I  want  to  need  Him  every  hour, 
To  take  His  hand,  to  see  His  smile  divine, 
To  feel  His  benefice,  to  sense  His  power, 
To  know  myself  a  part  of  His  Design ; 

Then  shall  He  be  my  Great  Eternal  Friend 
The  Comrade  of  my  questing  to  the  end. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 

By  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll 


CHAPTER   IV 

FOR  a  time  Steve  watched  Hel- 
en's riding  critically.  Soon 
she  forgot  herself  in  enjoy- 
ment of  her  surroundings.  How  far 
away  were  the  feelings  of  futility 
and  defeat  with  which  she  had 
started  on  this  journey.  Already  she 
was  a  new  person,  once  again  alert 
and  eager  for  life. 

"You're  not  such  a  tenderfoot  as 
I  expected,"  Steve  told  her.  "You'll 
make  it  O.K.  You  almost  ride  as  if 
you'd  been  born  to  the  saddle.  Some 
people  couldn't  learn  to  ride  in  a 
million  years.  Others  take  to  it  like 
ducks  to  water.  You  like  it,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes.  But  I  haven't  ridden 
much."  How  surprised  he  would  be 
if  she  should  say,  "I  ought  to  be  a 
good  rider;  my  father  was  a  cow- 
boy." 

As  they  neared  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  Steve  pointed  out  the  young 
aviator's  camp. 

"Shall  we  call  on  Pete?  There's 
his  plane  by  the  edge  of  the  trees. 
Bernice  was  right.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  be  much  worse  for  his  accident." 

They  found  the  young  flier,  his 
head  bandaged,  out  by  the  plane, 
mending  the  fabric. 

"How  are  you  and  Pegasus  this 
morning?"  Steve  asked. 

"Both  of  us  rarin'  to  go." 

"Pegasus,"  said  Helen  after  the 
formality  of  introduction.  "That's 
a  unique  name.  Sometime  I'm  com- 
ing to  see  how  much  better  your 
winged  steed  is  than  this  lovely 
horse  of  Mr.  Heyden's." 

"We'll  be  waiting  for  you,"  Pete 
said  as  his  visitors  departed. 


They  left  the  road  and  followed 
a  trail  through  the  trees.  Soon  it  be- 
came steep  and  rugged. 

"There's  another  mile  or  two  of 
climb  before  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
canyon,"  Steve  said.  "Are  you 
tired?" 

"Not  at  all.  It's  glorious." 

Helen  smiled  to  herself  as  Steve 
talked  of  the  country.  He  had  the 
same  air  of  proprietorship  he  had 
laughed  at  in  Uncle  Billy.  Wood 
Russell  had  it,  too,  though  he  also 
had  poked  fun  at  the  old  scout.  But 
she  didn't  blame  them  for  loving  it ; 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  herself. 
After  all,  it  was  her  country  too. 
even  though  she  had  never  seen  it 
before. 

The  trail  became  steeper.  Once 
Maje's  foot  slipped  on  a  loose  rock. 
With  a  swift,  sure  movement  Steve 
caught  Helen  and  kept  her  from 
falling.  She  was  trembling,  but 
denied  that  she  was  frightened  and 
insisted  that  they  go  on. 

They  rode  more  slowly  after  that, 
and  Steve  kept  one  hand  on  Maje's 
bridle  to  guide  him  around  the  great 
boulders.  How  quick  and  sure  his 
arm  had  caught  her,  and  how  con- 
cerned his  dark  eyes  had  been.  Ber- 
nice Hawley,  Helen  understood, 
could  easily  care  for  a  man  like 
Steve. 

"We  really  ought  to  have  taken 
the  road,"  he  said  when  the  trail  be- 
came even  steeper.  "But  I  did  want 
you  to  see  the  canyon  first  from  a 
point  that  nothing  but  a  narrow  trail 
leads  to.  Do  you  feel  nervous  about 
going  on?  We  could  cross  over  to 
the  road  yet." 
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"No.  I'm  fine,  and  I  want  to 
learn  to  ride." 

A  T  last  they  reached  the  top.  Then 
suddenly  they  came  to  the  can- 
yon rim. 

"Oh!" 

That  one  exclamation  and  Helen 
gazed  speechless.  Her  eyes  blurred. 
The  sight  overwhelmed  her.  The 
crust  of  the  brown  earth  had  sud- 
denly opened  to  an  enchanting  in- 
ner world.  Over  it  all  stretched  the 
serene  blue  of  the  sky,  splashed  with 
colored  clouds,  shifting,  changing, 
glowing. 

She  was  motionless,  her  face 
transfigured. 

Steve  watched  her  exultingly.  He 
was  proud  of  the  canyon.  The  lights 
and  shadows  had  seldom  been  finer. 
It  was  almost  as  if  the  old  monarch 
were  posing  a  bit  for  his  guest. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
him  ?"  he  finally  asked,  dismounting 
and  helping  her.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  without  answering.  Then  she 
turned  and  walked  a  little  distance 
from  the  brink. 

"I  can't  stand  any  more  now." 
There  was  a  break  in  her  voice.  "I'm 
drunk." 

Steve  smiled  appreciatively.  He 
led  the  horses  to  a  cedar  tree  and  se- 
cured them. 

"Suppose  we  rest  here  awhile  and 
eat  our  lunch.  Then  we  can  ride 
along  the  rim  to  some  of  the  other 
points  and  take  the  road  back." 

He  removed  the  saddles  and 
spread  the  saddle  blankets  under 
a  tree. 

"Seeing  that,"  Helen  waved  to- 
ward the  canyon,  "makes  everything 
else  seem  insignificant,  doesn't  it? 
We  and  our  little  worries  don't  even 
seem  pin-points  in  the  great  scheme 
of  things." 

"Wait  until  you  stand  on  Bright 
Angel  Point  some  night  when  it's 
raining.  It's  when  the  canyon's  filled 


with  black  clouds  and  zigzags  of 
lightning  and  bellowing  thunder — 
that's  when  you  feel  smaller  than  a 
speck." 

IT  was  late  afternoon  before  they 

started  back  to  the  Park.  As  they 
came  down  the  road  through  the 
thick  trees,  Steve  suddenly  stopped. 
He  peered  through  the  timber  ahead. 
Helen  heard  horses'  hoofs,  and  a 
few  seconds  later  glimpsed  a  wide 
brimmed  hat. 

Steve  seized  her  bridle  and  quick- 
ly guided  their  two  horses  behind 
a  huge  boulder  into  a  thick  clump 
of  trees.  He  gave  a  sign  for  silence. 

Presently,  two  horsemen  passed. 
Helen  caught  sight  only  of  the  wide 
hat  on  the  dark  head  of  one  rider, 
and  the  red  whiskered  face  of  the 
other.  She  wondered  at  Steve's  ex- 
citement. 

"I  must  find  out  for  sure  who 
those  fellows  are,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve one  is  Lon  Dean,  the  Indian 
boy  I  left  on  my  ranch  watching  my 
calves.  Will  you  wait  here?  I  want 
to  see  which  direction  they  go  when 
they  reach  the  forks." 

What  could  it  mean?  Steve's  face 
was  grim — almost  old — as  he  wheel- 
ed his  horse  and  followed  them. 

As  Helen  waited,  she  recalled 
Uncle  Billy's  unfinished  story.  Now 
it  seemed  remote,  more  like  fiction 
than  reality.  Could  it  be  that  the 
old  scout  really  felt  that  Tough 
Heyden  might  have  murdered  her 
father?  If  that  were  true — Steve 
was  the  son  of  her  father's  murder- 
er !  She  wouldn't  permit  such 
thoughts  to  spoil  her  day. 

^pHERE  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  rocky  road.  She  thought 
it  was  Steve  and  rode,  back  to  the 
trail.  But  the  rider  was  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction.  It  was  Mr. 
Hawley. 

As  he  drew  in  his  reins  she  re- 
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alized  that  her  dislike   for  him  in- 
creased each  time  they  met. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  our  little 
new  friend,  Mrs.  Latimer.  I  didn't 
anticipate  such  a  pleasure  as  meet- 
ing a  charming  womau  away  out 
here.  Are  you  lost?'' 

In  spite  of  the  note  of  lightness 
in  his  words,  Helen  perceived  that 
he  was  nervous  and  excited. 

"I've  been  for  my  first  look  at 
the  Grand  Canyon,"  she  told  him. 
His  eyes  kept  shifting  from  her  face 
back  over  the  road,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently listening. 

"That's  Steve  Heyden's  horse, 
isn't  it?  Did  he  come  with  you?" 

"Yes."  Helen  thought  he  tried  to 
blink  out  the  concern  her  answer 
perceptibly  aroused,  and  the  casual- 
ness  of  his  next  question  was  forced. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  happened  to 
meet  a  couple  of  cow-punchers  on 
your  way  down  from  the  point?" 

"No.  ...  No.  ...  We  didn't  meet 
anyone."  Why  was  she  deceiving 
him? 

"Where's  Steve  ?"  Hawley  looked 
at  her  with  sudden  suspicion. 

"He'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  He 
just  went  back  along  the  road  to 
look  for — a  pin  I  lost.  ...  a  family 
heirloom  that  means  much  to  me." 
Her  cheeks  burned.  Hawley  contin- 
ued to  scan  the  road  and  to  listen. 

Presently  Steve  came  around  a 
bend.  He  slowed  down  a  little  at 
sight  of  Hawley,  but  called  out  gen- 
ially. 

"Hello,  George.  Where  you  head- 
ed for?" 

"Did  you  find  Mrs.  Latimer's 
pin?" 

Steve's  quick  glance  interpreted 
the  look  Helen  flashed  him.  but  she 
knew  that  Hawlev  caught  it  also. 

"No,  I  didn't  'find  it.  Shall  we 
be  going  on?" 

They  left  Hawley,  clearly  puz- 
zled, staring  up  the  road. 


CTEVE'S    face    was    stern.    His 

eyes  were  black  with  brooding. 
Helen  waited  for  him  to  make  an 
explanation,  but  they  rode  for  a  time 
in  silence.  Finally  he  seemed  to  make 
an  effort  to  throw  off  his  mood. 

"You  probably  thought  it  was 
queer  the  way  I  left  you.  I  appreci- 
ate the  way  you  tried  to  throw  Haw- 
ley off  the  scent." 

"I  bungled  it,  but  somehow  I 
thought  you'd  rather  he  didn't  know 
about  the  men." 

"Your  hunch  was  OK.  And  at 
least  he's  still  puzzled.  But  not  half 
so  much  as  I  am.  I  can't  understand 
the  fellow,  but  at  least  I've  quit  hav- 
ing any  confidence  in  him  or  any 
belief  that  he's  trying  to  help  clear 
up  the  mystery." 

"Mystery?" 

"Yes.  There's  queer  things  going 
on  around  here.  I  keep  losing  cattle 
and  can't  find  who's  stealing  them. 
I'm  sure  one  of  those  fellows  we 
saw  was  the  Indian  boy  I  left  at 
my  ranch  day  before  yesterday,  and 
I  can't  savvy  why  he'd  be  away  over 
here  on  this  side  of  the  mountain — 
leaving  the  calves — and  with  that 
redheaded  stranger." 

"Do  you  hire  Indians?" 

"Lon's  not  an  ordinary  Indian. 
Fact  is,  we're  almost  like  brothers. 
His  mother  used  to  cook  for  my 
dad  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  after  mv 
mother  got  sick  and  had  to  be  taken 
to — a  hospital,  Molly,  Lon's  mother, 
about  raised  me." 

"I've  always  wanted  to  see  an  In- 
dian woman — squaws — that's  what 
they  call  them  isn't  it?" 

"Molly's  keeping  house  for  Tess 
Morely  now."  Steve  lapsed  into  si- 
lence. 

"I  didn't  know  cattle  stealing  was 
still  going  on."  Helen  wanted  to 
hear  more.  "From  what  Uncle  Billy 
said,  I  thought  things  were  differ- 
ent now." 
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"They  are.  That  is,  they're  sup- 
posed to  be.  I  don't  know  of  a  single 
cattle  man  who's  lost  stock — I  mean 
in  bunches — in  the  last  ten  years,  but 
me.  There's  some  kind  of  hoodoo 
tagging  me  around — has  been  ever 
since  my  dad  died  and  left  me  the 
House  Rock  outfit." 

After  a  moment  he  went  on.  "I 
was  only  a  kid  when  Dad  died, 
hadn't  turned  sixteen,  and  even 
though  I'd  been  on  the  range  prac- 
tically all  my  life,  I  was  pretty  in- 
experienced. Uncle  Billy  tried  to 
help  keep  things  together  until  I  was 
old  enough  to  take  responsibility." 

"Were  you  losing  cattle  then?" 

"Yes.  And  there  was  another 
mystery  that  I've  always  felt  sure 
was  connected  with  this  cattle  steal- 
ing. It  goes  back  a  long  way.  My 
dad  and  that  Sam  Huntsman  Uncle 
Billy  mentioned  last  night  used  to 
be  pardners.  Then  Sam  went  to 
Chicago  and  stayed  for  about  ten 
years.  When  he  came  back  he  sold 
his  share  of  the  outfit  to  Dad  and 
was  going  to  Texas.  He  started  out 
with  his  share  of  the  herds  with  two 
or  three  men  and  was  going  to  fol- 
low them  after  he'd  finished  up  the 
deal.  He  and  Dad  were  riding  along 
the  Powell  Trail  when  Sam's  horse 
slipped  and  they  both  crashed  down 
the  canyon." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes,  it  was  ghastly.  I  was  a  kid 
about  twelve  when  it  happened  and 
I  can't  forget  how  hideous  things 
were  for  a  long  time  after.  Mother 
collapsed  and  Dad  was  never  the 
same.  He'd  been  so  close  to  them, 
you  see." 

Helen  was  trembling.  Did  Steve 
know  those  rumors  at  which  Uncle 
Billy  had  hinted — that  it  hadn't  been 
an  accident  ?  That  might  explain  the 
brooding  look  that  haunted  his  eyes ; 
she'd  noticed  it  last  night  while  they 


were  dancing,  and  several  times  to- 
day. 

"A  few  weeks  after  Sam's  acci- 
dent, Uncle  Billy  and  old  man 
Vaughn,  who  used  to  have  a  big 
outfit  there  at  V.  T.,  found  out  some 
way  that  Sam  Huntsman's  cattle 
hadn't  been  taken  to  Texas;  that 
they  hadn't  even  left  the  mountain. 
They'd  just  disappeared — dropped 
out  of  existence." 

"But  how  could  they?" 

Steve  shrugged. 

"Wouldn't  I  like  to  know!  About 
a  month  after  that,  a  bunch  of  our 
calves  vanished,  and  every  year  since 
Dad  died,  I've  lost  cattle  in  the  same 
mysterious  way.  It's  driving  me 
nuts." 

Helen  was  excited.  This  concern- 
ed her  as  well  as  Steve.  Those  cattle 
that  had  disappeared  would  have 
been  her  cattle. 

"Haven't  you  any  idea  whose  do- 
ing it  ?  Aren't  there  officers  who  can 
help  you  ?" 

Steve  laughed. 

"We've  had  hunches,  dozens  of 
them.  But  none  of  them  lead  us  any- 
where. The  officers  are  as  helpless 
as  I  am.  Hawley's  a  deputy.  But  I 
didn't  even  bother  to  tell  him  just 
now  that  I'm  sure  that  when  I  get 
to  House  Rock  tonight  I'll  find  my 
calves  gone.  He's  been  trying  for 
years  to  help  solve  the  mystery — at 
least  pretending  to. 

Helen's  mind  was  racing  in  two 
or  three  directions.  There  were 
things  she  must  find  out. 

"This  Sam  Huntsman.  What 
about  his — family?  Didn't  they  ever 
come  out  to  see  about  his  property?" 

"As  I  remember,  his  wife  died  a 
year  or  so  after  they  were  married." 

"And  there  were  no  children?" 

"Uncle  Billy  thinks  there  was  a 
child,  but  it  must  have  died,  too,  be- 
cause we  never  heard  a  word  after 
Uncle   Billy  wrote  to   someone  he 
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knew  about — a  sister-in-law  I  be-# 
lieve,  after  the  accident." 

"If  there  had  been  a  child,"  Hel- 
en ventured  cautiously,  "this  herd  of 
cattle  that  disappeared,  would  be- 
long to  it?" 

"Sure,  and  half  of  my  ranch  over 
in  House  Rock  Valley  too." 

They  emerged  from  the  timber 
into  Pleasant  Valley.  As  they  neared 
the  Hotel  Steve  turned  suddenly. 

"I'm  asking  you  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  those  fellows  we  saw. 
I've  got  to  find  out  for  sure  if  that 
was  Lon  Dean.  There  may  be  a 
clue." 

"Of  course."  What  would  Steve 
do  if  she  suddenly  said  "I'm  as  con- 
cerned about  this  business  as  you 
are.  I'm  that  child  of  Sam  Hunts- 
man's." 

"If  the  thieves  should  be  caught 
and  the  Huntsman  cattle  recovered, 
what  would  be  done  with  them  ?"  she 
asked. 

"Uncle  Billy  and  I  used  to  talk 
about  that.  He's  always  said  that 
they'd  belong  to  me ;  but  if  such  a 
miracle  should  happen,  I'd  see  that 
he  got  them.  I'd  like  to  see  Uncle 
Billy  set  up.  He's  never  been  able 
to  hold  on  to  anything  for  himself — 
always   more   interested   in   helping 


the  other  fellow.  I've  tried  to  take 
him  in  with  me  but  he  won't  come — 
say,  I  believe  that's  him  down  the 
road  now,  coming  to  meet  us.  Won- 
der if  he's  got  some  dope." 

"What's  up?"  Steve  asked  when 
they  met  the  old  scout. 

But  Uncle  Billy  didn't  answer. 

"I  begun  to  wonder  if  you  two 
had  eloped.  Steve,  we  must  git  out 
to  the  ranch  pronto.  I've  got  the  sup- 
piles  ready  and  have  arranged  with 
Jack  and  Curley  to  bring  them  on 
their  pack  horses.  We'd  best  go 
right  now.  Mrs.  Latimer  will  excuse 
you  if  you  don't  go  on  with  her, 
won't  you  ?"  His  little  black  eyes 
were  popping.  'He  was  impatient  to 
be  away. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  the  horse?" 
Helen  asked.  If  only  she  might  go 
along  with  them ! 

"Ask  Wood  Russell  to  have  one 
of  his  boys  take  him  down  to  Uncle 
Billy's  place,"  said  Steve,  "And  if 
you  want  to  ride  again  before  I  get 
back,  have  them  get  Maje  for  you — 
any  time." 

"Thanks.  I  hope  you  find  every- 
thing all  right." 

"That's  too  good  to  hope."  Steve 
waved  to  her  as  they  rode  away. 
{To  Be  Continued) 
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BABY  ROSEBUDS 


By  Merling  D.  Clyde 

The  climbing  baby  rose-buds  gay 
In  summer's  sun  so  brightly  bloom, 
They  bring  a  pain  I  can't  allay — 
The  climbing  baby  rose-buds  gay. 
I  see  a  waxen  form  that  lay — 
My  darling  babe  in  rose-drenched  room- 
The  climbing  baby  rose-buds  gay 
In  summer's  sun  so  brightly  bloom. 


Transplanted 

By  Leila  Marler  Hoggan 


TRANSFER?"  asked  the  mo- 
tor man. 

"No,  thanks!  Let  me  off 
at  the  end  of  the  line,"  directed 
Nancy  Ann  Parker,  as  she  seated 
herself,  bag  in  hand,  by  an  open 
window. 

The  jostling  car  shot  past  the 
thronged  crossings,  long  lines  of 
automobiles,  and  brightly  deco- 
rated shop  windows.  On  and  on  it 
rocked,  rhythmically,  past  the 
smoky  down  town  shops,  and 
the  residentiial  district,  into  the 
sparsely  settled  community. 

Nancy  Ann  reveled  in  the  pic- 
turesque surroundings,  and  drank 
in  the  sweet  spring  odors. 

Rippling  fields  of  green,  bright 
meadow  flowers,  a  broken-down 
pasture  fence,  and  a  pebbly  brook 
stretched  out  ahead  of  her,  when 
the  motorman  turned  in  his  seat 
and  announced,  "This  is  the  last 
house  on  this  line,  lady."  He  point- 
ed to  a  neat  frame  building  bask- 
ing in  the  morning  sunshine. 

"I  reckon  that's  the  place,"  an- 
nounced Nancy  Ann,  as  she  step- 
ped gingerly  into  the  street,  and 
started  across  the  green  field. 
Walking  briskly  to  the  cottage, 
she  rapped  gently  on  the  front 
door. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  pleas- 
ant little  woman,  who  came  to  the 
door  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
"Will  you  come  in?" 

Nancy  Ann  smiled  genially,  "No 
thank  you,  I'll  not  come  in,  but  if 
you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  sit  here 
on  your  steps  for  awhile,  and  may- 
be walk  out  around  the  barn  and 
the  hen-coops.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
went  nosin'  about,  without  sayin' 


anything,  you  might  think  I  was  a 
tramp." 

"Make  yourself  at  home," 
laughed  the  little  woman. 

"I'll  tell  you,  dear  girl,"  con- 
tinued Nancy  Ann,  "I  came  out  to 
see  the  spring.  My  blood's  been 
bubblin'  for  a  week.  When  I  woke 
up  this  mornin'  and  saw  the 
streaks  of  sunshine  gleamin' 
across  them  purple  mountains 
yonder,  I  couldn't  stand  it  another 
day.  So  I  just  climbed  onto  the 
car  and  told  the  motorman  to  take 
me  to  the  end  of  the  line." 

"That  was  the  right  thing  to  do," 
endorsed  the  new  friend. 

"I  wanted  to  see  the  blue  birds 
and  smell  the  medder  posies,  and 
hear  the  larks  a  singin'.  I  wanted 
to  drink  in  this  sweet  spring  sun- 
shine, and  feel  the  grass  springin' 
under  my  feet.  Why,  land  o'  livin', 
girl,  this  is  something  like  !" 

"You  wonderful  woman,"  gasp- 
ed the  young  mother,  'you  feel  just 
like  I  do.  The  spring  has  been 
calling  me  for  days,  and  here  I  sit 
in  my  kitchen,  cooking,  and  mend- 
ing, and  tending  my  babies,  as  if 
life  depended  on  it." 

"Why  don't  you  cut  loose? 
Come  on!    Start  right  today." 

"If  you'll  stay  around  until  I 
finish  my  morning's  work,  I'll  do 
it.  My  husband  will  not  be  home 
until  evening.  I'll  take  the  babies 
and  we'll  make  a  day  of  it." 

"Brave  girl !  I  should  say  we'll 
make  a  day  of  it.  Got  any  fresh 
eggs?" 

"Yes,  buckets  of  them." 

"We'll  take  a  bucket  of  them 
with  us,  and  boil  them  over  the 
camp  fire,  Gypsy  fashion.    I  have 
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some  bacon  here,   too,  and  some  Bessie,  when  I  feel  spring  in  my 

buttered  brown  bread,  and  oran-  blood,  I  want  to  get  busy." 

ges.     We  can  prob'ly   find  some  "So  do  I,"  agreed  Bessie, 

water-cress  along  that  ditch  bank  "Yes,"   Nancy  Ann  added,   "my 

yonder.     We'll  have  a  real  ban-  ringers  itch  to  dig  in  the  garden;  I 

quet."  want  to  feed  a  brood  of  fluffy,  yel- 

"Come  in  while  I  get  ready.  I'm  low  chickens ;  and  I  long  to  smell 

so  glad  you  came."  soap  a  bilin' ;  and  feel  .the  warm 

"Now  you  go  right  ahead  and  fix  soft  wool  in  my  fingers,  as  I  card 

the  children.     And   I'll  wash  up  the    bats    for    my    winter    quilts, 

your  dishes  while  I  wait."  What  do  the  women  folks  in  town 

Nancy  Ann  removed  her  wraps  know  about  work,  these  days,  any- 

diid  began  rolling  up  her  sleeves  way  ?  When  they  want  a  light  they 

as  she  spoke.  push  a  button.  No  monkeyin'  with 

As  she  washed  the  dishes  she  smoky  chimneys  and  pesky  coal- 
said  :  oil  cans.    When  they  want  to  wash 

"Ilive  in  the  Bear  River  Val-  or  iron  they  push  a  button.    Now 

ley.     But  I've  been  staying  with  just  between  you  and  me  and  the 

my  son  in  the  city,  since  I  was  left  bedpost,  the  hull  kit  and  bilin'  of 

alone."  'em  don't  do  enough  work  to  get 

"Well,"  interjected  the  hostess,  the  backache." 

"I  came  from  the  Bear  River  Val-  "But  I'm  glad  women  have  it 

ley,  too."  easier,  now,"  defended  Bessie. 

"You  did?  What's  your  name?"  "So  am  I,  Bessie.    I  never  push 

"Bessie   Bradley.      My   maiden  a  button  for  light  or  power  that  I 

name  was  Norton."  don't  thank  the  Lord  for  such  mir- 

"I    guess   I   don't  know    your  acles.     And   I   guess  it's  a  good 

folks.     But  I  know  you,  now,  and  thing  they  don't  have  cellars  and 

I'm  glad  I  found  you.    My  name  is  garrets.    I  know  I  keep  too  much 

Nancy  Ann  Parker.    Folks  call  me  o1^   stuff   around.      I  reckon  I'd 

Aunt  Nancy."  have  more  time  and  peace  of  mind, 

Bessie  smiled  as  she  went  about  t°°>  if  rld  haTV<?  a  bumin'  now  and 

putting  the  room  in  order,  washing  the,n:  ,  But  l  love,  *?  old,  ,thlnf 

and  combing  the  children,  and  put-  and  I  love  my  work  too.    I  love  to 

ting  on  their  clean  dresses.  ^L^  W*T  Tl     '         Pl     y 
*r      ,,           •         1    >T             a  bright  rugs.    And  I  ve  wove  nun- 
Yes,     continued   Nancy  Ann,  dreds  of         carpets." 
my  youngest  son,  Jack,  lives  in  „But  rin  hinderin>  you>  Bessie> 
one  of  them  apartment  houses  up  with  my  talk     Qo  and  fix        your 

on  the  hill.     Him  and  Helen  was  bedroom  while  I  finish  up  in  here, 

married  just  last  year,  and  they  rn   hd      the   children   into   their 

want  me  to  break  up  house  keepin  wraps  " 
and  live  with  them.    They're  real 

good  to  me.     But  I  don't  like  the  DESSIE    had    scarcely    finished 

smoke  and  the  noise  and  the  clut-  the  bedroom  when  Nancy  Ann 

ter  of  the  city.    And  nothin'  to  do  stepped  to  the  door. 

— always  nothin'  to  do.     I'm  not  "Say,    Bessie,   there's   a   triflin' 

needed  for  a  blamed  thing  at  Hel-  lookin'  peddlar  at  the  door,  and 

en's.    There's  no  cellar  and  no  gar-  he's  mad  as  all  git  out.     Maybe 

ret  to'clean  up,  and  no  old  clothes  you'd  better  come  and  see  what  he 

to   make   over.     Why  mercy  me,  wants." 
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The  peddlar  proved  to  be  a 
salesman  for  a  local  firm  that  had 
sold  Bessie  some  blankets.  She 
had  made  her  first  payment  before 
receiving  the  goods.  But  when  the 
blankets  were  delivered,  they  were 
so  inferior  that  Bessie  knew  there 
was  a  mistake.  So  she  telephoned 
to  the  company  to  come  and  get 
their  goods  and  refund  her  money.' 

The  little  man  at  the  door  was 
very  irate,  and  refused  to  make  an 
agreeable  settlement.  When  Nan- 
cy Ann  saw  that  Bessie  was  some- 
what worsted  in  the  contest  of 
words,  she  stepped  to  the  door. 

"Well,  mister,"  she  greeted  him, 
"you  seem  to  be  a  little  warm  un- 
der the  collar  this  mornin'." 

He  glared  at  her  but  did  not 
reply. 

"Bring  the  blankets  in,  Bessie," 
she  requested,  "and  bring  my 
shoulder  shawl,  too,  please.  It's 
on  the  back  of  that  rocker." 

The  argument  had  settled  on 
one  questionable  point,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  blankets  were 
fifty  per  cent  wool,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  company. 

"Say,  mister,  did  you  ever  shear 
a  sheep  ?"  questioned  Nancy  Ann. 

"Sheep  shearing  is  not  my  busi- 
ness, Madam,"  tartly  replied  the 
representative. 

Nancy  Ann  reached  for  her 
shawl,  and  began  plucking  the 
fluff  from  the  lace  edge. 

"Do  you  know  a  sheep  by  the 
smell?"  she  went  on. 

"I'm  not  in  the  sheep  business, 
Madam,"  he  floundered. 

"Bessie,  bring  me  a  couple  o' 
matches,"  said  Nancy  Ann,  as  she 
pulled  a  wisp  of  fluff  from  the 
blankets. 

First,  she  lighted  the  black  fluff 
from  her  shawl,  and  held  the 
scorching  bit  up  near  the  man's 
nose. 


"Now  that  shawl's  one  hundred 
per  cent  wool.  I  clipped  the  pelt, 
and  spun  the  yarn,  and  knit  the 
shawl,  myself.  So  there's  no  go- 
between." 

She  then  lighted  the  white  fluff 
from  the  blanket. 

"Now  smell  that.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"Well,  I  will  say  they  don't 
smell  just  the  same,"  he  countered, 
as  the  stern  lines  about  his  mouth 
began  to  relax. 

"I'll  say  they  don't,  "ejaculated 
Nancy  Ann.  "Why,  man,  that 
blanket's  never  been  within  shoot- 
in'  distance  of  a  sheep." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  curved 
the  salesman's  lips. 

"Of  course,  it's  Bessie's  deal. 
vShe  can  do  as  she  likes,"  agreed 
Nancy  Ann,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  "But  if  'twas  me,  I'd 
see  you  in  tophet  a  pumpin'  thun- 
der at  three  cents  a  clap,  before  I'd 
keep  your  blankets." 

A  broad  smile  illuminated  the 
man's  countenance.  "Madam,  you 
win,"  he  surrendered,  and  turning 
to  Bessie,  "Roll  up  the  blankets, 
lady.  How  much  did  you  say  you 
paid  down  on  them  ?"  And  he 
passed  her  the  money. 

p^ANCY  ANN  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  Bessie  closed  the 
door. 

"I'll  tell  you  right  now,"  she 
ejaculated,  "no  peddlar  ever  sold 
me  anything  I  didn't  want  to  buy." 

"Hereafter,  I  see  my  goods  be- 
fore I  pay  for  them,"  laughed  Bes- 
sie. 

"Now  what  else  can  I  do  to  help 
you?"  questioned  Nancy  Ann. 
"We  must  be  off.  He's  wasted 
most  a  half  hour  of  our  precious 
time." 

"You  could  pack  the  lunch  may- 
be.   There's  plenty  of  cooked  food 
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there  in  the  cooler.  There's  cold 
meat,  and  little  cakes,  and  pie,  and 
fresh  fruit." 

"I  have  plenty  of  bread,"  an- 
nounced the  older  woman,  ''but 
we  can  take  some  of  the  meat  and 
some  little  cakes.  Never  mind  the 
pie.  With  this  bucket  of  eggs  and 
a  quart  of  milk,  I  think  we'll  do 
fine.  Say,  but  we're  goin'  to  have 
a  glorious  day.  My  blood's  a  bilin' 
with  joy  clear  to  the  ends  of  my 
fingers." 

"It's  going  to  be  a  real  adven- 
ture," exulted  Bessie,  slipping  the 
hilarious  children  into  their  caps 
and  coats. 

XTANCY  ANN'S  wildest  plans 
did  not  outrun  the  adventures 
of  that  day.  They  walked  to  the 
foothills,  plucked  wild  flowers,  and 
dug  segoes  with  a  sharpened  stick. 
They  gathered  water-cress,  and 
cooked  their  dinner  over  an  open 
fire.  Nancy  Ann  found  a  hen's 
nest,  containing  thirteen  eggs. 
They  made  whistles  from  pussy 
willows,  and  finally  climbed  up  in- 
to the  hayloft  to  watch  the  glori- 
ous sunset. 

"It's  been  all  I  expected,  and 
more,"  said  Nancy  Ann.  "I  have 
only  one  regret,  I  wish  we  had 
started  earlier.  But  it's  wrecked 
me  for  the  city.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  I'd  be  startin'  for  home 
about  next  week,"  and  then  a 
grave  expression  crossed  her  face. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  back?" 
questioned  Bessie,  sweetly. 

"Want  to  ?"  There  was  a  world 
oi  heart-sick  longing  in  the  words. 

"Can't  you  go?"  And  Bessie's 
sympathetic  eyes  searched  the 
kind  old  face. 

"Yes,  Bessie,  if  I'm  brave 
enough,  and  I  reckon  I  am.  My 
!,ack  is  not  so  stiff  for  a  woman 
of  my  years.  I'm  thinkin'  I  can 
still  earn  my  livin'  and  feel  hap- 


py doin'  it.  Only — only,  it'll  be 
lonesome  at  first.  You  see  Sam 
and  me  worked  side  by  side  fer 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  no 
better  man  ever  lived  than  Sam." 
Her  voice  broke,  but  in  a  moment 
she  continued,  "It's  like  this,  Jack 
and  Helen  want  to  make  life  easier 
for  me  now  that  I'm  alone.  But  I 
•never  could  tolerate  an  old  woman 
settin'  around  on  a  silk  cushion  a 
waitin'  to  die.  When  I  get  to  a 
place  in  the  road  where  I  can't  get 
up  and  do  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done,  I'm  ready  to  go,  and  I 
hope  the  Lord  takes  me  without 
waitin'  around  too  long." 

"But  Jack  would  help  you  even 
if  you  went  back  to  the  old  home, 
wouldn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  all  of  my  children  are 
willin'  to  help  me.  But,  you  see, 
while  I'm  able,  well — I'd  sooner 
help  myself." 

"You  dear,  brave  soul,"  ad- 
mired Bessie.  "I'm  afraid  your  son 
can  never  make  you  happy  in  his 
city  home." 

"No,  I  often  tell  Jack  I'm  like 
an  old  tree.  You  can't  transplant 
an  old  tree  successfully,  it's  too 
deep  rooted." 

"You  surely  have  a  great  love 
for  the  open  spaces,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Bessie,  and  little  wonder. 
I  was  born  on  the  plains,  and 
cradled  in  a  moving  prairie  schoon- 
er. My  whole  life's  been  spent  on 
the  frontier.  But  God  gave  us 
roses  as  well  as  bread.  Along  with 
the  tears  there's  always  fun  and 
laughter,  if  we  take  them.  My  life 
has  been  full  of  glorious  adven- 
tures. I  always  found  time  to  do 
some  of  the  things  I  loved  to  do, 
along  with  the  things  I  had  to  do, 
and  I  put  all  of  the  joy  and  ginger 
I  could  into  the  necessary  work." 

"You're  a  philosopher,  Aunt 
Nancy." 
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"My  philosophy's  made  up  just 
of  chips  and  whetstones  I've 
picked  up  along  the  trail.  But  it 
an  angel  happened  to  come  walkin' 
up  that  path,  right  now,  and  told 
me  I  had  just  one  more  year  to 
live,  I  wouldn't  feel  called  on  to 
make  any  changes  in  my  pro- 
gram," and  she  smiled  contented- 

ly. 

"What  time  is  it,  Bessie?" 

The  little  mother  held  up  the 
small  clock. 

"I  must  catch  that  next  car  or 
Helen  will  be  worryin'.  I  didn't 
tell  her  where  I  was  goin'  today." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  repeated 
Bessie.  "We'll  never  forget  it. 
Here,  take  this  paper  with  you.  It's 
the  county  paper  from  home.  You 
might  enjoy  looking  it  over." 

"I'll  read  it,"  promised  Nancy 
Ann.  "And  I'll  remember  you 
for  many  a  day.  You  know  we  get 
anything  out  of  life  we  want.  The 
trouble  is,  most  people  are  afraid 
to  cut  loose  and  help  themselves 
to  happiness.  Don't  be  afraid, 
Bessie.  There's  plenty  of  joy  to 
go  around  and  to  spare,  if  you'll 
just  learn  to  take  it." 

Bessie  watched  Nancy  Ann  un- 
til the  car  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. "One  never  knows,"  she 
mused,  "what  blessing  the  day  will 
bring." 

A  S  soon  as  she  sat  down  in  the 
car,  Nancy  Ann  unfolded 
the  county  paper,  and  turned  to 
the  news  from  her  home  town.  Al- 
most the  first  item  that  caught 
her  attention,  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  auction  sale.  She  read 
it  through  the  second  time,  trying 
to  steady  the  trembling  paper. 

"Sure  as  I'm  a  livin'  woman, 
that's  my  own  furniture,"  said  she. 
"Now  I  just  wonder  what  partic- 
ular things  Jack  has  told  them  to 


sell.  I'm  glad  I  saw  this  paper." 
She  was  serious  the  rest  of  the 
way  home. 

jLJELEN  met  her  at  the  door 
with  a  welcoming  smile. 

"I'm  surely  glad  it's  you,  Mother 
Parker.  When  you  were  not  here 
at  dusk,  I  became  so  anxious  I 
telephoned  Jack.  But  he  just 
laughed  and  said  most  likely  you 
had  gone  out  on  a  still  hunt  for 
happiness.  Said  you  often  did  it 
and  seldom  got  home  early." 

"Jack  knows  his  old  mother,  all 
right,"  chuckled  Nancy  Ann. 
"When  I  had  eight  children  at 
home,  all  at  once,  the  evenin's 
were  a  little  nerve  rackin'  at  times  ; 
and  many's  the  time  they  all  got 
to  needin'  a  lickin'  at  once.  Then 
I  used  to  slip  out  quietly,  and 
steal  down  to  the  lilac  arbor,  and 
sit  there  in  the  soft  dusk  and  rest 
and  relax.  Or  maybe,  I'd  slip  in- 
to a  neighbor's  house  for  fifteen 
minutes  just  for  a  change." 

"And  the  children?" 

"Oh,  the  children  were  all  right. 
I  was  the  one  that  needed  a  lift. 
Excuse  me  for  changin'  the  sub- 
ject, Helen,  but  say,  I've  had  a 
wonderful  day." 

"Been  over  to  Aunt  Martha's?" 

"Martha's,"  she  echoed  scorn- 
fully, "Why,  child,  I've  been  out  in 
the  country,  diggin'  segoes  and 
makin'  whistles.  Had  bacon  and 
eggs  for  dinner,  cooked  over  a 
camp-fire,  and  water-cress  fresh 
from  a  mountain  creek.  Met  a  lit- 
tle woman  I'd  never  seen  before, 
and  we  sure  made  a  day  of  it." 

"Mother  Parker  you'll  never 
grow  old." 

"Not  as  long  as  life's  worth 
livin'  I  shan't.  And  yet,  I  don't 
know.  Death'll  be  a  brand  new 
experience.  And  I  reckon  it'll  be 
full  of  just  as  many  glorious  ad- 
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ventures  as  life  is.  Say,  there's 
Jack,  now,  and  I'm  wantin'  to  see 
him." 

"What  are  you  wanting,  Moth- 
er?" inquired  Jack,  greeting  them 
both  warmly. 

"I  want  to  know  which  furniture 
and  stuff  it  was,  you  told  Jeddy 
Hill  he  could  auction  off." 

"Why  all  of  that  old  stuff,  Moth- 
er, that  wasn't  in  your  room." 

"You  mean  the  things  in  the 
granary?" 

"Yes,  and  all  of  that  stuff  in  that 
store-room." 

"Not  that  south  room,  surely?" 

"Yes,  why  not?" 

"Why,  Nellie's  cradle's  in  there 
— the  one  she  slept  in  when  she 
died.  And  the  melodeon.  That 
melodeon  is  one  of  the  first  mu- 
sical instruments  that  ever  crossed 
the  plains.  And  then  there's  your 
father's  chest  of  tools,  and  our  first 
bed.  You  don't  have  any  idea  I'd 
sell  such  things?" 

"Now  look  here,  Mother  dear, 
you'll  never  in  all  this  world  use 
any  one  of  those  articles  again. 
Why  give  them  house  room  and 
keep  them  around  to  worry 
about?" 

"I  know,  Jack,  but  I  couldn't 
sell  'em." 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do, 
Mother,  to  make  you  happy  here. 
I  want  you  to  be  comfortable  and 
contented.  You've  spent  your 
whole  life  serving  others.  I  want 
you  to  rest,  now,  and  be  free  from 
care.  Is  your  heart  always  going 
to  go  back  to  the  old  home?" 

"Yes,  son,  always.  Like  the 
Children  of  Israel,  I  long  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  she  laughed. 
"I'm  too  old  to  take  root  in  new 
soil." 

"Now,  Mother  mine.'' 

"I  know,  Jack,  the  years  don't 
count  while  the  heart  beats  young. 


But  there's  a  lot  of  unfinished 
things  I've  been  waitin'  fer  years 
to  do.  Besides  I  want  to  be  busy 
to  the  last.  I  always  did  hate  a 
stagnant  pool :  but  oh,  how  I  love 
a  runnin',  singin'  brook." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  getting  home- 
sick," he  bantered. 

"I  am  a  little  homesick,  Jack. 
Had  a  strange  dream  the  other 
night.  I  dreamed  I  saw  your 
father.  Seemed  like  I  was  up  home 
settin'  by  the  kitchen  window,  and 
he  came  in  all  smilin'  and  happy 
and  passed  me  a  key.  I  asked  him 
what  key  it  was,  but  before  he 
could  tell  me  I  woke  up." 

"You  need  a  day  out  in  the  coun- 
try, Mother." 

"Don't  you  ever  think  I  haven't 
had  one  today,  and  a  most  glorious 
one,  too.    It  was  like  goin'  home." 

He  looked  across  at  her  and 
smiled.  "Home,"  he  echoed,  "Can't 
we  ever  make  this  home  to  you, 
Mother  ?" 

"Don't  worry,  Jack,  you  and 
Helen's  been  mighty  good  to  me, 
and  I'll  not  forget  it.  But  you  know 
me,  Jack,  bread  is  always  sweet- 
er when  I  earned  it  myself." 

"But,  Mother  dear,  you're  not 
sixteen  you  know." 

"Follow  in  my  tracks  for  a  week, 
young  man,  and  then  guess  my 
age." 

Jack  caught  the  twinkle  in  her 
eye  and  he  knew  that  the  argu- 
ment was  ended. 

"What  is  it  going  to  be,  Mum- 
sy,"  he  laughed,  "My  Aunt  Sally" 
or  "A  turkey  in  the  Straw?" 

"No,  Jack,  I  want  to  hear  that 
New  York  jazz  program." 

'NJ'EXT    morning    about     10:00 
a.  m.,  Jack  had  a  hurry-up  call 
to  the  telephone  in  his  office. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  anxious- 
ly- 
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"This  is  Helen  speaking.  Think- 
ing your  mother  would  be  tired 
after  her  day  in  the  country,  I  did 
not  disturb  her.  But  when  she 
had  not  come  down  by  ten,  I  felt 
anxious,  and  I  went  to  her  room 
to  see  if  she  was  all  right.  Jack, 
she's  gone.  She  did  not  sleep  in 
her  bed  last  night.  Whatever  could 
have  happened?  I'm  simply  dis- 
tracted." 

"Calm  yourself,  Mother's  all 
right.  We  shall  probably  get  a 
wire  about  noon,  saying  she's 
gone  home  for  the  summer." 

"And  you  really  think  she's 
safe?" 

"All  smug  and  fine,  sure.  It 
would  take  a  mighty  hard  jolt  to 
upset  Mother.  She  is  one  woman 
who  is  thoroughly  capable  of  en- 
gineering her  own  career.  She 
moves  with  a  purpose,  and  she 
generally  reaches  the  goal  she  sets 
out  for,  without  accident  or  sor- 
row." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  she's 
safe.  But  I'm  anxious  just  the 
same." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Helen,  here's 
a  telegram,  now.  I'll  read  it." 

"Dear  Jack  and  Helen.  Home  safe. 
Things  looking  fine.  Jeddy's  auctioin 
sale's  today.     Love.     Mother." 

IT  was  about  11:00  a.  m.  when 

Jeddy  Hill  stepped  Onto  Nancy 
Ann's  porch  and  reached  out  to 
unlock  her  door,  and  didn't. 

"Well,  I'll  be— When  did  you 
get  here?"  he  stammered. 

"Oh,  I've  been  here  quite  a  spell. 
I've  got  the  house  in  livin'  con- 
dition and  done  a  little  bakin'. 
Come  in  and  have  a  chair.  You 
got  here  just  in  time  to  sample 
my  cookies  while  they're  hot.  They 
taste  better  hot." 

Jeddy  hesitated.  He  looked  at 
the  shining  windows,  the  freshly 


washed  floor,  and  the  white  pol- 
ished kitchen  range. 

Nancy  Ann  passed  him  a  plate 
piled  high  with  delicious,  spiced 
raisin  cookies.  Very  reluctantly  he 
took  one.  But  he  shortly  helped 
himself  to  a  second  and  a  third  one. 

"They're  all  right,"  he  admitted, 
grudgingly,  "but  coming  to  busi- 
ness, Nancy  Ann,  I'm  here  to  get 
the  things  Jack  promised  me.  The 
auction  sale  comes  off  this  after- 
noon." 

"What  things  do  you  figger  on 
sellin'?"  asked  Nancy  Ann,  quiet- 

"Well  everything  in  the  granary 
and  the  south  room." 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  the  stuff 
in  the  south  room,  Jeddy."  And 
her  tone  was  very  decisive. 

"Well  now,  Nancy  Ann,  them 
tools  will  never  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  and — " 

"Look  here,  Jeddy  Hill,  I'm 
tellin'  you,  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell 
the  stuff  in  the  south  room." 

Drawing  a  key  ring  from  his 
pocket,  Jeddy  fumbled  the  keys 
in  his  fingers. 

"Now  tools  lose  their  value 
quicker'n  most  any  kind  of  imple- 
ments," he  persisted. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  key 
ring?"  interrupted  Nancy  Ann. 

"W'hy  Jack  passed  it  to  me  last 
fall  and  told  me  to  lock  things  up." 

"Let's  see  it,"  she  demanded. 
"I've  searched  this  place  from 
studdin'  to  rafter  fer  that  bunch  o' 
keys.  I  had  two  keys  fer  this 
room  or  I'd  have  been  locked 
out." 

"As  I  was  sayin',  Nancy  Ann, 
about  them  tools  and  things." 

"Jeddy  Hill,  it'll  do  you  no  good 
to  raise  ructions  about  that  stuff. 
I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  it — and  that's 
that.    There's  the  key  to  the  gran- 
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ary,  and  I  see  your  man's  come  to 
load  up."  She  spoke  with  a  final- 
ity that  offered  no  excuse  for  re- 
ply or  argument. 

Jeddy's  disappointment  was 
plainly  featured  in  his  face,  as  well 
as  in  his  fretful,  irritated  manner. 

"Better  put  a  handful  o'  them 
cookies  in  your  pocket,  Jeddy," 
suggested  Nancy  Ann.  "The 
man  on  the  wagon  might  like  one." 

Nancy  Ann  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  him  and  sat  down 
in  the  old  rocker. 

"Now  that's  the  key  to  the 
south  room,"  she  said,  "and  that's 
the  key  to  the  cellar,  and  that's  the 
key  to  the  coal  house."  She  clus- 
tered them  together  on  the  ring. 
"This  is  my  own  door  key,  and 
this  my  trunk  key,  and  this — " 
she  puzzled  a  moment.  "Oh,  sure, 
it's  the  key  to  Sam's  tool  chest. 
But  this  ?"  She  singled  out  a  small 
brass  key  and  her  brow  wrinkled 
in  bewilderment. 

"Now  where  have  I  seen  that 
key  before?"  She  closed  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  all  other  thoughts. 

Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  start.  "It's  the  key  to  Sam's 
strong  box.  That's  the  very  key 
he  passed  me  in  my  dream,  and 
I've  never  thought  of  that  strong 
box  since  I  put  it  in  my  trunk,  the 
day  after  the  funeral." 

She  walked  hurriedly  into  her 
little  bedroom,  the  room  made 
sacred  by  the  intimate,  pathetic, 
and  hallowed  scenes  of  a  life-time. 

Unlocking  the  old  trunk,  she 
lifted  out  the  till.  There  lay  Sam's 
best  suit,  carefully  sponged  and 
pressed.  She  noticed  the  frayed 
cuffs  she  had  mended  so  painstak- 
ingly before  he  wore  the  suit  those 
last  Sundays.  There  were  other 
pieces  of  his  clothing,  and  various 
little  keepsakes.  She  placed  them 
lovingly  on  her  white  bed. 


After  a  few  moments,  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  lifting 
the  strong  box  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk,  she  placed  it  on  the 
table.  With  trembling  fingers,  she 
fitted  the  small  brass  key  into  the 
lock  and  turned  it.  Raising  the 
lid  she  gazed  at  the  contents. 

"Just  as  he  placed  'em  himself," 
she  whispered. 

Held  by  a  rubber  band  were  his 
tax  receipts,  year  by  year,  since  he 
first  received  the  deed  for  the  land. 
Here  was  his  little  book  with  the 
notations  in  his  clear  plain  hand, 
of  many  of  the  important  happen- 
ings since  he  came  to  the  valley. 

Along  side  of  the  papers,  was  a 
small  tin  box.  It  too,  was  locked. 
She  tried  the  brass  key.  It  turned 
in  the  lock.    The  lid  sprang  open. 

Gold!    Five  dollar  gold  pieces! 

She  stood  in  bewilderment.  As 
if  to  verify  what  her  eyes  told  her, 
her  fingers  touched  the  coins — ten- 
derly, almost  reverently.  She 
picked  up  one,  she  turned  it  over. 
There  was  a  tiny  bit  of  white  paper 
glued  to  the  face  of  it. 

"Nov.  12,  1878,"  she  read.  "The 
very  year  we  came  to  the  valley. 
How  did  he  do  it?" 

She  turned  another,  and  anoth- 
er, and  still  another.  Here  was  one 
put  by  on  Christmas  in  the  eight- 
ies. Here  was  one  on  her  birth- 
day, and  one  on  their  wedding  day, 
and  other  dates — oh,  so  many.  And 
here,  the  last  one  in  the  box,  "Oct. 
20,  19 ,"  the  very  day  he  died. 

Her  weeping  eyes  could  see  no 
more.  Fumblingly,  she  placed  the 
contents  in  the  box  and  closed  the 
lid.  The  gentle,  old  figure  shook 
with  sobs  as  she  felt  her  way  to  the 
white  bed.  There  beside  a  faded 
suit  and  a  dust-stained  hat,  she 
knelt  in  prayer. 
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God,  alone,  who  had  guided 
them  in  all  their  efforts,  knew 
what  infinite  planning,  and  thrift, 
and  sacrifice  it  had  cost  to  put  by 
this  loving  store  for  her. 

Through  all  the  years,  Sam  had 


denied  himself  in  a  thousand  ways, 
that  she  might  be  blessed,  and 
cared  for,  and  comforted,  when  she 
must  tread  the  winding  path  of 
life  without  him. 


Eliza  Roxey  Snow  Memorial  Contest 


THE  General  Board  conducts 
the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Relief  So- 
ciety Memorial  Poem  Con- 
test annually.  Three  prizes  will  be 
awarded — a  first  prize  of  $15.00,  a 
second  prize  of  $10.00  and  a  third 
prize  of  $5.00.  The  prize  poems 
are  published  each  year  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  The  General  Board  re- 
serves the  right  to  publish  any  of 
the  other  poems  submitted,  and  to 
pay  for  the  published  poems  at  the 
regular  Magazine  rates.  The  con- 
test opens  each  year  upon  publication 
of  the  announcement  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, and  closes  October  15. 

Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  women. 

2.  Only  one  poem  may  be  submit- 
ted by  each  contestant. 

3.  The  poem  should  not  exceed 
fifty  lines,  and  should  be  typewritten, 
if  possible;  where  this  cannot  be 
done  it  should  be  legibly  written. 

4.  The  sheet  on  which  the  poem 
is  written  should  be  without  signa- 
ture or  other  identifying  marks. 

5.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper 
should  be  used. 

6.  Each    poem    must    be    accom- 


panied by  a  stamped  envelope,  on 
which  should  be  written  the  contest- 
ant's name  and  address.  Non  de 
plumes  should  not  be  used. 

7.  Statement  should  accompany 
the  poem  submitted  that  it  is  her 
original  work,  that  it  has  never  been 
published,  that  it  is  not  now  in  the 
hands  of  an  editor,  or  other  person, 
with  a  view  of  publication,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  published  nor  submitted 
for  publication  until  the  contest  is 
decided. 

9.  Members  of  the  General  Board 
and  persons  connected  with  the 
Relief  Society  office  force  are  not 
eligible  to  enter  this  contest. 

10.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years 
must  wait  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

11.  The  judges  shall  consist  of 
one  member  of  the  General  Board, 
one  person  selected  from  the  English 
department  of  a  reputable  education- 
al institution,  and  one  from  among 
the  group  of  persons  who  are  recog- 
nized as  writers. 

12.  The  poems  must  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  October  15. 

13.  All  entries  should  be  address- 
ed to  Eliza  R.  Snow  Memorial  Poem 
Contest  Committee,  28  Bishop's 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  Mcmoriam 

By  Elizabeth  Spori  Stowell 

IN  THE  passing  of  our  beloved  She  was  an  inspired  leader.  In 
Sister  Floretta  Ricks  Webster,  our  serious  hours,  spent  with  per- 
we  of  the  Rexburg  Stake  are  not  plexing  problems,  she  always  lifted 
alone  in  our  grief.  Although  she  the  clouds  of  worry  with  the  sun- 
lived  practically  all  of  her  life  on  the  shine  of  her  smile  and  the  gallantry 
same  lot  where  she  was  born,  she  of  her  aid  showed  us  the  worth  of 
was  known  the  length  and  breadth  her  soul  and  the  loyalty  of  her  heart, 
of  the  upper  Snake  River  Valley,  When  we  have  had  sorrows, 
for  her  helpful,  sunny  friendliness,  though  she  had  her  own,  her  win- 

Not  quite  fifty  years  of  age  she  s°me  lauSh  and  ready  humor,  eased 

had  given  so  much  of  her  life  to  *»  tension  and  drove  away  our  fears, 

public  service  that  it  seemed  that  ShJ  was  *e  essence  of  cheerfulness 

surely   she   must  have   lived   many  and  optimism  and  the  radiation  of 

more  years  than  she  did.  the™  and  he/  Pnlal  disposition  were 

attributes  of  her  wonderful  person- 

From  her  earliest    girlhood    she  ality.    She  chose  always  to  stand  on 

took  an  active  and  important  part  the  bright  side  rather  than  in  the 

in  the  life  of  this  community.     She  shadow.     She   lived   to   express   in 

was  one  of  the  first  Presidents  of  body,  mind  and  soul  all  that  was 

the  Civic  League  which  founded  our  high,  beautiful,  serene  and  ideal  in 

public  library ;  she  was  the  principal  her  nature ;  thus  giving  unbounded 

organizer  of  the  Daughters  of  the  j0y  and  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 

Pioneers  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  her. 

Valley  and  was  serving  as  its  presi-  In  her  home,   she   reigned  as   a 

dent  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  she  queen  meriting  the  love,  honor,  and 

was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Society  respect  of  her  husband  and  children, 

Stake  Board  for  fifteen  years.    Her  who  idolized  and  revered  her.     She 

lovely  home,  her  car,  her  own  in-  was  always  a  jolly  playmate  and  pal 

def atigable  energy,  were  at  all  times  to  her  sons ;  she  leaves  an  example 

at  the  call  of  the  Relief  Society.  The  of  true  womanhood  for  her  daughter, 

members  of  the  remotest  Ward  knew  May  the  influence  of  her  wonder- 

her  personally  and  loved  her  for  her  ful  life  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who 

cheerful  council  and  hearty  encour-  knew  her,  and  her  memory  a  cher- 

agement.  ished  treasure  of  unselfish  devotion. 


MY  HOOKED  RAG  RUG 

By  Delia  Adams  Leitner 


I  count  the  task  a  pleasure, 
The  time  is  so  well  spent. 
For  always  in  creating 
Of  lovliness  is  lent 
A  joy,  a  satisfaction 
That  I  can  share.    I  find 
That  in   producing  beauty 
I   leave  old  cares  behind. 


I   love   to   make  a  hooked  rug 
And   watch  the   pattern  grow 
To  bright  attractive  flowers 
Or  gay  designs,  and  show 
That  from  a  jumbled  gathering 
Of  garments  old  and  worn 
And  odds  and   ends  of   pieces 
A  lovely  thing  is  born. 


The  Portal  of  Life 


By  Ada  Hurst  Brown 


MISS  G  E  B  E  R  T  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  myself  left 
Blanding  in  Miss  Gebert's 
car,  one  July  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  rode  for  miles  through 
cedar-covered  canyons  over  switch- 
backs and  dugways  by  the  dozen. 

Then  we  began  a  steady  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  Elk  Ridge,  through 
pine  and  birch,  frightening  white- 
faced  calves  that  ran  from  the  road 
with  waving  tails,  to  turn  and  stare 
at  us  from  a  safe  distance.  From 
the  flat-topped  Elk  we  still  climbed 
up  and  up  between  the  Bears'  Ears, 
remarkable  huge  twin  formations  of 
red  sandstone,  partially  covered  with 
pine  and  birch.  At  the  top  of  this 
pass  a  sign  informed  us  that  we  were 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Now  we  began  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  descents  imaginable.  The 
road  turns  abruptly  downward,  and 


the  vegetation  is  entirely  different, 
being  scrub  pine  and  cedars.  My 
companion's  itinerary  from  which  I 
read  while  she  gave  her  full  atten- 
tion to  driving,  called  this  "the  finest 
view  in  the  world,"  and  we  paused  to 
look  and  point  out  places  of  inter- 
est. 

We  could  see  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  three  directions.  In  the  dis- 
tant west  and  south  were  visible 
Bryce  Canyon,  Navajo  Mountain  of 
Arizona,  Monument  Valley,  and  the 
famous  Black  Mesa.  To  the  east 
were  clearly  visible  mountains  near 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  (On  our 
return  we  were  to  see  this  view  with 
a  gorgeous  sunset  background.  My 
companion  said  that  while  she  had 
seen  all  the  United  States  and  sev- 
eral other  countries,  she  had  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  that  view.) 
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VK/'E  dropped  swiftly  now  onto  a 
cedar-covered  mesa,  and  a 
short  ride  brought  us  to  the  rim  of 
the  canyon  in  which  the  Edwin 
bridge  is  located.  It  was  then  that 
an  interesting  discovery  burst  upon 
me :  I  had  been  accustomed  to  going 
up  into  canyons ;  here  we  went  dozvn 
into  them. 

The  Edwin  is  called  the  "woman's 
bridge"  because  of  its  comparatively 
delicate  appearance,  and  it  is  beau- 
tiful ;  but  my  taste  must  be  mascu- 
line, for  my  greatest  thrill  came  at 
sight  of  the  massive  Augusta. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  Edwin,  and  then 
took  off  on  the  three-mile  hike  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  Sipapu,  or 
Augusta  bridge.  That  is,  we  had 
been  told  it  was  three  miles,  but  we 
felt  quite  sure  it  was  at  least  six. 
By  the  time  we  reached  White  Can- 
yon, we  had  emptied  our  canteen,  the 
heat  had  blistered  both  my  heels,  and 
given  Miss  Gebert  a  slight  sunburn 
below  her  checked  shorts. 


For  a  mile  or  so  we  had  followed 
along  the  trail  the  tracks  of  some 
doglike  animal,  clearly  visible  in  a 
crust  caused  from  a  recent  shower. 
It  was  intensely  quiet,  and  we  saw 
no  other  sign  of  life  but  ants  and  a 
few  big  flies  that  flew  viciously  about 
our  faces.  .  .  . 

'W'O  words  of  mine  can  adequately 
describe  the  scene  that  burst  up- 
on us  as  we  clambered  over  rocks 
down  to  where  the  full  majesty  of 
White  Canyon  stood  revealed,  with 
the  top  of  the  great  Augusta  far  be- 
low us.  I  never  expect  to  see  any- 
thing which  will  inspire  in  me  more 
awe  and  reverence  than  did  that 
monstrous  hole  in  the  ground,  and  I 
truly  understand  why  the  Hopis 
named  it  Sipapu,  which  means  to 
them,  "The  Portal  of  Life." 

Huge,  magnificent,  colossal — all 
such  adjectives  fail  to  describe  it. 
Silent,  so  silent  one  can  almost  hear 
the  hum  of  the  universe,  it  stands  as 
it  has  stood  for  centuries,  one  of  the 


THE  AUGUSTA,  OR  SIPAPU  BRIDGE 
(Note  figures  on  top.     It  is  necessary  to  climb  ladders  in  several  places 

to  reach  the  top) 
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most  breath-taking  sights  of  our 
world.  I  had  a  queer  feeling  as 
though  I  were  floating  there  in  the 
air  high  above  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon,  and  I  could  easily  imagine 
why  the  Hopis  had  believed  that  here 
spirits  were  ushered  into  this  life, 
and  that  it  was  also  here  they  left 
to  be  purified  before  entering  the  sky 
to  become  rain  gods. 

Leaving  the  rim  of  the  canyon  we 
climbed  straight  down  a  ladder  made 
of  tree-trunks,  scaling  the  white 
rocks  which  have  given  the  canyon 
its  name,  along  a  ledge  to  one  of  the 
accessible  cliff  dwellings  that  hang 
here  and  there  along  the  steep  can- 
yon walls.  Some  of  them  are  in 
places  that  it  looks  as  if  only  a  bird 
could  reach,  and  one  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  how  those  ancient  people 
came  and  went. 

Down,  down,  down,  we  clambered 
until  the  sides  of  the  canyon  towered 
almost  out  of  sight  above  us;  then 
into  the  very  bottom  of  the  canyon 
and  under  the  Augusta  bridge,  which 
made  a  grateful  shade.     We  found 


water  in  a  spring,  and  rested  while 
we  listened  to  the  mysterious  sough- 
ing like  a  soft  breeze  through  trees, 
caused  by  I  don't  know  what,  and 
which  probably  helped  to  give  the 
bridge  its  name. 

Now  the  top  of  the  Sipapu  tower- 
ed high  above  us,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  to  be  exact — high 
enough  to  clear  the  spires  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  It  has  a  span  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  a  width 
of  thirty  feet,  and  a  thickness  of  fifty 
feet  at  the  top. 

The  bridge  is  formed  of  red  sand- 
stone, streaked  with  black.  It  is 
situated  just  in  front  of  the  junction 
of  the  two  canyons  which  run  to- 
gether to  form  White  Canyon  and 
was  made,  geologists  tell  us,  by  a 
swirl  of  water  which  washed  away 
the  softer  stone,  and  after  centuries 
left  the  bridge  high  and  dry  as  it  is 
now. 

But  whatever  the  natural  explana- 
tion, I  like  best  the  mysterious  one 
the  Hopis  had  for  it,  "The  Portal  of 
Life." 
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CONSOLATION 


By  Susa  B.  Gudmund 


Fear  not  my  friend  life  is  not  o'er 

When  we're  beneath  the  sod, 
For  He  who  once  hath  passed  this  way 

Is  now  an  Eternal  God. 

We  do  not  know  perhaps  just  now 

The  greatest  reason  why, 
That  we  who  came  on  earth  to  live  ; 

Also  came  here  to  die. 

Some  think  we  only  live  to  die, 

1  know,  we  die  to  live : 
O'er  the  gulf  a  bridge  was  made,  when 

Christ  His   life  did  give. 

That  He  might  lead  us  on  toward 
That  kingdom  of  our  God, 


For  He  hath  once  long,  long  ago 
This  mortal  journey  trod. 

He  knoweth  well  this  rough  steep  road 
That  oft'  the  light  grows  dim, 

But  He  will  guide  us  safely  through 
If  we  will  follow  Him. 

So  with  true  faith  undaunted 
In  One  who  knows  the  way  ; 

Let  us  press  on  with  ne'er  a  wisli 
Forever  here  to  stay. 

For  surely  we  can  safely  trust 

A  God  to  lead  our  soul, 
Since  He  and  only  He  hath  power 

To  help  us  reach  the  GOAL. 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 


Uintah  Stake 


FOR  the  past  year,  the  Uintah 
Stake  Relief  Society  has  tried 
to  create  a  greater  desire 
among  the  women  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  abundant  proof  that 
the  efforts  are  bearing  fruit.  A  class 
in  Bible  study,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Seminary  teacher,  is  conduct- 
ed. On  February  8,  the  Stake  Relief 
Society  Board  presented  a  pageant, 
"The  Bible  Speaks."  The  author, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Maeser  Crandall,  per- 
sonally directed  the  splendid  produc- 
tion. The  Stake  was  especially  grate- 
ful to  Sister  Crandall,  who  is  the 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Dr.  Karl 
G.  Maeser.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
trace,  in  the  beautiful  life  of  Sister 
Crandall,  the  wonderful  influence 
of  her  gifted   father.   The  pageant 


was  an  inspiration.  Many  wonderful 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  portrayed.  Beginning  with  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  coming  in  conti- 
nuity down  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  magnificent  characters  of  Old 
Testament  history  were  portrayed. 
The  cast  included  almost  one  hun- 
dred people,  with  a  chorus  of  twen- 
ty-five participating.  The  great  per- 
sonal interest  of  those  who  took  part 
in  this  presentation  was  expressed, 
as  they  seemed  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  the  fine  characters  represented. 
The  picture  below  is  a  fine  represen- 
tation of  the  ensemble. 

San  Francisco  Stake 
CAN  FRANCISCO  is  one  of  our 
young  Stakes  and  has  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  The  Relief  So- 
ciety conceived  the  plan  of  raising 


UINTAH   STAKE 
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funds  for  the  new  Stake  House,  and 
the  happy  event  was  presented  on 
March  17th,  the  anniversary  of  Re- 
lief Society.  The  sewing  supervisor 
was  chairman  of  the  drive  for  funds. 
She  purchased  brown  denim,  and 
made  a  number  of  little  shoes.  Each 
shoe  was  accompanied  by  a  typed 
message  explaining  the  purpose.  A 
very  substantial  contribution  follow- 
ed this  unique  method  of  soliciting 
funds. 

Another  activity  of  this  enter- 
prising Stake  has  found  expression 
in  the  Project  work.  A  very  beau- 
tiful example  and  concrete  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  this  work  among  the 
women  of  the  organization  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a  beautiful  book  sent 
to  the  general  office  by  Sister  Orel 
Elder,  Project  Leader  of  the  Stake. 
The  book  was  compiled  by  Sister 
Jennie  Richards,  Project  Leader  of 
the  Mission  Ward.  It  really  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  fund  of  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  subject  matter  was 
beautifully  expressed  in  epic  form 
by  Sister  Richards.  The  references 
and  titles  for  each  month's  study 
were  given  in  advance.  The  women 
were  then  asked  to  read  carefully 
and  summarize  the  contents  of  the 
individual  Books,  pointing  out  the 
inspirational  messages  of  each  par- 
ticular piece  of  literature.  The  en- 
tire contents  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  covered  in  the  book.  It  was  il- 
lustrated with  color  pictures,  which 
added  much  to  the  attractiveness. 
The  book  was  dedicated  by  Sister 
Richards  to  her  grandchildren,  and 
certainly  was  a  valuable  record  for 
them  to  possess.  This  fine  demon- 
stration, while  perhaps  one  of  the 
outstanding  features,  was  typical  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Relief  So- 
ciety women. 


Bear  River  Stake 
A  NOTHER  demonstration  of  the 
effect  of  Bible  reading  comes 
to  us  from  Bear  River  Stake.  This 
was  used  in  a  very  beautiful  teach- 
ers' leaflet,  the  opening  paragraph 
of  which  was:  "In  times  past  mil- 
lions have  sought  solace  from  care 
and  discouragement,  and  have  found 
hope,  and  'the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding'  from  the  Book  of 
Books — the  Bible."  Passages  from 
Scripture,  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  this,  followed.  The  material  was 
wonderfully  well  chosen,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
stories  are  woven  from  the  fabric 
of  life  and  have  a  universal  appeal. 
Their  Project  also  included  special 
attention  to  Mothers  of  the  Bible. 
To  quote  further :  "In  no  other  his- 
tory can  there  be  found  so  many 
stones  of  beautiful  mothers  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  Hebrew  wom- 
en, and  the  natural  warmth  of  their 
affections,  together  with  their  sub- 
lime faith  and  courage,  have  com- 
bined to  'throw  gems  of  domestic 
loveliness  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  From  Eve  to  Mary  the  Bible 
presents  pictures  of  womanly  beau- 
ty and  virtue  that  are  unsurpassed 
and  rarely  paralleled  elsewhere.'' 

Anstrailian     Mission —  (Tasmanian 
District) 

pROM  one  of  our  most  remote 
Relief  Society  organizations 
comes  a  delightful  message  from 
Sister  Florence  T.  Rees,  Mission 
Relief  Society  President.  After  hav- 
ing completed  a  tour  of  the  Mission, 
which  takes  practically  three  months' 
time,  she  reports  that  the  work  of 
the  Relief  Society  is  progressing 
most  satisfactorily.  In  this  particu- 
lar branch  the  young  women  are  a 
great  asset  and  participate  actively 
in  the  work  of  the  Relief  Society. 
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One  particular  sister,  however, 
should  receive  special  attention  as  her 
life  was  most  unusual.  Sister  Alva 
Eva  Lennard's  parents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  in  Australia.  A  de- 
sire for  religious  freedom  prompted 
their  emigration  to  this  distant  coun- 
try. Naturally  they  found  a  very 
great  change  from  what  they  had  ex- 
pected, and  times  were  hard.  Sister 
Lennard's  grandfather  was  a  school 
master,  and  the  hard  labor  necessary 
in  a  new  country  was  very  difficult 
for  him,  and  he  did  not  live  long  after 
arriving.  Sister  Lennard's  grand- 
mother and  her  mother  had  the  full 
experience  of  the  pioneer  woman 
with  all  of  its  test  of  courage,  faith 
and  strength  to  meet  the  problems 
and  surmount  the  difficulties.  Sister 
Lennard  was  born  in  Kapunda, 
South  Australia,  and  went  to  live 
in  Adelaide  with  her  parents  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time 
she  began  the  study  of  dressmaking, 
in  which  she  achieved  great  success, 
both  as  a  designer  and  sewer.  She 
was  very  successful  in  this  business 
until  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Her 
husband  was  not  strong,  and  died, 
leaving  her  with  three  small  chil- 
dren to  rear  and  educate.  A  woman 
of  unusual  talent,  she  soon  turned 
her  art  of  designing  to  good  ac- 
count, and  her  services  were  sought 
by  some  of  the  leading  firms  in  Ad- 
elaide. She  also  received  a  diploma 
from  London  for  her  excellent  cut- 
ting. While  designing  and  sewing 
was  her  real  vocation,  she  was  very 
fond  of  music,  and  became  an  ac- 
complished singer,  which  talent  she 
used  most  freely  for  Church  serv- 
ice. She  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  be- 
came prominent  in  Church  work  in 
Australia.  She  was  President  of  the 
Relief  Society  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  she  achieved 


an  enviable  reputation  far  and  wide 
for  her  sympathy  and  generosity. 
She  conducted  her  business  until 
past  the  age  of  65,  after  which  she 
devoted  her  time  to  her  Church 
work  Her  services  were  very  great- 
ly in  evidence  during  the  depression 
years.  Among  other  accomplish- 
ments that  are  listed  is  her  skill  as 
a  cook,  and  her  friends  were  witness 
to  her  delightful  talent  in  this  par- 
ticular. Her  comfortable  home  was 
always  open  to  her  friends.  She  set 
a  high  standard  for  herself,  and 
helped  others  to  overcome  the  petty 
things  of  life.  Her  watchwords 
were:  "Never  pity  yourself.  Be  a 
hard    task-master    to    yourself    and 
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lenient    to    others."    She    was    still  and  happiness,  not  only  for  one  day 

young  in  spirit  and  in  looks  at  the  but  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The 

time  of  her  passing  at  73  years  of  Magazine,  this  little  gift  of  cheer, 

age.   A    friend,   in   writing  of   her  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  nine 

said,  "Sister  Lennard  will  be  sadly  cents  a  month.  I  feel  it  is  the  duty 

missed,  not  only  in  Adelaide,  but  in  of   every  Magazine  Agent  to  help 

the   surrounding   country,    for    she  the  sisters  realize  what  a  great  mes- 

was  a  true  friend  to  many  people."  senger  of  love  this  Magazine  can  be 

made  in  the  home.  I  made  a  person- 

Northern  States  Mission  al  visit  to  every  sister  in  her  home, 

_AT    .,                     t      ,.j     „,         .  and  in  this  way  made  new  friends 

JN    the    very    splendid    Magazine  for          lf  and /or  the  ReUef  Society 

campaign  which  was  conducted  Magazine." 
last  season,  some  of  the  agents  were 
asked  to  give  the  methods  used  for  St.  George  Stake 
their  very  successful  work.  The  fol-  A  NOTHER  thrilling  report  of  ac- 
lowing  report  came  from  Sister  Ma-  tivity  in  behalf  of  the  Magazine 
rie  Meyer,  of  the  Milwaukee  Dis-  came  from  the  St.  George  Stake, 
trict  of  the  Northern  States  Mis-  From  Sister  Elizabeth  L.  Cox,  Mag- 
sion.  "The  Magazine  Agent  first  of  azine  Agent  for  the  Stake,  came  the 
all  must  put  her  heart  and  soul  into  story  of  what  she  accomplished  in 
the  work,  and  have  a  personal  inter-  one  of  the  small  Wards  of  the  Stake, 
est  in  every  sister  in  her  branch.  She  To  quote  Sister  Cox,  "Last  year 
must  be  humble  enough  not  to  rely  members  of  the  Stake  Board  visited 
on  her  own  knowledge,  but  to  seek  the  outlying  Wards.  We  found  most 
the  guidance  of  out  Heavenly  Fa-  distressing  conditions  in  many  places, 
ther  in  prayer,  that  she  may  ap-  and  this  among  people  who  had  for- 
proach  everyone  in  the  right  spirit  merly  been  independent.  They  were 
and  manner ;  she  should  also  under-  discouraged  to  a  point  of  indiffer- 
stand  the  financial  condition  of  the  ence.  We  found  one  particular 
sisters,  as  it  would  be  very  foolish  Ward  where  there  was  just  one 
and  unwise  to  ask  one  to  spend  a  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  a  mem- 
dollar  for  the  Relief  Society  Mag-  bership  of  twenty.  However,  con- 
azine  when  she  has  not  money  to  ditions  were  such  that  we  could 
buy  bread.  Here  she  must  find  ways  readily  understand  the  reason  for 
and  means  to  raise  money  by  put-  this.  This  one  Magazine  was  thor- 
ting  on  a  play  or  some  kind  of  en-  oughly  read  and  passed  around  for 
tertainment.  Perhaps  taking  up  a  the  others  to  use  in  the  lesson  pre- 
collection  from  those  who  are  able  paration.  However,  we  could  only 
to  spend  a  few  cents  to  help  make  say  we  were  glad  that  they  had  this 
someone  happy.  The  three  qualities  one  Magazine,  and  they  should  get 
that  every  agent  should  have  are,  all  out  of  it  they  could.  The  visit 
humility,  tolerance  and  a  heart  full  of  the  Sisters  seemed  to  kindle  anew 
of  love  and  charity.  For  me  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  organization.  A 
nothing  better  than  the  organization  party  was  put  on,  at  which  food  was 
of  Relief  Society,  as  it  helps  those  sold  and  the  amount  realized  was 
who  are  unfortunate  and  in  distress,  enough  to  cover  eighteen  subscrip- 
Nothing  is  better  to  cheer  them  up  tions.  Those  who  were  able  then 
and  help  lift  their  burdens  than  the  added  a  dime  a  piece  until  the  100% 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  It  also  was  realized,  so  we  know  that  one 
enriches  their  lives,  shows  them  the  hundred  per  cent  can  be  realized 
best  way  possible  to  secure  new  hope  even  in  the  midst  of  adversity." 
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Enthusiastic  Leadership 

A  N  excellent  example  of  what 
efficient  and  enthusiastic 
leadership  can  do  in  Relief  Soci- 
ety work  is  related  by  a  member 
of  the  General  Board  after  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  Stakes.  There  were 
two  Wards  where  conditions  gov- 
erning the  people  were  practical- 
ly identical.  Farming  and  care  of 
the  fruit  crops  offered  absorbing 
occupation  for  all.  In  one,  the  Re- 
lief Society  Ward  President  re- 
marked, "The  women  are  too 
busy,  we  cannot  ask  them  to  come 
to  meetings  and  carry  on  to  the 
end  of  the  outlined  work.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  last  meetings  will 
decrease  until  the  average  for  the 
whole  year  will  be  greatly  lower- 
ed. We  are  going  to  close  the  last 
of  May."  The  members  of  the  or- 
ganization took  their  que  from 
their  President.    They    were    not 


expected  to  do  anything,  there- 
fore they  could  not.  There  were 
only  two  members  present  at  the 
last  meeting  held  more  than  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  regular 
time  for  closing.  In  the  other 
Ward  the  President  said,  "Our 
work  is  outlined  for  the  year, 
every  lesson  has  its  distinct  place 
in  the  course,  we  are  asked  to  carry 
through  to  the  end,  and  we  can  do  it. 
Our  sisters  will  feel  better  pleased 
to  begin  vacation  if  our  work  is  well 
rounded  out."  The  members  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  President  and  responded 
splendidly.  Out  of  the  enrolled 
membership  of  thirty-five,  thirty- 
three  were  in  attendance  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  season,  June  23rd. 
The  Social  Service  Lesson,  "Health 
and  Disease,"  was  most  excellently 
presented.  The  members  responded, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  Summer  vaca- 
tion. 
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Editorials 


A  Profitable  Vacation 


yACATTON    days    are    quickly 

passing.  Are  they  leaving  us 
something  tangible  and  worthwhile  ? 
People  who  have  been  strenuously 
engaged  during  the  winter  months 
need  change  and  rest,  but  they  can 
get  relaxation  ofttimes  by  change  of 
employment. 

To  those  who  love  literature,  time 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  books  is  one 
of  their  most  delightful  pastimes. 
We  urge  our  officers  and  members 
to  read  during  this  vacation  the  three 
books  that  will  be  studied  in  our 
literary  department  next  year : 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years 

by  Carl  Sandburg. 
Julia    Ward    Howe,    by    Laura    E. 

Richards     and     Maud     Howe 

Elliott. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  by  George 

Herbert  Palmer. 
Our  project  on  the   Old   Testa- 
ment was  taken  up  by  our  officers 
and  members  most  enthusiastically 


and  the  number  of  chapters  thought- 
fully read  surpassed  our  fondest  an- 
ticipation. Next  year  we  are  to 
have  the  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  our  project.  This  will  cor- 
relate with  our  theological  lessons 
and  our  teachers'  topic  lessons.  Each 
time  one  reads  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  new  light  is  ob- 
tained, new  thoughts  come  that  were 
before  unseen.  Every  woman  as 
she  takes  her  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  lake  or  under  the  mur- 
muring trees  can  take  with  her  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  these  glorious  solitudes  drink  in 
the  spirit  that  the  book  has  for  each 
one  who  reads  it  understandingly. 

Growth  brings  joy,  stagnation 
brings  a  state  of  atrophy,  so  while 
vacations  should  be  restful,  let  them 
be  exhilerating  with  new  truths  ob- 
tained, new  light  received,  new  in- 
formation gained. 
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Congratulations 


QN  July  7,  1936,  at  the  beautiful 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
F.  Bennett,  Sister  Augusta  Winters 
Grant,  beloved  wife  of  President 
Heber  J.  Grant,  celebrated  her  eight- 
ieth birthday.  Four  hundred  of  her 
friends  were  honored  with  invita- 
tions to  attend  the  reception,  which 
was  given  by  President  Grant's 
daughters  who  left  nothing  undone  to 
make  the  affair  most  delightful. 

We  congratulate  Sister  Grant  on 
her  long,  happy,  useful  life.  We  hope 
she  will  live  for  many  years  to  be  a 
joy  and  comfort  to  her  illustrious 
husband  and  his  remarkably  fine  f  am- 
ily. 

Serenely  she  has  walked  through 
life,  making  the  best  of  conditions 
and  circumstances  and  finding  joy 
in  asociating  with  her  family  and 


friends,  in  travel  and  in  reading  good 
books. 

For  ten  years  before  her  marriage 
she  taught  school.  For  a  long  period 
of  time  she  was  active  in  the  Young 
Women's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation and  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Author's  Club  and  Friendship 
Circle. 

Motherhood  has  been  her  crown- 
ing achievement.  She  has  success- 
fully reared  her  own  daughter,  Mary, 
and  has  mothered  eight  of  her  hus- 
band's daughters  by  other  wives,  also 
five  children  of  her  dead  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Sister  Grant  exemplifies  to  all  who 
know  her  the  joys  of  contentment. 
She  says,  "I  have  always  liked  to  do 
what  I  had  to  do,  and  I  have  never 
wanted  anything  I  couldn't  have." 


*>~ 
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OLD-FASHIONED  THINGS 

By  Viola  Stone  Card 

Afraid  to  be  old-fashioned, 

Lest  a  modern  world  should  sneer, 

Lest  you  lack  sophistication, 

Which  the  gay  crowd  holds  so  dear? 

Know  this :  the  oldest  fashioned  things, 

Whose  lustre  time  cannot  dim — 

Those  priceless  virtues,  eternal 

Will  be — and  have  always  been ! 

For  what  is  older  than  courage — 

The  courage  to  nobly  dream, 

To  row  against  the  current 

While  the  crowd  drifts  with  the  stream? 

Or  what  is  older  than  simple  Truth, 

Or  Faith,  or  Sincerity? 

Don't  be  afraid  of  ridicule, 

But  dare  your  best  self  to  be. 

For  those  who  achieve  true  greatness — 

Whose  lives  the  years  applaud — 

Receive  of  the  angels  these  old-fashioned  gifts 

Which  are  as  ancient  as  God. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  October) 

THEOLOGY  AND  TESTIMONY 

Lesson  I 
Christ's  Ministry  Foretold  By  The  Prophets 


Helpful  References 

In  the  Old  Testament:  Deuteron- 
omy 18:15,  18,  19  (compare  3 
Nephi  20:23);  Isaiah  11:1-5,  10 
(See  Doctrine  &  Covenants  113: 
1-6);  5:2;  compare  Matthew  2: 
4-6  and  John  7:42. 
In  the  Book  of  Mormon:  1  Nephi 
1:19;  10:4-11;  11:13-33;  Mosiah 
16:6,  7;  Helaman  14:1-28;  3  Ne- 
phi 1:10-21.  Consult  index  of 
Book  of  Mormon,  current  edition, 
under  the  title  of  Christ  for  nu- 
merous other  references. 
In  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price :  Moses 
5:6-8;  6:57;  7:54-56.  Abraham 
3 :22-27. 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter 
5. 

1.  Scriptures  Foretold  Coming  of 
a  Redeemer.  A  few  years  ago  a 
noted  scholar,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
writer,  made  an  assertion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  not  one  passage  of  scripture 
in  the  Old  Testament  refers  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Christ  among  men. 
In  fact,  it  has  become  almost  an 
axiom  among  certain  critics,  that 
the  prophets  made  few  or  no  predic- 
tions with  reference  to  the  future 
but  rather  "always  spoke  out  of  a 
definite  historical  situation  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived."  But  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  make  exceedingly  plain  the 
declaration  that  such  teaching  is  not 
true,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  the  providences  of  God  the 


coming  advent  of  the  Messiah  was, 
too  important  an  event  in  the  plan 
of  salvation  not  to  be  made  known 
to  the  children  of  men.  The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  records,  "The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken."  (18:15,  see 
also  verses  IS  and  19.)  The  Church 
teaches  that  this  scripture  refers  to 
the  then  future  advent  of  the  Christ 
and  that  Moses,  the  great  law-giver, 
was  the  author  of  it.  (3  Nephi  20: 
23.)  Micah,  the  prophet,  who  lived 
about  725  B.  C,  predicted  the  place 
of  the  Messiah's  birth.  (5:3).  The 
Gospel  of  Matthew  cites  this  proph- 
ecy with  approval;  and  Herod,  the 
King,  was  told  that  Christ  would  be 
born  "in  Bethlehem  of  Judea/' 
(Matthew  2 :4-6) .  But  great  as  these 
prophecies  are,  those  of  Isaiah  are 
greater.  The  distinguished  contem- 
porary of  Micah  saw  with  astonish- 
ing clearness  the  work  and  suffering 
of  the  Redeemer  among  men.  Who 
can  forget  His  ministry  as  described 
in  the  matchless  English  of  the 
authorized  version  in  Isaiah  53.  "He 
is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief :  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our 
faces  from  him;  he  was  despised, 
and  we  esteemed  him  not.  Surely 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  af- 
flicted." Handel,  the  composer, 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  scripture 
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in  his,  the  greatest  of  all  oratorios, 
the  Messiah. 

2.  Nephites  Foresaw  Christ's 
Coming  in  the  Flesh.  The  Nephite 
scripture  is  even  more  explicit  with 
reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
than  is  the  Old  Testament.  When 
Nephi  spoke  of  the  ministry  of  his 
father,  Lehi,  among  the  Jews,  prior 
to  his  leaving  Jerusalem,  he  stated 
that  he  "manifested  plainly  of  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  and  also  the 
redemption  of  the  world."  (Nephi 
1 :19).  In  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able chapters  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Nephi  records  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  of  the  Savior's  minis- 
try as  predicted  by  Lehi,  including 
the  time  of  His  appearance.  "Yea, 
even  six  hundred  years  from  the 
time  that  my  father  left  Jerusalem, 
a  prophet  would  the  Lord  God  raise 
up  among  the  Jews — even  a  Messiah, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  Savior  of  the 
world.  And  he  spake  concerning  the 
prophets,  how  great  a  number  had 
testified  of  these  things,  concerning 
this  Messiah,  of  whom  he  had  spok- 
en, or  this  Redeemer  of  the  world." 
Lehi  spoke  of  the  preparatory  work 
of  John  the  Baptist,  his  baptizing 
the  Messiah,  the  preaching  of  the 
latter  to  the  Jews,  His  death,  resur- 
rection, and  subsequent  manifesta- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  (1  Nephi  10: 
4-11).  In  like  manner  other  Nephite 
prophets  spoke  of  the  ministry  and 
work  of  the  Christ.  Abinadi,  Samuel 
the  Lamanite,  and  Nephi,  the  son 
of  Helaman,  gave  marvelous  testi- 
mony to  the  events  incident  to  the 
Savior's  birth,  ministry  and  death. 
The  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  makes  clear  the  truth  that 
the  central  theme  of  the  prophets, 
the  one  great  thing  that  gave  mean- 
ing to  their  testimony,  was  the  ad- 
vent and  ministry  of  the  Savior  of 
the  world. 


3.  Early  Patriarchs  Foretold 
Christ's  Coming. 

The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  too, 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Savior.  When  Adam,  the 
great  Patriarch  of  the  race,  was 
asked  by  an  angel  why  he  offered 
sacrifice,  he  replied,  "I  know  not, 
save  the  Lord  commanded  me."  The 
angel  then  explained,  "This  thing  is 
a  similitude  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  which 
is  full  of  grace  and  truth."  (See 
Moses  5  :6-8) .  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  human  race  was  not  denied, 
even  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
knowledge  of  the  coming  of  a  Re- 
deemer. Enoch  bore  explicit  testi- 
mony of  this  when  he  spoke  of 
"Jesus  Christ,  a  righteous  Judge, 
who  shall  come  in  the  meridian  of 
time."  (Moses  6:57.)  This  great 
preacher  was  permitted  by  the  Lord 
to  see  into  the  future  and  to  behold 
in  vision  the  Christ  lifted  up  on  the 
cross,  and  the  great  disturbances  of 
the  earth  incident  thereto.  (Moses 
7:54-56).  Abraham  adds  his  wit- 
ness to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  Lord  showed  him  the  intelli- 
gences organized  even  before  the 
world  was,  and  also  the  choice  of  the 
Savior.  (Abraham  3:22-28).  Thus 
we  see  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  a  great  three-fold  wit- 
ness to  the  coming  ministry  of  the 
Christ. 

Questions 

1.  Can  you  cite  any  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament  pointing  to  the 
advent  of  the  Redeemer  other  than 
those  given  in  the  lesson? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is, 
in  many  respects,  much  clearer  and 
more  explicit  in  predicting  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  than  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 
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Problems  for  Further  Study  Isaiah  be  noted  and  studied.     As 

examples,   compare    Matthew   8:17 

(Treat  only  those  that  time  and  with  Isaiah  53:4;  and  Matthew  12: 

circumstances  permit.)  18-20  with  Isaiah  42:1-3.   Compare 

1.  Provide  a  suitable  musical  se-  the  Gospel  writer's  love  of  Isaiah 
lection  from  Handel's  oratorio,  The  with  Nephi's  love  of  him.  (See  2 
Messiah.    Have  the  singer,  if  pos-  Nephi25:5.) 

sible,  say  a  few  words  about  it,  3.  What  can  you  say  concerning 
pointing  out  how  Christ's  ministry  the  nature  of  the  religious  teaching 
influenced  Handel  while  he  was  com-  in  a  good  Nephite  family?  (Con- 
posing  it.  It  is  suggested  that  some  suit  2  Nephi  25  :23-30 ;  Doctrine  & 
sister  with  musical  talents  be  assign-  Covenants  84:18-27). 
ed  this  part  of  the  lesson.  If  the  4.  Compare  the  quotation  in  Mat- 
selection  from  the  oratorio  is  unob-  thew  2:15  with  Hosea  11:1  and 
tainable,  select  a  suitable  hymn.  Exodus  4 :22,  23.     Study  the  con- 

2.  Investigate  the  use  made  in  the  text  of  the  quotation  in  Hosea  care- 
Gospel  of  Matthew  of  Isaiah's  fully  and  determine  if  Matthew  was 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  literally  correct  in  attributing  the 
It  is  suggested  that  a  good  reference  coming  of  Jesus  from  Egypt  as  a 
Bible  be  used,  and  the  references  to  fulfillment  of  Hosea's  words. 


TEACHER'S  TOPIC 

TEACHER'S  TOPIC  FOR  OCTOBER 
The  Parables  of  Jesus 


Introduction 

THE    Parables    constitute    the 
larger   part   of    Christ's   re- 
corded teaching.    They  con- 
tain the  fundamental  principles  and 
show  the  love,  justice,  and  compas- 
sion that  characterized  His  mission. 

Because  of  their  great  beauty  and 
the  spiritual  truths  they  contain  they 
will  be  taken  as  a  message  to  the 
homes  of  our  people 'by  our  Visiting 
Teachers. 

What  is  a  Parable  t 

"In  a  restricted  sense,  it  is  the 
name  given  to  a  connected  narrative, 
whether  of  events  in  human  life  or 
of  a  process  in  nature,  by  which  some 
great  spiritual  truth  is  illustrated  or 
enforced." 

"It  is  an  earthly  story  with  a 
heavenly  meaning." 


"A  parable  is  a  narration  of  well 
known  scenes  or  events  in  human 
life  and  its  surroundings  for  the 
purposes  of  giving  them  a  moral 
or  religious  application." 

"In  a  parable  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  truth  of  nature  and  to 
life.  If  there  is,  then  it  is  no  par- 
able." 

Christ  used  parables  to  illustrate 
the  truths  he  wished  to  teach.  They 
were  presented  in  the  form  and 
image  of  familiar  things,  common 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  human 
experience.  They  deal  with  the 
ideas  of  the  simple  people  and  the 
incidents  and  situations  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  He  had  no 
mysteries  to  teach,  it  was  His  wish 
that  all,  even  the  humble  and  un- 
learned should  understand  Him. 
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THE  LOST  SHEEP 

Luke  15:1-7. 

"Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the 
publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear 
him.  And  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
murmured,  saying,  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them. 

"And  he  spake  this  parable  unto 
them,  saying, 

"What  man  of  you,  having  an 
hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of 
them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it? 

"And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he 
layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing. 
And  when  he  cometh  home  he  calleth 
together  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me ; 
for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which 
was  lost. 

"I  say  unto  you  that  likewise  joy 
shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  more  than  over  nine- 
ty and  nine  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance." 

Palestine  was  a  pastoral  country. 
Any  story  in  regard  to  sheep  would 
be  immediately  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. The  country  was  rough 
and  dangerous,  the  paths  winding 
and  uncertain.  There  were  great 
dangers  to  sheep  that  strayed  away. 

When  the  sheep  became  lost  the 


anxious  shepherd  searched  diligently 
until  it  was  found.  He  took  it  up 
tenderly  on  his  shoulders  and  car- 
ried it  home.  It  needed  his  extra 
protection  on  account  of  the  experi- 
ences through  which  it  had  passed. 
He  called  the  other  shepherds  to- 
gether, told  them  of  his  joy,  related 
the  trouble  he  had  and  how  he  sought 
everywhere  for  the  sheep  that  was 
lost. 

There  are  three  points  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  parable.  First,  the 
sad  fate  of  the  sheep  that  goes  astray 
and  is  lost.  Second,  the  Shepherd's 
love  and  care  for  the  sheep  and  the 
care  he  takes  to  find  it.  Third.  His 
joy  at  finding  it. 

Just  as  a  shepherd  cares  for  every 
one  in  his  flock  and  exerts  himself  to 
save  a  lost  sheep,  so  does  Christ  care 
for  the  welfare  of  his  children  in- 
dividually, and  has  joy  in  their  re- 
covery and  safety.  This  joy  gives 
hope  to  the  sinner. 

The  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
has  been  exceedingly  loved  in  the 
Church  and  has  frequently  been  the 
subject  of  literature  and  art  thrqugh- 
out  the  centuries. 

We  might  ask  ourselves, 

What  are  our  obligations  to  those 
who  have  made  mistakes,  and  how 
truly  do  we  forgive  the  repentant 
lost  one  ? 


WORK  AND  BUSINESS 


A  series  of  lessons  for  those  who 
desire  to  use  them  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine.  However, 
it  is  understood  that  these  are  to  be 
used  only  when  there  is  not  sewing 
or  other  work  to  be  done  for  the 
,  needy  in  this  period. 

Color  in  the  Home 
Taken  from  the  Utah  State  Agri- 


cultural College  Extension  Service, 
Bulletin  M.S.  No.  123.  11-2-33. 

"To  catch  enough  beauty  and 
charm  in  our  surroundings  that 
members  of  the  household  will  find 
gladness  and  contentment  within  its 
shelter." — Missouri   Home   Creed. 

Color  is  one  of  the  magic  means  of 
creating  that  beauty.  Without  it 
the  world  would  be  void  of  charm. 
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While  comfort  and  convenience 
are  perhaps  the  first  things  to  plan 
for  in  the  home,  the  next  thing  of 
importance  to  stress  is  beauty,  and 
sincere  beauty  in  a  home  calls  for 
suitable  use  of  color  in  every  object. 

A  complete  color  plan  should  be 
made  before  beginning  work  on  a 
room,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  visu- 
alized before  work  is  begun  on  any 
part  of  the  unit. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to 
fear  color  and  little  wonder  when 
one  thinks  of  the  crimes  against  har- 
mony that  must  be  frequently  faced. 
Color  is  truly  the  home  decorators 
strongest  ally ;  yet,  it  too  frequently 
becomes  her  strongest  bugaboo. 
Color  may  lend  a  doleful  atmosphere, 
a  bizaare  effect  to  the  whole  room ; 
yet,  it  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce 
a  room  pleasingly  restful  and  invit- 
ing. 

To  avoid  tragic  color  effects  in 
decorating;  those  that  over-stimu- 
late, even  irritate;  those  so  glum  as 
to  be  depressing,  to  produce  other 
trying  conditions,  a  knowledge  of 
few  simple  facts  and  rules  is  essen- 
tial. 

Helpful  suggestions  are  to  be 
found  in  Handicraft  for  Every 
Woman. 

Lesson  I 

Color  in  the  Home 
References.    Basic  Principles  of 
Art,  Part  2,  C.   Pages  24-26,  58-59, 
Handicraft  for  Every  Woman. 

PAY  particular  attention  to  dif- 
ferences in  Primary  colors  of 
light  and  the  Primary  colors  of 
pigment,  and  how  you  would  appJy 
this  knowledge  to  the  beautifying  of 
your  home.    Pigment  colors  are  the 


ones  we  use  in  paint,  dye  and  calci- 
mine. Following  is  an  interesting 
demonstration  to  be  given  at  meeting 
to  make  the  women  conversant  with 
color.  Use  either  commercial  dye  (3 
pkgs,  one  red,  one  yellow,  one  blue) 
or  use  calcimine  5  cents  worth  of  red, 
of  yellow  and  of  blue.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  pure  primary  colors.  With 
either  medium  prepare  them  at  home. 
A  number  of  small  cups  are  neces- 
sary. With  the  dye  use  white  cloth 
as  your  subject,  with  calcimine  use 
white  type  paper  cut  in  strips.  First 
divide  each  color  into  three.  Dilute 
one  x/i,  one  J/3  and  the  other  undi- 
luted. This  gives  you  three  intensi- 
ties ;  a  tint,  a  stronger  color  and  a 
hue.  Make  your  sample  by  dipping 
in  your  cloth  or  paper  and  pin  up  to 
dry.  Now  mix  a  red  tint  and  a  blue 
tint-orchid.  A  red  tint  and  yellow 
tint — orange  tint.  Continue  until 
you  have  crossed  all  your  tints. 
Cross  your  stronger  colors,  then, 
your  hues.  Now  combine  all  three 
primary  tints,  etc.  to  get  your  grays. 
From  this  knowledge  you  can  now 
experiment  intelligently  and  produce 
any  color  desired.  Let  the  women 
come  up  and  play  with  the  colors. 
It's  a  great  deal  of  fun.  After  you 
have  mixed  all  the  colors  you  care  to, 
pick  out  the  most  beautiful  samples. 
Then  arrange  them  for  a  study  of 
harmony  and  a  study  of  contrast. 
Suggest  that  the  women  go  home  and 
dye  some  rags  for  rugs  and  modify 
the  commercial  calcimine  to  their 
own  taste.  They  will  enjoy  their 
rooms  much  more  if  a  little  individ- 
uality is  in  them. 

Note :  Write  your  State  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Division  for 
suggestions. 


LITERATURE 

(For  Third  Week  in  October) 

Lesson  I 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 


Introduction 

"Everybody  reads  biography  to- 
day." 

This  sentence  is  taken  from  a 
magazine  called  "Modern  Litera- 
ture." In  the  late  nineties  the  essay 
was  pushed  from  the  drawing-room 
table  and  the  novel  took  its  place. 
Now  the  novel  has  been  pushed  to 
one  side  and  biography  has  threaten- 
ed to  take  its  place.  In  the  best 
selling  lists,  biography  and  fiction 
run  side  by  side.  This  change  has 
come  about  because  the  processes  of 
life  have  become  so  complex  and  the 
cry  for  leadership  so  insistent  that 
stories  of  courage  and  notable 
achievement  are  demanded.  This 
demand  has  been  met  in  a  measure 
by  the  writings  of  the  modern  bio- 
grapher. Then,  too,  biography  has 
adopted  the  technique  of  the  novel ; 
thereby  greatly  increasing  its  vogue 
and  effectiveness. 

As  a  result  we  have  a  stream  of 
literary  biography  that  has  flowed 
on  for  many  years,  and  is  yet  at 
high  tide.  To  name  a  few  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  this  field  we 
call  to  mind  Andre  Maurois  of 
France,  Lytton  Strachey  of  Eng- 
land, Emil  Ludwig  of  Germany, 
Henrik  William  Van  Loon  of  Hol- 
land, and  Van  Wyck  Brooks  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  on  good  authority 
that  the  test  of  highest  merit  in  a 
prose  writer  is  that  he  can  lend  in- 
terest to  anything  he  writes.  A 
drama  that  is  not  entertaining  fails. 
So  it  is  with  the  novel  and  the  liter- 


ary biography.  They  must  be  inter- 
esting. In  this  respect  the  literary 
biographers  have  generally  succeed- 
ed. What  they  write  is  nearly  al- 
ways marked  by  great  selective  pow- 
er. They  do  not  use  material  that 
is  dull  and  boring.  Interest  is  main- 
tained in  many  ways.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt,  the 
painter,  it  is  brought  about  by  pre- 
senting a  personality  whose  very  ex- 
istence seems  to  disturb  sufficiently 
to  cause  unexpected  and  alluring 
things  to  happen.  Sometimes  it  re- 
sults from  narrating  a  life  that  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  sweep  of  the  history  of 
the  time.  Such  is  true  of  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  great 
pioneers.  It  is  notably  true  in  the 
case  of  both  Joseph  Smith  and  Brig- 
ham  Young.  Consequently  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  no  adequate 
biography  of  King  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium could  be  written  without 
throwing  further  light  on  the  World 
War.  Added  to  the  ability  to  select 
what  is  of  interest  comes  the  power 
to  relate  it  in  a  concise  and  attrac- 
tive manner,  or  to  borrow  the  words 
of  another,  it  must  be  recorded  "with 
beauty  of  substance  and  beauty  of 
form." 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  Carlyle 
told  us  that  "a  well  written  life  is 
as  rare  as  a  well  lived  one."  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Carlyle  would  have 
great  satisfaction  in  reading  some  of 
the  modern  biographies.  A  recent 
article  on  literary  biographies,  speak- 
ing of  the  method  employed,  tells 
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us  that  the  new  biographer  must 
become  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
world  he  is  seeking  to  portray.  To 
this  end  "he  devours  all  the  material 
on  the  subject ;  letters,  diaries,  deeds, 
official,  records,  histories  of  the  per- 
iod, other  biographies,  the  files  of 
old  newspapers,  and  possibly  he 
visits  the  scene  of  important  events 
in  the  career  of  the  subject  of  his 
biography. 

"All  of  this  material  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  sifted,  for  the 
sincere  biographer,  like  the  honest 
portrait  painter,  must  tell  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it.  Blind  hero-worship 
does  not  make  a  good  biography,  nor 
the  attempt  to  belittle  the  hero 
through  sensational  gossip.  The  hon- 
est biographer  avoids  both  these  pit- 
falls in  his  quest  for  the  real  man. 

"When  the  biographer  has  selected 
and  absorbed  his  material,  then  he  is 
ready  to  write  his  biography.  He 
can  picture  for  the  reader  the  man 
he  now  feels  he  knows  intimately. 
Sure  of  his  material,  he  can  write 
vividly  and  freely." 

The  new  biography  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  which  has  drawn  so  much  praise 
from  critics  meets  the  standards  of 
a  good  biography.  Its  author,  Doug- 
las Southall  Freeman,  is  described 
as  "thorough,  patient,  honest,  with  a 
true  gift  for  research.  He  was  nine- 
teen years  preparing  the  biography. 
In  his  patient  research  for  material 
he  went  to  sources  not  before  con- 
sulted in  Lee  biographies;  manu- 
scripts of  old  Southern  families, 
Lee's  unpublished  military  papers, 
the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy."  Through  his  work 
we  are  told  we  may  "glimpse  the 
shining  spirit  of  the  man." 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most   renowned   of    American   bio- 


graphers, when  asked  to  define  bio- 
graphy said : 

"Biography  is  not  a  cold,  bare, 
remote  study  of  strange  creatures 
and  impossible  events.  It  is  simply 
a  study  of  human  nature,  of  beings 
who  lived  and  died  and  suffered  and 
achieved,  just  like  you  and  me.  .  .  . 
Biography  is  the  study  of  human 
beings,  what  they  have  been,  what 
they  are,  what  they  may  be,  and 
above  all,  what  they  can  do." 

The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

We  are  told  we  may  "glimpse  the 
shining  spirit  of  the  man"  in  the 
new  biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
That  is  precisely  what  George  Her- 
bert Palmer  is  seeking  to  have  us 
do  in  the  case  of  his  gifted  wife, 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  His  bio- 
graphy is  a  study  of  personality. 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  at  her  death 
he  received  nearly  2,000  letters 
"from  statesmen,  school  girls,  clerks, 
lawyers,  teachers,  country  wives, 
outcasts,  millionaires,  ministers,  men 
of  letters" — to  him  largely  an  un- 
known company,  "but  alike  in  feel- 
ing the  marvel  of  her  personality 
and  the  loss  her  death  had  caused 
them."  President  Tucker  said, 
"There  is  no  other  of  our  generation, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  who  has  stood  to  such 
a  degree  for  these  qualities  in  which 
we  must  all  believe  with  unquench- 
able faith,  if  we  are  to  do  anything 
in  this  world."  And  President  El- 
liot added,  "To  my  mind  this  career 
is  unmatched  by  that  of  any  other 
American  woman.  Mrs.  Palmer's 
life  and  labors  are  the  best  example 
thus  far  set  before  American  wom- 
anhood." Yet,  we  are  told,  "She 
lived  no  longer  than  most  of  us. 
She  had  no  early  advantage  of  birth, 
physical  vigor,  or  station.  Half  her 
years  were  passed  in  comparative 
poverty.     During  only  nine  did  she 
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hold  positions  which  could  be  called 

conspicuous Yet  by  personal 

power  rather  than  by  favoring  cir- 
cumstance this  woman  sent  out  an 
influence  unique  in  kind  and  puzzling 
those  on  whom  it  fell." 

Alice  Elvira  Freeman  was  born 
February  21,  1855,  at  Colesville, 
Broom  County,  New  York.  She  was 
grateful  that  she  had  been  born  in 
the  country,  and  later,  when  she 
contacted  "the  great  town's  harsh 
heart-wearying  roar"  she  renewed 
herself  by  lying  in  green  grass  or 
walking  by  the  bank  of  a  favorite 
brook  in  deep  woods.  She  passed 
part  of  her  life  near  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  "When  I  went  a  thou- 
sand miles  westward  to  college  in 
1872,"  says  she,  "I  bore  remem- 
brances of  our  magnificent  river,  its 
enormous  width,  strong  'currents, 
and  terrible  freshets."  Mr.  Palmer 
is  sure  that  the  economic  struggle  of 
her  early  life  had  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  Alice's  mind  and 
particularly  with  her  fine  attitude  to- 
ward life.  Both  her  maternal  grand- 
mother and  her  mother  had  been 
teachers.  Her  father  farmed  for 
some  years,  then  suddenly  made  up 
his  mind  to  study  medecine.  It  is 
not  entirely  clear  how  the  family  got 
along  in  his  absence,  but  they  man- 
aged and  later  moved  to  Windsor, 
New  York,  where  he  became  a 
country  doctor.  At  Windsor,  Alice 
showed  a  deep  interest  in  her  father's 
work,  feeling  keenly  the  suffering  of 
the  afflicted  ones  whom  he  served. 

Her  elementary  education  had 
been  desultory.  She  had  picked  up 
what  she  could  in  the  schools  of  her 
native  village,  but  now  in  Windsor 
she  was  to  attend  an  academy.  Alice 
entered  in  September,  1865.  Now 
her  education  really  began.  All 
through  her  life  she  acknowledged 
her  indebtedness. to  the  school  and 
in  1901,  a  speaker  at  its  semi-centen- 


nial celebration,  she  paid  her  mead 
of  praise.  When  she  was  twelve, 
four  schools  of  Broom  County  held 
a  literary  contest.  Each  school  was 
to  prepare  a  set  of  compositions. 
These  were  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
a  delegate  for  arrangements  and  for 
public  reading.  The  other  schools 
chose  teachers  as  delegates  ;  Windsor 
chose  her.  She  carried  off  the  prize 
on  all  three  counts  for  arrangement, 
for  reading,  and  for  her  own  com- 
position. 

She  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  she  left  Windsor  to  attend 
college.  She  had  concluded  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  the  best 
place  for  a  woman  to  study.  How- 
ever, selecting  a  university  was  not 
her  only  trouble.  Her  father  felt 
that  he  could  not  give  all  of  his  chil- 
dren a  college  education,  and  as  his 
family  consisted  of  three  daughters 
and  a  son,  the  son  should  be  the  one 
to  receive  the  training.  Alice  urged 
that  if  they  would  give  her  the  op- 
portunity she  would  in  turn  assist 
the  other  children.  This  promise 
she  kept  faithfully. 

When  she  reached  Ann  Arbor 
she  found  that  her  training  at  Wind- 
sor had  not  been  adequate.  How- 
ever, President  James  B.  Angell, 
who  had  chatted  with  her,  induced 
the  faculty  to  try  her  for  six  weeks, 
for  said  he :  "I  was  confident  she 
would  demonstrate  her  capacity  to 
go  on  with  her  class.  I  need  only 
add  that  it  was  soon  apparent  to 
her  instructors  that  my  confidence 
was  fully  justified." 

In  one  of  her  letters  written  after 
her  entrance  into  the  University  she 
says  :  "My  special  studies  this  semes- 
ter are  Juvenal's  satires,  Calculus, 
and  Astronomy,  with  all  of  which  I 
am  delighted."  Once  during  her 
college  course  word  from  home  told 
her  of  financial  disappointments,  so 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a  little 
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teaching  to  help  herself.  She  went 
to  the  Ottowa  High  School  in  Illin- 
ois, and  became  its  head.  This  was 
her  first  venture  in  teaching;  she 
was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  residents  of  Ottowa  tried  to  in- 
duce her  to  teach  the  year  following, 
but  she  told  them  politely  that  she 
must, finish  her  college  course.  While 
at  the  University,  President  Angell 
had  said  she  was  an  excellent  scholar. 
She  had  to  plan  carefully  to  make 
ends  meet,  but  she  was  deeply  re- 
ligious, a  fact  that  accounts  for  her 
cheerfulness  and  never  fading  hope. 

In  1876  she  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
did  graduate  work  from  time  to  time, 
although  her  thesis  was  never  com- 
pleted, her  sister  Stella's  death  in- 
terfering. In  1882  the  University 
conferred  on  her  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  She  was  teach- 
ing at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where 
her  family  joined  her,  and  her  fath- 
er continued  to  practice  medicine. 

When  Wellesley  opened,  its 
founder  appealed  to  President  An- 
gell for  teachers.  A  number  of 
graduates  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  places  on  the  faculty. 
President  Angell  had  told  them  they 
should  obtain  Miss  Frteman's  serv- 
ice, so  they  offered  her  the  head  of 
the  department  of  history,  which  she 
accepted.  She  attracted  attention  at 
once.  The  founder  of  Wellesley, 
Mr.  Durant,  often  consulted  her  on 
administration  matters. 

While  teaching  at  Wellesley  she 
had  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Bowditch  advised  France,  intimating 
that  her  condition  was  serious.  She 
went  to  New  York  and  consulted  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  who,  she  wrote, 
"tells  me  I  can  live  if  I  have  char- 


acter and  courage  enough.  He  made 
her  feel  how  prodigal  she  was  in  the 
expenditure  of  energy.  He  sent  her 
to  the  open  air  to  exercise  in  breath- 
ing and  prescribed  food  and  care. 
She  took  to  heart  his  advice,  so  that 
when  eight  years  later  she  was  ex- 
amined, the  lesion  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared." 

On  November  fifteenth,  Miss 
Freeman  was  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting-president  for  the 
year.  Virtually  she  was  president, 
as  the  health  of  her  predecessor 
made  her  immediate  withdrawal 
necessary.  And  so  we  have  this 
struggling  girl  who  at  seventeen  had 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
conditionally,  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  history  at 
Wellesley  at  twenty-four,  and  at 
twenty-six  becoming  its  president. 

Questions 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
popularity  of  modern  biography  ? 

2.  From  what  field  of  literature 
has  it  copied  its  technique? 

3.  How  can  poverty,  if  not  crush- 
ing, develop  character? 

4.  Why  did  Miss  Freeman  select 
the  University  of  Michigan,  so  far 
away  from  her  home,  as  the  place 
to  do  her  college  work? 

5.  Her  home  in  New  York  State 
was  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
How  does  that  river  connect  with 
Latter-day  Saint  history? 

6.  May  people  generally  receive 
refreshment  through  communing 
with  nature?  If  so,  what  should 
they  do? 

Note :  For  additional  material 
consult  the  first  six  chapters  of  the 
"Life  of  Ailce  Freeman  Palmer,"  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(For  Fourth  Week  in  October) 

Lesson  I 
The  Prevention  of  Crime 

Text:    Civic   Sociology,  Edward  A.  Ross;  Chapter  XII. 

The  greater  part  of  crime  could  to  adjust  to  society  before  wrong 
be  prevented  through  a  more  gen-  doing  occurs.  Such  experiments 
eral  understanding  of  its  causes  and  present  a  tremendously  interesting 
the  proper  guidance  of  youth.  Ana-  challenge  to  past  methods  by  re- 
lytical  study  reveals  the  fact  that  vealing  the  possibility  of  crime  pre- 
adult  criminality  usually  has  its  or-  vention.  But  this  necessitates  a 
igin  in  early  childhood.  But  many  thorough  understanding  of  the 
adults  have  a  false  impression  of  causes  of  crime.  The  present  lesson 
crime.  If  they  acquire  their  knowl-  is  devoted  to  this  end  by  developing 
edge  of  crime  through  yellow  journ-  the  following  points : 
alism,  sensational  radio  accounts,  1.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
and  similar  forms  of  publicity  they  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  with 
are  apt  to  think  of  crime  as  the  an  understanding  of  its  relationship 
product  of  the  moment  and  as  re-  to  later  adult  criminality, 
lated  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  2.  To  devise  ways  of  social  co- 
violator.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  operation  for  the  prevention  of  delin- 
Just  as  wholesome  childhood  leads  to  quency. 

adult  well-being,  criminal  tendencies  3.  To  understand  the  difference 
almost  invariably  originate  in  early  between  the  control  of  crime  and 
life.  Although  there  is  much  truth  the  recharting  of  the  life  of  the  po- 
in  the  impression  that  the  gutter  tential  criminal  in  his  early  child- 
urchin  of  today  is  the  criminal  of  hood. 

tomorrow,  a  large  percentage  of  In  order  to  understand  the  present 
delinquent  children  come  from  lesson  it  is  necessary  to  define  de- 
homes  where  better  guidance  could  linquency.  A  delinquent  child  is  one 
be  expected.  However,  the  preven-  who  is  acted  upon  officially  by  police 
tion  of  crime  is  a  problem  which  is  officers  or  court  authorities.  But 
restricted  neither  to  guidance  within  many  children  who  are  not  officially 
the  home  nor  to  community  agencies  delinquent  possess  anti-social  ten- 
alone.  It  involves  the  combined  ef-  dencies  which  later  result  in  unlaw- 
f orts  of  both ;  they  are  inextricably  f ul  behavior.  Therefore,  in  this 
bound  together.  lesson  the  term  will  be  used  in  its 
Through  recent  statistical  studies  larger  meaning  and  include  those 
the  emphasis  on  juvenile  delinquency  who  have  delinquent  tendencies, 
has  been  changed  from  punishment  This  larger  interpretation  is  given 
to  prevention.  And  the  interesting  so  that  the  problem  may  be  ap- 
point is  that  the  same  agencies  which  proached  from  as  broad  a  standpoint 
have  helped  to  rehabilitate  children  as  possible.  All  adult  criminals  do 
who  have  stepped  aside  are  rinding  not  have  juvenile  court  records,  but 
it  possible  to  help  the  neglected  child  in  almost  every  case  the  crime  can 
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be  traced  to  some  cause  or  tendency 
belonging  to  his  early  life. 

A  delinquent  act  is  a  part  of  the 
accumulated  life  process  which  can 
be  understood  only  in  relation  to 
the  sequence  of  experiences  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  The  causes  for  a  child's 
going  astray  are  intimately  related 
to  all  the  factors  in  his  development ; 
they  are  part  of  his  total  personality. 
Crime  is  undoubtedly  bound  up  with 
juvenile  difficulties  and  behavior 
problems  which  have  accumulated 
uncorrected  from  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence. 

At  the  United  States  Attorney 
General's  Conference  on  crime  held 
in  Washington,  December,  1934,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 
(National  Probation  Association 
Year  Book,  1935,  pg.  200.)  "The 
conference  recognizes  that  criminal 
careers  usually  originate  in  the  early 
years  of  neglected  childhood,  and 
that  the  most  fundamental  and  hope- 
ful measures  of  crime  prevention  are 
those  directed  toward  discovering  the 
underlying  factors  in  the  delinquency 
of  children,  and  strengthening  and 
coordinating  the  resources  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community 
for  child  training  and  child  guid- 
ance." 

Since  it  has  been  shown  conclu- 
sively by  a  statistical  study  of  14,- 
000  juvenile  court  cases  made  in 
Los  Angeles  County  in  1934,  that 
approximately  70%  of  these  cases 
need  never  be  if  homes  and  com- 
munity agencies  could  combine  their 
efforts  to  prevent  crime,  society  is 
naturally  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  is  Delinquent?"  The 
child,  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  or  the  community?  The 
answer  undoubtedly  includes  all 
these. 

Often  parents  are  blind  to  faults 
in  their  children ;  or  they  give  up  the 
attempt  to  train  them  properly  in  a 


hopeless  gesture  of  despair ;  or  per- 
haps, they  do  not  understand  what 
some  of  the  tendencies  may  lead  to. 
Misunderstandings  also  arise  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  between  youth 
and  age  in  their  differing  points  of 
view  on  contemporary  problems. 
But  recent  studies  also  show  that 
broken  homes,  friction  within  the 
home,  and  even  misunderstandings 
over  social  problems  are  not  as  fre- 
quent causes  of  delinquency  as  an 
unsatisfactory  economic  situation. 
Where  children  are  hungry  and  have 
but  little  to  look  forward  to  in  life 
they  develop  undesirable  tendencies 
readily.  Slovenliness  is  a  large  fac- 
tor. When  home  conditions  are  less 
inviting  than  street  influences,  the 
problem  of  guidance  is  relegated  to 
some  agency  outside  the  home.  But 
the  statistical  picture  reveals  that 
most  delinquent  children  have  no 
church  affiliations.  Very,  very  few 
of  them  have  hobbies  to  ride.  In- 
stead of  being  centered  on  whole- 
some activities,  their  interests  are 
focused  on  the  lurid  and  ever-present 
accounts  of  gangdom.  Very  few 
of  them  have  group  membership  in 
any  organization  such  as  scouting, 
play  centers,  or  character  building 
clubs  and  camps.  Although  these 
organizations  do  reach  an  enormous 
number  of  children,  they  fail  to  reach 
many  who  need  them  most  either 
because  the  children  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered or  they  are  barred  from  mem- 
bership as  being  undesirable.  Yet, 
the  pitiful  part  about  the  picture  of 
delinquency  is  that  over  half  of  the 
cases  studied  have  less  than  what 
is  called  average  intelligence.  True, 
most  of  them  range  around  the  up- 
per sub-normal  level,  but  they  grad- 
ually descend  to  a  very  low  degree 
of  mentality.  These  are  the  children 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  their 
classes  in  school.    Lacking  the  men- 
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tal  ability  to  turn  to  anything  par- 
taking of  an  intellectual  nature,  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  guidance  to- 
wards wholesome  activities  and  out- 
lets for  the  normal  gang  instincts 
and  emotions.  But  unfortunately 
they  receive  the  least.  But  if  society 
ever  is  to  be  rid  of  the  menace  of 
crime,  it  is  on  this  strata  of  humanity 
that  welfare  agencies  must  concen- 
trate; and  society  must  realize  that 
crime  prevention  is  a  social  respon- 
sibility. 

Truancy  from  school  has  been 
called  the  kindergarten  of  crime.  It 
is  generally  a  combination  of  habit, 
suppression  by  authority,  a  resulting 
defensive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  a  relative  enjoyment  in 
the  out-of-school  environment.  Par- 
ents should  never  look  lightly  upon 
the  habit;  they  should  strive  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
5  %  of  the  school  children  are  po- 
tential delinquents,  but  because  of 
neglect  and  improper  guidance, 
often  many  others  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  following  tables  showing  the 
work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District  of  Utah  are 
typical  since  the  district  comprises 
three  counties,  including  both  urban 
and  rural  conditions  and  represent- 
ing a  population  of  204,040: 

• 
Juvenile  Court  Cases 
Third  Judicial   District 
State  of  Utah 

1934  1935 

Total   Cases    1,049  1,013 

Delinquency 917  871 

Dependency  of  Neglect  . .    118  142 

Others    14  0 

The  following  table  shows  the  na- 
ture of  the  offenses  committed  by  the 
delinquents  listed  above: 


Reason  for  Reference  to  Court 
(Delinquency 

1934  1935 

Total    Cases    917  871 

Automobile   Stealing    34  29 

Burglary    91  75 

Holdup 3  0 

Other  Stealing  353  330 

Carelessness  or  Mischief ....  117  62 

Traffic  Violation 65  139 

Truancy  106  1 14 

Running  Away 43  49 

Ungovernable   45  34 

Sex  Offense 31  27 

Injury  to  Person 8  1 

Use  of  Liquor  or  Drugs...   12  8 

Other  Violations  12  13 

Of  the  1934  cases  girls  account  for  115 
Of  the  1935  cases  girls  account  for  151 

Of  the  above  cases  stealing  was 
the  outstanding  cause  of  difficulty, 
including  automobile  theft  account- 
ing for  384  and  359  cases  respec- 
tively for  the  years  1934-35.  De- 
structive mischief  is  the  second  cause 
in  importance  of  numbers.  In  the 
above  cases  64%  are  from  homes 
where  both  parents  are  living  to- 
gether and  only  36%  from  broken 
homes. 

The  above  cases  were  disposed  of 
for  the  year  1934  as  follows: 

Disposition : 

Total  Cases    917 

Remaining  under  Supervision  of  Court 

Chiefly  by  Probation  Officer 368 

Dismissed  After  Warning 497 

Committed  to  a   State  Institution....   31 
Other  Disposition   21 

The  ages  of  the  above  delinquents 
were  as  follows: 

Age  of  Delinquents  : 1934 

7  Years  Old 5 

8  Years  Old 12 

9  Years  Old 16 

10  Years  Old 40 

11  Years  Old 32 

12  Years  Old 74 

13  Years  Old 112 

14  Years  Old 113 

15  Years  Old 165 

16  Years  Old 204 

17  Years  Old 139 

18  Years  Old 5 

This  table  shows  that  the  early 
teens  is  the  period  when  the  great- 
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est  number  become  delinquent.  Be- 
ginning adolescence,  when  the  child 
seeks  to  break  away  from  parental 
authority  is  a  dangerous  period  in 
youthful  development.  Without 
thoughtful  study  parents  have  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  mo- 
tives which  prompt  their  children  to 
act. 

The  obligation  of  meeting  this 
problem  is  a  social  one.  The  value 
of  adult  education  in  its  attempts 
to  raise  the  level  of  parental  intelli- 
gence and  insight  in  regard  to  be- 
havior problems  of  children  will  be 
discussed  in  a  following  lesson.  Al- 
though there  is  a  general  awakening 
and  an  increasing  understanding  of 
the  situation,  statistics  show  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
There  must  be  a  coordination  of  all 
the  agencies  and  activities  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  young  people. 
Churches  must  evolve  schemes  which 
will  develop  an  adequate  philosophy 
of  life  in  the  lives  of  those  young 
people  who  are  not  regularly  under 
the  direction  of  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. Those  who  are  in  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  designed 
for  their  benefit  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  ones  who  become  delinquent,  but 
those  who  are  not  in  regular  contact 
with  such  an  organization.  The  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  found 
that  13%  of  the  cases  studied  had 
no  church  connections  or  else  they 
attended  very  irregularly.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Master  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  He  left  the  ninety  and 
nine  and  went  out  after  the  one  lost 
sheep,  not  being  content  until  he  had 
found  it  and  restored  it  to  the  fold. 
If  the  church  loses  its  interest  and 
hold  on  young  people  in  the  adoles- 
cent years,  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  either  with  its  organi- 
zation or  else  with  its  administration. 
Youth  needs  to  have  religion  inter- 
preted in  terms  of   life  situations, 


and  to  be  shown  how  to  translate  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  religion  into 
everyday  behavior. 

To  quote  further  from  the  con- 
ference on  crime  prevention:  "It 
commends  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  certain  states  and  localities 
in  drawing  together  through  such 
agencies  as  coordinating  councils  all 
available  local  forces  to  combat  un- 
wholesome influences  upon  youth. 
It  urges  state  and  national  leadership 
through  appropriate  governmental 
and  voluntary  organization  in  fos- 
tering the  development  of  these  co- 
ordinating agencies,  the  provision  of 
constructive  educational,  vocational, 
and  recreational  opportunities  for 
youth,  and  the  provision  of  compe- 
tent, skilled  service  to  children  in 
need  of  guidance  and  correction." 

It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  prevention  of  crime  and 
its  control.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  relative  costs  or 
the  enormous  sums  of  taxpayers' 
money  that  is  spent  on  criminal  pro- 
cedure only  to  result  in  a  futile  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  subject  of 
control  indicates  police  protection, 
court  measures,  and  such  subjects. 
The  text  discusses  this  aspect  rather 
fully.  What  we  are  most  interested 
in  is  the  problem  of  prevention  as 
it  centers  in  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Activities 

1.  Submit  a  plan  for  your  Stake 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  to 
develop  a  coordinating  council  for 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

2.  What  has  been  done  in  your 
ward  to  gain  the  interests  of  those 
young  people  who  are  not  affiilated 
with  any  organization  ? 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  suggestions 
pointing  out  how  our  church  could 
acquire  the  jactive*  interests  of  a 
larger  number  of  young  people  and 
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hold  that  interest  through  the  adoles-      tion  Association,  50  West  Fiftieth 
cent  period.  Street,  New  York. 

Who  Is  Delinquent  ?  Los  Angeles 
References  County  Plan  of  Coordinating  Coun- 

cils.    Rotary  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
1935  Year  Book  National  Proba-      California. 


CHILD  GUIDANCE 

Lesson  I. 

Parental  Responsibility 

Life  is  a  glorious  gift  from  Our  If  a  child   is  allowed   to   stand 
Father     in      Heaven.      We     are  on  its  feet  before  its  legs  are  suf- 
given    the   opportunity    of    going  ficiently    strong,    physical    deform- 
away  to  school  to  grow  and  de-  ity  may  result.  If  the  young  man 
velop,  to  gain  an  experience  that  or  woman  is  forced  into  the  world 
is    necessary    for    eternal    happi-  to  care  for  himself  before  he  has 
ness.  Spirits  cannot  be  made  per-  sufficient  understanding  and   de- 
fect without  its  body  of  flesh  and  velopment  and    power    of   resist- 
bones,  and  the  testing  that  comes  ance,  spiritual  and  moral  deform- 
from    meeting  the    conditions    of  ity  may  result.  The  parent  who 
this    life.     The  greatest  blessing  makes   this   mistake   will   not   be 
that  is  given  to  mankind  is  that  held  guiltless, 
of     becoming     co-workers     with  In  addition  to  the  spiritual  sig- 
Our  Father  in  Heaven  in  giving  nificance  of  children,   the  parent 
His  spiritual  children  the  gift  of  should  want  her  children  because 
life,    and    the   added    blessing   of  she  lives  through  them ;  her  life 
helping   these  children   to   attain  goes  on  through  the  generations 
the  best  growth  and  development  expressing  itself  in  each  new  de- 
possible,  scendant.  Her  personal  life  is  also 
To  Latter-day  Saints  who  un-  enriched  many  fold  by  the  con- 
derstand  God's  Plan  "to  bring  to  tribution  to  her  thought  and  feel- 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  ing  of  every  joy   and   sorrow   of 
life  of  man,"  motherhood  and  fa-  each  child  and  grandchild.   Chil- 
therhood  become  not  a  duty  but  dren  should  be  wanted,  then,  to 
a    privilege.    "We    regard     chil-  fill  up  the  void  our  lives'  would 
dren  literally  as  a  gift  from  God  be  without  them,  especially  dur- 
committed   to  our  parental  care,  ing  our  declining  years.  Lawson 
for  whose  support,  protection  and  G.  Lowry,  a  psychiatrist,  has  said, 
training  in  righteousness  we  shall  "Being  a   parent   is  the   most   im- 
be  held   to  a  strict  accounting."  portant  job  any  of  us  has.    We 
{The  Vitality  of  Mormonism.)  live    in    our    children,    so    it    be- 
As  parents  we  are  accountable  hooves  us  to  do  a  good  job." 
not  only  for  this  care  in  the  years  But    Latter-day    Saint    parents 
of  childhood  but  in  a  sense  for  all  should    want    their    children    for 
of  life — but  more  essentially  for  deeper  reasons   than   the   strictly 
the  period  of  dependance  and  ad-  personal  one.  To  them  it  should 
justment — childhood   and   adoles-  be  the  most  important  office  they 
cence.  perform   in  the  spiritual   plan   of 
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the  Church.  Through  modern  rev- 
elation we  were  given  the  follow- 
ing:  "Remember  the  worth  of 
souls  is  great  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
for,  behold,  the  Lord  your  Re- 
deemer suffered  death  in  the 
flesh;  wherefore  he  suffered  the 
pain  of  all  men,  that  all  men 
might  repent  and  come  unto  him." 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  18:10,  11.)  Beget- 
ting children  is  only  the  first 
stage  in  fulfilling  parental  obliga- 
tion. Proper  training  and  care  are 
equally  important.  Mosiah  ad- 
monishes. "And  ye  will  not  suf- 
fer )'our  children  that  they  go 
hungry,  or  naked ;  neither  will  ye 
suffer  that  they  transgress  the 
laws  of  God,  and  fight  and  quar- 
rel one  with  another,  and  serve 
the  devil,  who  is  the  master  of 
sin,  or  who  is  the  evil  spirit  which 
hath  been  spoken  of  by  our  fa- 
thers, he  being  an  enemy  to  all 
righteousness.  But  ye  will  teach 
them  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  soberness;  ye  will  teach  them 
to  love  one  another,  and  to  serve 
one  another."   (Mosiah  4:14,15.) 

Improper  care  and  training  is 
one  way  in  which  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren "unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,"  not  through  the 
blood  stream  so  much  as  through 
the  poor  methods  of  living  that 
are  handed  down  by  tradition. 
The  quality  of  the  training  given 
children  is  equally  as  important 
as  the  quantity  of  children.  Par- 
ents should  carefully  plan  their 
family  life  so  that  adequate  op- 
portunities for  developing  into  a 
wholesome  personality  are  afford- 
ed every  child. 

Froebel,  one  of  the  greatest 
pioneers  in  child  care  and  train- 
ing said,  "God  is  to  be  our  Fa- 
ther, yet  we  are  far  from  being 
fathers  to  our  own  children.  We 


presume  to  have  insight  into  di- 
vine things,  and  yet  we  neglect 
as  unworthy  of  notice  those  hu- 
man relations  which  are  a  key  to 
the  divine." 

Fortunately,  the  proper  train- 
ing of  children  usually  improves 
the  personalities  of  the  parents 
as  well.  The  great  responsibility 
of  being  a  successful  parent 
should  force  us  to  be  more  whole- 
some characters  than  we  might 
otherwise  be.  Children  add  bal- 
last to  the  ideals  of  the  parents. 
This  point  is  well  illuminated  by 
Will  Durant,  one  of  America's 
most  popular  living  philosophers  : 

"Example  is  so  powerful  that  if 
it  is  good,  nothing  else  is  neces- 
sary. The  best  home  and  the  best 
school,  other  things  equal,  are 
those  that  govern  least.  It  is  re- 
markable how  well-behaved  a 
child  can  be  without  punishments 
and  without  commands.  When 
the  libertarian  method  fails  it  is 
most  often  because  we  parents 
ourselves  violate  the  rules  we 
would  have  our  children  obey. 
We  counsel  temperance,  and  eat 
and  drink  to  excess ;  we  teach 
amiability,  and  quarrel  publicly; 
we  inveigh  against  the  dangers  of 
candy  and  violent  movjng  pic- 
tures, but  surreptitiously  we  in- 
dulge in  them  until  the  child  finds 
us  out.  We  ask  for  gentleness 
loudly,  and  rudely  command  cour- 
tesy; we  advise  modesty,  and 
pose  as  infallible  gods.  But  chil- 
dren learn  by  what  they  see  us 
do,  not  by  what  we  tell  them ; 
when  they  are  most  troublesome 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  are  im- 
itating our  past  performances. 
Show  me  your  children  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are."  (Will 
Durant,  Mansions  of  Philosophy,  p. 
242.) 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this 
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point  does  not  directly  apply  to  who  would  be  successful  to  the 
many  parents,  since  they  want  and  end  must  tax  her  intelligence  now 
love  their  children  more  than  all  else  as  never  before.  She  must  search 
in  the  world.  This  affection  is  usu-  her  heart  with  great  diligence  in 
ally  the  parents'  only  equipment  the  attempt  to  see  her  boy's  or 
for  properly  rearing  their  chil-  girl's  point  of  view.  She  must 
dren.  Granted  the  desire,  how  show  the  courage  to  relinquish 
to  do  the  best  job  of  training  our  authority  and  control  at  times 
children  still  puzzles  most  of  us.  even  when  it  is  extremely  painful ; 
Moreover,  knowing  how,  doesn't  and  she  must  exercise  enough 
always  lead  to  accomplishing  the  judgment  to  avoid  producing  an 
task.  Paul  complained,  "For  I  outcast  from  the  home, 
know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  Love  is  the  guiding  light  and 
flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing:  driving  force  in  the  noble  art  of 
for  to  will  is  present  with  me  ;  but  parenthood  ;  but  unless  it  is  en- 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  lightened  by  knowledge,  it  may 
good  I  find  not :  for  the  good  that  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
I   would   I   do  not ;  but  the   evjl 

which   I   would  not,  that   I   do."  Problems  for  Discussion 
(Rom.  7:18,19.)   Our  knowledge 

generally  outstrips  our  conduct.  1?  State  some  reasons  why  par- 

_,,                           ,        ,            ,    .  enthood    should    mean    more    to 

The    parents    who    love    their  Latter_da     Saints   than  to   other 

children    most    sometimes    make  De0nle 

failures  of  them.  Usually  the  af-  2    Show  how  children   educate 

fection  of  such  parents  is  narrow-  their  parents.    Give   concrete   ex- 

ly  selfish  and  is  not  calculated  to  amDies 

promote  the  ultimate  welfare   of  3    Why   do   parents    find   such 

the  child.  Because  the  emotion  of  great    difficuity    practicing   what 

love  is  so  strong,  the  point  of  view  they  may  know  about  proper  care 

and  needs  of  the  child  are  often  and   training   of    children?      What 

completely  overlooked.  A  psychi-  are  some  of  the  influences  com- 

atnst  has  said,     The  noblest  sac  peting    against    proper    parental 

rifice  a  parent  can  make  for  his  treatment  ? 

child  is  to  step  gracefully  and  un-  4    Show     how      unenlightened 

obtrusively   into   the  background  parental    love    may    handicap    the 

of   his   child's   life   as  the   child  s  personaiity  of  the  child. 

need  for  him  naturally  grows  less  5    What    is   the    effect    on    the 

and  less."  But  this  does  not  mean  child   of   a   parent>s   not  wanting 

that  the  parent's  task  is  completed  bjm  p 

when  the  child  enters  school,  nor  6.  Show  the  advantages  of 
is  it  always  completed  when  he  piannmg.  a  complete  family  pro- 
is  graduated  from  college  at  twen-  gram>  which  includes  not  only 
ty-two.  The  transition  into  adult-  bringing  children  into  the  world 
hood  is  a  most  treacherous  one,  but  also  provision  for  their  prop- 
and  the  child  needs  to  be  under-  er  care  and  training  throughout 
stood  as  he  struggles  to  become  the  growth  period  to  adulthood, 
an  adult  with  a  definite  role  in  7  what  place  would  you  sav 
the  world's  work.  His  problems  proper  care  and  training  of  our 
are  no  longer  simple  as  they  usu-  children  will  have  in  shaping  our 
ally  were  as  a  child.  The  parent  exaltation  in  the  hereafter? 
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are  not  in  attendance,  the  book  will 
be  sent  to  them. ) 

(b)  To  all  ward  agents  not  receiv- 
ing a  bound  volume,  who  obtain  sub- 
scriptions equal  to  75  per  cent  or 
above  of  their  membership,  providing 
such  subscription  list  contains  a  mini- 
mum of  25  names,  a  one-year  sub- 
scription to  the  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine will  be  awarded. 


All  subscriptions  received  from 
October  15,  1935,  to  October  15, 
1936,  will  be  counted  in  the  1936 
campaign. 

(Subscriptions  received  after  Oc- 
tober 15,  1936,  will  be  credited  in 
the  1937  Drive.) 

President  Rudger  Clawson  says : 

''The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is 
a  wonderful  Magazine.  You  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  Relief  So- 
ciety organ,  it  is  your  publication,  it 
belongs  to  you,  it  is  issued  for  your 
benefit.  If  a  Relief  Society  Sister 
should  come  to  me  and  say,  'Brother 
Clawson,  what  is  my  responsibility 
to  the  Church  publications  ?'  I  should 
say  without  hesitation,  'My  dear  Sis- 
ter, your  first  obligation  in  this  mat- 
ter is  to  subscribe  for  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  In  it  you  will  find 
every  instruction  and  teaching  that 
is  necessary  for  you,  and  then  after 
that,  if  you  want  to  subscribe  for 
other  magazines,  it  is  all  right,  but 
for  you,  it  should  be  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  first.' " 
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BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 


By  Alice  Lee  Eddy 

It's  funny  about  birthdays — how  they  change. 

They  always  used  to  be  so  gay  and  jolly 
But  now  it's  just  another  lonely  day, 

Futile  and  dull  with  haunting  melancholy. 
Until  you  speak, — "It  means  a  lot  to  me, 

It. gave  me  you."    So  tender  is  your  smile 
That  suddenly  it  is  a  happy  day. 

Undoubtedly  these  birthdays  are  worth  while  ! 
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"UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS" 

Only  three  years  after  their  arrival  in  Deseret,  the  Pioneers  founded  the 
University  of  Utah — the  first  school  west  of  the  Missouri  River  bearing  the 
title  of  university.  Steadily  has  it  pursued  the  ideal  of  leadership  and  progress, 
until 


NOW 


"Utah"  has  enviable  rank  among  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  America. 
A  beautiful  campus,  with  imposing  buildings;  a  scholarly  faculty  and  varied 
training — are  yours  to  command. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1936-37:  Freshmen  Placement  Test,  Sept.  23;  Registration  of 
Freshmen  Sept.  24,  25  ;  Registration  of  Upper  Division,  Sept.  28  ;  Regular  Class  Work 
Begins,    Sept.    29. 

Write  For  Catalog 
Address,  The  President 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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TRAINING  PAYS! 


Three  periods  of  life: 

PREPARATION,    ACHIEVE- 
MENT, REGRETS. 

If  the  preparation  is  right,  there 
will  be  greater  achievements, 
and  fewer  regrets. 

It's  our  business  to  help  you 
prepare — and  now  is  the  right 
time  to  begin. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College 

70  North  Main       Salt  Lake  City 
Wasatch  1812 


You  Get 

Double 

Value— 

from  your  subscription  to  the 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE 
and  other  Church  publications, 
when  you  preserve  your  maga- 
zines in  permanently  bound  vol- 
umes. Send  your  back  numbers 
to  us  now! 

During  August 

We  will  return  them  to  you 
postpaid  attractively  and  dur- 
ably bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold. 

Relief   Society   Magazine.  .$1.50 

Instructor  1.50 

Improvement  Era 2.00 

Children's  Friend  2.00 

per  volume 
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This  message  is  dedicated  to  those  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  Pioneer  women  who  established  under  Divine 
inspiration  the  world's  first  relief  organization;  who 
drove  ox  teams  and  pushed  hand  carts  across  a  thousand 
miles  of  trackless  plains;  and  who  have  left  to  us  who 
remain  to  carry  on,  ideals  of  self-reliance  and  integrity. 
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IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING 

By  Miriam  C.  Bitner 

Is  life  worth  living?  I  asked  a  friend. 
Weary  of  toil  and  strife. 
He  answered  me  thus :  It  will  all  depend 
On  what  you  demand  of  life. 

If  pleasure  is  all  you  would  have.   Oh  then, 
Life  isn't  worth  living  at  all, 
For  you  will  find  at  life's  great  end 
That  pleasure  is  wormwood  and  gall. 

If  the  gaining  of  riches  great  is  your  aim 
Tis  a  selfish  game  you  play, 
And  you  may  find  as  others  have  found, 
That  riches  will  melt  away. 

If  living  the  life  of  sin  is  your  wish 
You  are  treading  a  dangerous  path, 
For  he  who  is  master  of  all  hath  said : 
That  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

But  if  you  are  living  the  best  you  can 
As  you  tread  life's  uphill  road ; 
If  you  are  helping  your  fellow  man 
And  leading  his  steps  to  God; 

If  you  go  with  a  smile  instead  of  a  frown 
As  you  work  to  this  great  end, 
Of  preparing  yourself  for  eternity 
Then  life  is  worth  living,  my  friend. 


TOTEM  POLES  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  LOVER'S  LANE, 
MERRILL  MONUMENT  AND  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
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Sitka,  the  Enchanted  City 

By  Harrison  R.  Merrill 


IT  was  on  the  longest  day  in  the 
year  and,  I  believe,  the  sunniest, 
that  I  first  saw  Sitka,  the  En- 
chanted City,  the  "Portal  to  Ro- 
mance." On  that  day  as  we  steam- 
ed down  Whitestone  Narrows,  the 
sun  glorifying  the  wooded  islands 
and  the  cellophane  waters  of  Sitka 
Sound,  I  could  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  the  sailor  who,  watching  a 
sunset  on  the  Sound  from  a  high 
point,  exclaimed:  "I  never  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  "Glory  of 
God"  until  I  saw  the  sun  go  down 
from  the  top  of  Sitka's  Russian 
Hill." 

We  had  been  for  several  hours 
steaming  through  Peril  Strait  when 
gradually  the  waterway  widened  and 
islands  appeared  as  if  floating  upon 
the  cellophane  sea,  a  Xochimilco  of 
the  North.  Between  these  islands 
were  glassy  vistas  stretching  away 
to  the  blue  sky  or  to  the  feet  of 
mighty  mountains  around  whose 
summits  were  circlets  of  clouds  like 
furs  of  ermine  or  polar  bear. 

At  last  off  to  our  right,  Mount 
Edgecumbe  arose  from  the  sea,  the 
Fujiama  of  Alaska,  and  we  knew 
that  the  old  Russian  capital  was  close. 

It  was  not  long  after  sighting 
Mount  Edgecumbe  that  we  rounded 
a  cape  and  beheld  before  us  the 
gleaming  buildings  of  old  Sitka  lined 
up  along  the  Sound  and  running 


back  a  little  way  up  the  slopes  of  the 
encircling  mountains. 

As  we  drew  up  to  the  Fish  Dock, 
I  was  eager  to  touch  foot  upon  the 
land  and  feel  the  thrill  of  stepping 
upon  the  streets  of  what  was  once  an 
American  capital  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Slim  fishing  boats  rocked  at 
peace  in  the  harbor  reminding  one 
of  old  tales  of  whalers  and  hardy 
fishermen  who  had  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wild  Pacific. 

Sitka  is  rapidly  becoming  Ameri- 
canized. As  the  floods  of  tourists 
flow  over  its  board  streets  and  along 
its  enchanted  pathways,  it  will  grad- 
ually become  just  another  northern 
city.  Now,  however,  many  of  the 
memories  of  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion remain  as  do  the  marks  of  the 
native  Indians  who  inhabited  the 
coast  long  before  Alexander  Baran- 
of,  the  little  iron  manager  of  the 
Russian  company,  came  to  America 
back  in  1799. 

Sitka  Sound  has  changed  not  at 
all  in  the  past  one  hundred  thirty- 
odd  years,  and  certain  landmarks 
have  changed  little  since  the  Russians 
established  a  fort  on  the  present  site 
of  Sitka  about  1804,  after  their  first 
settlement  at  Old  Fort  Sitka  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
Baranof  named  the  new  town 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  erected  his 
castle  upon  the  bluff  upon  which  had 
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stood  an  Indian  stronghold.  From 
that  castle  made  of  logs  overlooking 
the  Sound  he  ruled  the  Russian  col- 
onies in  America  until  he  was  re- 
called in  1818. 

The  name  New  Archangel  Gabriel 
was  gradually  changed  to  Sitka,  the 
name  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Russians  the  city  grew  and  pros- 
pered becoming  a  metropolis  of  the 
northwestern  coast  of  America. 

CITKA,  in  those  days,  was  not  a 
woman's  town,  although  a  few 
women  horse-backed  across  Siberia 
and  sailed  over  Bering  Sea  in  order 
to  accompany  their  husbands  to  this 
new  land. 

"We  fear  neither  God,  man,  or  the 
Devil,"  boasted  the  Russian  trappers 
when  Baranof  landed.  "  '1/  an- 
swered the  quiet  level-eyed  Baranof, 
'combine  that  trinity  in  myself.' 
And  single-handed  he  began  to  put 
the  fear  of  all  three,  not  only  in  his 
rivals,  but  also  in  his  subordinates." 
Quoted  from  Barrett  Willoughby  in 
"Sitka  Portal  to  Romance." 

A  lonely  and  half-savage  country 
ruled  by  such  a  man  would  not  be  a 
lady's  natural  habitat  and  yet  it  is 
said  that  the  Russians  had  some 
beautiful  parties  and  lived  an  inter- 
esting social  life. 

After  Baranof's  time  more  wom- 
en came,  among  them  the  beautiful 
young  princess  Aglaida  Ivanovna 
Maksoutova,  wife  of  a  Russian  cap- 
tain. She  died  in  her  twenty-eighth 
year  in  a  room  in  Baranof  castle  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Sitka.  Her  husband  later  became 
Governor  of  Alaska  under  Russian 
rule  and  was  in  charge  when  the 
transfer  was  made  to  the  United 
States  in  1867. 

It  is  said  that  a  costly  stone  was 
carried  across  Siberia  and  the  sea  to 
mark  the  grave  of  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess but  that  after  the  United  States 


withdrew  her  troops  the  Indians  de- 
faced the  stone  and  carried  it  away. 
Later,  it  is  said,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States'  Marine  Service 
sought  out  the  unmarked  grave  and 
set  up  the  present  stone  upon  which 
are  these  words : 

Here  rests  the  body  of 

Princess  Aglaida  Ivanovna  Maksoutova 

Wife  of  a  Captain  of  2nd  rank 

Born  in  the  year  1834 

Died  Dec.  18th,  1862 

There  are  old  tales  of  tender  ro- 
mances and  intrigues  floating  around 
Sitka,  and  as  one  stands  and  gazes 
at  the  old,  old  church  and  the  old,  old 
"Governor's  Walk,"  now  Lincoln 
Street,  he  can  dream  them  all  over 
again. 

'"PHE  castle  and  the  Princess  are 
gone  as  are  Baranof  and  the 
Russian  governors  who  succeeded 
him  in  1818,  but  history  and  tradi- 
tion are  peculiar;  they  cling  to  old 
cities  and  to  old  shrines  like  ivy  to 
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a  wall.  As  we  strolled  up  the  board  about  building  a  church.  In  1817  it 
walk  to  the  main  street  of  the  town  was  finished,  the  battered  image  of 
on  that  long  day  in  June,  the  shad-  St.  Michael  finding  haven  in  its  sa- 
ows  of  the  past  were  thick  around  cred  precincts.  It  is  there  today  re- 
us making  Sitka  no  mere  city  of  the  vered  by  priests,  natives,  and  tourists 
present,  but  a  city  of  the  romantic  alike  and  along  with  it  are  almost 
past — a  City  of  Enchantment.  countless  other  precious  and  sacred 
The  little  Russian  church  now,  as  works  of  art.  It  is  reported  that  J. 
ever,  dominates  the  city.  Standing  P.  Morgan  once  offered  $25,000.00 
in  the  middle  of  the  main  thorough-  for  a  single  painting  and  was  re- 
fare,  it  acts  as  a  breaker  for  the  tides  fused. 

of  tourists  who,  whenever  a  ship  We   paused   before   the    church, 

lands,    pour    up    the    little    street.  Here  was  tradition  embodied.  Here 

Usually   they    scatter   through   the  was  history  written  in  wood  and 

curio  stores  lining  the  street,  into  the  bronze  and  old  lace  and  silver. 
Post  Office,  the  picture  studios,  and 

down  the  side  streets  to  the  shore  r-ROM  the  church,  Mrs.  Merrill 

where  the  houses  grace  the  small  T    and  j  stroUed  down  a  gide  street 

islands    reached    by    long,    lumber  and  soon  found  ourselves  jn  front 

drives  laid  on  pilings.    But  a  goodly  of  a  lovd    home  built            one  of 

number  always  enter  the  church  of  the  innumerable  tiny  islands  in  the 

St.  Michael  to  see  the  treasures  of  Sound    It  had  £tg  shrubbery  and  its 

the  years  which  have  been  garnered  flowers>  the  dimate  being  in  range 

««        i     ^      •        r          t     •     ,  about  like  that  of  Washington,  D. 

When  the  Russians  first  colonized  c     It  also  had  its  touch  of  mod_ 

America  they  had  no  church  in  this  ernity_a  garage  reached  by  a  plank 

land,  but  they  looked  forward  to  the  roadway  over  the  water> 

time  when  a  father  would  come  over  „,     '           ,       o.   -»*••  1     i>         i 

the  sea  to  care  for  the  flock  and  to  We /eturned  to  St.  Michael  s  and 

establish  a  place  of  worship.    At  last  ***  the  walk  to  the  right  along  the 

their  prayers  seemed  about  to  be  an-  shore-the    route    often    taken    by 

swered.     They  learned  that  a  ship,  Baran?f  and  hls  Russian  compan- 

the  "Neva,"  was  rounding  the  Horn  ??nslof  a  c^ntu7  a£°  as  wdI  a«  ub7 

on  a  world  cruise  to  bring  them  a  his  hundreds  of   successors      This 

shepherd  and  various  religious  robes,  fath  led  to  th£  Par^  and  Lover  s 

pictures,  and  images  dear  to  the  Rus-  ^ane   famous  throughout  the  entire 

sian  heart.    It  was  in  consternation,  Northwest. 

therefore,  that  on  a  stormy  day  in  As  we  walked  along  we  saw  a 
1813  they  saw  a  row-boat  limping  small  group  of  young  people  from 
into  the  harbor  manned  by  a  few  the  ship  encircling  a  large  flat  stone, 
half -dead  sailors  who  told  them  the  Upon  our  approach  they  told  us  that 
sad  story  of  the  foundering  of  the  it  is  the  Blarney  Stone  of  Sitka  and 
little  ship  and  the  loss  of  the  priest  that  the  tradition  is  if  one  will  walk 
and  most  of  those  on  board  just  around  it  three  times  and  then  kiss 
when  their  goal  was  almost  in  sight,  its  smooth  surface,  he  will  surely 
Baranof  searched  the  coast,  but  have  speech  and  voice  that  will  charm 
few  survivors  were  found ;  however,  the  birds  from  the  trees.  Further- 
up  from  the  sea,  as  if  it  had  been  more,  his  wishes  will  come  true.  We 
miraculously  preserved,  came  a  pre-  obeyed,  making  the  trip  around  the 
cious  silver  image  of  St.  Michael  the  stone  in  single-file  as  two  residents 
Archangel.  Baranof  immediately  set  of  Sitka  stood  by  and  watched  the 
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ceremony,  a  smile  of  good-fellow- 
ship upon  their  faces. 

OESUMING  our  walk,  we  soon 
passed  the  Indian  school  and 
Museum  and  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  park  and  the  entrance 
to  Lover's  Lane.  No  automobile  has 
ever  yet  desecrated  the  grove.  Sitka 
has  kept  the  place  sacred  to  those 
who  love  the  woods  and  find  in  their 
"venerable  forms"  inspiration  and 
solace.  At  the  entrance  to  the  park 
are  some  magnificent  totem  poles 
placed  there  by  one  who  loved  the 
North  in  its  natural  form — a  Mr. 
Merrill,  known  in  the  region  as  the 
"Father  of  Pictures.,,  This  artist, 
a  bird  and  nature-lover,  according  to 
a  monument  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  park  by  an  appreciative  citi- 
zenry, died  in  1932.  I  was  sorry  I 
had  not  gone  sooner  to  this  capital 
of  the  North,  for  the  man  had  my 
name  and  I  fancied,  from  pictures  of 
him  I  had  seen,  a  family  resem- 
blance. 


TT  was  now  late  evening — it  would 
have  been  pitch  dark  in  Utah — 
but  the  sun  was  still  slanting  through 
the  trees  as  we  entered  upon  our 
quest  for  romance  in  Lover's  Lane. 
This  lane  leads  through  the  prime- 
val forest  between  the  boles  of  the 
trees  of  which  glimpses  of  the  glis- 
tening sound  could  be  had.  The 
ground  was  carpeted  with  mosses 
and  was  like  velvet  to  our  feet  and 
like  a  delicate  green  rug  to  our  eyes. 

We  walked  along  reverently  here, 
for  the  ghosts  of  thousands  of  lov- 
ers seemed  to  be  with  us  in  the  dim 
woods — ghosts  of  Indians,  Russians, 
Aleuts,  Scandinavians,  Englishmen, 
Spaniards,  Americans.  Occasionally 
we  would  come  to  a  huge  and  high 
totem  pole  standing  like  an  Indian 
guard  of  the  distant  past  among  the 
trees  where  it  had  been  artistically 
placed  by  "The  Father  of  Pictures." 
At  last  the  lane  opened  up  and  we 
found  ourselves  beside  the  replica 
of  a  Russian  block  house  gazing  out 
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upon  the  glistening  Sound.  Here 
truly  was  loveliness  spread  before  us 
like  a  banquet. 

With  the  shadows  deepening,  we 
plunged  back  into  the  forest  follow- 
ing another  trail  or  the  continuation 
of  the  same  trail  which  had  swerved 
here  and  turned  back  another  way. 
We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  came  upon  a  little  circular 
clearing  around  which  in  solemn 
council  stood  several  huge  totem 
poles,  their  weird  eyes  gazing  ques- 
tioningly  down  at  us  from  their  forty 
feet  as  if  we  were  trespassing  upon 
sacred,  native  ground.  We  felt  al- 
most as  if  we  should  remove  our 
shoes  and  tread  softly  in  the  trans- 
parent-green shadows  through  which 
only  occasionally  now  long,  level 
lances  of  sunlight  were  thrust. 

The  trail  now  followed  a  little 
creek  and  we  soon  came  to  a  sort  of 
suspension  bridge  beyond  which,  we 
were  told  by  a  sign,  an  auto  road  was 
to  be  found.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
standing  guard  over  the  ancient  for- 
est trails  was  a  most  imposing  totem 
pole  with  the  head  of  a  white  man 


incongruously  pictured  on  its  top. 
From  this  bridge  we  soon  found  our 
way  back  to  the  entrance  to  the  park 
and  to  the  fading  sunlight. 

T)  Y  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
city,  the  sun  had  left  the  Sound 
and  was  gilding  only  the  peaks  be- 
yond. As  I  walked  alone  down  the 
board  road  to  the  dock  where  the 
"S.  S.  Northwestern"  lay,  (Mrs. 
Merrill  and  the  others  having  re- 
mained in  the  city  to  make  last  mo- 
ment purchases)  a  great  hush — an 
evening  hush — was  upon  everything. 
The  waves  had  now  changed  to  mo- 
bile glass,  transparent  and  yet  having 
a  color  that  made  them  look  fragile 
and  likely  to  break  into  pieces  at  a 
touch.  A  moon  had  been  suspended 
in  the  deepening  sky,  a  crescent  of 
loveliness.  The  mountains  had  be- 
come shadowy  tepees  of  the  gods — 
calm,  eternal,  possessed  of  a  great 
and  an  abiding  peace. 

I  stopped  and  looked  back  at  the 
little  church  that  has  watched  beside 
the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  up  to  the  peaks  which  were 
there  when  the  Russians  first  came 
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to  Sitka — Archangel  Gabriel — and  I  As  we  sailed  south,  the  mighty  Pa- 
thought  how  transitory  is  man ;  how  cific  washing  against  our  bows  and 
eternal  is  the  earth ;  how  eloquent  of  lifting  us  gaily  and  swinging  us  in 
God  are  sea  and  mountain  peak.  long,  easy  arcs,  the  moon,  somehow, 
A  blast  from  the  ship's  whistle  fo""d  »  P'ace  above  the  glistening 
suddenly  shattered  the  tremendous  ^ff  V™  of  Mount  Edgecumbe 
.,  J  Ci  ,  ,  and  hung  there  in  its  deepening  field 
silence     She  was  ready  to  leave  port.  of  blue  *>ike  a  crescent  £      ^ 

I  was  glad,  for  I  wished  to  remember  The  shadows  grew  long  and  deep .  it 

Sitka,   the   beautiful,    peaceful   but  was  with  a  sigh  that  we  left  old  Sit- 

visible  there   under   the   darkening  ka  behind  in  its  setting  of  emerald 

peaks  a  pearl  in  a  crystal  of  silver  and  turquoise — the  City  of  Enchant- 

and  blue.  ment. 


THE  VISITING  TEACHER'S  PRAYER 

By  Afton  Free  Baird 

Give  me,  Oh  Lord,  this  day, 

The  power  to  do  one  kindly  deed ; 

Help  me  this  day,  I  pray, 
To  plant  one  little  seed 

Of  faith  and  hope  within  the  heart 
Of  one  despondent. 

Give  me,  Oh  Lord,  this  day, 

The  power  to  lift  another's  sorrow ; 

One  word  of  comfort  say 

That  will  brighten  the  tomorrow 

Of  some  sad  heart  that  ever  longs 
For  one  departed. 

Help  me,  Oh  Lord,  this  day 

Unselfishly  to  give; 
Show  me  the  way,  I  pray, 

A  better  life  to  live, 
For  I  shall  dedicate  this  day 

To  Thee,  Oh  Lord. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 


V. 


HELEN  was  puzzled.  Ought 
she  to  tell  Steve  who  she  was 
and  claim  her  part  of  the 
ranch  he  had  unwittingly  admitted 
was  hers  ?  Should  she  write  to  Ken- 
dall, her  lawyer,  and  ask  him  to  come 
out  and  help  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
cattle  stealing?  Should  she  make 
herself  known  to  Uncle  Billy  and 
ask  his  advice? 

She  finally  decided  to  wait  for 
the  present,  but  to  make  friends  with 
the  people  at  the  Park  and  learn  all 
she  could. 

One  day  she  called  on  Mrs. 
Carter,  the  woman  who  on  the  eve- 
ning of  her  arrival  had  been  pointed 
out  as  a  gossip  who  knew  everything 
about  everybody. 

She  found  she  could  guide  her 
hostess  into  any  conversational 
channel  she  chose. 

No,  Mrs.  Carter  hadn't  known 
Sam  Huntsman.  She'd  only  been 
coming  to  the  mountain  the  past  five 
or  six  years.  But  she'd  heard  all 
about  the  triangle  with  him  and 
Steve  Heyden's  father  and  mother. 
Steve's  mother,  she  believed,  had 
died  a  few  years  ago  in  a  sanitarium 
near  Salt  Lake  Gi£y.  His  father 
had  lived  only  a  few  years  after  that 
queer  accident — if  it  was  an  accident. 
Of  course  the  Powell  Trail  was  nar- 
row in  those  days,  but  good  heavens, 
hadn't  cattle  men  been  riding  over  it 
for  years  and  years  before,  and  no- 
body else  had  ever  gone  over. 

Molly  Dean?  Oh  yes,  she  knew 
Molly.  Everybody  treated  her  just 
as  if  she  were  white.  She'd  kept 
house  for  Steve  and  his  father  after 
the  mother  "went  off"  and  took  care 


of  Steve  just  as  if  he'd  been  her 
own  child.  But  no  telling  what  she'd 
be  now  if  she  kept  living  at  Tess 
Morley's.  Hadn't  Helen  heard? 
Why,  the  awful  creature  kept  open 
house  for  all  the  roadhands  and 
cowboys.  She  oughtn't  to  be  al- 
lowed on  the  mountain. 

No,  she  didn't  exactly  know  just 
where  Tess  came  from.  She'd 
bought  an  abandoned  rangers'  cabin 
over  in  Aspen  Flat  and  had  fixed  it 
up  like  a  palace.  Called  it  The  Re- 
treat— the  brazen  huzzy.  Had 
couches  and  rugs  and  pictures — 
even  a  piano  and  radio  and  tele- 
phone— away  out  there.  She  kept 
blooded  dogs  and  polo  horses  and 
rode  all  over  the  country  just  like  a 
man;  tagged  along  with  the  men 
with  her  movie  camera,  pretending 
that  taking  pictures  was  what  she 
was  interested  in. 

Molly?  Oh,  yes,  she  had  been 
talking  about  Molly.  Well  she  was 
a  born  nurse  even  if  she  was  a 
squaw.  A  kind  of  Indian  medicine 
woman.  She'd  gone  to  take  care  of 
Tess  three  years  ago  when  the  crea- 
ture was  so  sick — and  all  the  men 
were  afraid  she  was  going  to  die,  and 
all  the  women  were  afraid  she 
wouldn't.  Molly  had  been  with  her 
ever  since,  poor  old  thing.  Of  course 
she  didn't  understand  what  Tess  was. 

Lon?  Well,  Lon  was  Molly's 
boy,  working  for  Steve  Heyden. 
Steve  was  awful  good  to  him  and  if 
he  wasn't  careful  Tess  would  get  him 
yet  through  Lon.  She  was  after 
Steve,  everybody  knew  that,  and 
she'd  get  him  yet — offering  a  lot  of 
prizes  to  keep  the  rodeo  going  be- 
cause it  was  Steve's  hobby.  Wait 
until  the  rodeo — 
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1LJELEN  wasn't  so  much  interested 
in  the  coming  rodeo  as  in  learn- 
ing what  Lon  was  doing  that  day 
with  a  stranger  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  from  Steve  Hey- 
den's  ranch. 

Why  not  ride  out  to  Tess  Mor- 
ley's  place  ?  She'd  like  to  know  this 
woman.  Perhaps  Tess,  as  herself, 
had  for  some  reason  found  her 
environment  intolerable  and  had  fled 
to  the  freedom  of  the  West.  An  at- 
tractive woman  would  be  misjudged 
by  such  minds  as  Mrs.  Carter's.  She 
wanted  also  to  know  Molly  Dean, 
the  Indian  woman  who  had  moth- 
ered Steve  Heydon  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

If  Russell  had  a  map  of  the  moun- 
tain, she'd  go  to  Tess  Morley's  place 
the  next  day. 

That  night  Bernice  Hawley  barely 
responded  to  Helen's  greeting  as  the 
two  met  in  the  entertainment  hall — 
jealous  because  Helen  had  been  with 
Steve.  Helen  only  smiled  and  looked 
about  the  room. 

Mrs.  Hawley  sat  in  a  corner  with 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  was  leaning  for- 
ward, screening  her  mouth  with  one 
hand  and  looking  furtively  about  as 
she  talked.  Helen  wondered  who 
the  victim  of  the  moment  might  be. 

She  learned  a  moment  later  when 
she  walked  toward  the  fireplace  and 
caught  the  words:  "Dr.  Grosbeck — 
the  night  she  came — her  husband." 
Fred  had  evidently  made  quite  a  stir, 
that  night  of  her  arrival. 

She  dreaded  her  first  meeting  with 
him.  Of  course  he  would  make 
himself  a  missionary  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  her 
and  George. 

"Mrs.  Carter  was  just  telling  me 
that  Dr.  Grosbeck  is  a  friend  of 
yours  and  that  he  thought  your  hus- 
band must  be  with  you  the  night  you 
came."  Mrs.  Hawley  said.  "A 
man  should  think  twice  before  let- 
ting as  pretty  a  wife  as  you  go  so 


far  away  without  him.  I  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  I  don't  trust  that 
bald-headed  old  man  of  mine  out 
here  alone." 

'TPHE  dance  music  started.  There 
was  a  stir  about  the  door  as  Tess 
Morley  entered.  She  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  men  and  boys. 

"I  should  like  to  meet  Miss — or 
is  it  Mrs.  Morley,"  Helen  told  Rus- 
sell.    He  seemed  surprised. 

"Sure.  Tess  is  an  unusual  person. 
The  women  all  hate  her  like  poison. 
But  I  guess  that's  natural,  when  she's 
so  attractive  to  the  men  and  can  ride 
and  rope  with  the  best  of  them.  And 
you  ought  to  see  the  place  she's  fixed 
up  away  out  here  in  the  sticks." 

"I  should  like  to.    Where  is  it?" 

"Over  in  Aspen  Flat — about 
twenty  miles  from  here.  Just  a  nice 
ride.  You'll  have  to  get  one  of  the 
fellows  to  take  you  over  some  day. 
Come  on  I'll  make  you  acquainted 
with  her.  You  two  might  be  friends." 

Tess'  black  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  pinned  severely  back  in 
a  shining  coil  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
Her  skin  was  smooth  and  brown. 
She  wore  no  rouge,  but  her  lips, 
habitually  parted  in  a  smile  that  re- 
vealed white,  even  teeth,  were  paint- 
ed a  deep  orange  to  match  her  ear- 
rings, bracelet,  and  nail  polish.  Her 
eyes,  dark  and  heavily  lashed,  re- 
vealed her  capacity  for  intense  feel- 
ing either  of  love  or  hate. 

"Hello,  Wood,"  she  said.  "Where 
are  all  the  fellows?" 

"Aren't  they  all  here?"  he  laugh- 
ed, waving  to  the  group  about  her. 

She  means  Steve,  thought  Helen, 
and  wondered  why  she  resented  the 
fact. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Latimer  from  Chi- 
cago, Tess.  She  is  going  to  spend 
the  summer  with  us.    Mrs.  Morley." 

The  woman  looked  at  Helen  with 
cool  indifference. 

"How  do  you  do."    She  was  about 
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to  turn  to  one  of  the  men  at  her  side 
when  Helen  said, 

"I  have  heard  so  much  of  your 
unusual  summer  home,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley.  I  wonder  if  you  won't  invite 
me  out  to  see  it  sometime?" 

Tess  seemed  surprised  at  her 
friendliness,  but  she  did  not  respond. 
Instead  she  looked  at  her  with  an  air 
of  suspicion. 

"I  doubt  if  you  would  be  inter- 
ested, but  come  if  you'd  like  to.  It 
isn't  far."  But  there  was  no  cor- 
diality in  her  forced  invitation. 

Helen,  however,  was  determined 
not  to  be  defeated  in  her  new  pur- 
pose. She  must  find  out  about  Lon 
Dean,  and  how  could  she  do  it  better 
than  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  mother? 

"I  understand  you  have  an  un- 
usual Indian  woman  for  your  house- 
keeper. Do  you  know,  I  have  never 
seen  a  squaw?" 

"She  had  better  be  careful  about 
calling  Molly  a  squaw,  hadn't  she, 
Wood?" 

"That's  right.  Neither  Molly  nor 
Lon  consider  themselves  Indians." 

The  music  started  again  and  Tess 
went  onto  the  floor  with  Ham 
Grimes  who  swayed  with  a  rhythm 
inspired  more  by  alcohol  than  by  the 
orchestra. 

Helen  resented  the  woman's  in- 
civility, but  she  was  undaunted  in 
her  plan  to  see  The  Retreat  and  to 
meet  Molly  Dean. 

HPHE  next  morning  Russell  gave 
her  a  map  of  the  mountain  and 
pointed  out  Tess'  place.  He  showed 
her  two  ways  she  might  go.  The 
road  was  plainly  marked  on  the  map, 
but  there  was  a  trail  more  direct. 

.  Steve's  horse  was  brought  for  her, 
and  Helen  rode  out  of  Pleasant 
Valley. 

The  ride  through  the  trees  was 
glorious.  The  road  led  her  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  each  very  much  like 


the  one  before.  Finally  she  reached 
the  top  of  one  and  saw  The  Retreat 
below  her. 

The  original  rangers'  cabin  had 
been  enlarged,  wings  added  to  the 
south  and  west.  The  house  was 
painted  white  with  green  trimmings 
and  there  were  white  fences  and 
trellises  for  roses  and  vines.  The 
building  was  surrounded  by  rock 
gardens,  grottos,  and  beds  of  peren- 
nials. Strewn  throughout  the 
grounds  were  garden-chairs,  tables, 
hammocks  and  bright  umbrellas. 
Picturesque  as  the  place  was,  it 
seemed  incongruous.  The  rough  log 
buildings  at  the  V.  T.  Park  seemed 
more  in  keeping  with  the  surround- 
ings. 

For  a  little  while  she  sat  in  her 
saddle  with  no  definite  plans.  She 
only  knew  that  she  had  come  hoping 
to  learn  something  about  Lon  Dean, 
whom  she  felt  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  cattle  thieves.  But 
she  had  no  idea  how  to  proceed  now 
she  was  here. 

The  place  seemed  deserted.  Tess 
Morley  with  her  camera  was  prob- 
ably with  the  rangers  Helen  had 
heard  were  going  to  mark  trees  to 
be  taken  from  the  forest. 

At  last  she  rode  down  to  the  house 
and  dismounted.  She  would  try  to 
find  Molly  Dean. 

She  was  fastening  Maje  to  a 
hitching  post  when  she  heard  a  horse 
coming  down  the  ridge  opposite  her. 
In  a  moment  the  rider  came  into 
view.  He  was  small  and  dark  and 
was  hunched  over  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle.  He  wore  no  hat  and  his 
head  was  bound  with  a  red  bandana 
handkerchief. 

Helen  looked  with  growing  ex- 
citement as  he  came  nearer.  At  last 
she  was  sure  it  was  Lon. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  injured. 
His  hands  had  dropped  the  bridle 
reins  and  were  clinging  to  the  saddle, 
and  he  swayed  dangerously  as  his 
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horse    descended    the    rough    trail.  Angel,"  Helen  said  as  Molly  worked. 

When  the  horse  reached  the  foot  of  "I'll  go  back  to  the  Park  and  tele- 

the  ridge  he  walked  to  a  gate  at  the  phone  for  him." 
south  side  of  the  house  and  stopped.         "Yes.    Queek.    He  hurt  bad." 
Helen  heard  the  rider  groan  as  he         Helen  started  toward  her  horse, 

lurched  in  the  saddle.  The  Indian  woman  called  after  her. 

As  she  started  toward  him,  a  door         "Find  Steve,  too.    Tell  him  'bout 

of  the  cabin  opened  and  a  fat  dark  thieves." 

woman  in  a  bright  print  dress  hur-  Helen  hurried  back  over  the  trail, 

ried  down  the  path.  trying  to  think  what  could  have  hap- 

The  two  women  reached  the  boy  pened  to  Lon  and  how  his  injury 
at  the  same  moment.  Molly  was  too  might  be  connected  with  the  cattle- 
intent  on  her  son  to  pay  much  at-  stealing  mystery, 
tention  to  Helen.  At  sight  of  his  She  would  telephone  to  Fred 
face,  covered  with  dried  blood,  and  Grosbeck  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
the  wild  fevered  look  in  his  eyes,  she  hotel  and  then  try  to  find  House 
emitted  a  queer  guttural  cry.  Helen  Rock  Valley.  Could  she  find  Steve's 
could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  of  ranch  from  the  map  Russell  had 
anger  or  pity.  given  her,  or  would  she  have  to  ask 

The  boy  slid  from  the  saddle  and  the   hotel   proprietor   for   a  guide  ? 

stood  clinging  weakly  to  the  horse's  From  Steve's  behavior  on  the  day 

mane.    Molly  shook  him  gently  and  they   had   seen   Lon   with   the   red 

demanded,  bearded  stranger,  she  knew  he  de- 

" What  matter  ?  You  get  more  bad  sired  to  keep  what  was  happening 

whisky?"  secret.    Evidently  he  had  some  plan 

The  boy  roused  himself  and  shook  upon  which  he  was  working, 
his  head. 

"No.    Hurt.    Try  find  about  cat-  CHE  was  riding  as  fast  as  she  dared 
tie  thieves.     They  think  I  tell  and  along  the  rocky  trail  when  she 

knock  me  in  head.     I  got  to  find  became  aware  that  another  horseman 

Steve — but — I — "  was  coming  toward  her  through  the 

He  swayed  and  would  have  fallen  trees  at  her  right.     It  was  Bernice 

had  not  Molly  caught  him.     Helen  Hawley.    How  pretty  she  was  in  her 

helped  her  get  him  to  the  porch.    He  red  shirt  and  khaki  trousers,  her  yel- 

was  burning  with  fever.     His  eyes  low  curls  and  wide  sombrero  fram- 

had  a  wild  expression  again.     He  ing  her  face — a  bright  dryad  of  the 

kept  muttering.     She  caught  a  few  woods. 

words — "calves — cave — House  Rock  She  joined  Helen  on  the  trail. 

— Canyon  Rim,"  but  she  could  make  Helen  greeted  her  genially.     The 

nothing  of  it.  girl's  dislike  for  her  was  only  fool- 

Her  first  impulse   was  to  hurry  ish  jealousy  because  Steve  had  taken 

away  to  find  Steve,  but  the  boy  was  her  to  Point  Sublime.     She  would 

desperately  ill.    She  must  help  Molly  cultivate  the  child's  friendship.  "Do 

care  for  him.  you  know  I  almost  called  you  Ber- 

They  got  him  to  a  couch  on  the  nice.     There's  something  about  this 

porch  and  Molly  brought  water  and  country  that  makes  one  want  to  do 

bandages  from  the  house.    She  took  away  with  formalities." 
the  colored  handkerchief   from  his         "That's    what    everybody    says," 

head,  revealing  a  deep,  jagged  gash  Bernice   looked   questioningly   back 

near  his  right  temple.  over  the   trail.      "Isn't   Steve   with 

"There    is    a    doctor    at    Bright  you?" 
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"No.    I  haven't  seen  him  since  the  "You're  a  widow  aren't  you  ? 

day  he  took  me  to  see  Point  Sublime.  "No," 

I  wish  you  had  gone  with  us ;  it  was  "What   did   you   come   out  here 

a  marvelous  experience  for  me.     I  for?" 

suppose,  though,  you  have  seen  the  "Why,    to    see    the    country    of 

canyon  so  often  it  doesn't  affect  you  course." 

as  it  does  a  stranger."  Bernice    was    silent    a    moment, 

"I  wasn't  invited  to  go,"  Bernice  studying  Helen  critically, 

pouted  childishly.  "Steve'd  fall  for  your  type  a  lot 

"You  should  have  come  along  any-  quicker    than   he    would    for    Tess 

way.     This  is  a  free  country,  isn't  Morley's,"  she  said  glumly, 

it  ?"  She  could  see  the  girl's  hostility  «What  a  child  you  are      Steve 

giving  way.  Heyden  isn't  the  kind  of   a  man 

Steve  doesnt  like  me  around.  He  who*d  be  falH       in  love  with 

acts  as  if  I  m  nothing  but  a  baby.  married  woman.» 

What  s  your  name  r  ™                        ,   0i               .    .    , 

"You'll    laugh.      It's    Sammy-  The  mention  of  Steve  reminded: 

Sammy  Latimer.     I  was  named  for  Helen  of  her  Srlm  errands' 

my  father.    But  everybody  calls  me  "l  must  hurry  to  the  hotel  and 

Helen."  send  a  doctor  to  Lon  Dean,"  she  said 

No  wonder  Steve  called  Bernice  and  urged  her  horse  on. 

a  pest.  (To  be  continued)                , 


A  "MARTHA"  SPEAKS 

By  Maryhale  Woolsey 

I  have  not  beauty,  eyes  to  charm 
Beneath  a  ballroom's  gala  light, 

— But  I  can  keep  a  hearthside  warm 
And  snug,  against  a  wintry  night ; 

I  have  not  brilliance,  minds  to  thrill 

In  halls  where  great  and  wise  folk  meet, 

— But  I  can  place  a  chair  just  right, 
With  hassock  for  one's  tired  feet. 

A  house  palatial,  servant-filled, 
I  might  not  competently  rule ; 
— But  I  can  serve  a  tempting  meal, 

And  make  a  bed  smooth,  clean,  and  cool 

.  .  .  And  you,  my  dear,  when  glitter  palls 
— Wearying  body,  mind,  and  heart, 

Will  find  my  love-kept  fireside 

Life's  sweetest  and  most  precious  part. 


The  Lure  of  Something  Green 

By  Mabel  S.  Harmer 

FOR  years  I  have  tried  to  alibi  minded  enough  to  say,  "No,  I  won't 
myself  out  of  keeping  house  be    bothered    with    house    plants." 
plants.    My  south  windows  are  There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
inadequate  to  care  for  many  plants  made  resolutions  to  that  effect  my- 
and  I  always  have  a  guilty  conscience  self  but  I  have  never  kept  them  go- 
when  I  deprive  them  of  sufficient  ing.     Just  when  things  were  going 
sunshine  by  putting  them  anywhere  along  nicely  some  kind  soul  was  sure 
else.     If  I  go  away  for  a  vacation  to  present   me  with   something  or 
they  are  harder  to  dispose  of  than  other  in  a  pot  and  as  long  as  I  had 
either  the  canary  or  the  children  and  one  to  care  for  I  felt  that  I  might  as 
I  usually  end  up  by  bribing  some  well  have  others  and  so  the  whole 
kind  neighbor  to  come  in  and  give  story  would  begin  all  over  again, 
them  an  occasional  drink  and  then  But  then,  there  is  probably  that  in 
I  worry  all  the  time  as  to  whether  she  all  of  us  that  sooner  or  later  longs 
has   remembered  to  lock  the  back  for  the  sight  of  something  green  and 
door  after  her  or  if  I  shall  come  growing  in  the  house, 
home   and   find  all   the   silverware  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  keep 
missing.     What  with  babies,  house-  it    green    and    growing.      Outdoor 
work  and  itinerant  scribbling,  I  real-  plants  will,  to  some  extent,  shift  for 
ly  haven't  time  to  take  care  of  them  themselves  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
properly,     nevertheless,     I     simply  brought  inside  they  depend  upon  you 
cannot  resist  the  lure  of  something  f or  water,  for  care  and  for  the  right 
green.  amount  of  heat  and  sunshine.   They 
Patricia  has  reached  the  dignity  of  are     a     tremendous     responsibility. 
six  years  and  the  first  reader  and  Having  once  taken  them  under  your 
now  only  once  in  a  great  while  sends  roof,  they  demand  that  you  allow 
my   favorite   plant  crashing  to  the  them  to  suffer  no  neglect, 
floor,  but  Alan  will  shortly  be  walk- 
ing and  I  know  with  an  awful  cer-  J>^  GENERATION    ago    when 
tainty  that  he  will  exhibit  the  same  steam  heat  was  not  so  univer- 
fondness  for  examining  the  soil  in  sally  used  and  before  fresh  air  was 
my  flower  pots  that  his  older  broth-  allowed  generally  to  all  rooms,  house 
ers  and  sisters  have  done  with  the  plants   thrived   wonderfully.     They 
same  dire  results  to  my  carpets.  And  enjoy    nothing   better    than    a    nice 
still  I  persist  in  putting  things  in  pots  stuffy  room  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
or  tin  cans  as  the  case  may  be  and  moisture  to  condense  and  run  down 
feeling  an  exaggerated  sense  of  pride  the  window  pane, 
when    they    grow    into    presentable  If  one  wishes  to  be  very  hospitable 
looking  plants.     Lately  I  have  read  to  plants,  a  home  in  a  south  window 
that  "houseplants  are  very  essential  0f  a  kitchen  where  there  is  a  coal  or 
units  in  modern  home  decoration"  electric  range  and  where  the  air  is 
and  since  then  I  feel  that  my  efforts  moist  from  steam  will  be  most  ap- 
are  entirely  justified.  preciated.      Unfortunately   the    kit- 
Nevertheless,  I  have  a  great  deal  chen  isn't  the  place  where  one  usual- 
of    respect    for   the   person   strong  ly  wants  them  nor  can  gas  ranges  be 
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tossed  lightly  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  the  plants. 

Gas  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
house  plant  and  after  that  comes 
dryness  of  the  air.  The  latter  is 
easily  overcome  by  merely  keeping 
the  earth  in  the  pots  watered.  Plants, 
like  people,  breathe  through  their 
pores  and  the  air  in  many  homes  is 
too  dry  for  both  of  them.  Some  hot 
air  furnaces  have  excellent  humidi- 
fiers which  helps  to  overcome  this 
condition.  Water  pans  kept  on 
radiators  will  help  to  moisten  the 
air  to  some  extent.  A  better  way  to 
help  the  plants  is  to  stand  the  pots 
in  a  shallow  pan  with  about  an  inch 
of  water  in  it,  raising  them  on  a 
layer  of  pebbles  so  that  the  water 
reaches  only  to  the  base  of  the  pots. 
The  constant  evaporation  will  keep 
the  air  moist  and  the  plants  healthy. 

These  pans  need  not  be  unsightly. 
A  long  narrow  baking  pan  painted 
green  is  quite  attractive  or  the  flower 
pots  may  be  placed  in  separate  pot- 
tery bowls.  When  the  air  is  moist, 
the  plants  will  require  less  water  for 
their  roots.  The  expert  can  tell 
whether  a  plant  needs  watering  by 
rapping  on  the  pot  with  the  knuckles ; 
if  it  sends  forth  a  ringing  sound,  the 
earth  inside  is  dry.  The  inexpe- 
rienced gardener,  like  myself,  how- 
ever, finds  out  by  digging  into  the 
earth  with  her  fingers. 

A  plant  that  is  flowering  or  mak- 
ing active  growth  needs  more  water 
than  at  other  times.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  be  too  generous  in  this 
regard  and  give  the  plants  more 
water  than  they  require.  One  al- 
most has  to  become  acquainted  with 
individual  plants  in  order  to  learn 
their  needs.  If  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low and  droop,  too  much  water  is 
being  given. 

Even  with  water  at  their  roots  and 
water  in  the  air,  the  plants  are  not 
yet  satisfied.  They  like  to  have  a 
good  bath  twice  a  week.     It  is  best 


to  set  them  in  a  tub  or  deep  sink  and 
spray  the  leaves  thoroughly  on  both 
sides  with  tepid  water.  Let  the  pots 
stand  for  about  ten  minutes  in  water 
nearly  up  to  the  rims  so  that  the 
earth  can  become  well  saturated. 
Then  take  them  out  and  drain  them 
off,  removing  dead  leaves  and  stems 
at  the  same  time. 

The  regular  earthenware  pot  is 
not  the  best  receptacle  for  a  plant 
because  it  is  porous  and  dries  out 
very  quickly.  Tin  cans  are  really 
preferable  or  old  saucepans  with  the 
handles  removed.  Drainage  holes 
must  be  provided,  of  course,  and 
they  should  be  painted  in  attractive 
colors. 

House  plants  soon  become  sus- 
ceptible to  drafts  and  cold  air.  The 
English  Ivy  will  survive  all  sorts  of 
weather  out  in  the  garden  but  once 
it  has  been  taken  under  your  kind 
protection  in  the  house  it  will  freeze 
if  placed  near  an  open  window  in 
zero  weather.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
open  a  window  near  where  plants 
are  kept,  it  is  best  to  move  them  first 
to  another  part  of  the  room.  If  the 
window  is  closed,  a  drawn  shade  will 
usually  be  protection  enough  for  the 
plants  but  on  very  cold  nights  it  is 
wise  to  use  the  extra  precaution  of 
placing  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper between  the  plants  and  the 
window. 

If  the  plant  freezes  in  spite  of  all 
your  precautions,  move  it  to  a  cool 
place  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days 
without  being  watered.  Then  cut 
off  all  the  shriveled  leaves  and  stems. 
Even  if  the  entire  plant  has  to  be  cut 
away,  it  will  usually  grow  again. 

A  more  disagreeable  enemy  to 
cope  with  than  the  cold  is  the  army 
of  small  pests  that  seeks  to  find 
dwelling  places  in  your  plants. 
Aphids  or  green  flies  seem  partial  to 
many  plants  and  then  there  is  the 
horrid  little  white  mealy  bug  that 
snuggles  down  into  the  hollows  of 
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the  stems.  The  aphids  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  spraying  the  plant  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly  with  soapy 
water  followed  by  a  clear  water 
rinse.  The  mealy  bugs  have  to  be 
dislodged  with  a  wooden  sliver. 

Don't  be  too  anxious  to  repot  flow- 
ers. Unless  a  plant  is  very  crowded 
it  is  best  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  In- 
stead of  moving  the  entire  plant  just 
take  out  some  of  the  top  soil  and  re- 
place with  a  fresh  soil  using  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf  mold  and  sand.  It 
is  best  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
spring  or  early  fall. 

Spring  is  also  the  best  time  to 
make  cuttings  or  root  divisions. 
Some  plants,  such  as  the  geranium 
for  instance,  will  give  better  results 
if  fresh  plants  are  started  every  year 
from  the  old  ones. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why 
the  lovely  plant  which  comes  from 
the  florist  droops  so  quickly.  This 
is  because  its  growth  has  been  forced 
in  the  greenhouse  and  all  its  strength 
used  up.  If  it  is  a  plant  which  will 
keep  for  another  year  it  can  be  saved 
by  cutting  it  back  entirely  after  it  is 
through  blossoming  and  then  allow- 
ing it  to  rest  a  few  weeks  without 
much  water.  Often  fresh  growth 
will  start  again  from  the  roots. 

If  one  does  not  care  to  go  in  very 
extensively  for  the  raising  of  "prop- 
er" plants,  there  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  the  process  of  tak- 
ing a  common  vegetable  or  dull 
brown  seed,  putting  it  in  soil  or  water 
and  presently  seeing  a  lovely  green 
plant  spring  into  life. 

Among  the  vegetables  that  lend 
themselves  to  gardening  for  beauty 
as  well  as  utility  are  the  carrot,  beet, 
horse-radish  and  sweet  potato.  Each 
one  of  these  will  produce  a  plant 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  living  room. 

If  your  choice  is  one  of  the  first 
three  named,  you  cut  away  all  but 
about  one  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
root  and  place  it  in  a  dish  filled  with 


fibre  or  pebbles  and  water.  The  car- 
rot will  provide  a  green  fern-like 
plant,  the  beet  will  bring  forth  a 
glossy  red  and  green  foliage  and  the 
horse-radish  will  produce  a  tall,  pic- 
turesque plant  of  vivid  green. 

The  sweet  potato  asks  for  nothing 
more  than  a  bowl  of  water.  It  is 
best  to  use  a  small,  fairly  deep  bowl. 
Toothpicks  stuck  in  the  sides  of  the 
potato  and  resting  on  the  brim  of  the 
bowl  will  support  the  tuber  so  that 
it  is  half  way  in  the  water.  Here 
again  there  will  be  a  beautiful  com- 
bination of  red  and  green  in  the 
leaves  and  stems. 

The  seed  of  an  avacado  will  send 
forth  leaves  resembling  those  of  a 
poinsetta  when  planted  in  a  deep  vase 
or  a  bottle  of  water.  The  seed  stays 
at  the  top  of  the  water.  The  seeds 
of  gourds  or  of  grapefruit  will  also 
make  pretty  growth.  They  require 
soil  for  their  beds  and  respond  grate- 
fully to  abundant  water  and  sun- 
shine. 

The  woman  who  complains  that 
"plants  simply  will  not  grow  for 
me"  usually  just  has  another  way  of 
saying  "I  can't  be  bothered  giving 
plants  their  proper  care."  She  can 
still  have  something  green  around 
the  house,  however,  by  planting  some 
vines.  The  English  Ivy,  for  instance, 
will  grow  almost  anywhere  in  the 
house  and  requires  no  care  except  a 
daily  watering,  which  is  little  enough 
for  any  plant  to  ask. 

It  is  possible  to  create  some  very 
attractive  effects  by  the  use  of  vines. 
They  can  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
window  on  an  especially  built  shelf 
and  will  form  a  most  unusual  and 
summery  curtain.  A  trailing  vine  in 
a  wall  bracket  is  also  delightfully 
effective. 

A  clever  new  idea  is  embodied  in 
the  small  white  china  figures,  each 
with  a  receptacle  for  a  tiny  plant, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  the  five 
and  dime  stores.    Never  have  I  seen 
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anything  more  charming  than  the  boy  other  worth  while  things.    They  are 

with  the  wheelbarrow  containing  one  a  lot  of  trouble  and  take  quite  a  good 

little  violet  plant.  deal  of  time  but  they  repay  many 

House  plants,  after  all,  are  like  times  over  the  efforts  spent  in  their 

children,   music   lessons   and   many  behalf. 


The  Coveted  "A"  Class 

By  Clara  Perman 


IT'S  almost  time  for  school, 
Bobby,"  I  said  to  my  young  son 
who  was  looking  out  the  window. 
"Here's  your  report  card  all  signed 
and  ready.  Tell  Miss  Brown  that 
your  mother  thought  it  was  splen- 
did." 

"Okay,  mummy,  I  was  just  wait- 
ing to  see  if  Patsy  was  coming.  She 
was  sure  scared  to  go  home,  said 
her  mother  would  be  awful  mad 
about  her  card.  She  had  all  Ill's 
and  IV 's — but,  of  course,  she's  in  the 
"A"  class  and  it's  lots  harder  work 
there !" 

I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  realize  that  the  "A"  class  did 
superior  work ;  but  I  never  wanted 
it  to  interfere  with  his  happiness,  the 
confidence  he  had  in  his  own  ability ; 
so,  as  I  took  care  of  that  stubborn 
top  button  on  his  coat,  I  said,  em- 
phatically, "But  the  "B"  class  is  do- 
ing mighty  fine  work,  too.  Just  think 
of  all  the  things  you  have  learned 
this  term !" 

"I'll  say!"  he  smiled  back  at  me 
and  dashed  off  happily. 

"LJE  was  no  sooner  out  the  door 
than  Mrs.  Hall,  Patsy's  mother, 
appeared  all  hatted  and  coated  and 
ready  to  go  some  place. 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  like  to  visit 
school  with  me  this  afternoon,"  she 
said,  "Patsy  brought  an  abominable 
report  card  home  today  and  I'm  go- 
ing up  there  to  see  what's  wrong." 

I  remembered  what  Bob  had  said 


about  Patsy — afraid  to  go  home. 
Having  taught  school  for  several 
years,  I  thought  I  might  be  of  some 
help  to  this  new  neighbor.  I  put  on 
my  wraps  and  we  started  out. 

She  was  all  stirred  up,  I  could 
see,  and  at  once  began  to  spill  over, 
"You  know,  I'm  going  to  tell  that 
teacher  a  thing  or  two ;  she  wants  to 
put  Patsy  back  in  the  "B"  class.  Now 
Patsy  had  the  highest  IQ  of  any  in 
the  group  when  she  was  tested  and 
why  don't  her  grades  show  it?" 

I  knew  of  several  reasons  why  this 
might  happen ;  but  she  was  so  irate  I 
felt  that  I  would  have  to  be  very 
tactful.  "How  did  you  know  about 
her  IQ?"  I  asked  softly,  "I  thought 
they  never  gave  out  that  informa- 
tion." 

"Oh,  one  of  the  students  in  the 
psychology  class  tested  Patsy  and 
told  me.  Of  course,  I  had  been 
teaching  Patsy  at  home  because  I 
didn't  want  her  to  go  up  there  and 
not  know  anything.  So  she  got  into 
the  "A"  class  all  right  and,  believe 
me,  I'm  not  letting  them  put  her 
back,  either.  I  can  help  her  at  home 
so  that  she  can  keep  up." 

I  was  beginning  to  see  where  the 
difficulty  lay  and  my  pity  went  out 
to  the  child  to  whom  this  grave  in- 
justice was  being  done ;  but  I  decided 
not  to  draw  conclusions  until  I  had 
visited  the  school. 

The  "B"  class  was  reciting  first. 
Although  I'll  have  to  admit  I  would 
secretly    have    preferred    that    Bob 
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could  walk  out  with  the  class  that  to  anyone  working  in  the  "B"  class, 
had  tested  a  higher  intelligence,  I  I  like  to  be  friends  with  my  neigh- 
knew  how  small  a  part  pure  men-  bors  and  wanted  to  avoid  any  hard 
tality  really  counts  toward  success.  I  feelings,  so  as  we  walked  home  I  was 
certainly  wasn't  going  to  let  it  worry  wondering  just  what  I  could  say  to 
me  or  worry  him,  for  the  worry  of  this  mother  in  order  to  avert  the 
the  mother  always  reflects  in  the  tragedy  which  I  saw  was  overtaking 
child.  I  saw  him  happy  and  inter-  little  Patsy, 
ested  in  his  work  with  a  firm  grasp 

upon  all  the  material  presented.    He  In  the  first  place  Mrs.  Hall  had 

was  developing  a  definite  leadership  deliberately  coached   Patsy  so  that 

without  dominating,   seemed  to  be  she  would  make  a  high  IQ  and  be 

well  liked  by  his  classmates.    When  put  in  the  coveted  "A"  class.    This 

the  children  were  set  to  work  by  was  her  first  injustice  toward  the 

themselves,    he    attacked    his    job  child, 
earnestly  and  intelligently.     I  was 

well  satisfied.  HPHE  only  possible  value  that  can 

Then  the  "A"  class  was  called.  be  attached  to  the  IQ  is  its  sig- 
Patsy  was  decidedly  embarrassed,  nificance  in  the  field  of  education, 
nervous,  which  resulted  in  hysterical  and  here  it  is  most  certainly  not  to 
giggling.  With  absolutely  no  inter-  be  discredited.  The  purpose  of  the 
est  in  her  work  she  stumbled  along  test  is  to  determine  the  original  en- 
showing  an  unmistakable  inferiority  dowment  of  children.  Each  child  is 
to  the  other  members  in  her  group,  then  placed  in  the  school  group 
As  she  could  get  no  attention  by  where  he  can  work  to  his  maximum 
good  work  she  attempted  to  get  it  by  capacity  without  being  unduly  taxed 
annoying  the  other  children  and  it  or  not  sufficiently  taxed.  The  slow 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  child  will  not  be  humiliated  by  con- 
heartily  disliked  her.  When  she  was  stant  defeat  because  of  unfair  corn- 
called  upon  to  recite,  her  face  at  once  petition  and  finally  give  up  in  de- 
became  drawn,  strained ;  a  deep  spair ;  nor  will  the  superior  child  be 
wrinkle  formed  between  the  eyes,  allowed  to  develop  that  overbearing 
Patsy  was  a  very  unhappy  child —  conceit  which  comes  as  a  result  of 
and  it  was  due  to  maladjustment  be-  constantly  comparing  himself  with 
cause  of  a  mother  who  didn't  un-  the  slower  children.  The  fast  child 
derstand.  will  not  be  held  back  by  the  slower 

Surely  now  Mrs.  Hall  could  see  one,  which  may  cause  the  develop- 
that  she  had  been  wrong,  I  thought,  ment  of  lazy  habits  for — "Even 
but  after  school  I  found  that  she  did  genius  languishes  when  kept  over- 
not ;  but  insisted  that  Patsy  was  just  long  at  tasks  that  are  too  easy." 
lazy  and  silly,  should  be  made  to  stop  Teachers  take  the  IQ  only  as  an 
that  foolishness  and  get  right  down  indicator,  not  as  a  criterion.  There 
to  business.  is  no  test  that  tests  native  ability 

"Well,  we'll  try  her  a  while  absolutely.  The  test  measures  in- 
longer,"  said  the  teacher  resignedly,  tellectual  capacity  indirectly.  It  is 
I  could  tell  that  she  disliked  to  put  really  mental  behavior  that  is  mea- 
the  child  in  a  lower  division,  know-  sured  and  this  is  conditioned  not  only 
ing  the  mother's  attitude ;  for  Patsy  by  native  endowment  but  by  expe- 
would  at  once  be  made  to  feel  that  rience  and  training.  Now  if  the 
she  was  in  utter  disgrace.  An  ab-  other  children  in  Patsy's  "A"  class 
solute  stigma  seemed  to  be  attached  had  been  given  the  same  training 
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that  Patsy  had  been  given  previous 
to  the  test,  they  might  have  absorbed 
this  same  knowledge  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time  and  with  much 
less  effort.  Naturally,  in  school  they 
would  soon  overtake  Patsy  and  in 
no  time  at  all  would  be  far  ahead. 
The  teacher  in  this  case  was  alert  to 
find  any  discrepancy  in  the  grouping 
that  might  make  for  maladjustment 
but  was  hindered  by  a  mother  who 
would  sacrifice  her  child's  whole  life 
because  of  her  pride  in  that  "A"  class 
rating. 

A  mother  may  dislike  to  have  her 
child  changed  to  a  lower  division  be- 
cause of  the  keen  disappointment  she 
feels  he  will  suffer.  Her  attitude 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  al- 
leviating any  such  feeling.     If  she 

says  quietly,  "Miss and  I 

have  decided  that  you  will  be  hap- 
pier working  with  this  other  group," 
and  passes  it  off  lightly  with  no  in- 
sinuations as  to  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing put  back  he  will  feel  it  very  lit- 
the,  and  if  at  all,  but  a  few  days, 
then  it  is  forgotten.  He  will  be  a 
much  happier  child,  and  be  doing  far 
better  work. 

The  feeling  of  the  lower  division 
toward  the  higher  division  is  much 
the  same  that  we  have  when  we  start 
for  an  outing  in  our  little  inexpen- 
sive car.  A  big  Model  de  Luxe  may 
pass  us  easily  in  all  its  splendor.  For 
a  moment  we  may  look  upon  it  with 
envy — but  most  certainly  it  isn't  go- 
ing to  spoil  our  little  picnic.  There 
is  happiness  for  everybody — if  he  is 
where  he  belongs. 

QOACHING  the  child  constantly 
in  order  to  keep  him  with  a 
higher  group  is  unfair.  Too  much 
energy  is  exerted  in  study  which 
should  be  used  for  play  or  rest.  Both 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  will 
be  undermined  rather  than  strength- 
ened. All  of  this  coaching  does  not 
add  one  iota  to  his  mental  endow- 


ment. He  hasn't  the  acumen  for 
grasping  ideas  as  quickly  in  class, 
and  may  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
like  the  other  children,  something  is 
wrong  with  him.  This  leads  to  loss 
of  confidence,  instability,  and  often  a 
child  is  forced  into  a  lonesome  little 
dream  world  of  his  own,  because  he 
hates  school. 

Laziness,  of  course,  must  never  be 
tolerated.  Every  means  should  be 
employed  to  see  that  a  child  is  doing 
his  best  work.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  maximum 
for  each  child  and  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  exceed  it. 

It  is  often  highly  commendable 
that  a  parent  help  a  child  with  home- 
work, if  it  is  done  under  the  teach- 
er's guidance.  The  parents  can  do 
much  to  arouse  the  child's  interests, 
increase  his  powers  of  concentration 
and  attention,  keep  him  enthusiastic, 
spontaneous,  thrilled  with  each  new 
adventure.  No  child  should  be  un- 
happy in  this  world  where  so  much 
beauty  and  so  many  sources  of  joy 
have  been  bestowed.  It  is  the  child 
who  goes  through  life  looking 
through  dull  drab  windows  that  is  to 
be  pitied. 

DARENTS  often  expect  too  much 
of  a  child  because  they  have  been 
informed  of  a  high  IQ  which  is  er- 
roneous. The  Stanford-Binet  Test, 
which  is  used  extensively  for  finding 
the  IQ,  many  times  finds  its  way  in- 
to the  hands  of  those  not  sufficiently 
trained  to  give  it.  Yet  the  IQ  will 
be  given  out  glibly  and  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  parents.  Results  from 
this  test  should  never  be  considered 
valid  until  the  method  of  procedure 
and  scoring  has  been  learned  to  the 
minutest  detail ;  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  test  is  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Absolutely  per- 
fect conditions  should  be  insured. 
Even  then  the  problem  of  maturity 
of    the    eye,    mathematical    ability 
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rather  than  a  readiness  for  reading  prima  donnas,  artists,  famous  doc- 
may  keep  a  very  bright  child  from  tors,  not  to  mention  inventors  now 
doing  the  type  of  work  comparable  placed  in  the  genius  ranking,  who 
with  a  high  IQ  during  the  first  few  have  come  out  of  a  little  "B"  class, 
years  of  school.  But  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that 

they  became  successful  because  their 

PHIS  idea  that  pure  mentality  is  enthusiasms  and  talents  were  not  en- 

of    such   importance   has   been  tirely  killed  by  a  constant  insistence 

greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  game  of  that  they  make  the  coveted  "A"  class, 

life    the    child's    temperament,    dis-  The  talents  have  been  distributed 

position,  persistence,  physical  alert-  by  a  higher  power  than  our  own  and 

ness  all  taken  together  make  up  a  we  must  be  content.     It  is  the  wise, 

personality  that  will  determine  sue-  judicious  mother  who  sees  that  her 

cess  or  failure.    Those  of  us  whose  child  does  not  bury  his  talent  under 

children  make  up  the   "B"  classes  a  load  of  censure,  but  finds  joy  in 

may  glean  a  bit  of  satisfaction  from  the  "well  done"  which  comes  from 

the  statistics  which  show  the  great  getting    the    most    from    that    with 

number  of  successful  business  men,  which  he  has  been  endowed. 


MOTHER-FRIEND 

By  Edna  J.  Gardiner 

God  gave  me  a  friend  that  I  might  see 
Something  of  His  Divinity. 
A  friend  where  grief  and  joy  are  one, 
To  have,  to  share,  till  life  is  done. 

God  gave  me  a  friend  so  sweet  and  mild 
Who  could  open  her  arms  to  a  little  child ; 
A  friend  to  heed  the  age-old  plea 
Let  little  cihldren  come  to  me. 

God  gave  me  a  friend  whose  charm  and  grace 
Lent  halo  to  the  commonplace. 
A  friend  whose  kindly  thought  and  deed 
Was  manna  in  my  time  of  need. 

God  gave  me  a  friend  in  life's  dark  hour, 
A  staff,  with  all  sustaining  power; 
A  friend  for  whom  my  prayers  ascend 
God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friend. 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


CEPTEMBER— Nature  rich  in 
color,  melody  and  fruitage,  o'er- 
shadowed  by  fleecy  clouds  warns  to 
labor  and  to  love.  How  beautiful  are 
life's  lessons  if  only  we  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord. 

fyJADAM  MINISTER  Ruth  Bry- 
an  Owen  shows  her  pronounced 
femininity  by  retaining  in  her  offi- 
cial and  literary  work  the  name  un- 
der which  she  gained  her  distinction, 
only  using  the  name  and  title  of  Cap- 
tain Boerge  Rhode  to  whom  she  was 
married  last  July,  for  court  and  so- 
cial circles. 

QUEEN  MARIE  of  Rumania 
^  with  her  daughter,  Ileana,  Prin- 
cess of  Hapsburg,  is  vacationing  in 
England,  her  native  land. 

A  DARING  Texas  girl  pointed 
out  to  the  self-sufficient  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  a  mistake  in  history  data 
in  his  Saint  Joan.  He  acknowledged 
the  error,  but  wondered  why  she 
took  twelve  years  to  tell  him.  Prob- 
ably no  one  else  dared  and  she  was 
scarcely  old  enough. 

j^MELIA  EARHART,  America's 
favorite  sportswoman,  has  been 
presented  with  a  trophy  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  outstanding  solo  flight 
from  Honolulu  to  the  mainland  in 
1935,  by  the  Woman's  International 
Association  of  Aeronautics.  Not 
having  any  more  oceans  to  cross, 
Miss  Earhart  is  now  engaging  in  re- 
search work,  studying  human  reac- 
tions to  flying. 


fl^JRS.  VIOLET  VAN  DER 
ELST,  wealthy  English  woman 
will  open  a  campaign  this  month  in 
America  against  capital  punishment 
for  which  she  is  prepared  to  spend 
a  fortune.  She  believes  in  severe 
punishment  for  the  guilty  but  not  in 
"legalized  murder." 

J-JELEN  STEPHENS  recaptured 
the   women's    100-meter  sprint 
crown  for  America  at  the  World's 
Olympic  in  Berlin  this  summer. 

"pLSIE  JANIS,  noted  actress,  has 
decided  to  give  all  her  worldly 
possessions  for  charity.  She  wants 
to  do  something  worth  while  before 
she  dies  and  is  especially  interested 
in  the  poor  and  child  welfare. 

A  WOMEN'S  dress  museum  has 
been  opened  in  London.  The 
collection  comprises  about  1500 
dresses  of  every  style  and  texture. 
There  are  dresses  worn  by  queens, 
professional  beauties,  and  peasants. 
Truly  a  study  in  periods  for  the  styl- 
ists. 

JsJORMA  SHEARER  as  Juliet, 
has  been  called  the  miracle  of 
Hollywood.  Shakespeare's  tragic 
love  story  has  been  made  to  live 
again  by  her  magic  art. 

JyJRS.  LIZZIE  THOMAS  ED- 
WARD, one  of  the  leading 
singers  and  conductors  of  women's 
choirs  in  Utah,  died  last  month.  Mrs. 
Edward  was  musical  director  of  the 
Relief  Society  choir  for  nearly  thir- 
ty years. 


Religious  Verse  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

By  George  H.  Palmer* 


I  PRINT  here  a  little  group  of 
poems  written  by  a  busy  woman 
of  affairs.  To  most  of  those 
who  knew  her  it  will  be  a  surprise 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  poet. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  perhaps  to 
herself.  For  though  a  strange  power 
of  radiating  light  and  warmth  was 
felt  by  all  who  approached  her,  she 
devoted  her  brief  years  to  occupa- 
tions far  from  poetic,  occupations 
calling  chiefly  for  practical  sagacity. 
Yet  such  work,  too,  she  ennobled. 
Other  persons  engaging  in  it  often 
become  mechanical.  It  was  precisely 
her  distinction  that  she  was  never 
conquered  by  routine.  Every  day 
she  brought  fresh  interest  to  each 
labor,  and  so  maintained  a  rich  per- 
sonal life  through  all  publicity. 
When  in  later  years  that  life  began 
to  express  itself  in  verse,  one  could 
see  that  the  faith,  romance,  and  pas- 
sion for  beauty,  which  here  at  has 
tily  snatched  moments  received  po- 
etic form,  had  been  all  along  the  deep 
inspiration  of  commoner  tasks. 

How  multifold,  however,  and 
seemingly  alien  those  tasks  were,  a 
brief  enumeration  will  show.  She 
took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  two 
large  colleges,  both  experimental  and 
of  widely  unlike  types.  For  twelve 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  reconstructing  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.  She  was 
for  a  time  the  president  of  a  great 
missionary  society.  During  the  last 
third  of  her  life  she  was  associated 
on  many  committees  with  lawyers 
and  business  men  seeking  civic  and 
social  reform.  In  numberless  ways 
she  devoted  herself  to  enlarging  the 
opportunities  for  women  to  obtain 
a  higher  education.  As  a  speaker  she 
was  listened  to  with  pleasure  and 


conviction.  Her  correspondence  was 
enormous,  for  she  was  consulted  by 
persons  of  responsible  position  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
In  this  advisory  capacity  she  had 
steady  need  of  watchfulness  and  tact 
to  keep  herself  clear  of  schemers — 
sometimes  of  a  selfish,  more  often 
of  an  unbalanced,  sort — who  were 
ever  ready  to  hitch  their  rickety  wag- 
ons to  her  auspicious  star.  Through- 
out all  these  complicated  public  du- 
ties she  was  still  masterly  in  house- 
keeping, lavish  in  friendship,  charm- 
ing in  all  domestic  and  social  graces. 
No  one  found  her  hurried,  but  peace 
and  the  blessed  sunshine  seemed  ever 
to  attend  her. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  woman  do- 
ing in  this  elaborate  way  the  work 
of  several  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
living  with  singular  fullness  the  usu- 
al life  of  her  sex,  could  find  leisure 
to  gain  the  technical  training  re- 
quired by  the  most  exacting  of  the 
arts.  And  probably  it  would  have 
been  impossible  if  it  had  not  been 
for  what  I  may  call  Mrs.  Palmer's 
habit  of  instantaneous  excellence.  In 
small  things  or  in  large  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  her  to  take  no  wrong 
roads.  She  seemed  to  have  the  bird's 
instinct  for  finding  her  way  through 
unknown  regions  to  the  significant 
spot.  Rarely  did  work  of  hers  have 
on  it  the  fumbling  marks  of  the  am- 
ateur. Bring  a  bicycle  to  her  door 
for  the  first  time  and  she  would  ride 
it  at  once.  Give  her  a  camera,  and 
her  earliest  photographs  would  be 
exquisite.  The  same  easy  mastery 
was  hers  in  managing  a  refractory 
committee  of  the  Legislature  or  in 
installing  a  heating  plant.  To  forget 

♦Published  in  "The  Outlook"  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1904,  used  by  permission  of 
"The  New  Outlook." 
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herself,  to  observe,  to  submit  her 
mind  to  the  conditions  before  her,  to 
let  her  powers  be  invigorated  rather 
than  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
needs,  and  to  hit  nothing  but  the 
mark,  these  were  daily  habits  which 
enabled  her  to  accomplish  astonish- 
ing results.  Excellence  was  her 
province.  She  settled  in  it  and  made 
herself  cheerfully  at  home  there. 

From  childhood  she  was  fond  of 
verse,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
long  line  of  English  poets  became 
extensive  and  critical.  She  loved 
much  of  the  earlier  poetry  which  is 
now  little  read.  I  was  often  sur- 
prised when  reading  with  her  to  see 
how  her  hospitable  and  precise  taste 
would  discriminate  the  good  from 
the  middling  in  authors  with  whom 
she  was  only  then  becoming  ac- 
quainted. Seldom  was  she  misled 
by  hazy  thought  or  dazzling  diction. 
She  found  poetry  rather  in  situations 
than  in  words,  and  the  true  poet  was 
he  who  could  let  her  see  those  situa- 
tions clearly.  That  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  verse  herself  I  did 
not  know  until  the  year  before  her 
death.  On  her  last  wedding  anniver- 
sary in  America  she  brought  me  a 
volume  of  twenty  poems  celebrating 
our  happy  life  in  the  country.  In 
Paris,  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
she  told  me  she  had  intended  to  ex- 
pand this  into  a  sort  of  marriage 
cycle.  Among  her  papers  I  found 
many  such  poems  of  Love  and  Na- 
ture, most  of  them  too  personal  for 
publication.  With  them,  however, 
were  certain  hymns  and  religious 
verses,  which  seem  to  me  to  possess 
a  peculiar  combination  of  simplicity, 
depth,  and  veracity.  These  qualities 
may  give  them  general  interest.  Re- 
ligious verse,  strangely  enough,  is 
apt  to  lack  veracity.  Even  when  im- 
passioned, it  easily  falls  into  conven- 
tional diction.  The  human  mind  has 


difficulty  in  facing  God  alone,  and 
offering  to  him  its  very  feelings.  In 
that  august  presence  it  inclines  to 
lean  on  its  fellows,  and  to  employ 
general  proprieties  to  help  out  its 
own  special  utterance.  But  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  herself  everywhere.  She 
had  no  society  manners.  Even  to- 
ward superiors  she  used  respectful 
boldness.  In  these  poems  there  is, 
accordingly,  a  rare  genuineness. 
They  record  the  veritable  ingredients 
of  a  single  mood  of  mind.  And  this 
inner  dignity  often  gives  rise  to  fe- 
licity of  phrase.  There  is,  however, 
no  curiousness.  The  lines  are  swift, 
of  unimpeded  flow ;  but  freshness  of 
thought  marks  the  words,  and  leaves 
them  singing  in  the  ear  after  the  line 
is  ended.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much 
against  her  judgment  to  call  these 
poems  great,  or  even  to  have  them 
printed.  She  told  me  that  all  she  had 
written  were  but  sketches,  and  had 
better  be  burned.  But  I  believe  that 
this  selected  exhibit  of  a  collateral 
and  occasional  interest  in  the  life  of 
one  so  widely  loved  is  justified  by 
the  fair  degree  of  technical  merit,  the 
naturalness  and  appealing  power  of 
the  poems,  and  the  support  they  are 
likely  to  afford  to  true  religious  feel- 
ing. I  may  add  that  several  of  those 
here  given  were  written  during  an 
illness  which  followed  a  serious  ac- 
cident, and  all  of  them  during  the 
last  five  years  of  her  life. — (The 
Outlook,  January  16,  1904.) 

Poems  included  in  this  article  and 
found  in  our  text  book  are : 

The  Tempest. 

Nightfall. 

Acquaintance  With  Grief 

The  Glory  Of  The  World. 

On  a  Gloomy  Easter. 

The  Butterfly. 

A  Communion  Hymn. 

"Suffocation"  and  "The  Singing 
Heart"  are  published  herewith. 


SUFFOCATION 

By  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

I  cannot  bear  your  violin  tonight, 

It  sobs  and  wails  with  pain ; 
Down  the  piano-keys  the  tears  drop  light, 

Put  out  the  lamps  again. 

Some  moments  come  when  poetry  and  song 

Are  far  too  sad  for  me, 
When  music's  chords  beat  on  my  heart  too  strong, 

I  cannot  breathe  or  see ! 

Let  me  go  out  under  the  steadfast  stars, 

So  many  and  so  still, 
And  soothe  my  spirit  beating  on  its  bars, 

And  think  on  Heaven's  sweet  will. 

Night  unto  night,  dear  God,  thy  glory  tells, 

Thy  stars  together  sing ! 
Such  music  all  my  heart  with  rapture  swells, 

As  birds  in  early  spring ! 

THE  SINGING  HEART 

By  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

I  wonder  why  I  am  so  glad  today ! 
My  friends  have  gone  away — 
Some  in  the  country,  some  by  the  salt  sea, 
Some  in  the  mountains, — 
All  are  gone  from  me. 
And  some  are  sick,  and  some  are  very  sad, 
And  yet  I  am  so  glad ! 

Why  should  I  feel  so  glad  and  well  and  strong  ? 
Sickness  has  left  me  weak,  and  pain  for  long 
Has  kept  me  silent,  constant  company ; 
But  now  rny  heart  is  singing  joyously ; 
No  task  would  be  too  heavy,  no  pain  bad 
Today,  I  am  so  glad ! 

Why  is  the  world  so  sweet  and  fair  just  now? 
Men  stagger  to  their  work  with  aching  brow. 
The  little  children  gasp  in  the  foul  street, 
The  great,  tired  city  throbs  with  parching  heat, 
Yet  I  can  drink  cool  winds  from  far  away, 
I  am  so  glad  today! 

Can  I  be  lonely,  sick,  or  sad  again  ? 
I  will  go  out  to  heal  my  brother's  pain, 
To  help  and  succor  in  the  world's  distress ; 
So  blest,  great  Love,  by  thee,  I  too  will  bless, 
And  in  dark  days  to  come  will  think  alway 
How  glad  I  was  today ! 


The  Relief  Check 

By  Sadie  Ollorton  Clark 

THE  first  time  Elizabeth  accept-  wasn't  raised  that  way.  I  shouldn't 
ed  the  Relief  check,  she  rushed  have  to  be  humiliated  like  this !" 
to  her  bedroom  and  slammed  "That's  just  your  Galbraith 
the  door  behind  her  so  that  the  chil-  pride,"  he  said  evenly.  "When  you're 
dren  should  not  see  her  tears  of  poor  you  have  to  forget  about  things 
shame  and  humiliation.  Twice  she  like  that.  As  for  my  family,  you 
almost  tore  the  pink  slip  in  half,  but  must  remember  that  your  children 
the  knowledge  that  Melvin,  her  are  my  family  too!" 
eleven-year-old  son  had  no  shoes  for  "That's  the  reason  I  feel  so  badly, 
the  approaching  winter,  and  that  What  will  become  of  them  ?  And  it 
Robert,  seventeen,  and  the  oldest  of  is  just  because  you  are  lazy.  You 
her  seven  children,  could  not  finish  blame  conditions  instead  of  your 
high  school  without  a  little  neces-  own  indolence  when  you  don't  want 
sary  money,  kept  her  from  it.  Other  to  work.  Why  haven't  you  plowed 
people  took  it  without  any  pretense  the  land  this  year?  Why  have  you 
of  shame,  and  few  had  as  many  let  our  best  cows  die  from  neglect 
mouths  to  feed  with  as  little  to  give  this  summer?  Our  land  is  mort- 
them  as  she,  although,  she  reflected  gaged  and  we've  hardly  a  herd  of 
bitterly,  she  was  glad  that  she  was  cattle  left !  Oh  what  is  the  use  any- 
ashamed.    Somehow  it  set  her  apart  way?" 

from  the  mob  that  so  regularly  col-  "There   isn't   any  use   with   this 

lected  on  the   steps   of   the   Relief  drouth  and  the  depression,"  he  said 

Headquarters  building.  soothingly,  still  refusing  to  quarrel 

She  was  disappointed  rather  than  with  her.     "It  doesn't  do  any  good 

surprised  when  her  husband  accept-  to  work.     Your  brothers  just  have 

ed  the  check  calmly  enough.     She  better  luck  than  I  do,  and  they  have 

handed  it  to  him  saying,  better  land  too.     They  never  have 

"I  suppose  this  is  the  first  time  a  liked  me  or  they  would  help  us  now !" 

Galbraith  ever  accepted  charity."  She  turned  from  him  quickly  that 

But  he  said  simply,  "Well,  other  she  should  not  remind  him  of  how 

people  get  it  and  we  need  it  worse  the   Galbraiths   had   felt   when   she 

than  any  of  them.     And  if  it  helps  married  him.     He  had  been  such  a 

your  pride  any,  you  can  remember  nne  boy  then— so  superior  to  any  of 

you  areirt  a  Galbraith  now.  You're  his  family,  yet  he  was  a  Hardin  and 

a  Hardin."  the  family  pride  had  suffered  at  the 

Tears   sprang  again   to   her    red  union.     But,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 

eyes  and  her  temper  flared.  she  had  been  so  proud  to  hear  the 

"Of   course  it  isn't  such  a  step  relatives  say,  "Elizabeth  has  made  a 

down  for  a  Hardin  to  take  charity,"  man  out  of  Harvey !" 

she  cried.     "I  suppose  some  mem-  Running  from  the  room  she  met 

bers  of  your  family  have  been  on  the  Robert.    "Why  Mother,  what  is  the 

city  dole  since  the  town  was  settled,  matter?"   he   questioned   anxiously^ 

Your  brothers  and  your  sister  were  "You've  been  crying." 

the  first  to  go  on  Relief  here !  They  "Oh,  I'm — I'm  just  sort  of  wor- 

are  all  shiftless  and  poor !     But  1  ried  son,"  she  said  hastily.    "We  are 
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so  poor  and  the  farm  and  everything  her  right  to  continue  there,  even  if 

has  run  down  so  much  this  year.    I  she  took  her  share  of  the  farm  in- 

don't  know   what  we  will   do   this  heritance  too.    She  had  learned  soon 

winter."  after    her    marriage    that    Harvey 

"If  I  could  get  a  job  Fd  gladly  would  always  rather  get  a  two  dol- 

stop  school — "  lar  a  day  job  than  work  in  the  fields, 

"Oh,  no!  Not  that.  You  have  but  she  had  managed  to  make  him 
just  this  one  year  and  you  must  keep  everything  going  until  the  de- 
finish.    We  will  manage  somehow."  pression  and  the  subsequent  relief. 

"If  we  had  gone  to  the  ranch  this  Her  own  feelings  of  helplessness  and 

summer  we'd  have  had  the  cheese,"  inability  only  made  it  harder  for  her 

he  said,  putting  his  books  away.  to  do  the  tasks  that  she  had  once  ac- 

"Why,  Robert,  you  know  I'm  not  cepted   as   routine.     The   breaking 

strong  enough  to  milk  and  do  all  that  point  came  when  she  first  accepted 

hard  work,  and  the  baby  is  so  little,  the  relief  money.     After  that  they 

What  do  you  expect  your  Mother  to  barely  managed,  and  each  month  the 

do,  kill  herself  ?"  pink  check  became  more  and  more 

"Well,  you  used  to  go  up  every  necessary, 

summer  and  so  did  all  the  Galbraiths.  She  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 

You  used  to  get  a  lot  of  money  from  relieved  or  worried  when  the  wife 

the  cheese  too.     You  used  to  keep  of  her  wealthiest  cousin  took  over 

chickens  and  milk  cows  and  keep  a  the  supervision  of  Relief  work.  Her 

garden.     We  haven't  done  a  thing  pride  took  another  blow  when  she 

this   summer,"   he   muttered  as  he  saw  the  scorn  in  Eleanor  Galbraith's 

turned  his  face  away.  eyes  at  her  regular  appearance  at 

"I've  had  enough  work  to  do,  just  the  Government  headquarters.    Yet 

keeping  house  for  the  family,"  she  she  felt  that  Eleanor  knew  how  to 

justified  her  lack  of  accomplishment  hold  her  tongue,  and  the  knowledge 

as  much  to  herself  as  to  Robert.  "I  of  a  Galbraith  being  on  record  would 

haven't  felt  like  milking  cows  and  never  go  beyond  the  books, 

making  butter.    It  is  so  much  work  So  the  winter  passed  and  spring 

and  bother  to  move  up  to  the  ranch  came  with  the  approaching  close  of 

every  summer.    None  of  the  family  school  and  graduation  for  Robert, 

go  up  there  any  more."  He  was  an  honor  student  and  the 

"I  know  it,"  he  mourned.  "I  just  president  of  his  class,  a  fine,  hand- 
love  to  be  up  in  the  mountains,  but  some  lad,  ambitious  and  proud, 
they  all  think  the  work  is  too  hard.  Elizabeth  had  warned  Harvey  not 
Hardly  any  of  the  Galbraiths  have  to  tell  him  of  the  dole.  She  felt  he 
gone  to  the  ranch  since  Grandma  would  never  finish  school  if  he  knew 
died.  Of  course  the  rest  of  them  can  of  her  shame.  If  he  ever  saw  her 
get  along  without  the  cheese  money,  near  the  government  building  he 
but  we  can't!    We  need  it  now!"  could  easily  account  for  it  because 

"I  do  all  I  can,"  she  insisted  as  she  of  the  relationship  as  well  as  the 

left  him.    Everything  we've  ever  had  friendship  which  has  always  existed 

came  from  either  me  or  my  family."  between  his  Mother  and  her  cousin. 

It  was  true,  too.    When  her  father  He  realized  her  struggle  with  pov- 

died  she  had  taken  her  growing  f  am-  erty  and  she  recognized  his  embar- 

ily  to  the  big  old  house  to  live  with  rassment  when  one  day  he  came  to 

her  Mother,  and  when  her  Mother  her  with  a  list  of  his  needs  for  gradu- 

too  had  passed  on,  not  one  of  her  ation — some  new  clothes,  money  for 

many  brothers  and  sisters  questioned  various   expenses.      Elizabeth    read 
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the  items  with  desperation  in  her 
heart.  There  had  been  no  income 
from  any  source  but  the  Relief  for 
months,  and  that  check  would  never 
cover  this  additional  burden.  Would 
Eleanor  see  Robert's  need  ?  Perhaps, 
Elizabeth  hoped,  she  might  lend  it 
to  him  herself  and  allow  him  to  work 
for  her  to  pay  it  back. 

That  same  afternoon  she  ap- 
proached Eleanor  in  her  office,  but 
her  cousin  shook  her  head  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  loan. 

"Why  hasn't  Robert  been  work- 
ing and  earning  money  to  pay  for 
these  things  ?    Other  boys  do." 

"Robert  tried  to  get  work,  but  he 
hasn't  had  much  time.  I  wanted  him 
to  finish  high  school  credibly  and  I 
just  haven't  pushed  him." 

"He  would  have  finished  more 
honorably  if  he  had  helped  pay  for 
his  education.  I  resolved  when  I  took 
this  work  I  would  not  give  anyone  a 
personal  loan.  I  would  have  been 
penniless  months  ago  if  I  hadn't 
taken  this  stand.  The  only  thing  I 
can  do  for  you  is  to  advance  your 
monthly  check.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
do  that?" 

Elizabeth  nodded  miserably. 
Eleanor  started  for  the  door  to  the 
outer  room  and  as  she  touched  the 
knob,  Robert,  rushing  in  from  the 
outside  almost  fell  over  her. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  Aunt 
Eleanor,"  he  gasped.  "I  was  in  such 
a  big  hurry  and  the  clerk  told  me 
Mother  was  in  here. 

"Mother — could  I  get  those  white 
pants  now?  Bill  Murray  said  he 
would  let  me  drive  the  bus  to  the 
Ridgecrest  dance  tonight  and  give  me 
my  ticket  as  pay.  I  can't  go  if  I 
don't  have  new  trousers." 

Eleanor  closed  the  door  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  opened  it.  Elizabeth 
watched  her  turn  deliberately  to  the 
desk  and  open  a  government  check- 
book. 

"If    you    are    willing    for    your 


Mother  to  take  this,  Robert,  she 
could  get  you  the  things  you  want." 

But — but  that  is  a  Relief  check. 
You  wouldn't  insult  my  Mother  with 
a  Relief  check !" 

"She  hasn't  been  insulted  by 
them." 

"Mother!"  he  whirled  on  her, 
"you  haven't — you  couldn't  have 
been  taking  dole?" 

Elizabeth's  first  reaction  was  of 
anger  against  her  cousin. 

"You  needn't  have  done  this,"  she 
cried.  But  the  boy  rushed  to  her 
and  shook  her  shoulders. 

"How  could  you  take  such  money  ? 
Where  is  your  pride?" 

She  turned  from  Eleanor  to  Rob- 
ert. "Pride — what  good  is  pride 
when  you  are  hungry  ?  You  wanted 
to  go  to  school  didn't  you?  Have 
you  ever  thought  where  the  money 
came  from?  Your  father  hasn't 
earned  a  penny  for  a  year." 

"But  the  farm — hasn't  it  always 
kept  us?" 

"You  know  how  bad  the  drouth 
was  last  summer.  Your  father 
hardly  attempted  to  work  the  farm." 

"But  other  people  raised  some 
crops.  Uncle  Ben  has  no  more  land 
than  we  and  he  wouldn't  accept  Re- 
lief, would  he?" 

Eleanor  spoke  quickly.  "Your 
Uncle  Ben,"  she  said  distinctly,  "is 
a  Galbraith." 

"But  aren't  we  Galbraiths  too  ?  He 
is  Mother's  own  brother." 

"Your  Mother,  Robert,  married  a 
Hardin,  and  she  has  become  one  of 
them." 

"Oh  I  haven't  Eleanor,  I  haven't," 
Elizabeth  began  to  sob.  "How  can 
you  say  that?" 

"Fve  watched  you,  Elizabeth. 
You've  let  down  these  last  few  years. 
Even  if  Harvey  has  failed,  why 
should  you  refuse  to  work  ?  Where 
are  your  chickens  that  used  to  bring 
you  an  income  besides  supplying 
your  own  eggs  ?    Where  is  the  vege- 
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table  garden?  Where  are  the 
cheese  ?" 

"I've  had  seven  children  Eleanor. 
You've  had  only  three.  It  takes  all 
my  time  and  strength  to  take  care  of 
them.     You  don't  understand." 

"That  sounds  like  Ed.  Hardin's 
wife,  Elizabeth.  I  know  you  have 
had  seven  children,  but  your  Mother 
had  nine.  She  was  not  as  strong  as 
you  are,  ever,  but  you  know  how 
much  she  accomplished.  She  ran  the 
dairy  ranch  every  summer,  milked 
cows,  made  cheese  and  butter.  She 
clothed  all  of  you  from  this  income. 
She  milked  cows  all  winter  and  sold 
the  best  butter  in  our  little  town.  She 
(almost  kept  her  entire  family  in 
school  through  her  own  efforts.  I 
know  your  father  worked  continu- 
ously, but  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
accumulate  the  estate  he  left  his  fam- 
ily. I've  heard  your  Mother  say 
that  she  never  asked  him  for  a  penny 
for  anything.  Her  idea  of  a  wife 
was  a  help  mate.  What  has  yours 
been?" 

"But  Harvey—" 

"You  know  Harvey  needs  some 
one  behind  him  to  push,  Elizabeth. 
Have  you  done  that?  And  even 
then,  what  he  does  shouldn't  stop 
you.  You  aren't  old.  Your  children 
are  all  able  to  help.  Why  should 
you  give  them  a  heritage  of  humilia- 
tion instead  of  one  of  pride?  I've 
wanted  to  say  this  for  a  long  time. 
You  don't  have  to  accept  this  Relief 
check.  Self  respect  is  still  yours  if 
you  would  only  work  for  it." 

Robert  eased  his  sobbing  Mother 
to  a  chair.  "You  are  right  Aunt 
Eleanor.  And  I've  been  as  bad  as 
Mother.  Here  I  am,  nearly  grown 
and  I  asked  her  for  money  to  buy 


me  clothes — white  trousers.  I'm 
ashamed,"  he  choked,  "but  we  won't 
take  that  check.  I'll  make  old  Bill 
pay  me  a  dollar  for  that  drive  to- 
night instead  of  a  dance  ticket.  And 
I  can  get  a  job  with  Uncle  Ben  for 
a  month,  planting.  We  can  manage 
until  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  ranch." 

"The  ranch  ?" 

"Yes,  the  ranch.  You'll  have  to 
go  up  there  and  cook  for  us,  Mother. 
You  won't  have  to  make  cheese.  I 
know  I  can  get  cousin  Benjy  to  go 
there  and  look  after  his  cows  and 
use  his  truck  to  haul  the  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory.  The  ranch  isn't  as 
far  away  as  it  was  when  it  took  all 
day  to  reach  it  in  a  wagon." 

"But  the  house?" 

"Well,  Bess,  is  fifteen,  isn't  she? 
You  said  Aunt  Martha  ran  the  house 
when  she  was  thirteen.  And  Dad 
will  be  here.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  Dad.  He  can  run  the  farm 
himself  if  he  has  to.  And  Melvin 
and  Margie  are  perfectly  able  to 
look  after  the  garden." 

The  garden !  It  was  a  patch  of 
dry  weeds  and  burs  now.  But  sud- 
denly in  her  mind  Elizabeth  could 
see  neat  rows  of  green,  promising 
food  for  her  meager  table. 

"A  virtuous  woman,"  the  words 
sprang  to  her  mind.  "Her  price  is 
far  above  rubies.  She  considereth  a 
field — with  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
she  planteth  a  vineyard." 

"You  are  right  son,"  she  said  as 
she  rose.  "It  will  take  about  a  month 
to  get  the  garden  ready  before  we 
can  leave  it.  We  must  hurry  home 
now  and  start  to  mend  the  fence 
tonight  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  chickens  getting  our 
seed." 


<rvN!D 


The  "Patsy"  Child 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacobsen 

IN  the  theater  there  is  a  slang  they  usually  choose  the  child  who  is 
term  "the  Patsy."  It  is  used  to  docile  and  least  apt  to  rebound, 
designate  any  subordinate  actor  The  theatrical  producer,  who  gives 
whom  an  excitable  and  temperament-  vent  to  his  irritability  and  in  so  do- 
al  manager  can  use  as  a  safety  valve  jng  forces  the  weakest  member  of 
when  he  allows  his  temper  to  get  the  his  cast  to  suffer,  is  not  half  as  base 
best  of  him.  When  such  a  director  and  cowardly  as  the  parent  or 
is  annoyed  with  anything,  he  usually  teacher  who  makes  a  safety  valve  of 
finds  fault  with  "the  Patsy."  What  a  defenseless  child.  On  the  stage,  if 
he  wishes  to  shout  or  wail  at  more  "the  Patsy"  attempts  to  stand  up  for 
important  actors,  he  shouts  and  herself  she  is  usually  squelched  or 
wails  at  "the  Patsy."  discharged  from  the  company,  but 
It  frequently  becomes  the  habit  of  she  always  has  the  alternative  of 
the  director,  almost  unconsciously,  quitting  her  job.  But,  in  the  home 
to  ease  his  every  fretful  mood  by  or  school  room,  if  a  child  tries  to 
turning  upon  "the  Patsy"  an  inter-  defend  himself,  he  is  rebuked  or  pun- 
mittent  fire  of  invective  or  sarcasm,  ished  for  daring  to  speak  to  his  par- 
As  would  be  expected,  it  frequently  ent  or  teacher  in  a  disrespectful  man- 
happens  that  other  members  of  the  ner.  Yet,  no  teacher  or  parent  has 
company  gradually  turn  their  criti-  a  right  to  greater  respect  from  a 
cism  and  petulance  in  the  direction  child  than  he  or  she  shows  for  that 
of  this  unfortunate  individual,  who  child. 

through  no   fault  of  her  own,  has  Children   are  quick  to  sense  in- 
been  cast  for  this  painful  role.  justice>      There    is    no    surer    and 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  theater  quicker  way  to  lose  the  respect  and 

"the  Patsy"  is  almost  invariably  a  love  of  a  child  than  to  force  it  into 

woman    or   young   girl.      No    man  the  role  of  "the  Patsy."    The  actor 

would  endure  the  humiliation,  even  thrust  into  this  ignoble  role  usually 

for  the  sake  of  a  job.  continues  to  endure  it  through  finan- 

The     position     of     the     helpless  cial  necessity ;  but  the  helpless  child, 

"Patsy"   becomes   almost   unendur-  who  is  a  "Patsy"  in  his  home  or 

ably  ignoble.     She  is  an  adult  made  school,  is  forced  to  endure  it  because 

to  undergo  the  most  shameful  ex-  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter, 

perience  of  childhood,  that  of   the  A  few  years  ago  a  most  deplorable 

dunce  badgered  daily  by  a  thin-tern-  example  of  the  results  of  making  a 

pered  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  child  a  "Patsy"  came  to  light.  When 

class.      No   special   sensitiveness   is  an   investigator   of   national   repute 

needed  to  break  the  self-control  of  endeavored  to  find  out  what  lay  at 

anyone  so  continuously  humiliated.  the  bottom  of  the  crime  career  of 

young   Hickman,    it    was    disclosed 

J^IKE  the  temperamental  theatrical  that  an  unjust  teacher  had  accused 

producer,  many  tired  and  weary  him  of  throwing  a  spit  ball  which  he 

fathers  and  mothers   lose  all   their  disclaimed.     From  then  on  he  be- 

pent-up  feelings  in  biting  criticism  came    the    "Patsy"    of    the    school 

of  a  defenseless  child.     Sad  to  say,  room.     In  his  mind  grew  the  desire 
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for  revenge.     The  desire  for  "get-  your    little    Reginald    to    keep    so 

ting  even"  with  everyone  grew  until  clean?" 

it  distorted  his  mind  beyond  the  point  About  this  time,  Johnny  feels  al- 

of  sane  thinking.  most  justified  in  doing  violence  both 

Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  t0  mother  and  to  dear  little  Reginald, 

but  it  perhaps  indicates  the  key  to  the  If  one  of  mother's  lady  guests  ar- 

solution  of  the  trouble  with  many  nved  Wlth  a  smudge  of  soot  on  her 

wayward  girls  and  boys.  face>  and  her  sllP  showing  below  her 

dress,  Mother  would  quietly  follow 

WE  hear  so  much  today  of  the  her  into  the  bed  room  and  say  in  a 

dangers  of  an  inferiority  com-  considerate  whisper,  "Jane,  my  dear, 

plex  in  a  child.     Yet,  there  is  no  there  is  a  tiny  speck  of  soot  on  your 

surer  way  of  developing  a  lasting  in-  face  and  your  slip  shows  a  tiny  bit." 

f  eriority  complex  than  by  making  a  °r> the  gVest  m}Zht  be  lef t  to  display 

"Patsy"  of  a  sensitive  child.     If  a  her  untidiness  in  total  ignorance  of 

child    is    constantly    badgered    and  her  plight.     Yet    the  other  guests 

scolded,  and  reminded  of  his  fail-  wc;uld  have  Paid  far  less  attention  to 

ures,  it  naturally  follows  that  he  will  J°™  s  appearance  than  to  Jane  s  un- 

grow  unsure  of  himself.     Timidity  tidiness. 

of  this  type  frequently  grows  into  Doubtless  you  have  seen  this  hap- 
real  fear;  fear  of  not  doing  right;  Pen  more  than  once.  A  guest  at  the 
fear  of  criticism.  No  child  can  do  dinner  table  inadvertently  tipped 
his  best  if  he  is  secretly  harboring  over.  a  glass  of   water,  completely 

fear  in  his  mind.  riV?ing™  e  !ook?  of  the ,caref ully  set 

„  .  table.     Mother  hastened  to  reassure 

The  role  of  the  '  Patsy    is  apt  to  the  guest  that  no  damage  was  done, 

have    one    of    two    serious    conse-  Anxious  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 

quences :     It  may  develop  a  serious  ment  of  her  guest>  the  whole  episode 

inferiority    complex,    as    has    been  js  soon  forgotten, 

pointed  out,  making  the  individual  The  next  morning>  one  0f  the  chil- 

weak   and   subservient;   or   it   may  dren  tipped  over  a  glass  of  water  on 

make  him  revengeful,  secretive,  and  the  breakf ast  table     immediately  the 

often  cruel.    Only  the  very  rare  per-  poor  child  is  harshiy  scolded  for  be- 

sonality  will  rise  above  it  to  success.  ing  careless,  thoughtless  and  a  dozen 

There  are  a  few  examples  wbich  other  things.    The  child  cannot  help 

point  out  how  unthinkingly  parents  comparing  the  episode  of  last  night 

force  a  child  into  this  role.     John  with  her  own  accident  of  the  moment 

comes  into  the  room  where  mother  and  senses  the  injustice  of  the  situa- 

is  entertaining  guests.     His  face  is  tion.     It  is  strange  that  most  adults 

dirty  and  he  is  untidy.    Imagine  his  fail  to  realize  the  harm  and  injustice 

chagrin  when  he  is  greeted  in  the  done  to  children  under  such  circum- 

manner  usually  used  under  such  cir-  stances. 

cumstances.  "John,  for  goodness  Parents  frequently  find  some  little 
sakes,  go  wash  your  face  and  tidy  fault  and  continuously  harp  on  that 
yourself.  I  am  positively  ashamed  failure.  One  little  girl  of  seven 
of  you !"  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  as  persistently  bites  her  nails.  Her 
Johnny  leaves  the  room  he  hears  his  mother  has  tried  to  help  her  over- 
mother  making  excuses  for  herself,  come  the  habit  by  making  her  proud 
not  for  him.  "I  just  can't  seem  to  of  her  hands  and  with  the  promise 
make  him  have  any  pride  in  keeping  of  dainty  leather  gloves  when  her 
clean.     Mrs.  Rich,  how  do  you  get  nails  are  long.     What  the  mother 
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might  accomplish  the  father  makes  realizes  it.     She  consequently  plans 

impossible  by  continuously  scolding  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  to  avoid  hav- 

the  child  for  biting  her  nails.    If  the  ing  her  father  see  her  hands.    He  is 

child  asks  for  a  penny  to  buy  candy,  losing  his  child's  love,  and  she  is  de- 

her  father  asks  to  see  her  hands.  His  veloping  undesirable  habits,  just  be- 

remark  is  usually,  "Girls  who  bite  cause  he  is  making  a  "Patsy"  of  her 

their  nails  don't  deserve  candy !"  in  this  one  matter. 

The  father's  harshness  and  lack         I{  ts  are      .  buM  nob,e 

of     sympathy    and     understanding  ^^  q{  their  *hil<f        t,       must 
serve  only  to  make  the  child  more  ..  .  ...  .     L  ^ 

nervous.     She  is  constantly  in  fear  rfllze    ***    dehcatle    instruments 

that  she  will  arouse  his  anger  or  dis-  they  are  dealmS  wlth-     They  must 

pleasure.    When  she  becomes  highly  cease    to    consider    them    personal 

nervous  or  upset  over  something  her  property  on  which  they  can  give  vent 

first  reaction  is  to  bite  her  nails,  and  to  their  ire  or  displeasure  any  time 

the    damage    is    done    before    she  anything  goes  wrong. 


♦        ^adflSb** 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 

By  Sarah  Ahlstrom  Nelson 

Fifty  years  youVe  climbed  together  Yours,  the  guiding  hands  that  led 

O'er  the  rugged  hill  of  life,  them 

Fifty  years  of  joys  and  sorrows,  In  the  paths  of  truth  and  right, 

Fifty  years  as  man  and  wife.  Yours,  the  words  of  hope  and  cour- 

Stalwart  youth  and  graceful  maiden  Your?  the  prayers  for  them  at  night. 

Knelt  beside  the  altar  low,  v    J                             & 

Pledged  the  vows  that  naught  could  Life  has   brought   both   cloud  and 

sever,  sunshine 

On  that  day  so  long  ago.  joys  and  grie'f  have  been  your  own> 

Hopes  were  strong  and  young  hearts  B"\  J™  trod  the  Pa*h  of  du7' 

ea  And    your    names    tor    good    are 

To  begin  the  tasks  of  life,  known. 

Toil  and  hardships  left  undaunted,  0              ,    «      .  A            a1 

Brave  hearts,  ready  for  the  strife.  Sons  and  dauShters  Sather   round 

you 

Just  a  simple  little  cottage,  With  their  children's  children  too, 

But   love   made  a  home   complete,  Love  in  every  heart  abounding 

Baby   faces   came   to   bless   you, —  For  your  lives  so  fine  and  true. 
Baby  voices,  wondrous  sweet. 

Friends  and  kindred   fondly  greet 

Tender  memories  cluster  round  those  you 

Happy  days  of  by-gone  years,  Wish  you  well  along  the  way, 

Boys  and  girls  around  your  fireside,  May  God  add  His  choicest  blessings, 

Telling  you  their  hopes  and  fears.  On  your  golden  wedding  day. 


Too  Much  Freedom 

By  Lucille  Walker 


JANE  ANDREWS  came  hurry- 
ing back  to  her  mother  who  was 
sorting  letters  and  papers  be- 
side an  open  trunk. 

"It's  Miss  Madsen,  Mother.  She 
wants  to  know  if  you'll  come  to 
school  tomorrow  to  act  as  judge  in 
the  school  play  try-outs." 

"Oh  dear,  I  do  wish  no  one  would 
ask  me  to  do  another  thing  till  I  get 
out  of  this  muddle  !  House  cleaning 
is  bad  enough  at  best,  but  when  you 
have  to  stop,  dress  up,  and  go  some- 
where everyday,  it's  positively  mad- 
dening. But  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
go."  And  Mary  Andrews  wearily 
put  aside  the  piles  of  letters  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  telephone. 

"Why  do  you  have  to  go,  mother  ? 
Oh,  I  know  how  well  you  do  those 
things,  and  all  that,  but  what  did  the 
town  do  for  some  one  to  do  all  those 
jobs  when  you  were  a  girl  going  to 
college  ?  They  ask  you  because  they 
know  you  never  fail  to  put  over  any- 
thing you  attempt.  If  I  were  you  I'd 
just  say,  'Sorry!  Can't  do  it.  .  .  .  I'm 
housecleaning!'  and  hang  up." 

Mary  stared  at  her  sixteen-year- 
old  daughter.  It  did  sound  so  easy 
when  put  that  way.  "All  right,"  she 
said,  "You  tell  her,  and  don't  let  her 
talk  you  out  of  it." 

Jane  was  back  in  a  few  moments. 

"Well  that's  disposed  of,"  she  said 
airily.  "Madsen  was  shocked  and 
surprised,  and  whined  a  little,  of 
course,  but  I  simply  said  'So  sorry' 
and  that  was  that.  You  know,  moth- 
er, it  makes  me  mad  the  way  every- 
body works  you — the  M.  I.  A.,  the 
Relief  Society,  and  the  town.  You're 
a  peach  when  you  have  time  to  be. 
Do  you  remember  how  much  fun  we 
had  when  us  kids  were  too  young 
to  leave,  and  you  used  to  sing  to  us 


and  tell  us  stories  and  play  with  us? 
But  you  hardly  ever  have  time  for 
Dad  and  us  any  more.  It's  lecture 
here,  and  teach  a  class  there,  put  on 
a  play  or  help  with  an  entertain- 
ment— always  something  to  worry 
you  and  wear  you  out.  What  time 
do  you  ever  have  to  do  things  for 
yourself  ?  Why  you  haven't  paint- 
ed a  picture  for  years,  and  your 
writing — well  the  only  time  you  do 
any  of  that  is  when  you  have  to  get 
a  new  reading,  and  can't  afford  to 
buy  one.  It  makes  me  wild.  I've 
just  been  reading  this  pile  of  stories 
you  wrote  a  few  years  ago.  You 
used  to  earn  a  little,  writing  for 
magazines,  didn't  you  ?  I  remember 
hearing  dad  tell  how  he  nearly  fell 
off  the  porch  that  time  when  he 
brought  you  a  letter  from  some  pub- 
lishing house,  and  a  slip  of  paper  fell 
out  of  it.  He  picked  it  up  and  found 
it  was  a  check  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Then  there  was  the  time  you 
wanted  new  linoleum  for  that  old 
house  we  lived  in  and  you  finally 
earned  it  by  writing  a  story  about  it. 
Oh  boy,  if  I  could  do  that  you 
wouldn't  find  me  wasting  my  time 
just  doing  ordinary  things  for  peo- 
ple." 

"Jane,  I'm  afraid  I've  neglected 
your  education,"  her  mother  inter- 
rupted. "I  should  teach  you  the 
value  of  service." 

"I  don't  care.  I  think  you  could 
serve  a  lot  more  people  by  develop- 
ing your  talents.  Look  at  this  pile 
of  poems.  Why  they're  just  as  good 
as  the  ones  we  read  in  Literature 
class.  I'm  sure  glad  I  stuck  around 
to  help  clear  out  this  old  trunk.  I'd 
forgotten  what  a  clever  mother  I 
had.  Our  teacher  says  the  only  dif- 
ference between  a   talented   person 
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and    a    genius    is    that    the    genius  woman  can't  do  everything,  and  still 

doesn't  let  anyone  or  anything  in-  be  at  her  best — but  there  it  is  again, 

terf  ere  with  the  development  of  his  — I  don't  have  to  do  everything.  Let 

talent.     Believe  me,  if  I  have  any*  someone  else  do  some  of  the  things, 

talent,  which  I  probably  haven't,  I'll  then  I  can  take  good  care  of  my  chil- 

never  give  up  till  I  reach  the  top !"  dren  and  still  have  leisure  to  write. 

"Why  Jane,  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  Perhaps  it  isn't  too  late.     My  ma- 

that  way  about  things'.     Come  on,  ture   experience    should    count    for 

we  must  hurry  or  these  papers  won't  something.     Maybe  it's  my  duty  to 

be  sorted  by  dinner  time."     Mary  the  children  to  make  a  name  for  my- 

Andrews'  voice  was  quiet,  with  no  self.    Would  they  think  more  of  me 

hint  of  the  tumult  Jane's  words  had  if  I  were  a  successful  writer,  I  won- 

aroused.  der?"      "Maybe    I    haven't    talent 

When  the  task  was  completed  and  enough  to  be  a  really  good  writer, 

the  trunk  lid  was  closed  on  the  neat  But  the   English   professor  at   the 

piles  and  bundles,  Mary  felt  a  pang  University  encouraged  me  a  lot,  and 

of  regret  as  if  she  had  closed  a  door  the  editor  that  bought  my  stories 

on  dead  hopes  and  ambitions.  said  I  had  possibilities.     Queer  how 

Later  at  dinner  when  Jane  enter-  every  time  I've  had  a  perfectly  grand 
tained  her  two  sisters  and  brother  idea  for  a  poem  or  a  story,  it's  al- 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  old  trunk,  ways  been  just  when  I  couldn't  pos- 
Mary  tried  to  laugh,  but  found  she  sibly  take  time  out  to  write  it  up — 
wanted  to  cry.  With  an  excuse  of  when  I'm  preparing  a  reading  or  re- 
being  tired,  she  went  to  bed  early  in-  hearsing  a  play  or  something  like 
stead  of  studying  as  was  her  custom,  that.  It  surely  takes  leisure  to  do 
It  was  good  to  be  alone,  to  think  over  anything  creative,  like  writing.  Oh, 
this  new  idea.     It  had  never  before  well, — " 

occurred  to  her  to  wonder  whether  Mary  never  knew  when  thinking 
she  ought  to  do  the  things  people  ceased  and  dreams  began,  but  when 
asked  of  her.  Someone  had  to  do  she  wakened  her  thoughts  had  some- 
them.  But  now  she  realized  that  life  how  crystallized  into  a  clear-cut  de- 
had  been  just  one  big  struggle  to  termination  to  let  nothing  stand  in 
squeeze  in  one  more  task  than  it  was  the  way  of  her  talent, 
possible  to  do  in  a  day.  It  was  as  She  hurried  through  her  morning 
if  someone  had  turned  on  a  light  in  housework  and  then  as  though  she 
the  dark  attic  of  her  mind,  showing  feared  time  might  weaken  her  re- 
the  clutter,  the  needless  things  tak-  solve,  she  dressed  and  went  forth  to 
ing  up  space  where  important  things  burn  her  bridges, 
should  be.  That  phrase  of  Jane's,  Bishop  Barnett  was  not  inclined 
"You're  a  peach  when  you  have  time  to  take  Mary  seriously  at  first, 
to  be — "  kept  repeating  itself  in  her  "Why  Sister  Andrews — you  don't 
active  mind.  But  she  felt  that  on  mean  you  want  to  be  released  from 
that  score  she  need  not  upbraid  her-  all  your  duties  in  the  ward !  You 
self,  because  she  knew  that  she  gave  are  trying  to  frighten  me,  or  else  you 
of  herself  as  freely  at  home  as  else-  are  hurt  about  something."  But 
where.  The  children  never  asked  for  even  as  he  said  it,  he  noticed  Mary's 
help  of  any  kind  without  getting  a  determined  face, 
ready  response  whether  it  were  les-  "No  Bishop,  I'm  not  in  the  least 
sons  or  a  party  or  a  broken  doll.  hurt.  It's  just  that  I've  decided  I 
"Of  course  I  could  be  gayer  if  I  had  owe  it  to  my  children  and  husband 
less  on  my  mind,  she  thought.     "A  to  give  them  the  best  I  have  of  time 
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and  energy — and  talent.  I  can't  do 
that  with  all  these  outside  duties. 
Please  don't  try  to  persuade  me  not 
to  take  this  step." 

"But  Mrs.  Andrews,  you  can't 
leave  us  in  the  lurch  like  this !  The 
winter's  work  is  just  begun.  You 
know  yourself,  there  is  no  one  to 
put  in  your  place.  So  few  women 
have  had  your  training  and  expe- 
rience. Why  we've  always  counted 
on  your  loyal  unselfish  service.  It's 
been  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  After  all,  don't  you  think 
you  too  have  been  benefited  by  your 
activities?  I  believe  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  serve  without  receiving 
as  much  as  one  gives.  I  do  wish  you'd 
change  your  mind." 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  as  you  wish," 
Mary  answered  firmly.  "This  is  not 
a  hasty  decision.  For  a  long  time 
I've  wanted  to  try  being  free  to  en- 
joy the  children  and  help  them  dis- 
cover their  abilities.  Then  I'd  like  to 
revive  a  few  of  my  own  hobbies. 
You'll  find  someone  to  carry  on.  No 
one  is  ever  indispensable.  Goodbye." 

Mary  hurried  off  feeling  as  guilty 
as  if  she'd  just  passed  by  some  help- 
less creature  in  distress.  Even  the 
thought  of  being  free  did  not  bring 
the  feeling  of  exhilaration  she  had 
anticipated. 

That  afternoon  she  made  out  a 
daily  schedule  for  herself  in  which 
two  hours  of  every  day  were  to  be 
devoted  to  writing,  one  hour  to  read- 
ing and  study,  one  hour  to  the  chil- 
dren's problems.  After  about  two 
weeks  of  finishing  up  her  public  du- 
ties, she  found  herself  trying  to  ad- 
just to  her  new  plan  of  life.  Day  by 
day  she  shut  herself  up  and  tried  to 
write.  She  sharpened  pencils  and 
chewed  them  extensively.  She  scrib- 
bled and  scratched  out  until  her  desk 
was  littered  with  bad  attempts. 

"How  is  the  story  coming?"  her 
husband  inquired  one  evening  a  few 
weeks  later. 


"It's  not  coming,"  Mary  admitted 
in  disgust.  "I  haven't  done  one  thing 
that's  worth  anything.  Of  course, 
•I'm  dreadfully  out  of  practice.  It 
will  take  a  little  while  to  get  my  brain 
shined  up.  Writing's  like  anything 
else  that  requires  skill.  It  takes  con- 
stant practice.  And  I'm  going  to 
practice." 

As  the  months  went  by,  Mary  be- 
came aware  of  certain  unpleasant 
truths.  She  couldn't  explain  it,  but 
the  help  she'd  hoped  to  give  the  chil- 
dren had  turned  out  to  be  disap- 
pointing. The  two  younger  girls  had 
been  started  with  piano  lessons,  but 
they  hated  it,  and  made  life  miserable 
with  their  complaints. 

Queer  how,  when  she  was  so  busy, 
her  brain  had  been  full  of  ideas  and 
plots  for  stories,  and  she'd  had  such 
a  desire  to  write.  Now  it  all  seemed 
so  flat.  Try  as  she  would,  hour  after 
hour,  her  mind  seemed  to  be  bare  as 
the  paper  before  her. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter  with 
me?"  she  asked  herself.  "I  haven't 
done  anything  worthwhile  all  win- 
ter. I've  written  reams  of  stuff, 
but  it  all  lacks  something  vital.  Not 
one  of  my  stories  has  been  accepted. 
I  did  better  than  this  last  year  when 
I  was  so  busy  with  other  things." 

Mary's  chagrin  became  apparent 
in  her  attitude  toward  her  family. 
She  was  often  moody  and  silent. 

Then  one  day  in  the  late  spring, 
when  she  had  sat  all  afternoon  try- 
ing to  write  a  poem  for  a  contest, 
Jane  came  in  from  school,  peeked  in 
cautiously.  Seeing  her  mother's  head 
on  her  arms,  she  cried  out : 

"Why,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 
are  you  sick?  Can  I  help  you? 
You've  been  looking  terrible  lately !" 

Mary  assured  her  daughter  she 
was  only  discouraged. 

"Well,  mother,  Senior  High  is 
having  a  big  entertainment  on  Fri- 
day and  all  the  kids  wanted  you  to 
read  that   funny  one  act  play  you 
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read  at  our  ward  that  night  in  the  Mary  and  Jane  walked  home  arm 
Fall — you  know  the  one  we  liked  so  in  arm.  The  robin's  song  they  stop- 
much.  The  boys  said  it  was  better  ped  to  listen  to  was  not  happier  than 
than  goin'  to  the  movies  to  hear  you  the  song  in  Mary's  heart, 
read  that.  I  told  them  I  didn't  think  Jane  said  rather  shyly,  "I'd  for- 
you'd  do  it,  'cause  you  weren't  going  gotten  how  nice  it  was  to  have  a 
in  for  that  sort  of  thing  any  more,  mother  who  could  leave  her  work 
They  said  to  coax  you  hard.  But  and  come  to  school  when  we  needed 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  her.  Susan  Perry  says  it's  her  am- 
career.,,  bition  to  be  like  you." 

"Jane  dear,  you  big  silly,  I  haven't  Her  mother  smiled,  but  stopped 

any  career  but  you  children.     Of  short  suddenly, 

course  I'll  do  it  if  they  want  me  to.  "Jane>   I've  Just  thought  of  the 

This  poem  doesn't  have  to  go  in  till  loveliest    theme    for    that    contest 

next  week."  poem.    I've  been  trying  to  write  all 

Mary  plunged  into  the  study  of  week.     It's  good!     I  believe  I  can 

the  play  with  all  her  old  enthusiasm  win  the  prize  with  it.     Funny  how 

— glad  of  an  excuse  to  drop  that  tire-  it  came  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  while 

some    old     schedule.       When    the  the  boys  and  girls  were  talking  to 

youngsters  came  in  to  dinner  she  was  me !     Thanks  for  getting  me  to  go. 

humming  happily.  I've  learned  something  today,  too. 

Friday  found  her  a  bit  nervous  as  You  know  Jane  you  can't  win  suc- 

she  waited  behind  the  big  velvet  cur-  cess   by   just   shutting  yourself   up 

tain  of  the  High  School  auditorium,  and  working  for  success  alone.  You 

"What  if  I've  forgotten  how  to  have  to  have  all  kinds  of  experience, 
read  after  all  these  months  of  not  and  know  lots  of  people,  and  see  in- 
doing  it !  Suppose  I  get  stage  to  their  hearts  before  you  can  write 
fright!"  what   they   will   enjoy   reading.      I 

But    she    didn't.      The    gales    of  don't  know  why  I  didn't  see  that, 

laughter  told  her  the  play  was  going  I've  been  going  at  my  writing  all 

over  as  it  should.     Afterward  the  wrong.    No  wonder  I've  failed.  It's 

boys  and  girls  crowded  around  her.  only  as  we  give  ourselves  to  others 

"Gee,  Mrs.  Andrews,  that  was  great !  that  we  really  grow  and  get  the  vi- 

We've  missed  you  a  lot  this  winter,  sion  that  makes  us  great.    Come  on, 

What  you  been  doin'?    Come  again  let's  hurry.     I  want  to  write,  write, 

and  read  for  us."  write !" 


GOODBYE  TO  A  MISSIONARY 

By  Vesta  P.  Crawford 

Do  not  grieve,  oh  mother  left  alone 
That  now  your  only  son  has  gone; 
He  is  young  to  walk  so  far  a  path 
And  he  is  young  to  be  a  light  for  men, 
But  you  will  see  a  broadened  soul 
When  he  comes  home  again. 


Pin  Money  or  Better 

By  Sylvia  R.  Grant 


DURING  the  past  few  years 
many  women  have  needed 
money,  not  only  for  pins,  but 
to  help  meet  the  demands  of  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candle- 
stick maker.  Even  when  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  woman  to 
make  money,  there  is  ever  so  much 
satisfaction  in  earning  enough  to  buy 
silver  candlesticks  instead  of  just  or- 
dinary ones. 

In  the  "good  old  days,"  as  they 
are  called  for  some  obscure  reason, 
a  woman  had  two  means  of  making 
money  at  home.  She  could  take  in 
washing  or  she  could  take  in  sew- 
ing. Usually  only  dire  necessity 
drove  her  to  doing  either.  Nowa- 
days there  are  dozens  of  different 
ways  to  earn  money  for  either  ne- 
cessities or  extras  and  it  is  consid- 
ered smart  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  methods  described 
below  require  special  training  or  nat- 
ural talent.  In  some  instances  the 
work  is  easy  to  do  but  difficult  to 
secure.  All,  however,  are  actual 
cases  of  work  done  by  women  who 
live  within  a  two  mile  radius  of  my 
door.  What  they  have  done,  you  can 
too,  if  you  want  to  badly  enough. 

TT  is  quite  natural  that  women 
money  earners  should  turn  to  the 
preparation  of  food  as  a  likely  means 
to  their  end  and  it  is  usually  ad- 
visable to  specialize  in  one  particular 
thing.  My  next-door-but-one  neigh- 
bor sells  as  many  of  her  excellent 
cakes  as  she  cares  to  make.  Another 
woman  makes  chicken  pies  and  rolls 
and  her  son  delivers  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  Mrs.  B.  has  a  high 
pressure  cooker  which  she  operates 
in  her  own  home  during  the  vege- 


table canning  season.  The  most  ver- 
satile cook  of  my  acquaintance  will 
prepare  anything  from  canapes  to 
turkeys  and  I  have  known  her  to 
send  out  half  a  dozen  of  the  latter, 
complete  with  dressing  and  gravy,  on 
Thanksgiving  day. 

'""PHE  tea  room  business  has 
flourished  greatly  the  past  few 
years  since  so  many  women  prefer 
to  do  their  entertaining  where  some 
one  else  can  have  the  work  and 
worry  of  it.  A  large  home  is  not  so 
essential  for  the  venture  as  are  at- 
tractive table  appointments  and  good 
food. 

n^HE  extensive  use  of  artificial 
flowers  for  corsages  and  deco- 
ration in  the  home  has  opened  up  an 
interesting  and  sometimes  very  prof- 
itable field  for  the  enterprising  wom- 
an. There  are  places  in  every  city 
where  one  can  go  and  learn  to  make 
flowers  and  if  they  are  attractive 
enough  they  are  readily  sold  through 
the  department  stores. 

/~pHE  knitted  dresses,  which  have 
lately  become  so  popular,  open 
up  still  another  avenue  for  the  wom- 
an who  is  clever  with  her  fingers. 
The  stores  where  the  yarn  is  sold 
give  instruction  for  knitting  dresses 
and  sweaters  and  can  sometimes  give 
orders  for  them.  Hemstitching  of- 
fers a  quicker  means  of  making  ex- 
tra dollars  but  requires  the  purchase 
of  a  special  machine. 

TF  a  pleasant,  persuasive  voice  and 

a    one-party    line    are    among    a 

woman's  assets  she  can  use  them  to 

advantage  doing  advertising  by  tele- 
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phone.  Coal,  facials  and  magazine 
subscriptions  are  among  the  items 
which  have  been  offered  for  sale  to 
me  lately  by  this  means.  Such  work 
is  usually  done  on  a  commission  basis 
so  persistence  and  sales  ability  count. 

A  NOTHER  type  of  work  in  the 
advertising  line  is  addressing 
envelopes  and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
kinds  of  work  that  does  not  require 
special  ability  or  training.  Because 
of  this  very  fact  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Only  one  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance has  gone  in  for  kodak  finishing 
and  she  has  worked  up  a  splendid 
business.  She  equipped  a  dark  room 
in  the  basement  of  her  house  at  very 
little  cost  and  develops  films  at  odd 
hours  in  between  her  regular  house- 
hold tasks. 

'""PHE  basement  also  serves  as  a 
workshop  for  Mrs.  S.  who 
makes  new  furniture  out  of  old — at 
least,  so  it  appears.  Her  clients  bring 
her  all  sorts  of  odd  pieces  of  fur- 
niture and  by  dint  of  much  sand- 
papering, enameling  and  decorating 
she  turns  out  attractive  and  harmon- 
ious sets.  She  paints  new  furniture 
as  well  as  old  and  can  even  do  a  bit 
of  upholstering  if  necessary.  She 
learned  how  to  do  the  work  and 
much  about  color  effects  and  deco- 
rating from  booklets  furnished  free 
by  the  paint  companies. 

A  GIFT  shop  has  proved  a  good 
source  of  income  for  another 
clever  woman  who  happened  to  have 
a  room  she  could  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose. She  makes  such  items  as 
aprons,  handkerchiefs  and  hand- 
painted  place  cards  herself  and  buys 
others. 

tj^OR  the  person  whose  talents  lie 

in  working  with  children  rather 

than    flowers    and    furniture,    the 


nursery  school  offers  excellent  op- 
portunities. Suitable  space  and 
equipment  are  necessary  to  make  this 
venture  successful.  The  children 
usually  range  from  two  to  five  years 
in  age  and  often  are  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  entire  day.  In  such  case  they 
are  provided  with  lunch  and  beds  for 
napping.  Training  courses  in  nursery 
school  work  can  be  studied  by  cor- 
respondence. 

HPHE  tutoring  of  backward  or  sub- 
normal children  can  be  done  to 
better  advantage  in  the  privacy  of  a 
home  than  anywhere  else  and  some- 
times proves  very  lucrative  work. 
The  woman  who  attempts  this,  how- 
ever, should  have  both  excellent 
training  and  ability  to  properly 
handle  such  cases. 

/^ARING  for  invalids  or  con- 
valescent patients  at  home  also 
pays  well  but  is  likely  to  require  more 
of  a  woman's  time  than  any  of  the 
other  work  discussed  here.  And  last 
is  woman's  time  honored  job  of  baby 
tending.  If  a  woman  feels  that  she 
hasn't  the  talent  and  can't  get  the 
equipment  for  some  of  the  other 
work  mentioned  here  she  can  always 
manipulate  a  safety  pin  and  heat  a 
bottle  to  the  right  temperature.  I 
felt  like  I  had  made  a  golden  discov- 
ery when  I  found  a  woman  close  to 
town  who  would  care  for  my  infant 
while  I  shopped  and  went  to  a  movie. 
I  discovered  her  through  a  sign  in 
her  window  which  read,  "I'll  tend 
the  babe."  It  sounded  like  it  would 
be  homey  and  friendly  beyond  the 
sign.    It  was. 

A  ND  speaking  of  signs,  remember 

that  advertising  pays.    Whether 

you  hemstitch,  finish  films  or  make 

pies,  don't  neglect  to  tell  the  world 

about  it. 


A  Challenge 

By  Eva  K.  Thomas 

MOST  of  our  Pioneer  moth-  many  hardships,  gave  their  all — that 

ers  have  passed  away  but  we  may  enjoy  this  land — truly  a  glo- 

their  memory  should  be  en-  rious  heritage.    Even  amidst  toil  and 

shrined    forever  in  the  hearts    of  hardship,  these  women  found  time 

mankind.    It  was  our  Pioneer  moth-  for  many  of  the  cultural  things  of 

ers  who  worked  wonders  in  making  life.    Good  books  were  prized,  music 

the  West  what  it  is — a  land  of  plenty,  loved  and  enjoyed,  and  the  beauties 

happy  homes,  and  smiling  faces.    It  of  nature  gave  them  inspiration, 
was  they  who  glimpsed  the  future 

and  saw  just  beyond  the  horizon  a  T  BELIEVE  Eliza  R.  Snow  did  a 
better  day  for  their  children  and  for  great  deal  to  instill  within  our 
their  children's  children.  Their  lives  Pioneer  mothers  a  desire  for  the  bet- 
knew  nothing  but  toil,  days  and  ter,  the  soul  satisfying  things  of  life, 
nights  of  suspense,  and  in  their  hearts  During  her  entire  life  she  sought  to 
they  realized  they  were  living  and  better  the  community,  to  instill  with- 
acting  for  those  to  come  after  them ;  in  all  with  whom  she  associated  a 
that  some  day  the  frontier  they  knew  desire  to  seek  knowledge  and  to 
would  be  like  the  homes  they  left  glorify  womanhood, 
far  to  the  East.  She  was  an  active  member  of  a 

The  " Mothers  of  Men"  long  have  literary  society  founded  in  1854,  the 

been  praised,  but  our  Pioneer  moth-  first  of  its  kind  on  record  in  the 

ers  too  often  seem  forgotten.   They  United  States.    This  society  was  to 

were  not  only  the  mothers  of  men,  encourage  education,  and  create  a 

but  the  mothers  of  the  great  wide  refined  and  intellectual  atmosphere 

west  land,  which  today  vies  with  the  among  the  pioneer  men  and  women 

eastland  in  comfort,  education,  cul-  whose   fate  had  exiled  them  from 

ture,  wealth,  and  all  those  things  that  such  advantages, 

are  modern  and  desirable.  All  through  the  study  of  pioneer 

life  we  find  them  striving  for  the 
^YyONDERFUL  men  invariably  better  things.  They  realized  the  soul 
have  wonderful  mothers.  Such  must  be  fed  as  well  as  the  body, 
a  mother  was  Lucy  Mack  Smith.  They  accepted  fully  Christ's  state- 
Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  was  ever  ment,  that,  "Man  does  not  live  by 
paid  to  a  mother  than  was  paid  to  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
the  mother  of  Joseph  Smith  by  the  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Prophet  himself,  when  he  sought  her  God." 
out  and  to  her  first  of  all  confided 

that  he  had  had  a  glorious  vision  and  p  CONOMIC  conditions  are  vastly 

that  he  had  been  called  to  a  great  L^  different  now.     We  have  new 

and  marvelous  work.     She  listened  interests  in  education  and  opportu- 

— believed,  and  had  faith  in  her  boy.  nities  for  development  on  every  side. 

He  became  a  great  Prophet,  the  son  One  of  our  present  day  problems 

of  a  wonderful  mother.  concern  the  use  of  our  leisure  time, 

Many  Pioneer  women  left  their  an  unheard  of  thing  in  Pioneer  days, 

lovely  homes  and  friends,  endured  and  the  proper  use  of  this  leisure 
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time  will  determine  its  value  to  us.  dedicated  to  public  worship  and  great 

If  we  are  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  schools  dedicated  to  public  instruc- 

of  our  Pioneer  mothers  we  will  use  tion,  but  what  this  country  is  going 

this  leisure  time  to  enrich  our  lives,  to  amount  to  in  the  end  depends  on 

that  we  may  help  enrich  the  lives  of  what  happens  to  its  homes." 

those  about  us.  Brigham  Young  said,   "Mothers 

We  are   facing  the  task  of   de-  are  the  moving  instruments  in  the 

veloping  a  new  philosophy  that  will  hands  of   providence  to  guide  the 

change  man's  attitude  toward  him-  destinies  of  nations.     It  is  through 

self  through  a  new  personal  evalua-  the  teachings  of  their  mothers  that 

tion  of  life,  toward  his  community  men  are  led  to  put  their  trust  in  God, 

and  his  country  through  a  complete  and  it  is  through  the  power  of  God 

sense  of  individual  responsibility.  that  man  fulfils  his  great  mission  on 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  earth." 
in  his  inaugural  address  sounded  a  At  last  the  present  age  has  sent  its 
challenge  for  a  new  philosophy  when  cry  to  woman  asking  her  to  come 
he  said,  "Happiness  lies  not  in  the  out  from  her  segregation  to  restore 
mere  possession  of  money ;  it  lies  in  spiritual  supremacy  of  all  that  is  hu- 
the  joy  of  achievement.  These  dark  man  in  the  world  of  humanity.  She 
days  will  be  worth  all  they  cost  us  has  been  aroused  to  remember  that 
if  "they  teach  us  that  our  true  destiny  womanliness  is  not  chiefly  decora- 
is  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  tive,  but  it  is  like  vital  health  which 
minister  to  ourselves  and  to  our  f el-  not  only  imparts  beauty's  bloom  to 
low  men."  the  body  but  joy  to  the  mind  and 
tfROM  the  beginning,  woman  has  perfection  to  life. 

personified    the    world's    ideals.  Woman's  leadership  is  indispensa- 

The  finest  conceptions  of  the  human  ble  in  the  present  national  recovery, 

mind  have  always  been  expressed  in  just  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  crises 

feminine   form.     Today's   crisis   is  in  our  national  history.    There  is  a 

not  only  political  and  financial.    The  challenge,  in  our  present  crisis,  to 

very  thing  that  has  made  human  life  every  woman  to  fit  herself  that  she 

sacred  and  beautiful  is  threatened,  may  safeguard  her  home,  the  very 

The  disintegration  of  the  family —  foundation  of  this  great  country  of 

the  disregard  of  the  marriage  cove-  ours. 

nant.     If  these  most  holy  institu-  Then  let  us  face  these  problems 

tions  are  threatened,  is  it  not  a  hos-  of  ours  with  the  same  courage  as 

tile  invasion  of  woman's  own  realm  ?  our  grandmothers  did.    Today  more 

Far  more  important  than  natural  than  ever  before  we  need  to  hold  true 

resources  or  national  wealth  is  the  to  the  ideals  our  Pioneer  mothers 

question  of  how  family  life  is  led.  established  for  us.     We  must  for- 

The  home  is  an  institution  and  like  ever  keep  the  home  the  sacred  insti- 

every  other  institution,  its  value  must  tution  it  was  intended  if  our  chil- 

be  determined  by  its  output.  dren  are  to  carry  on.    Let  us  realize 

Dr.  Fosdick  says,  "We  may  multi-  that  we  too  are  living  lives  for  our 

ply  our  inventions  and  raise  to  a  children  and  our  children's  children, 

pinnacle  the  mechanized  miracle  of  We  are  only  plowing,  sowing  now, 

a  civilization  we  have  started  here,  making  ready  for  the  reaper.    Then 

We  may  make  our  industrial  effi-  let  us  build  true,  level,  square,  and 

ciency  still  more  the  marvel  of  the  deserve  to  be  remembered.     What 

world  and  accumulate  great  wealth,  kind  of  a  heritage  are  we  leaving  for 

We  may  even  build  great  temples  the  coming  generation? 


Mrs*  Bennett's  Baby 

By  Ruth  Diane  Fisher 

ONLY  one  house  separated  the  diately  captivated  by  the  little  boy 

homes  of   Mrs.   Dearbourne  who  held  out  to  her  a  nasturium 

and  Mrs.  Young.    For  years  flower.    With  not  very  good  grace, 

they  had  been  neighbors,  for  the  last  she   took   it,   and   then   gained   the 

six  they  had  not  been  congenial.  The  child's  good  will  by  giving  him  a 

quarrel  had  happened  so  long  ago  cookie    in    return.      Mrs.    Bennett 

that  now  the  cause  was  forgotten,  came  to  the  door. 

But  the  sting  remained — a  sting  that  "Hello,"  she  called,  smiling  in  such 

rankled  so  irritatingly  in  their  minds  a  way  that  another  smile  was  soon 

that  the  two  women,  formerly  the  reflected  on  the  other  woman's  face, 

best  of  friends,  were  not  on  speak-  "Bobby,   say  'thank  you'  to  the 

ing  terms.  Their  passive  enmity  was  kind  lady." 

now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Bobby  stopped  chewing  a  moment, 

other  neighbors,  who  had  ceased  to  then  piped  obediently — "Tank  'oo." 

worry  about  it.  "How  old  is  he,  Mrs. ?"  she 

When     the     nondescript     family  paused,  embarrassed, 

moved  out  of  the  intervening  house,  "Bennett  is  my  name,  and  Bobby 

they  vaguely  wondered  who  would  is   just   two.     Won't   you   call   me 

be  the  next  to  occupy  it.  Curious  eyes  Alice,  Mrs.  Dearbourne  ?     We  are 

peered  from  behind  curtained  win-  such  close  neighbors  and  I  haven't 

dows  as  a  young  couple  with  a  baby-  many  friends." 

carriage  came  to  the  place  one  day.  Thus    a    friendship   started    that 

In  a  short  time  a  large  moving-van  grew  until  the  older  woman  seemed 

followed  and  the  new  family  was  in-  a  mother  to  Alice  and  a  grandmother 

stalled.  to  Bobby.     Visits  and  confidences 

In  a  day  or  so,  the  windows  that  were  exchanged  nearly  every  day. 

had  looked  so  blank  and  desolate  in  Alice  had  brought  into  sight  again 

the  empty  house  became  inviting.  A  something  that  had  lain  cramped  in 

child's  voice  rang  from  jthe  pretty  Mrs.  Dearbourne's  heart  ever  since 

back-garden.     The  house  was  alive  her  daughter  had  died  long  ago.  The 

again !  Neighbors  watched  the  young  neighbors  were  surprised  to  see  her 

mother  as  she  wheeled  the  baby-car-  bouncing  Bobby  up  and  down  on  her 

riage  to  the  corner  store  and  back,  knee  to  the  child's  crowing  delight. 

Every   evening   they    found   them-  Mrs.  Young  saw  the  transformation 

selves  looking  to  see  the  tiny  toddler  with  amazement, 

run  to  meet  his  father  as  he  came  "What's     come     over     the     old 

home  from  work.    When  they  called  grouch  ?"  she  wondered, 

they     found     Mrs.     Bennett    very  But  she  no  longer  wondered  when 

charming  and  they  went  into  rap-  she   met   Alice   and   Bobby   in  the 

tures    about    her    dear    little    boy,  corner  store  the  next  day.    She,  too, 

Bobby.  became  a  captive  of  both  the  young 

Mrs.  Dearbourne  was  working  in  pirate's  charms  and  the  girl's  friend- 
lier garden  one  morning,  when  she  liness.  Alice's  was  the  type  of  char- 
heard  the  child's  gurgling  laugh.  She  acter  that  brought  happiness  to  any 
looked  over  the  fence  and  was  imrae-  environment,    and    the    neighbors' 
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eyes  opened  wide  as  they  saw  Mrs.  provided  who  tactfully  took  the  reins 
Young  making  frequent  visits  to  the  of  management  from  Alice.  Grate- 
cheerful  home.  They  chuckled  fully  the  girl  accepted  the  carefully 
among  themselves  and  speculated  as  prepared  foods  and  other  articles 
to  the  outcome  of  the  inevitable  that  her  friends  brought  her.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  "warriors."  neighbors  did  what  they  could  to 
They  rather  hoped  that,  under  the  alleviate  the  sorrow  in  that  grief  - 
circumstances,  peace  would  be  re-  stricken  home.  They  were  too  busy 
stored.  with  Bobby's  illness  to  notice  the 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Dearbourne  and  change  that  came  over  Mrs.  Dear- 
Mrs.  Young  vied  in  obtaining  little  bourne  and  Mrs.  Young.  But  Alice 
Bobby's  favor.  He  received  their  could  have  told  them  how  the  two 
kindnesses  with  a  truly  kingly  benefi-  women  had  met  on  the  door-step  of 
cence,  bestowing  on  each  of  his  ad-  the  home,  each  carrying  a  present 
mirers  the  gifts  of  his  smiles  and  to  the  child  they  loved.  Mrs.  Dear- 
kisses  with  liberal  and  equal  grace,  bourne  had  opened  the  door  for  Mrs. 
Alice  knew  of  the  relations  existing  Young  to  let  her  enter  first.  In  the 
between  her  two  friends,  but  tact-  silence  that  always  hovers  about  the 
fully  f orebore  to  speak  of  them.  She  sick,  Mrs.  Young  had  whispered  to 
noted  the  rivalry  for  Bobby's  af-  the  other  woman  as  though  nothing 
f ection  and  was  glad  the  child  show-  had  happened  between  them : 
ed  no  favoritism.  On  her  part,  she  "He  looks  a  bit  better  today,  don't 
strove  to  do  likewise  and  was  so  sue-  you  think  ?" 

cessful   that   neither   woman   could  And    Mrs.    Dearbourne   had   an- 

complain  that  the  other  had  more  of  swered :  "Yes,  poor  little  mite— he 

her  attention.  wiH  come  through  it  all  right." 

TT          .     .-.        . , ,.      ,  0           ,  The  two  went  out  together,  still 

JT  was  in  the  middle  of  September  ta,k;      of  thdr  common5interest. 

that  Bobby  became  sick.  The  pre- 
ceding summer  had  worn  down  his  y   ITTLE  Bobby  did  get  weii  and 
usual  buoyant  health  so  that  when  L,  before  ,        wag  runni      about 
the  germ  of  a  dread  disease  entered  .    ft         d       esati      ^    ri    8ned 
his  body,  he  had  no  strength  to  com-  ples    ^    fd,    frogm    MrFs     Dear. 

a-n1  Iutvt       T^t.                J™  bourne's  tree  and  playing  with  the 

Both  Mrs.  Dearbourne  and  Mrs.  brili;        Chinese  ^nAhat  Mrs. 

Young  proffered  the  remedies  that  Youne  save  him 

had  cured  their  children  of  similar  6                  "                      ., 

ailments.    They  were  a  little  piqued  The  two  neighbors  now  smiled  at 

when  Mrs.  Bennett  refused  to  use  each  other  as  they  watched  hlm  and 

them    and    adhered    firmly    to    the  commented  on  his  quick  recovery, 

orders  of  the  competent  physician  in  Mrs-  Bennett  waved  to  them  from  an 

charge.     However,  they  recognized  "Pstaiys   window   as   she   went   on 

the  good  sense  that  Alice  displayed  about  her  house-work, 

and  respected  her  more  because  of  And  one  Sunday  the  whole  neigh- 

her  determination.  borhood  smiled  as  they  saw  the  two 

The  crisis  came  quickly  and  sud-  old  ladies  walk  home  from  church, 

denly.     A   special   nurse  had  been  arm  in  arm. 


Notes  from  the  Field 

Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 


WEST  JORDAN  RELIEF  SOCIETY  STAKE  BOARD 


West  Jordan  Stake 
HpHE  above  picture  represents  one 
of  our  very  excellent  Stake 
Boards — West  Jordan.  The  record 
of  achievements  of  this  fine  Stake  is 
one  of  the  bright  pages  in  Relief 
Society  history.  There  will  always 
be  a  note  of  sadness  in  contemplating 
the  members  of  the  Board  as  we  re- 
call the  fact  that  Sister  Delila  Free- 
man passed  away  shortly  after  this 
picture  was  taken.  Sister  Freeman 
is  the  first  member  in  the  first  row 
reading  from  left  to  right.  She  was 
the  musical  director  of  the  West  Jor- 
dan Stake,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  Magazine  representative. 
Being  so  versatile  in  her  talents  her 
loss  is  a  very  great  one  to  the  Stake, 
and  the  General  Board  condoles  with 


Sister  Pixton  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Board,  as  well  as  with  Sister 
Freeman's  family. 

Shelley  Stake 

(~\NE  of  the  very  delightful  enter- 
tainments of  the  Shelley  Stake 
held  before  closing  in  the  Spring  of 
1936  was  when  the  Shelley  Stake 
Board  entertained  the  Ward  Relief 
Society  Officers  and  Class  Leaders 
at  a  luncheon.  This  pleasant  event 
was  held  in  the  Stake  Tabernacle. 
During  the  entertainment  reports  of 
the  recent  conference  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  were  given  by  the  visit- 
ing members  of  the  Stake  Board. 
The  scheme  of  gold  and  blue  was 
carried  out  in  the  table  decorations 
and  in  the  favors.  Very  clever  lit- 
tle programs   in  blue   with  yellow 
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flowers  were  souvenirs  of  the  happy 
occasion.  The  guests  were  seated  at 
three  tables  each  of  which  was  cen- 
tered with  a  silver  and  blue  basket 
of  daffodils  and  blue  candles  in  sil- 
ver holders.     The  songs  sang  upon 


the  occasion  by  the  Relief  Society 
choir  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  by  Relief  Society  women  them- 
selves. It  was  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten event  attended  by  about  eighty 
enthusiastic  workers. 


DANISH  MISSION  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BOARD 


Danish  Mission 

HpHE  above  picture  represents  the 
sisters  of  the  Danish  Mission 
Relief  Society  Board.  These  enter- 
prising women  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  work  throughout 
the  Mission,  and  have  been  most 
enthusiastic  in  following  as  closely 
as  possible  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization. They  have  prepared 
themselves  some  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  found  desirable  in  their 
Mission,  and  are  very  happy  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.  The  Presi- 
dent writes:  "There  is  no  greater 
joy  than  that  which  comes  from 
service — service  to  our  fellowmen 
and  to  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We 
are  all  His  children,  and  through 


service  we  can  show  our  love  for 
Him  and  for  one  another."  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Relief  Society  have 
done  much  to  do  away  with  the  pre- 
judice against  the  Church  and  the 
sisters  are  received  very  kindly  by 
most  of  the  people  whom  they  con- 
tact. 

Norwegian  Mission 
'TpHE  sisters  of  the  far  away  Mis- 
sion, Norway,  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  organization,  and  are  try- 
ing to  show  their  appreciation  for 
the  Relief  Society  by  participating 
in  all  of  its  activity.  Most  of  the 
Societies  of  Norway  celebrated  the 
seventeenth  of  March  by  presenting 
the  playlet  "The  Gate  Beautiful," 
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which    was    translated    into    Nor-  tions,  even  in  remote  points,  and  the 

wegian,  and  the  pictures  show  the  sisters  are  extremely  anxious  to  do 

result  of  their  efforts.     The  Relief  all  they  can  to  cooperate  with  the 

Society  Mission  President  has  been  great  program  which  is  world-wide 

very  active  in  visiting  the  organiza-  in  its  scope. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION,  TRONDHEIM 


Sacramento  Stake 

r\N  Sunday,  November  4,  1934, 
the  Sacramento  Stake  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Relief  Society  came 
into  existence.  Sister  Olive  O.  Lind- 
blad  was  sustained  as  President,  and 
a    fully    organized    board    assumed 


their  duties  in  humility  and  with  a 
prayer  for  strength  and  wisdom  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  en- 
tailed. Sister  Lindblad  held  the 
Presidency  until  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  move  from  the  Stake,  when 
Sister  Edith  D.  Sellers  was  appoint- 
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ed  to  take  her  place.  This  new  Stake  tray  the  work  and  varied  program 
has  always  enjoyed  very  capable  of  the  Relief  Society  in  its  human 
leadership.  The  first  Relief  Society  service.  The  monthly  Union  Meet- 
convention  held  was  Anniversary  ings  have  been  well  attended,  and 
Day,  and  was  most  successful,  at  serve  as  an  excellent  medium  in 
which  time  each  Ward  participated  bringing  the  Stake  and  Ward  mem- 
in  the  program.  The  first  Relief  So-  bers  into  close  contact  thereby  build- 
ciety  exhibit  was  held  in  May,  and  ing  up  a  strong  Stake  Relief  Society 
each  Ward  participated  in  this  ac-  spirit.  During  the  Summer  two 
tivity.  People  were  amazed  at  the  Stake  picnjcs  have  been  held,  and 
number  of  articles  displayed  Dur-  ial  attention  has  been  given  to 
ing  the  exhibition  a  delightful  musi-  those  who  Uve  ^  sQme  d}stance  frQm 

cal  program  was  rendered,  I  his  was  ..      „T     ,                    ^     c           , 

r  11        j  u                 <-•            i  i       u  the  Ward  centers.     On  September 

followed  by  a  reception  and  lunch-  __                                  _^         ^      . 

eon,  where  more  than  two  hundred  29>  1935>  the  Stake  RTeJief  S°ciety 
and  fifty  guests  participated.  Dur-  Conference  was  held.  If  a  good  be- 
ing the  year  each  Ward  held  a  Re-  ginning  ensures  a  successful  accom- 
lief  Society  Conference,  the  program  plishment  certainly  this  Stake  has 
of  which  has  been  to  effectively  por-  much  to  hope  for  the  future. 


ANDREW 

By  Gertrude  Perry  Stanton 

No  honored  laurel  wreath  adorned  his  brow, 
No  history  his  famous  deeds  record ; 
One  sentence  tells  the  tale  of  Andrew,  who, 
Believing,  brought  his  brother  to  the  Lord. 

Not  his  the  gift  to  speak  with  fervid  power, 
While  multitudes  hung  breathless  on  his  word ; 
Not  his  to  organize  a  brilliant  plan, — 
He  only  brought  his  brother  to  the  Lord. 

Perhaps  among  our  neighbors  we  could  find, 
(Like  Andrew,  without  fame  or  high  reward), 
A  Peter,  who  could  head  his  Master's  work, 
If  we  but  brought  our  brothers  to  the  Lord. 
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Editorials 


Jeanette  A.  Hyde 


pRIENDS  of  Jeanette  A.  Hyde 
were  surprised  to  read  of  her 
passing  on  August  8th  in  Honolulu, 
whither  she  had  gone  some  months 
before,  thinking  the  lower  altitude 
would  be  beneficial  to  her.  Her  death 
was  unexpected,  as  she  seemed  to  be 
improving  and  well  enough  to  at- 
tend a  session  of  the  Stake  Confer- 
ence, but  died  during  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Hyde  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  women  in  Utah,  having 
for  many  years  been  very  active  in 
Church  and  political  circles.  For  19 
years  she  was  an  officer  in  the  Y.  W. 
M.  I.  A.  of  the  22nd  Ward,  Salt  Lake 
City.  On  July  3,  1913,  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society,  and  she,  with  others, 
founded  the  Relief  Society  Magazine 
and  for  years  acted  as  its  Business 
Manager.  She  also  was  numbered 
with  those  who  established  the  Burial 
Clothes  Department  and  the  Relief 
Society  Home  for  women  and  girls. 


She  was  always  interested  in  human 
welfare  and  especially  in  the  well 
being  of  women  and  girls.  She  had 
foresight  in  seeing  what  would  be 
interesting  to  the  young  and  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  homes  and 
camps  for  their  recreation. 

During  the  world  war  she  was  a 
member  of  the  City  and  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Conservation  Committee  un- 
der Herbert  Hoover.  During  the 
influenza  epidemic  she  supervised  the 
making  of  masks  and  personally  as- 
sisted in  the  care  of  the  influenza 
patients  at  the  Judge  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. She  had  charge  of  the  linen 
department  there  and  worked  untir- 
ingly until  she  herself  became  af- 
flicted with  the  dread  disease.  She 
with  others  organized  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Hyde  was  always  active  in 
politics.     She  was  one  of  the  first 
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women  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Executive 
Committee,  having  personal  charge 
of  the  executive  work  involving  the 
interests  of  Republican  women.  She 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  in  Salt  Lake  County  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  County.  At  one 
time  she  was  on  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Utah.  In 
April  1925  she  was  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Customs  in  Honolulu,  a 
position  no  woman  had  ever  held  be- 
fore. It  is  said  that  she  gave  the  Port 
one  of  the  most  efficient  administra- 
tions it  had  ever  had.  Because  of 
her  duties  in  this  capacity,  she  re- 


signed from  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
five  children,  Romania  Hyde  Wool- 
ley,  Golda  Hyde  Gordon,  Honolulu ; 
Jay  Hyde,  Phoenix,  Arizona ;  Orson 
A.  Hyde,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Hyde,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Energetic,  resourceful,  deeply  in- 
terested in  people  and  events,  Mrs. 
Hyde  was  always  active  until  illness 
held  her  back.  She  had  great  ability 
in  many  fields.  She  was  a  most  de- 
lightful conversationalist  and  her  wit 
and  stories  have  given  great  pleasure 
to  those  associated  with  her  socially. 

We  shall  miss  her  sunny  presence 
and  deeply  sympathize  with  her 
family  in  their  great  loss. 


Lizzie  Thomas  Edward 


TN  the  death  of  Lizzie  Thomas  Ed- 
ward July  23,  1936,  there  passed 
away  one  of  our  loveliest  singers. 
She  gave  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
musical  uplift  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  lived.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  people  were  charmed  by  her 
marvelous  voice. 

Not  only  as  a  soloist  of  the  Tab- 


ernacle Choir  did  she  serve  but  as 
director  of  the  choir  of  her  own 
ward,  in  concerts  and  opera  work, 
and  for  years  she  furnished  the  mu- 
sic for  our  Relief  Society  Confer- 
ences. 

She  leaves  us  ripe  in  experience 
and  rich  because  of  the  generous  use 
she  made  of  her  talent. 


Monument  to  Charles  R.  Savage 


AS  a  part  of  the  festivities  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of 
July  24th  in  Salt  Lake  City  there 
was  dedicated  on  July  23d  a  monu- 
ment honoring  Charles  R.  Savage, 
founder  of  the  Old  Folks'  move- 
ment. The  monument  is  placed  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Temple 
Block  and  was  financed  by  popular 
subscription,  by  generous  contribu- 
tion from  the  Covered  Wagon  Days, 
Inc.,  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and 
Landmarks  Association,  and  the 
Cambrian  Society. 

Charles  R.  Savage  will  ever  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  knew  him 
as  a  genial,  kindly  man  who  not  only 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  well  be- 


ing of  the  old  but  also  of  youth.  He 
was  a  patron  of  art  and  a  great  lover 
of  flowers.  His  name  will  go  down 
on  history's  pages,  however,  because 
he  founded  the  movement  to  give  the 
Old  Folks  some  happy  gatherings 
during  each  year.  This  is  a  unique 
service.  Thousands  annually  gather 
to  enjoy  banquets,  picture  shows, 
etc.,  who  look  upon  these  occasions 
as  red-letter  days  in  their  declining 
years. 

The    monument    will    bring    this 
movement  to  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists.  We  look  for  other 
communities  and  churches  to  inaug- 
urate Old  Folks'  days. 
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"Charles  Coulson  Rich", 

"Pioneer  Builder  of  the  West" 


QHARLES  COULSON  RICH 
by  John  Henry  Evans  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  Western  literature. 
It  depicts  a  strong,  outstanding,  re- 
markable character  who  in  his  time 
played  many  parts.  Mr.  Evans  says, 
"Charles  Coulson  Rich  could  preach 
a  sermon,  drill  an  army,  shoe  an  ox, 
govern  a  college,  build  factories  in 
the  wilderness  and  run  them  on  a 
dividend-paying  basis,  lay  plans  and 
make  laws  for  a  great  common- 
wealth. As  missionary  he  carried  his 
religion  through  much  of  Europe 
and  brought  hundreds  of  converts 
overseas  to  the  American  South- 
west." 

Not  only  in  public  life  did  Mr. 
Rich  play  his  part  well,  but  in  his 
domestic  relations  he  was  outstand- 
ingly successful,  for  his  biographer 
says  he  never  had  a  quarrel,  though 
he  was  the  husband  of  six  wives  and 
the  father  of  fifty  children. 

The  book  has  great  historic  value, 
for  in  reading  its  pages  one  sees  "the 
Mormon  movement  in  intimate  de- 
tail ;  the  persecution  and  violence  in 


Missouri  and  Illinois ;  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  his  brother  Hyrum ;  the  trek 
westward  by  covered  wagon  ;  the  de- 
velopment of  Utah  and  the  Mormon 
settlements  in  California." 

This  is  a  source  book  of  valuable 
material  because  of  the  author's 
painstaking  research  into  heretofore 
unpublished  material  in  personal 
documents  and  in  the  archives  of 
Utah  and  in  Church  manuscripts.  It 
is  well  written  and  intensely  interest- 
ing. 

It  is  a  good  thing  lest  we  forget 
what  it  cost  to  subdue  the  wilderness 
and  reclaim  the  desert,  to  read  the 
life  of  Charles  Coulson  Rich  again 
and  again  and  other  books  dealing 
with  pioneer  life.  If  it  is  true  that 
one  cannot  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  character  in  any  way  without 
being  raised  thereby,  all  readers  of 
this  volume  will  receive  not  only  in- 
formation but  uplift  from  perusal  of 
its  pages. 

Price  $3.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


"Cash  Relief" 


QASH  RELIEF"  by  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  Director  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  gives  some  valuable 
facts  regarding  cash  relief.  She  tells 
that  public  relief  in  the  form  of  cash 
grants  is  all  but  universal  in  Europe. 
This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the 
first  cash  grants  in  the  United 
States.  The  objections  to  this  form 
of  relief  are  clearly  stated  and  the 
arguments  refuted  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  tried  the  plan. 
The  desirable  results  are  enumerat- 


ed.    The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts  followed  by  appendices. 

Part  one  gives  the  Genesis  of  Cash 
Relief ;  Part  two,  Detailed  Expe- 
rience With  Cash  Relief  in  Nine  Cit- 
ies ;  Part  three,  Summary  of  Expe- 
rience With  Cash  Relief  Experience 
in  Nine  Cities;  Part  4,  Comparative 
Costs  of  Relief  in  Cash  and  in  Kind. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  very  valu- 
able to  all  who  are  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  relief,  for  it  gives 
facts,  not  theories.    Price  $1.50 
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We  Wonder  Why 

TX7E  wonder  why —  high-heeled  shoes  that  are  bad  for 

When  hot  days  come,  fash-  health,  for  comfort  and  for  grace, 
ions  shift  from  the  collarless  dress         We  act  worst  around  home, 
to  the  high  collar  of  several  thick-         We  hurt  those  we  love  the  best 

"'Men  choose  very  dark  shirts  for         £irls  skY*sh ^  ^V^V" 

make^P,and  dress  rather  than  study- 

For  July  24th  celebrations  men  "«  whf  *  Jou  d  brln2  out  their  in" 

r  •«•  11  i  dividual  attractiveness, 

wear  brilliant  green,  yellow,  purple  ' 

shirts  such  as  no  Pioneer  ever  vis-         Girls  Paint  their  fingers  nails  red 

ioned,  with  bright  neckerchief  s  as  an  and  make  them  look  ?o  startling. 

adornment  Cecil  B.  DeMille  has  said  that  when 

Compulsion    should    be    used   to  he  sees  a  Sirl  with  her  finSer  nails 

force  men  to  become  uncomfortable  painted  bright  red,  it  reminds  him  of 

by  growing  beards   for  July  24th  some   one   who   has   Just   kllled   a 

celebrations,  chicken, 

Some  have  so  many  kinds  of  food  So  many  people  when  they  get  be- 
on  the  table  at  once  that  people  are  hind  the  steering  wheel  of  an  auto- 
tempted  to  overeat,  mobile  lose  their  sense  of  courtesy 

So  many  women  tilt  around  on  and  their  law-abiding  proclivities. 


LARGESS 

By  Delia  Adams  Leitner 

Proudly  I  look  at  them,  the  shining  jars 
Of  golden  peaches,  apricots  and  plums, 
The  luscious  berries  and  the  purple  prunes, 
The  rich  abundance  that  with  summer  comes. 

My  shelves  are  filled  with  vegetables  and  fruits, 
My  family's  harvest  for  the  winter's  need, 
With  some  to  share  with  those  in  cruel  want, 
My  blessing  goes  to  all  that  this  may  feed. 

I  think  not  of  the  hours  or  of  the  task 
It  took  to  fill  the  jars.   I  only  see 
Providing  Love  made  manifest  and  I 
Acknowledge  God's  great  bounty  thankfully. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  November) 

THEOLOGY  AND  TESTIMONY 

Lesson  2 
Christianity  Before  the  Christ 

Helpful  References  sidered,  the  Bible  does  not  portray  as 

t     Ai_    -n     i      r  t\  it                 t  XT     i  •  clearly  as  we  should  desire,  the  point 

10  1   4°°14  °22    13mi°9n29    tfTs-  in  ^estion-    In  a  ProPhecy  of  Ne" 

tt  xt'  t?t  4'  t      u"7  /i   tvt   '  Phi  the  following  remark  is  made: 

T?Neph.  25:26  Jacob  4:4-6:  Mo-  KBecause  that    %  have  a  Bible 

sjah  5 :6-8 ;  Alma  31 :31-38 ;  Ether  need  not  suppo/e  that  it  contains  •[„ 

T    ,;  "  n"    t  .           ,  ~                   0~  my  words ;  neither  need  ye  suppose 

In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants:  27:  fhJ.  T  «              .  rail<.pH    'e  ^  he 

11 ;  29:34-43;  107:1-4,  39-57;  84:  S^ftjS^   That 

t    xi     "t»      1    f  ^      .  t->  •        •»  /r  statement  is  one  key  to  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price :  Moses  Qther  revelations  0J  the  Lord,  as  im- 

„"f'  ^'      ,'  i,   ,,'/,' c  PIied  above,  are  necessary  to  make 

JU;  Abraham  1: 1-3,  31 ;  2:1?.  for  the  lack  of  crearness  in  the 

Ch  :        9 C              t0    PerfeCtl°"'  Bible  record.    An  angel  of  the  Lord 

P  er    '  on  one  occasion  gave  Nephi  some 

1.  In  the  previous  lesson  of  this  information    respecting   a   book    to 

series  we  learned  that  Christ's  min-  come  in  the  latter  days  into  the  hands 

istry  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  the  Gentiles.    The  book  spoken  of 

One    might    surmise,    without    any  is  our  Bible.     Nephi  was  informed 

knowledge  of  scripture,  the  need  of  that  following  the  ministry  of  the 

knowing  the   reasons   for  His  ad-  Savior  many  parts  of  the  Bible,  orig- 

vent.    It  would  be  useless  to  predict  inally  plain  and  easy  to  understand, 

the  coming  of  a  Savior  if  the  plan  were  taken  therefrom.  "For  behold, 

of  salvation  was  withheld  from  men.  they  have  taken  away  from  the  gos- 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat-  pel  of  the  Lamb  many  parts  which 

ter-day  Saints  teaches  the  somewhat  are  plain  and  most  precious ;  and  al- 

unique,  but  nevertheless  true,  doc-  so  many  covenants  of  the  Lord  have 

trine  that  Christianity — the  Gospel,  they  taken  away."      (I   Nephi   13: 

if  you  please — was  taught  from  the  26.)     The  implication  is,  of  course, 

earliest   times,   thousands   of   years  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

before  the  Redeemer  came  in  the  were  similarly  treated.     The  result, 

flesh.     Hence,  the  title  of  this  les-  to  use  the  words  of  the  angel,  was  to 

son :  Christianity  Before  The  Christ,  "pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord 

Many  persons  not  of  our  faith  may  .  .  .  blind  the  eyes  and  harden  the 

exclaim,  "If  the  Gospel,  as  under-  hearts    of    the    children    of    men." 

stood  by  you,  was  in  the  world  be-  (Read  carefully  I  Nephi  13:19-29.) 

fore  the  advent  of  Christ,  why  does  2.  Having  indicated  the  reasons 

not  the  Bible  indicate  it  ?    We  hasten  why  our  Bible  has  seemingly  misled 

to  say  that  it  does  in  part.     Un-  the  world  in  a  vital  matter,  we  pro- 

f ortunately,  for  reasons  to  be  con-  ceed  to  point  out  some  contributions 
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of  modern  revelation  to  the  theme 
under  consideration.    When  Adam, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  human  race,  was 
informed  by  an  angel  of  God  that 
the   principle   of    sacrifice   was   "a 
similitude   of    the    sacrifice   of   the 
Only    Begotten    of    the    Father," 
he    received    a    fundamental    Gos- 
pel   principle.      The    divine    mes- 
senger   then    proceeded    to    unfold 
other    fundamental    principles. 
"Wherefore,     thou     shalt     do     all 
that  thou  doest  in  the  name  of  the 
Son,  and  thou  shalt  repent  and  call 
upon  God  in  the  name  of  the  Son 
forevermore."     (Moses  5:8.)     The 
sacred  record  adds  the  remarkable 
information  that  "the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  upon  Adam,  which  beareth  rec- 
ord of  the  Father  and  Son,  saying: 
T   am   the   Only   Begotten   of    the 
Father  from  the  beginning,  hence- 
forth and  forever,  that  as  thou  hast 
fallen  thou  mayest  be  redeemed,  and 
all  mankind,  even  as  many  as  will.'  " 
(Moses  5:9.)     The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  known  to  Adam, 
for  he  declared  "again  in  the  flesh  I 
shall  see  God."  (Moses  5  :10.)  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  a  real  sense,  were  the 
first   missionaries.      Many  of   their 
children  departed  from  the  ways  of 
God  and  had  to  be  called  to  repent- 
ance.      (Moses     5:12-15;     6:57.) 
Father  Adam,  and  doubtless  many  of 
his  children,  received  the  ordinance 
of   baptism   for  remission  of   their 
sins.      (Moses  6:64-68.)      Another 
early  missionary  was  Enoch.     Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  church  organ- 
ization of  some  kind  in  his  day.   Be- 
cause of   the   righteousness   of   the 
people  over  whom  Enoch  presided, 
they  were  translated.      (Moses  7.) 
Noah,  too.  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  prior  to 
the  Deluge.     (Moses  8 :17-30.) 

3.  The  Book  of  Abraham  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  Abraham,  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  powers  of  the  Priest- 


hood and  that  he  had  a  more  or  less 
successful  Gospel  ministry.  "I  be- 
came a  rightful  heir,  a  High  Priest, 
holding  the  right  belonging  to  the 
fathers."  (Abraham  1:2.)  When 
Abraham  was  commanded  of  the 
Lord  to  leave  Haran  and  go  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  did  so,  taking 
with  him  some  of  his  relatives,  his 
property,  "and  the  souls  that  we  had 
won  in  Haran."  (Abraham  2:15.) 
The  quotation  makes  it  certain  that 
the  souls  of  men  were  dear  to  his 
heart.  What  might  be  termed  the 
"Church"  records,  fell  into  his 
hands.  "But  the  records  of  the  fath- 
ers, even  the  patriarchs,  concerning 
the  right  of  Priesthood,  the  Lord, 
my  God,  preserved  in  mine  own 
hands ;  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,  and  also 
of  the  planets,  and  of  the  stars,  as 
they  were  made  known  unto  the 
fathers,  have  I  kept  even  unto  this 
day."     (Abraham  1:31.) 

4.  The  Book  of  Mormon  points 
out  a  Christian  ministry  before 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Jacob,  writ- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  come  after  Him,  declared: 
"For,  for  this  intent  have  we  writ- 
ten these  things  that  they  may  know 
that  we  knew  of  Christ,  and  we  had 
a  hope  of  His  glory  many  hundred 
years  before  His  coming;  and  not 
only  we  ourselves  had  a  hope  of  His 
glory,  but  also  all  the  holy  prophets 
which  were  before  us.  Behold,  they 
believed  in  Christ  and  worshiped  the 
Father  in  His  name,  and  also  we 
worship  the  Father  in  His  name. 
And  for  this  intent  we  keep  the 
laws  of  Moses,  it  pointing  our  souls 
to  him ;  and  for  this  cause  it 
is  sanctified  unto  us  for  right- 
eousness, even  as  it  was  account- 
ed unto  Abraham  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  obedient  unto  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  offering  up  his  son 
Isaac,  which  is  a  similitude  of  God 
and  His  Only  Begotten  Son.  Where- 
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fore,  we  search  the  prophets,  and  we 
have  many  revelations,  and  the  spirit 
of  prophecy;  and  having  all  these 
witnesses  we  obtain  a  hope,  and  our 
faith  becometh  unshaken,  insomuch 
that  we  truly  can  command  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  and  the  very  trees 
obey  us,  or  the  mountains,  or  the 
waves  of  the  sea."  (Jacob  4:4-6.) 
This  scriptrue  is  so  explicit  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
other  testimony.  We  present,  how- 
ever, one  more  passage  purely  for 
its  interest.  Moroni,  a  Nephite  gen- 
eral who  lived  about  73  B.  C,  pray- 
ed for  "liberty  to  rest  upon  his  breth- 
ren, so  long  as  there  should  a  band 
of  Christians  remain  to  possess  the 
land — for  thus  were  all  the  true  be- 
lievers of  Christ,  who  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  God,  called  by  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church. 
And  those  who  did  belong  to  the 
Church  were  faithful ;  yea,  all  those 
who  were  true  believers  in  Christ 
took  upon  them,  gladly,  the  name  of 
Christ,  or  Christians  as  they  were 
called,  because  of  their  belief  in 
Christ  who  should  come."  (Alma 
46:13-15.) 

We  may  sum  up  our  lesson  in  the 
words  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price: 
"And  thus  the  Gospel  began  to  be 
preached,  from  the  beginning." 
(Moses  5:58.) 

Questions 
1.  In  what  ways  has  the  text  of 
the  Bible  become  corrupted  in  the 


course  of  its  transmission  through 
the  centuries?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  corruption  ? 

2.  Can  you  point  to  some  texts  in 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  would  the  Church 
organization  before  the  days  of 
Christ  differ  from  that  set  up  during 
His  earthly  ministry? 

Problems  for  Further  Study 

(Treat  only  those  that  time  and 

circumstances  permit.) 

1.  Read  the  statement  made  in 
Alma  46:13-15  (B.  C.  73)  relative 
to  the  Christians,  and  determine  if 
it  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
that  made  in  Acts  1 1 :26. 

2.  Name  some  great  teachers 
among  so-called  heathen  peoples, 
prior  to  the  earthly  ministry  of  the 
Savior.  Discuss  them  in  the  light 
of  the  statement  made  in  Alma  29 :8. 

3.  Trace  as  far  as  possible  the  de- 
scent of  the  priesthood  from  the 
time  of  Adam  until  the  present. 

4.  Did  Moses  teach  the  Israelites 
the  Gospel,  or  the  law  of  carnal  com- 
mandments, immediately  after  lead- 
ing them  from  Egypt?  (Consult 
Acts  7:37-39;  Hebrews  3:4-11  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  84 :6-27. ) 

5.  From  whom  did  Abraham  ob- 
tain his  priesthood?  What  country 
do  you  suppose  he  was  in  when  it 
was  conferred  upon  him  ? 


TEACHERS'  TOPIC 

TEACHERS'  TOPIC  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1936 

The  Soweb 


DEAD    the    parable.     Matthew 
^  13:1-9. 

In  this  as  in  other  parables  Jesus 
drew  His  figures  from  nature  and 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 


There  were  in  Palestine  as  else- 
where different  kinds  of  land  un- 
der cultivation.  In  some  sections 
there  were  well  cultivated  and  mark- 
ed out  fields  of  fertile  soil,  but  the 
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narrow  ridges  and  slopes  of  the 
hills  were  also  cultivated.  Some 
parts  of  the  fields  were  strewn  with 
stones  and  boulders  while  others  had 
only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  covering 
the  rocks.  Thorns  and  thistles 
abounded  everywhere  and  found 
sufficient  soil  in  the  clefts  and  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks  in  which  to  grow. 

A  small,  hard  trodden  path  ran 
straight  across  the  field  which  was 
designated  in  the  parable  of  the  Sow- 
er as  the  wayside.  Thorny  places 
were  where  the  ground  had  not  been 
cleaned.  They  contained  roots  and 
stones.  Stony  places  were  where  the 
soil  was  shallow  over  stones  and 
rocks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parable 
the  Lord  added,  "He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear  let  him  hear." 

Christ  gives  the  following  explan- 
ation of  the  parable.  (Matthew 
13:18-23): 

"Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of 
the  sower. 


"When  anyone  heareth  the  word 
of  the  kingdom,  and  understandeth 
it  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and 
catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown 
in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which  re- 
ceived seed  by  the  wayside. 

"But  he  that  received  the  seed  into 
stony  places,  the  same  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy 
receiveth  it : 

"Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself, 
but  dureth  for  awhile ;  for  when  trib- 
ulation or  persecution  ariseth  be- 
cause of  the  word  by  and  by  he  is 
offended. 

"He  also  that  received  seed  among 
the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the 
word ;  and  the  care  of  this  world  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the 
word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful. 

"But  he  that  receiveth  seed  into 
the  good  ground  is  he  that  heareth 
the  word,  and  understandeth  it ; 
which  also  beareth  fruit,  and  bring- 
eth  forth,  some  an  hundred-fold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty." 


LITERATURE 

(For  Second  Week  in  November) 
Lesson  II 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 


VES,  Alice  Freeman  was  president 
of  Wellesley,  and  there  was 
work  and  responsibility  ahead.  But 
with  a  girlish  heart  she  answered 
her  parents'  letter,  who  had  been 
informed  of  her  appointment 
through  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
friends. 

"I  have  been  writing  letters  every 
moment  today.  None  of  them  per- 
sonal, you  may  be  sure.  Tomorrow 
I  am  invited  to  lunch  with  one  of 
the  Trustees,  and  all  are  as  kind  and 
cordial  as  possible.    The  girls  and 


teachers  too  are  so  loyal  and  thought- 
ful that  I  am  full  of  hope,  even 
though  I  can  never  see  my  way  a 
single  day  ahead.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  is  pleasant,  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  get  a  good  many 
things,  warm  things  for  winter  and 
a  few  nice  things  suitable  for  the 
acting  president.  You  see,  I  have 
to  wear  good  clothes  all  the  time  now 
to  compensate  for  my  undignified 
appearance.  How  much  I  would 
give  for  a  few  gray  hairs  !  I  am  glad 
you  are  glad  at  the  promotion,  and 
that    Saginaw    people    are    pleased. 
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Warm    letters    come    from    many  as  she  dealt  with  students,  faculty, 

friends."  and  the  public.   She  was  a  disciplin- 

Now  her  work  began  in  earnest,  arian,  but  her  power  came  much 
One  of  the  first  things  she  did  was  from  the  love  and  confidence  she 
to  organize  courses  on  a  college  ba-  inspired  through  personal  contacts 
sis  so  that  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  and  the  addresses  delivered  in  as- 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  could  be  sembly.  The  following  story  is  re- 
given.  She  built  up  the  faculty,  and  vealing :  "A  gentleman  tells  me," 
as  there  were  no  schools  that  could  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "that  when  he  at- 
be  regarded  as  feeders  for  Welles-  tended  a  small  New  England  college 
ley  she  determined  to  do  something  he  found  some  of  the  regulations 
about  it.  There  had  been  a  prepar-  galling.  On  remonstrating  he  was 
atory  department  attached  to  Welles-  told,  'You  had  better  go  to  Welles- 
ley  ;  this  she  set  free  to  do  its  ley,  where,  whenever  the  little  pres- 
own  work.  In  various  ways  she  was  ident  raises  her  hand,  the  whole  col- 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  being  lege  hurries  to  obey.'  Yet  her  au- 
schools  that  would  feed  her  institu-  thority  did  not  rest  on  their  will,  on 
tion,  and  in  getting  into  sympathet-  knowledge,  rather,  on  sanity,  poise, 
ic  relations  with  others  that  could  and  a  large  way  of  handling  business, 
help.    Yet  another  difficulty  stared 

her  in  the  face.  Wellesley  was  away  "Incidental  greatness  characterized 

from  any  town.   There  was  no  way  Her  unconsidered  ways." 
of  housing  the  young  women  except 

through  dormitories,  so  that  unless         One  thing  is  clear  that  in  all  her 

new  dormitories  could  be  built  the  work  she  was  a  great  inspirer.    She 

college    enrollment    could    not    in-  filled  her  students  with  confidence  in 

crease.     Each   year   many   students  themselves  and  with  the  joy  of  life 

were  being  turned  away.  Finally  she  and  all  its  promises.    One  woman 

opened  a  campaign  and  raised  funds  had  this  to  say  of  her :  "Mrs.  Palm- 

with  which  to  build  a  new  dormitory,  er  had  a  strange  effect  on  me.  When 

A  story  is  at  hand  showing  the  pres-  I  saw  her,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do 

ident  in  action  while  one  of  the  dor-  things  that  I  never  dreamed  of  be- 

mitories  was  being  built :  "The  con-  fore.    Even  now,  whenever  I  think 

tractors    were    late,    the    workmen  of  her,  I  have  a  sense  of  dignity  in 

dawdled.    Finally  she  went  to  the  my  life.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.   It 

director   of    the   work   and   quietly  seems  as  if  her  appreciation  of  the 

said,  'We  move  into  this  building  on  worth  of  things  puts  a  spirit  into  me 

such  a  day.'  He  answered,  'Impos-  that  carries  me  along  until  the  next 

sible !   It  will  not  be  finished/   'We  time  I  think  of  her.    I  should  not 

shall  be  sorry  to  inconvenience  your  care  to  go  on  in  a  world  in  which 

workmen  but  we  move  on  that  day.'  she  had  not  been."    This  personal 

The  director  stormed,  made  remarks  influence  was  undoubtedly  the  se- 

about    ignorant    women,    unsexing  cret  of  much  of  her  power, 
themselves  by  trying  to  boss  men,  And  yet,  this  power  came  in  part 

'but    wonders    were    accomplished,'  from  her  belief  in  her  mission.  She 

said  she,  'and  on  the  day  in  question,  was  saturated  with  the  belief  that 

we    moved    in    with    comparatively  the    time    had    come    when    women 

little  left  to  be  done.'  "  should  add  to  their  domestic  skill 

Her  tact,   humor,   and   abundant  and  grace  something  of  the  intellec- 

sympathy  was  constanly  evidenced  tual  life.    She  said  they  were  de- 
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manding  it.  With  the  might  of  her  going  to  college, — they  really  went." 

precious   soul   she   sought   to   have  Everywhere  in  educational  circles 

them  acquire  it  in  a  manner  which  her  work  was  recognized  and  was  a 

would  enlarge  their  personality  and  subject  of  commendation  and  often 

help  them  in  their  family  life.  wonder.  She  had  done  for  Wellesley 

"She  took  her  duties  lightly  and  what  James  Burrell  Angell  had  done 

once  exclaimed  to  the  president  of  for  Michigan,  John  R.  Park  for  the 

another  college,  'Isn't  it  fun  to  be  a  University  of   Utah,   and  Karl  G. 

president!'    When  I  applied  to  her  Maeser,  for  Brigham  Young  Uni- 

faithful   secretary   for   information  versity.  Further,  she  had  helped  lay 

about  the  perplexities  of  these  open-  the    foundation    for   a   world   that 

ing  years,  I  received  the  following  would  produce  such  notable  speak- 

reply:  'The  thought  of  Miss  Free-  ers  as  appeared  over  a  world-wide 

man's  feeling  any  perplexity  in  her  net  work  on  September  6,  1935,  in 

position  at  Wellesley  seems  strange  recognition   of   the  anniversary  of 

to  me,  who  knew  so  well  the  inner  Jane  Addams'  birthday,  pleading  for 

life  of  the  office.    Underneath  her  peace  and  the  abolition  of  war.  The 

cheerfulness,  her  keen  sense  of  hu-  following  women  made  addresses  on 

mor,  her  thouglitf ulness  for  others,  that  occasion :  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley, 

her  joy  in  all  that  makes  life  lovely,  Pearl   Buck,   Caroline   O'Day,   Dr. 

there  ran  a  current  of  confidence  Alice   Hamilton,   Mrs.   Hannah   C. 

and  unhesitating  trust  in  her  Heav-  Hull,  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen,  A. 

enly  Father.  She  consequently  never  Maude    Royden,     Gertrude     Baer, 

appeared  perplexed.  The  presidency  Lady  Aberdeen,  Madeleine  Rolland, 

of  Wellesley  was  not  a  difficult  po-  Mrs.  Israel  Zangwill,  and  Mrs.  Lit- 

sition  for  her.    In  each  emergency  tlejohn.    Alice  Hamilton  would  not 
she  saw  by  intuition  the  right  course  .  be  serving  on  the  Harvard  faculty 

to  pursue.'  "But  that  she,"  adds  Mr.  nor  would  Mary  Woolley  ever  have 

Palmer,  "almost  the  first  of  woman  been   a  college   president,   had  the 

presidents  and  with  little  in  the  past  opportunity  of  college  training  been 

for  a  guide,  should  have  possessed  denied  them. 

this  instinctive  discernment  and  One  of  her  successors,  President 
youth  ftil  and  ardent  though  she  was,  Caroline  Hazard,  has  told  us  some- 
should  have  known  that  it  is  the  thing  of  the  young  president  in  the 
plodding  path  which  leads  to  glory,  following  lines: 
must,  I  suppose,  indicate  in  her  "We  loved  her  for  the  loving 
something  like  genius."  thoughts  which  sped 

Her   work   now   was   practically  Straight  from  her  heart,  until  they 

done.     She    had    wrought    a   good  found  their  goal 

many  changes  in  the  college.    The  In  some  perplexed  or  troubled  hu- 

whole    course    was    made    stiffer.  man  soul, 

There  was  a  general  rise  in  stand-  And    broke   anew   the   ever   living 

ards.  "My  informants  tell  me,"  says  bread. 

Mr.  Palmer,  "that  the  most  marked  We    loved    the    mind    courageous, 
change  produced  by  Miss  Freeman's  which  no  dread 
coming  was  this  new  atmosphere  of  Of  failure  ever  daunted,  whose  con- 
exactitude,  work,  and  insistence  on  trol 

what  a  college  should  mean,  succeed-  Of  gentleness  all  opposition  stole; 

ing  a  sort  of  boarding-house  loose-  We  loved  herself  and  all  the  joy  she 

ness.   The  girls  no  longer  played  at  shed. 
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O  Leader  of  the  Leaders!  Like  a 
light 

Thy  life  was  set,  to  counsel,  to  be- 
friend." 

She  had  been  president  of  Welles- 
ley  for  six  years.  Now  another  mat- 
ter claimed  her  attention.  In  1886 
Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer 
of  Harvard  University,  had  given  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Wellesley.  That 
summer  Mrs.  Governor  Claflin  and 
she  visited  Boxford,  Mr.  Palmer's 
country  home.  Says  he,  "from  that 
time  our  intimacy  ripened  rapidly 
until  on  her  thirty-second  birthday, 
February  21,  1887,  I  brought  her  an 
engagement  ring.  With  characteris- 
ttic  audacity,  she  insisted  on  wearing 
it  at  once.  When  at  our  next  meet- 
ing I  asked  if  her  girls  had  not  re- 
marked on  it,  she  said  they  had  on 
that  very  evening ;  but  that  when  she 
had  told  them  it  was  her  birthday 
and  this  was  one  of  her  birthday 
gifts,  she  started  a  discussion  over 
their  respective  ages  and  the  subject 
of  the  ring  disappeared.  It  did  not 
disappear  from  her  finger,  however, 
necessary  though  concealment  was." 

Immediately  after  commencement 
Miss  Freeman  told  the  Trustees  of 
her  engagement.  "It  was  my  hope," 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  "that  she  would 
be  set  free  from  Wellesley  at  once 
and  the  wedding  take  place  during 
the  summer,  but  the  Trustees  could 
not  be  brought  to  an  immediate  de- 
cision. To  lose  Miss  Freeman  was 
in  their  view  to  imperil  Wellesley, 
and  uaturally  enough  they  wished 
for  time  to  look  about  and  urged  her 
to  remain  one  year  more  during 
which  a  successor  might  be  sought. 
.  .  .  Unhappily,  at  a  time  when  this 
call  of  the  college  was  especially 
strong,  I  gave  way  and  agreed  to  let 
her  remain  in  service  until  Christ- 
mas." Another  plan  of  the  Trustees 
in  their  dilemma  was  to  have  Mr. 


Palmer  go  to  Wellesley.  This  he  did 
not  think  feasible,  although  he  jok- 
ingly remarked  that  her  salary  was 
$4,000  while  his  was  only  $3,500. 
There  was  much  stir  in  and  about 
Wellesley.  Many  maintained  that 
no  man  had  a  right  to  take  from 
public  life  a  woman  so  fitted  for  a 
position  as  Miss  Freeman  had 
proved  herself.  A  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Palmer  to  Mrs.  Claflin,  a  mu- 
tual friend,  is  illuminating  on  this 
matter : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Claflin: 

"I  hear  from  Miss  Freeman  that 
she  has  told  you  of  our  engagement. 
I  am  very  glad  she  has.  You  would 
naturally  be  one  of  the  first  whom 
we  would  wish  to  tell.  You  have 
known  us  as  few  others  among  the 
Trustees  have,  and  in  the  excited  dis- 
cussions that  are  to  come  there  will 
be  plenty  of  need  of  clear  knowledge, 
in  order  to  make  people  turn  away 
from  their  hot  momentary  feeling 
and  consider  the  real  facts  in  the 
case.  This  great  service  of  keeping 
people  just  and  clear-headed  you  can 
now  do  for  Miss  Freeman.  She  will 
need  such  protection.  She  is  greatly 
strained  already.  You  know  how  sen- 
sitive she  is  to  the  disapproval  of 
those  she  loves,  even  when  she  sees 
that  their  disapproval  springs  from 
nothing  better  than  half  knowledge. 
To  hint  that  she  is  abandoning  duty 
for  selfish  gains  is  to  cut  her  with  a 
knife.  We  all  perceive  that  she  is  in- 
capable of  doing  such  a  thing,  but 
her  pain  is  just  as  great  as  if  she 
were. 

"On  the  other  hand,  that  people 
will  abuse  me  I  anticipate,  and  I 
think  it  very  proper  that  they  should. 
Being  of  tolerably  tough  material, 
I  can  stand  abuse  very  comfortably. 
In  the  place  of  a  Wellesley  Trustee, 
I  dare  say  I  should  denounce  this 
thievish    Harvard   professor   pretty 
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roundly.  And  yet  I  hold  that  at  the  the  morning.    Up  to  that  hour  of  the 

present  moment  I  am  one  of  the  previous  night  she  worked  in  her 

great  benefactors  of  Wellesley,  one  office  at  the  college, 

of  the  few  who  clearly  see  the  direc-  ~ 

tion  in  which  its  prosperity  lies.  ^ 

"Great  causes  and  great  institu-  1.  To  what  characteristics  do  you 
tions  are  generally  best  founded  or  attribute  Alice  Freeman's  success 
guided  through  crises,  by  a  single  with  young  women? 
leader.  They  are  embodiments  of  2.  To  what "  qualities  do  you  at- 
him.  His  is  their  inspiration  and  his  tribute  her  success  as  a  college  presi- 
their  wisdom.  The  service  of  them  is  dent  ?  She  might  have  been  success- 
personal  allegiance.  To  him  every-  ful  as  a  Dean  of  Women  without 
thing  is  referred,  and  his  will  takes  being  a  good  college  president,  but 
for  the  time  the  place  of  all  more  she  was  both.  To  what  qualities  do 
minute  law  and  organization.  Welles-  you  attribute  this  success  ? 
ley  has  fortunately  had  this  ex-  3.  State  specifically  the  ways  in 
perience,  first  under  Mr.  Durant  and  which  she  improved  Wellesley. 
then  under  the  general  of  his  choice.  4.  What  evidence  is  there  that  she 
But  the  danger  which  besets  such  an  was  deeply  religious,  and  that  she 
institution  is  obvious :  it  does  not  ac-  depended  on  her  Heavenly  Father 
quire  a  life  of  its  own.   Everything  for  help? 

is  staked  on  the  single  leader;  and  5.  Discuss   the   problem   of   her 

even  when  that  leader  is  perfect,  marriage :   In  view  of  the  fact  that 

there  is  something  lacking  in  the  she  was  performing  such  a  notable 

spontaneous  vigor  of  the  institution."  service  as  president   of   Wellesley, 

Miss  Freeman  continued  her  work  should  she  have  married  or  should 

until  the  Christmas  vacation.    She  she  have  remained  with  the  college  ? 

was  married  December  23,  1887,  in  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

the  home  of   her  beloved   friends,  Note:     For    additional    material 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Claflin,  in  Bos-  consult  chapters  seven  and  eight  of 

ton.   Mr.  Palmer  observes  that  they  the  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer" 

were  married  at  half  past  eleven  in  by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(For  Fourth  Week  in  November) 
Lesson  II 

Meeting  Poverty 

Text :    Civic  Sociology  by  Edward  A.  Ross ;  Chapters  XI  and  XIII. 

AMONG  the  problems  of  social  to  the  subject.   Effective  alleviation 

welfare,  poverty  is  of  major  necessitates  an  understanding  of  its 

importance.    Both  an  under-  causes  and  cures, 
standing  of  the  various  causes  which  One  of  society's  greatest  outlays 

lead  to  its  existence  and  some  scien-  of  energy  is  the  attempt  to  relieve 

tific  knowledge  of  its  relief  are  nee-  poverty.  But  relief  without  an  effort 

essary  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  help  those  who  live  in  it  to  gain 
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a  position  among  the  socially  efficient  ever,  present  affairs  are  far  from  any 
is  futile.  Always,  there  have  been  such  Utopianism.  Misery,  crime,  lack 
many  people  who  have  failed  to  earn  of  adjustment,  and  poverty  are  over- 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  As  whelmingly  present.  Special  study 
society  has  advanced  in  its  economic  is  required  to  appreciate  each  of 
organization  the  problem  of  living  these  conditions,  and  poverty  pre- 
has  become  increasingly  complex,  sents  an  intricate  problem.  Its  causes 
and  the  economically  unfit  have  mul-  may  be  thought  of  under  two  gen- 
tiplied  accordingly.  The  economic  eral  headings :  First,  that  which  or- 
structure  now  requires  greater  capa-  iginates  among  individuals ;  and  sec- 
city  to  meet  its  problems  than  ever  ond,  that  for  which  society  is  the 
before,  but  society  has  not  provided  causative  factor.  The  problem  of 
the  social  machinery  to  give  its  rela-  meeting  both  devolves  upon  organ- 
tively  less  capable  members  a  chance  ized  society. 

to  take  their  places  in  its  set-up.  To  the  first  group  belong  those 
With  the  exclusion  of  ever-increas-  people  who  live  in  a  state  of  poverty 
ing  numbers  from  the  ranks  of  for  biological  reasons.  They  are  the 
economic  production  an  abnormally  mentally  unfit  who,  nevertheless,  are 
large  percentage  of  people  have  been  expected  to  fulfil  their  obligations  in 
thrown  upon  society  for  their  care  society;  those  who  are  chronically 
and  upkeep.  But  this  condition  is  unfit  physically,  and  those  who  are 
only  one  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  naturally  capable  but  who  have  been 
There  are  many :  each  leads  to  a  dif-  rendered  unfit  by  severe  illness  them- 
f erent  type ;  each  has  a  definite  place  selves  or  who  have  had  to  meet  more 
in  the  social  relationships  involved  sickness  in  their  families  than  they 
as  the  result  of  it,  and  all  types  must  could  possibly  afford.  Some  author- 
be  considered  for  an  understanding  ities  claim  that  sickness  is  the  great- 
of  the  subject.  This  lesson  is  de-  est  single  cause  of  poverty  and  that 
veloped  with  a  consideration  of  the  it  accounts  for  75%  of  the  cases 
following  points :  brought  to  the  attention  of  agencies. 

1.  The  acquiring  of  a  more  sym-  Besides  these,  there  is  the  great  class 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  under-  of  the  unskilled  and  of  those  who 
lying  causes  of  povetry.  are  untrained   for  any  vocation  or 

2.  Cultivation  of  the  approval  of  profession.  There  are  those  who 
a  standard  of  living  which  will  lessen  have  failed  to  take  their  places  be- 
the  prevalence  of  poverty.  cause  they  are  too  lazy  or  too  un- 

3.  An  approach  to  the  methods  of  stable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  poverty.  their  work.     And  there  are  those 

An  ideal  society  would  be  charac-  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  propen- 
terized  by  the  absence  of  poverty  sity  for  bringing  unnecessary  disas- 
and  other  forms  of  social  maladjust-  ter  upon  themselves,  such  as  fires 
ment.  Everyone  would  be  able  to  and  other  losses  from  sheer  careless- 
make  the  most  of  his  particular  abil-  ness.  Then,  there  are  those  who  are 
ities  and  position  in  life.  If  social  the  object  of  endless  grief  because 
institutions  were  ideally  organized  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
and  governed,  group  welfare  would  money.  Improper  budgeting  of  the 
consider  all  individuals ;  and  if  all  family  income  is  extremely  common, 
people  possessed  the  ability  to  meet  In  spite  of  good  intentions  many 
the  demands  of  the  changing  social  people  fail  to  proportion  intelligently 
order  such  a  state  could  exist.    How-  their  expenditures  for  food,  clothing, 
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shelter,  education,  pleasure,  and  ad-  jibe  and  story ;  and  truly,  they  pre- 
ditional  items.  Thus,  incomes  which  sent  one  of  society's  most  difficult 
should  be  sufficient  are  wasted  or  problems.  We  cannot  feel  the  sym- 
are  used  to  disadvantage  with  the  pathy  for  such  people  that  we  do  for 
deplorable  result  that  children  are  the  mentally  or  the  physically  unfit, 
often  deprived  of  proper  prepara-  They  are  the  ones  who  take  advan- 
tion  for  life.  Much  needless  suffer-  tage  of  relief  at  the  expense  of  their 
ing  ensues,  and  no  matter  how  much  self-respect,  and  those  who  would 
such  people  are  helped,  poor  spend-  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of  others 
ing  thwarts  all  efforts  towards  de-  rather  than  go  to  work,  themselves, 
sirable  adjustment  unless  a  thorough  However,  not  all  the  people  who 
reeducation  takes  place.  Unwhole-  find  themselves  in  need  of  relief  can 
some  appetites  lead  many  to  destitu-  be  classified  according  to  these  defi- 
tion.  Liquor,  tobacco,  excessive  and  nite  lines  and  judgments.  The  mat- 
unwise  use  of  leisure  are  all  mill-  ter  is  far  too  complicated  for  any 
stones  of  poverty.  Improper  diet  such  hard  and  fast  division, 
which  breaks  down  health  is  another  During  times  of  special  economic 
cause.  And  when  vanity  leads  to  stress  such  as  the  world  has  expe- 
unwise  spending,  illicit  dealings  may  rienced  in  recent  years,  many  have 
follow.  been  plunged  into  financial  distress 

To  the  second  group  belong  the  and  forced  to  accept  temporary  re- 
vast  numbers  of  poverty-stricken  lief.  Adjustments  to  the  situation 
people  who  find  themselves  victim-  should  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
ized    by    the    economic    and    social  time. 

structure ;  those  who  are  left  penni-  Poor  preparation  for  life  is  an 

less  by  the  misdemeanors  and  crimes  enormous  cause  for  poverty ;  its  cure 

of  those  who  mishandle  trust  funds  can  come  about  only  through  better 

and  companies,  and  those  who  are  education  in  the  home  and  the  school, 

thrown  out  of  work  by  the  constant  Although  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of 

changes  in  industry  and  the  mechani-  the  educational  system  is  to  prepare 

zation  of  labor.    Some  people  find  it  children  for  life,  thousands  are  still 

impossible  to  adjust  to  the  changes  leaving  high  schools  and  colleges  un- 

in  society,  and  many  are  excluded  equipped  to  achieve  any  degree  of 

from  work  by  the  natural  rise  and  independence.    Lack  of  direction  is 

fall  of  the  economic  curve.  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  this 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  condition.  The  schools  are  attempt- 
countless  numbers  who  have  been  ing  to  overcome  it  with  their  plans 
reduced  to  want  through  natural  for  individual  guidance,  but  direction 
causes  or  unavoidable  misfortunes,  in  the  home  is  also  necessary.  Prep- 
such  as  floods,  drouth,  earthquakes,  aration  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
fires,  and  other  uncontrollable  dis-  portunities  offered  in  the  schools  be- 
asters.  gins    long    before    children    reach 

Among  the  first  group  are  those  school  age.   Where  poor  home  con- 

whom  we  are  inclined  to  call  "God's  ditions  lead  to  juvenile  delinquency 

poor,"   or  the   worthy  poor — those  efficient  guidance  in  the  school  is  al- 

who  have   been   deprived   of    their  most    impossible.      Although    most 

economic  independence  through  no  secondary  schools  are  handicapped 

fault  of  their  own —  and  also  the  by  facilities  which  are  too  limited  to 

noxious  poor.    The  latter  have  been  insure  enough  preparation  for  stu- 

made  the  target  for  many  a  sarcastic  dents  to  take  positions  in  their  chosen 
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vocation  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion, the  opportunities  offered  do 
provide  a  good  start  towards  nearly 
any  kind  of  training  desired.  A  study 
of  the  relief  rolls  of  the  past  four 
years  reveals  the  lack  of  thorough 
training  in  a  chosen  line.  Inadequate 
and  misdirected  education  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  good  producer 
and  provider. 

The  lesson  on  health  pointed  out 
the  direct  relationship  between  an 
unsound  body  and  poverty.  While 
much  sickness  is  preventable,  much 
could  be  eliminated  through  preven- 
tive medicine. 

With  proper  training  in  childhood 
and  youth,  much  of  the  poverty  that 
arises  for  individual  reasons  might 
be  gradually  eliminated,  although 
those  cases  which  are  the  result  of 
biological  reasons  are  very  difficult 
to  solve.  Improvement  in  environ- 
mental and  social  conditions  requires 
effort  which  is  beyond  individual 
control — the  community,  state,  and 
nation  are  here  involved.  Despite 
all  the  personal  ambition  in  the 
world,  opportunities  for  accomplish- 
ment are  sometimes  denied.  Inade- 
quate housing,  unwholesome  envi- 
ronment, faulty  government,  and  ab- 
normal economic  cycles  are  some  of 
the  conditions  which  thwart  individ- 
ual effort  and  ambition.  However, 
the  control  of  such  conditions  is  to 
be  sought.  The  solution  of  such 
problems  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
burden  of  social  education,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  considering  the  second  purpose 
of  this  lesson,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  inasmuch  as  earning  capacities 
differ,  incomes  and  standards  of 
living  must  of  necessity  vary.  But, 
inconsistency  between  income  and 
standard  almost  always  results  in  ul- 


timate  poverty.      The   worship   of 
wealth  is  not  the  goal  of  intelligent 
or    composed    living.     The    higher 
ideals  of  religion,  spirituality,  crea- 
tive ability,  modesty,  and  intellectu- 
ality all  suffer  because  of  such  false 
worship.     If  people  could  cultivate 
contentment  with  what  they  could 
afford  and  relinquish  the  desire  for 
the  material  things  of  life  which  are 
beyond  their  means,  there  would  be 
less  poverty.    Certain  commodities, 
such  as  an  automobile  to  a  physician, 
are  necessities,  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  luxuries.     If  a  luxury  is 
justified  by  the  income,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  it  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  expense  account.    At  least 
peace  of  mind  and  more  money  for 
bread  and  butter  will  follow,  even 
though  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  luxury  is  given  up.  Effective 
production  in  goods  and  services  is 
the  goal  which  should  be  sought; 
and  that  standard  of  living  which 
gives  the  largest  margin  of  produc- 
tion over  consumption  is  the  efficient 
standard  for  both  the  individual  and 
the  nation.    For  one  person  it  may 
mean  an  expensive  level  in  monetary 
value,  and  to  another  it  may  indicate 
very  small  expenditures.  Family  ex- 
penses should  contribute  to  the  most 
efficient  standard;  and  efficiency  in 
maintaining  one's  work  and  service 
to  mankind  is  the  criterion.    An  ex- 
travagant outlay  is  a  very  real  set- 
back to  many  households.     Goods 
and    services    of    enduring    value 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  transient 
values  through  lack  of  planning,  hap- 
hazard buying,  or  giving  in  to  mo- 
mentary enticements,   even   though 
one  might  happen  to  have  the  money 
for  such  in  hand. 

Relief  of  poverty  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which 
society  is  confronted.  It  requires 
scientific  study  and  administration. 
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Each  step  towards  the  elimination  of 
poverty  requires  widespread  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  causes  and  a 
higher  level  of  human  judgment  and 
accomplishment  than  now  exists. 
But  much  can  be  done  towards  the 
relief  and  the  prevention  of  poverty 
through  consistent  effort.  The  odd 
thing  about  relief  is  that  much  pov- 
erty is  the  direct  result  of  unwise 
though  well  intentioned  efforts  to 
relieve  its  suffering.  All  efforts  to 
help  those  in  need  should  be  preceded 
by  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
phases  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  relief.  There  are  three  points 
to  keep  in  mind  in  all  relief  work: 
how  to  relieve,  how  to  rehabilitate 
the  dependent,  and  how  to  prevent 
poverty.  Relief,  when  given,  should 
be  carefully  supervised,  and  it  should 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  granted.  Promiscuous  giving  is 
no  longer  considered  a  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  is  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
mutual  help  in  enabling  all  to  meet 
their  problems,  rather  than  the  dis- 
pensing of  charity  for  charity's  sake. 
Two  quotations  from  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  illustrate  this  belief : 
"Thou  shalt  not  be  idle ;  for  he  that 
is  idle  shall  not  eat  the  bread  nor 
wear  the  garments  of  the  laborer." 
(D.  and  C.  42:42)  "Let  every  man 
be  diligent  in  all  things.  And  the 
idler  shall  not  have  place  in  the 
Church  except  he  repents  and  mends 
his  ways."    (D.  and  C.  75  :29) 

There  are  those  who  would  escape 
from  social  problems  by  resorting  to 
new  and  untried,  or  radical  forms  of 
government,  such  as  the  communists 
advocate.  Such  an  approach  should 
be  offset  by  the  following  statement 
issued  by  the  First  Presidency: 
"Communism  is  not  a  political  party 
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nor  a  political  plan  under  the  consti- 
tution ;  it  is  a  system  of  government 
that  is  the  opposite  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  our  constitution 
before  communism  could  be  set  up 
in  the  United  States.  Since  com- 
munism, established,  would  destroy 
our  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  support  communism  is 
treasonable." 

The  problem  of  poverty  requires 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  human  welfare  if  the 
ideal  of  helping  those  who  are  cap- 
able of  self-respect  to  achieve  it  is 
to  be  realized.  Its  relief  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  problem.  Sympathy 
for  the  poverty-stricken  should  be 
saved  for  those  who  deserve  it  ac- 
cording to  the  best  understanding  of 
this  unfortunate  state. 

Activities 

1.  Evaluate  the  causes  of  financial 
difficulty  in  your  own  environment 
and  determine  how  far  an  improper 
standard  of  living  has  contributed  to 
the  situation.  This  activity  may  be 
pursued  as  a  community  problem  or 
as  an  individual  one. 

2.  Make  a  model  budget  which 
would  lead  to  your  own  financial  se- 
curity. 

3.  Through  an  interview  with 
your  bishop  and  the  nearest  govern- 
mental relief  agent,  determine  the 
approximate  number  of  people  on 
relief  in  your  vicinity.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  are  due  to  per- 
sonal causes,  and  what  proportion 
are  due  to  the  present  economic 
conditions  ? 


CHILD  GUIDANCE 

Lesson  2 
Can  Mothers  Learn  More  About  Training  Their  Children? 

A  COMMON       misconception  training  childern  are  of  human  in- 
held  by  parents  is  that  they  vention,  we  should  not  expect  them 
do  not  have  to  learn  how  to  to  be  more  sound  than  human  judg- 
bring  up  their  children,  just  as  they  ment. 

must  learn  good  manners,  the  use  of  Now  that  modern  psychology  has 
the  mother  tongue,  or  the  prepara-  shown  that  adults  of  middle  age  are 
tion  of  a  good  meal.  They  often  almost  as  capable  of  learning  new 
imagine  that  Nature  "takes  care"  of  subject  matter  as  their  high  school 
the  rearing  of  children  just  as  it  children  are,  parents  need  have  no 
does  of  begetting  them.  In  the  repro-  fear  that  they  cannot  learn  the  neces- 
ductive  cycle  of  insects  and  some  sary  facts  to  become  artists  at  rear- 
other  very  simple  forms  of  life,  each  ing  their  families.  Parents  are  slow 
step  in  rearing  the  young  seems  to  to  improve  their  methods  because 
be  definitely  fixed  by  "instinct".  they  lack  the  desire  to  learn.  Mature 
There  is  very  little  evidence  that  people  have  been  known  to  increase 
these  simple  forms  of  life  learn  much  their  rate  of  reading  a  hundred  per 
about  the  business  of  being  mothers,  cent  by  simply  persistenly  trying 
The  case  of  the  human  family  pre-  to  read  faster.  The  quality  of  hand- 
sents  a  strikingly  different  picture,  writing  can  likewise  be  improved,  if 
The  modern  mother's  education  be-  there  is  a  need  for  it.  In  most  of  our 
gins  long  before  the  child  is  born :  learned  activities,  we  are  apt  to  learn 
she  learns  much  about  proper  diets,  only  enough  to  "get  by".  Parents 
calories  and  vitamins.  After  the  in  training  their  children  usually  do 
child  is  born,  she  may  learn  many  likewise. 

details  of  how  the  baby  should  be  Many  mothers  are  excellent  prac- 
bathed,  fed,  and  clothed.  In  fact  tical  psychologists  in  the  sense  that 
she  learns  to  love  this  squirming  they  understand  the  nature  of  chil- 
mass  of  life,  her  own  child.  The  dren  so  intimately  that  they  form  the 
more  she  cares  for  it,  the  more  she  personality  of  the  child  as  beautifully 
loves  it.  Before  long,  the  baby  be-  as  the  sculptor  models  his  subject, 
comes  more  than  just  a  baby :  it  be-  However,  by  the  help  of  science 
comes  a  person  for  whom  the  mother  (which  is  simply  more  refined  corn- 
begins  to  plan  for  satisfying  feelings  mon  sense),  most  mothers  could  inl- 
and attitudes.  But  much  of  this  prove  their  skill  in  child  care  and 
fondness  is  acquired  through  the  thereby  avoid  many  defects  in  their 
intimate  contact  between  the  mother  children's  personalities  which  might 
and  the  baby.  linger  as  handicaps  throughout  adult- 
Mothers  do  not  have  inborn  ideas  hood.  We  are  taught  through  mod- 
about  the  details  of  training  their  ern  revelation  to  seek  "diligently  and 
children.  They  probably  for  the  most  teach  one  another  words  of  wisdom ; 
part  learn  their  methods  so  far  as  yea,  seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books 
they  are  at  all  definite,  from  their  words  of  wisdom ;  seek  learning, 
parents,  grandparents,  and  nurse-  even  by  study  and  also  by  faith," 
maids.     Inasmuch   as   ideas   about  and  in  another  connection  to  "study 
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and  learn,  and  become  acquainted  stated.  Each  child  must  be  regarded 

with  all  good  books,  and  with  Ian-  as  unique  and  as  requiring  individual 

guages,  tongues,  and  people."    (D.  treatment.     In  the  fourteen  lessons 

&  C.  88:118;  90:15.)     The  Lord  to  follow,  no  pretense  will  be  made 

probably  reveals  to  us  only  those  at  answering  all  questions  about  the 

things  that  we  cannot  learn  through  psychological  care  of  children.  Much 

the  ordinary  means  of  study  and  in-  will   be   accomplished,   however,   if 

vestigation.  certain  general  attitudes,  principles, 

The  managers  of  famous  race  and  practices  are  taught  concerning 
horses,  hunting  dogs,  and  prize  s?me  of  *he  most  frequently  occur- 
fighters  know  that  heredity  without  rmS  problems, 
proper  training  rarely  makes  a  cham-  In  the  first  place,  we  should  learn 
pion.  The  arts  of  training  sporting  something  about  heredity  and  train- 
animals  are  highly  developed.  But  ing  and  how  they  interact  in  the 
in  too  many  cases  the  much  more  development  of  the  child.  Methods 
important  task  of  training  children  of  training  are  frequently  seriously 
is  extremely  thoughtless.  Burbank,  warped  by  wrong  ideas  as  to  how 
the  great  experimenter  who  has  pro-  these  two  classes  of  influences  affect 
duced  so  many  new  varieties  of  the  personality  of  the  child.  We 
plants,  once  said,  "If  we  had  paid  no  should  know,  also,  something  of  the 
more  attention  to  our  plants  than  we  problem  of  how  fears  grow  in  chil- 
have  to  our  children,  we  would  now  dren,  what  their  effect  is  on  the  per- 
be  living  in  a  jungle  of  weeds."  sonality  when  they  persist,  and  how 
Little  do  we  realize  the  permanence  they  can  be  overcome.  Likewise, 
of  some  of  the  scars  left  in  the  per-  anger  constitutes  an  important  prob- 
sonality  of  the  child  because  of  our  lem  for  parents.  What  conditions 
poor  methods.  In  fact,  we  might  make  for  anger  outbursts  ?  Why  do 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  most  of  the  children  throw  temper  tantrums  ? 
behavior  difficulties  of  children  are  How  can  they  be  overcome  ? 
the  outcome  of  lack  of  understanding  Qne  of  the  most  common  practical 
by  the  parents.  problems   parents   have   is   how  to 

If  parents  would  realize  how  many  administer     rewards    and    punish- 

failures  in  adult  life  have  their  roots  ments.     What  are  the  dangers  of 

in  poor  management  during  child-  whipping  ?    How  shall  we  know  how 

hood,  how  many  marriages  are  un-  to  give  praise?    Emphasis  will  be 

happy  because  the  partners  were  not  placed  on  the  importance  of  good 

taught  as  children  to  live  coopera-  relationships  between  the  parent  and 

tively   with   others,    or   how   many  child  which  is  necessary  for  good  dis- 

adults  enter  mental  hospitals  partly  cipline.  What  are  some  of  the  causes 

because  their  parents  did  not  under-  of   persistent   bad   feeling  between 

stand  them  when  they  were  children  parents  and  their  children  ?    What 

— then  the  parents  would  more  near-  happens  to  the  personality  of   the 

ly  realize  the  importance  of  making  child  when  he  breaks  faith  with  his 

enlightened   child   management   the  mother? 

noblest  and  most  painstaking  busi-  One  of  the  most  difficult  adjust- 

ness  in  life.  ments  children  are  required  to  make 

The  proper  management  of  chil-  is  that  involving  sex.     In  no  field 

dren  is  an  art  which  is  so  complex  of  child  training  has  there  been  more 

that  precise  rules  cannot  always  be  bungling  than   in   sex   instruction. 
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Under  this  topic,  we  shall  try  to  sible  only  through  improving  the 
learn  how  children's  questions  may  habits  of  the  parents.  Child  guid- 
be  answered,  and  what  can  be  done  ance  begins  with  correcting  the 
to  direct  sex  interest  into  wholesome  faults  of  the  parents.  This  is  mani- 
activity.  festly  a  most  difficult  task.  How- 
Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  ever,  progress  is  possible  if  parents 
reasons  children  tell  lies,  with  parti-  can  be  given  the  "will  to  learn" 
cular  emphasis  on  how  parents  un-  through  being  made  to  sense  their 
knowingly  make  their  children  lie.  responsibility  as  the  real  moulders 
With  a  better  understanding  of  what  of  character. 

is  back  of   children's  lies,   parents  „     ,7         ~      ~. 

u     \a  u    •        u  4.4.           :J      *       *  Problems  For  Discussion 
should  be  m  a  better  position  to  set 

up  the  conditions  that  promote  truth-  1 .  What  do  you  consider  is  the 

fulness  for  its  own  sake.  Something  true  place  of  special  training  in  child 

will  be  said  also  about  the  orderly  care?    Show  how  scientific  knowl- 

stages  of   social  development,  how  edge  of  child  nature  is  not  an  ade- 

children  can  be  prevented  from  de-  quate  substitute  for  a  mother's  lov- 

veloping   mistaken   ideas   of   them-  ing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 

selves,   what  can  be  done   for  the  child. 

child  who  feels  inferior,  how  the  2.  State  your  opinion  on  the  rela- 
child  who  feels  superior  should  be  tive  importance  of  some  profession- 
treated,  al  knowledge  about  training  children 

Because  in  adolescence  we  reap  compared  with  what  is  known  about 
the  results  of  mistakes  in  childhood  training  animals, 
training,  space  will  be  devoted  to  3.  In  the  light  of  modern  revela- 
describing  some  of  the  special  con-  tion,  what  do  you  consider  is  the  ob- 
flicts  of  this  period  of  life.  When  ligation  of  Latter-day  Saint  mothers 
does  a  person  become  psychologically  to  study  subject  matter  other  than 
mature  or  truly  grown  up  ?  What  the  scriptures  ?  How  does  this  relate 
can  parents  do  to  make  psychological  to  her  mission  of  parenthood?  (Doc. 
weaning  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  and  Cov.  88:118.) 
themselves  and  for  the  adolescent?  4.  Compare  the  amount  of  learn- 
How  do  projected  ambitions  of  par-  ing  involved  in  being  a  successful 
ents  make  weaning  difficult  ?  What  human  mother  with  the  learning  re- 
difficulties  result  from  failure  to  quired  for  the  mother  robin  to 
grow  up?  successfully  rear  her  young.    State 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  give  a  few  facts  about  caring  for  your 

some  kind  of  answer  to  these  and  children  you  feel  certain  you  have 

some  further  questions  of  more  gen-  learned.    Mention  any  elements  in 

eral  scope.  your  work  as  mother  you  think  came 

Better  habits  in. children  are  pos-  to  you  without  learning. 


^t^C^V^V^^C^V^^^V^V^V^V^^^V^V^^t^V^V^^^V^V^^C^V^^t^V^V^JC^H. 


T17'E  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  others  and 
what  they  have  done  for  us  and  mean  in  our  life. 
Happiness  does  not  consist  of  what  we  have  but  what  we  are, — Not 
in  our  possessions,  but  in  our  attitude  toward  them. — Laura  Lim. 


Points  of  View 

By  Eva  Wangsgard 

EVERYBODY  is  alright  from  ogre  from  a  fairy  tale.     When  the 

his  own  point  of  view,"  was  a  argument  had  progressed  far  enough 

statement  my  father  often  used  to  become  annoying  to  the  middle 

in  explaining  some  action  we  could  child  he  said,  "Which  one  are  you 

not  understand.    It  is,  of  course,  as  discussing?" 

true  as  most  generalities  and  ex-         They  pointed  it  out  to  him,  each 

plains  much  that  is  difficult  to  com-  explaining  the  merits  of  his,  or  her, 

prehend.     If  people  in  a  misunder-  point  of  view.    "Oh,"  laughed  Eldo, 

standing  would  endeavor  to  get  the  "that  is  my  monkey.     See  here  are 

opponent's  point  of  view,  the  diffi-  his  arms  clinging  to  the  limb.  Here's 

culty  would  be  very  easily  cleared  his  tail.    Here's  his  funny  face." 
up.    That  is  another  principle  which         They  could  all  see  the  monkey  and 

the  children  have  effectively  proved  were  very  much  amused  by  him.    I 

for  me.    It  began  this  way :  thought,   "How  much  like  experi- 

For  many  years  we  left  the  town-  ences  in  real  life  that  is !"     Those 

house  each  June  and  moved  into  a  are,  perhaps,  the  three  commonest 

little  old  log  cabin  in  the  valley  for  points  of  view.     Let  us  say  worry 

the  summer  months.    This  cabin  was  is  the  ogre  among  grown-up  points 

more  than  sixty  years  old,  made  of  of  view,  beauty,  or  seeing  the  bless- 

logs  squared  by  the  broad  ax.  There  ing  in  disguise,  is  the  beautiful  lady, 

was,  attached  at  the  rear,  a  lean-to  and  a  sense  of  humor  is  the  monkey, 

of  rough  hewn  timber.    Water  and  How  many  near  tragedies  could  be 

other  weathering  agents  had  stained  averted  if  the  victim  just  could  see 

the  grains  in  varying  tints  of  brown,  the  funny  side,  the  monkey  in  the 

making  pictures  more  or  less  distinct  tree,  as  it  were, 
as  the  frost  pictures  used  to  be  on         After  that,  when  an  argument  en- 

the  old  farmhouse  windows  where  I  sued  among  our  flock,  I  often  said, 

was  reared.  "Look  more  closely.     Isn't  there  a 

It  was  the  children's  habit,  when  monkey  hidden  somewhere?"  There 

they  were  ill  or  just  resting  from  usually  is,  you  know.     It  is  usually 

more  active  play,  to  lie  on  the  screen  easier  to  see  the  funny  side  of  any 

porch  bed  and  point  out  these  pic-  disagreeable  occurrence  than  to  see 

tures  and  comment  on  them.     One  the  blessing  in  disguise.     Either  of 

day  an  intense  dispute  arose  between  them  will  slay  the  ogre,  worry,  easily, 

two  of  them  regarding  a  large  dark  When  we  differ  with  some  friend, 

brown  stain.    The  girl  insisted  that  next  time,  let  us  try  to  see  his  point 

it  resembled  a  beautiful  lady  as  you  of  view  and,  perhaps,  then  we  will 

have  heard  people  insist  that  they  see  agree  with  him ;  or  failing  that,  per- 

a  lady  m  the  moon  to  one  who  can-  haps,  we  can  both  see  the  monkey 

not.     The  boy  could  see  only  a  big  in  the  tree  somewhere." 
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THE  FAITHFUL  CLOCK 

By  Ella  J.  Coulam 

I  have  a  faithful  household  friend, 
Who  serves  me  loyally — 

He  counts  out  all  the  moments 
And  prods  me  endlessly. 

When  I  am  late,  he  rouses  me 
And  urges  me  to  hurry; 

But  for  him,  my  reluctant  feet 
Would  cause  me  grief  and  worry. 

When  I  return  again  at  night 
And  hasten  to  unlock, 

The  first  to  greet  me  at  the  door 
Is  the  tick  of  my  faithful  clock. 


Happiness  Through  Service 

Your  Church  University  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the  high- 
est happiness  comes  from  efficient  and  faithful  service.  Therefore 
training  for  making  a  livelihood  goes  hand  in  hand  with  spiritual  de- 
velopment: The  aim  is  to  develop  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve 
greatly. 

WELL-ROUNDED  EDUCATION 

1600  courses  in  34  departments 

Colleges  of  Applied  Science,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Commerce, 
Education,  and  Fine  Arts*     Graduate  SchooL 

REGISTRATION  FOR  62nd  YEAR 
September  25,  26,  28 

Write  for  Catalog 

Brigham  Young  University 

PROVO,  UTAH 
"Scholarship — Spirituality — Character" 
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/IKDtl 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 

SALT  LAKES 

PREMIER  MILK 

PHONE 

ARDEN      DAIRY 

WASATCH  80 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and 

Women — Children's  Clothing 

A  Specialty 

Prompt  and  Careful  Attention 

to   Mail,   Telephone    and 

Telegraph   Orders 

Temple  and 
Burial  Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 

GENERAL  BOARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY 

■ 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Telephone  Wasatch  3286 
29   Bishop's  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


L.      D.      S.       GARMENTS,        CUTLER        VALUES 

No.     68.  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton,  Old  Style  85c— New  Style $  .65 

No.  500.  Super  Non-run  Rayon,   Short  Sleeves  and  Knee  Length 1.10 

No.     70.  Lt.  Wt.  Fine  Combed  Cotton 1.00 

No.     73.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  Silk  Stripe,  Ladies'  New  Style  Only  1.25 

No.     64.  Med.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  125 

No.     62.  Hvy.  Wt.  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton  1.60 

No.     56.  Extra  Hvy.  Wt.  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton  1-98 

No.     82.  33    1-3%    Wool   „ 3.15 

No.     70.  10%   Wool   Silk   Stripe  2.25 

Please  state  if  for  men  or  women,  and  if         S^'~*\  T   TT^  T       1  "^  J 

old  or   new   styles   are   wanted ;   also   state 

bust,  height  and  weight  of  person.  Marking 

10c.     Postage  prepaid.     20%   extra   for  48  ^     . 

and  over.     Visit  our  smart  new  men's  shop  ^""^  6b  £>°-  Jyiam  OT" 

when    in    Salt    Lake.      Headquarters    for  Est.    1877 

missionaries.  Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 


No. 


L.  D.  S.     GARMENTS 

Good  grade  and  well  made.     Garments  that  satisfy,  when  ordering,  state  size, 
new  or  old  style,  and  if  for  man  or  lady.     Postage  prepaid. 


No. 


144.  Light   weight    cotton,    New  No.  908. 

or  Old  Style $1.00 

33.  Spring  Needle.  Lt.  Wt.  Cot.  No.  472. 

New  or  Old  Style 1.25 

No.  205.  Fine  rib.  Med.  Weight,  New  No.  609. 

or  Old  Style  1.35 

No.  405.  Run    resist    rayon,    New   or  No.  758. 

Old  Style  _ 1.35 

No.  464.  Rib.   Knit,   Med.   Wt.,   New  No.  493. 

and  Old  Style  1.00 


Marking  10c  _ 

142  WEST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST 


BARTON  &  CO 


Heavy   Weight  Cotton  Ecru 

Old  or  New  Style  $1.76 

Elastic  Knit,  Light  Weight, 

New  Style  Only - 75 

Run    resist    rayon,    Ladies' 

New    Style    Only 90 

Ecru  or  White,  Med.  Heavy 
Old  and  Men's  New  Style....  1.65 
Light   Wt.  Cot.,  New  Style 
Only    65 

Established    in 

Utah  45  Years 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 
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Well,  Isn't  It  Worth  It? 


A  few  pennies  a  day  is 
all  it  costs  for  this  su- 
perior 

ELECTRIC 

WATER 

HEATING 

METHOD 

ZZ?   Come  in  and  let  us  tell  you 

. ^T  about  it 

*p  ■  ■•  — * 

'  UTAH  POWER 

&  LIGHT  CO. 


L.  D.  S.  Garment  Our  Specialty 

We   carry  a   complete  line  in   old   and   new   styles.      The  following   numbers   will 
interest  you. 


60 


No. 


No. 


80 


No.     1.  Ladies'  Ribbed  New  Style ! 

No.  2.  New  Style  ribbed  lgt.  wgt. 
combed  cotton,  an  excellent 
Ladies'  number  

3.  Old  or  New  Style  ribbed  lgt. 
wgt.  cotton,  our  standard 
garment    1.00 

4.  Ribbed  med.  wgt.  cotton, 
bleached.  Our  all  season 
number.  Men's  new  or  old 
style  1.45 

No.     5.  Ribbed  hvy.  wgt.  unbleached 


Our    double    back 
Men's   new  or  old 


cotton. 

number. 

style     1.50 

No.  6.  Light  weight  garment,  La- 
dies' new  style  1.00 

No.     7.  Ladies'    Rayon    in    4    grades, 

$.80,   $1.00   1.50 

No.     8.  Men's    Rayon,    in    2    grades, 

$1.25    1.50 

No.  9.  Old  or  New  Style  10%  Wool  1.95 
No.  10.  Heavy,  part  wool,  old  or  new 

style    2.75 


During  Conference  week  we  will  mark  the  garments  you  buy  of  us  free  of  charge. 
Make  our  store  your  headquarters.    Nearest  store  in  town  to  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 

See  our  Virgin   Wool   Blankets,   Men's   Suits  and   Top-Coats,   Ladies'   Dresses   and 
Suits.     Factory  to  you. 

Keep  this  Magazine  with  our  adv.  for  reference. 

Original  Utah  Woolen  Mills 

24  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

One-Half  Block  South  of  Tabernacle  South  Gate 
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L  D.  S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


INDUSTRY 
OFFERS  YOU... 

Employment— 
financial  independence — 
responsibility — 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Business  training  will  qualify 

you  for  the  better  positions. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

L.  0.  S.  Business  College 

70  North  Main       Salt  Lake  City 
Wasatch  1812 


You  Get 

Double 

Value— 


from  your  subscription  to  the 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE 
and  other  Church  publications, 
when  you  preserve  your  maga- 
zines in  permanently  bound  vol- 
umes. Send  your  back  numbers 
to  us  now! 

During  Sept. 

We  wilL  return  them  to  you 
postpaid  .attractively  and  dur- 
ably bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold. 

Relief  Society  Magazine $1.50 

Instructor  1.50 

Improvement  Era  2.00 

Children's  Friend  2.00 

per  volume 


THE  DESERET 
NEWS  PRESS 

"PIONEER   PRINTERS   AND 
BINDERS    OF    THE    WEST" 

29  Richards  Street 

Salt  Lake   City,   Utah 
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Should  Mothers  Plan 

the  Life  Insurance  Program? 

Usually  it's  the  father's  life  which  is  insured  to  protect 
mother  and  the  children,  but,  after  all,  isn't  it  a  mother's 
duty  to  see  that  an  adequate  insurance  program  is  properly 
planned  and  the  policies  kept  in  force?  It's  the  mothers 
and  children  who  are  most  vitally  concerned,  for  isn't  most 
life  insurance  bought  for  their  benefit? 

Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Company  will  help  any  mother, 
or  father,  plan  a  scientific  insurance  program — without  cost 
or  obligation.     Mothers — call  on  us  for  our  help. 

If  it's  a  Beneficial  Policy  it's  the  best  insurance  you  can  buy. 


Home  Office- 


Beneficial  Life  Bldg. — Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Heber  J.  Grant.  President 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

From  Factory  To  You — We  Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders 


No.  88.  Lt.  Weight  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New  Style  $  .65 

No.  89.  Med.  Wt.  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New  Style  1.10 

No.  80.  Heavy     Wt.     Men's     Double 

Back    1.45 

No.  81.  Heavy  Wt.  Old  Style,  Double 

Back    1.50 

No.  86.  Extra  Fine  Rayon  and  Double 
Combed  Yarn.  Ladies'  New 
Style  Only    1.25 


No.  87.  Lt.  Wt.  Old  and  New  Styles..$  .85 

No.  84.  Med.     Lt.     Wt.     Men's     and 

Ladies'  New  Style  85 

No.  85.  Very  Special  Non-Run- 
Rayon,  Men's  and  Ladies' 
New  Style  Only  1.10 

No.  83.  Extra  Fine  Silk-Rayon 
Double  Combed  Yarn.  Better 
Than  Part  Wool.  This  Comes 
in  Winter  Weight  Men's  New 
Style   1.65 

Short  Sleeves,  Ankle  Length 


We  Mark  Garments  For  10c 

We  Charge  10%    Extra  For  Extra   Sizes.        Please  Specify  When  Ordering  Your  Bust. 

We  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United        Trunk  and  Length,  Whether  New  or  Old 

States.  Style,  and  if  Men's  or  Ladies'. 

THIS  IS  ALSO  THE  PLACE  TO  OUTFIT  THE  MISSIONARY  WITH  ONE  OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS  RAMBOULLETTE  SUITS 


This  is  one  of  our  Specials 
Our  Famous 
Ramboullette 
Serge. 
Single  or 
Double  Breast.      Extra   Pants,    $4.00 


oi  our  specials 

$18.75 


WE    HAVE    A    LARGE    ASSORT- 
MENT OF  HEAVY  WORSTEDS  AT 


$21.75 


Extra 
Pants,  $4.00 


WE  ALWAYS  GIVE  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  MISSIONARY 


14  SOUTH  MAIN, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Two  Thousand  Workers 

In  our  plant  and  distributing  services,  approximately  2000 
people  are  regularly  employed.  With  their  families,  a  total 
of  8000  to  10,000  individuals  obtain  their  livelihood  from  this 
company's  activities. 

Such  an  important  contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
this  region  is  made  possible  by  the  splendid  support  extended 
by  intermountain  motorists  in  using  these  well-known  and 
well-liked  products. 


UTAH  OIL  REFINING  CO. 

Hundreds  of  Service  Stations  and  Dealers  in  Utah  and  Idaho 

Distributors  of  Atlas  Tires,  Batteries,  Accessories  .  .  .  and  Stanolind 

Products 
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BUY  A  RESERVE 


The  price  of  canned  corn,  wax  beans, 
green  beans,  and  peas  will  advance  soon. 
We  want  every  one  of  our  customers  to 

lay  in  a  reasonable  supply  at  our  present  low  prices.     Buy  now  by  the  case.     It  will 

save  you  money. 


CLP.  SttAGGS 


fOOD 


Efficient  Service 

System 


"A  SURETY  OP  PURITY' 


STORES 


Service 
Above 


SALT 
LAKE 


PROVO 


OGDEN 


PRICE 


PAYSON 


MANTI 


DESEHET    MORTUARY    CO. 


1st  South  at  3rd  East^l7th  South  at  5th  East 
South  Temple  at  2nd  East 


We  Give  and  Redeem   jftflfl  Discount  Stamps. 
"We  Feature"  Utah  Grown— Utah  Packed  Food  Products 
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Books  YOU  Should  Have 

Offered  at  a  Special  Price  During  Conference  Only 

By  special  authorization,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  the  Deseret  Book  Company  offers 
Roberts'  SIX-VOLUME  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount.     The  regular  price  of  the  set  is  $30.00. 

The  "cash  and  carry"  price  from  September  26  to  October  5  only  is 

$25.00 
WHAT  IT  IS 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  covers  every  essential  detail'  of 
the  origin,  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Church  from  its  organization  until  the  Cen- 
tennial Conference  on  April  6,  1930.  It  is  the  thrilling  account  of  one  hundred  years 
of  Mormon  progress. 

80  illustrations — large,  readable  type — high  quality  paper. 

This  set  of  books  belong  in  your  library.  It  is  valuable  for  reference  purposes  as  well 
as  for  its  compelling  interest.  But  remember,  the  special  offer  closes  Monday,  October 
5.  Mail  orders  will  be  accepted  until  that  date,  BUT  NO  LATER.  Send  us  your 
order  now.  If  you  want  us  to  pack  and  ship  the  books  to  you,  include  $1.50  extra 
for  packing  and  postage. 

There  will  be  other  Conference  specials  which  will  be  worthwhile — 
come  in  and  see  them. 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 


44  East  South  Temple 


Salt  Lake  City 


TEMPLE  BRAND  L.  D.  S. 

GARMENTS 

36   years  experience  insures  quality   and   gires  you   underwear   at   reasonable   prices. 
REMEMBER — We  pay  Postage  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 

ANNOUNCING! 

A    NEW    GARMENT   FOR   WOMEN— No    Buttons— Completely    Closed    with    CLASP 
FASTENERS    on    Shoulder    and   LEG — Providing    a    comfortable,    neat    fitting    under- 
garment—YOU  WILL  LIKE  THEM. 

No,  777 — Run  Resist  Rayon — $1.25  Suit 
No.  888 — Superfine  Bemberg,  Like  Silk — $1.50  Suit 
No.  Regular   Style  For   Women  No.  For  Men 

703  Flat  Weave   Spring  Needle 98        620  Medium   Lt.  Wt.   Double  Back 98 

750  Non-Run    Rayon    __ __ 1.00        610  Light  Weight  Spring  Needle 1.10 

719  Ribbed    Med.    Light    Wt.    Cotton  1.10        602  Extra  Fine  Quality  Lisle 1.25 

762  Non-Run  Rayon 1.15        614  Medium  Weight  Extra  Quality....  1.25 

792  Fine  Quality  Cotton  Lisle  1.25        664  Med.  Heavy  Wt.  Cot.  Dble.  Back  1.50 

734  Non-Run   Super   Bemberg   Silk....  1.25         634  Non-Run  Super  Bemberg:  Silk 1.35 

760  Silk  and  Wool  Medium  Weight....  1.95        660  Silk  and  Wool  Medium  Weight....  1.95 

Garments  Marked  Upon  Request.     10c  Per  Pair  Extra 

20%  Extra  Charge  for  Sizes  Over  48 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old  Style  and  if  for  Man  or  Woman.     Also  state  if  long 

or  short  sleeve,   short  or  long  legs  are  wanted.     Give  accurate  Bust  Measurements. 

Height  and  Weight.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

42    So.    Main    St.,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah— OLDEST    KNITTING    STORE    IN    UTAH 
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FISHER'S 


fp 


BREAD 

is  your  best  all-round  food.  It  contains 
proteins  as  well  as  carbohydrates.  Then, 
too,  it  goes  extremely  well  with  nearly 
all  other  foods. 

Serve 

FISHER'S  VITAMIN  "D" 
BREAD 

Product  of 

AMERICAN   LADY   BAKING 

COMPANY 

"The  Big  Home-owned  Bakery" 


ARDE1 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 

SALT  LAKES 

PREMIER  MILK 

PHONE 

ARDEN     DAIRY 

WASATCH  80 


/Hit  rr**i/  JEgtundr*/ 

"MORE   LEISURE   HOURS   FOR   WOMEN" 

SEND  US  YOUR  BLANKETS  AND  QUILTS 

so  they  will  be  soft  and  warm  for  winter 
They  are  washed  in 

"RAIN  SOFT  ARTESIAN  WATER" 

PHONE— HY.  612— MURRAY  213 
BINGHAM  213  AMERICAN  FORK  213 


UTAH'S  M^^        FAVORITE 

HOUSEHOLD    M$£$>jtWS>  FUEL 


BLUE  BLAZE  COAL  COMPANY 

1111   Walker  Bank  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE  GIFT  DIVINE 

By  Adeline  Rasmus  sen  Ensign 

God  gave  to  man  a  precious  gift, 

And  then  was  heard  to  say, 
"If  you  will  rightly  use  this  gift 

'Twill  ease  your  cares  each  day. 

"It  has  the  power  to  calm  the  mind, 

To  soothe  the  aching  heart, 
And  now  to  you  this  gift  divine 

I  lovingly  impart/' 

So  man  first  took  the  hunter's  bow 
And  plucked  the  string  with  care, 

He  heard  a  faint  but  pleasing  sound — 
Lo — melody  was  there. 

Then  man  praised  God  in  true  delight, 

He  sang  in  chorus  strong, 
And  angels  hearing  joined  in  praise, — 

The  miracle  of  song. 

And  now  though  long  have  been  the  years 
Since  first  this  gift  was  given, 

Enriched  by  song,  the  soul  of  man 
Is  kept  in  tune  with  heaven. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

HpHE  picture  of  the  Juniper  Tree  twisted  and  gnarled — its  branches 
on  the  cover  is  located  in  Logan  having  the  appearance  of  huge  ropes. 
Canyon,  Utah,  and  is  considered  by  The  tree  is  still  living  and  is  lodged 
scientists  to  be  3,500  years  old.  It  between  two  huge  cliffs — the  roots 
is  reached  by  a  hike  of  two  hours  having  spilt  the  rock  formation  sur- 
f  rom  the  main  canyon  highway.  In  rounding  it.  This  picture  was  paint- 
its  persistent  effort  to  live  through-  ed  by  Joseph  A.  F.  Everett  of  Salt 
out  these  many  years  it  has  become  Lake  City. 


COLUMBINE 


Photo  by  W.  D.  Green 
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When  To  Begin 

By  Mabel  S.  Harmer 

A    NOTED    psychologist    was  years  previously.     To  do  so  might 

once    asked    by    a    fluttery  prove  very  costly  but  no  more  so 

young    mother,     "How    old  than  to  usher  him  into  adult  life 

should  my  child  be  before  I  begin  without  previous  guidance, 
training  her  ?"    He  in  turn  inquired, 

"How  old  is  the  child  ?"  When  the  A  LL  along  the  line  we  must  build 
mother  answered  that  her  little  girl  in  the  child  habits  of  responsi- 
was  three  years  old  he  replied,  bility,  self-control  and  co-operation 
"Madam,  you  are  already  three  years  and  the  earlier  such  habits  are  begun 
too  late."  He  was  quite  right.  Chil-  and  cultivated  the  more  usefully  they 
dren  must  be  trained  from  the  very  will  operate  when  needed.  Children 
cradle  if  they  are  to  grow  into  the  must  be  taught  how  to  handle  money 
kind  of  men  and  women  that  we  can  by  being  given  a  small  but  definite 
be  proud  of.  amount  to  spend  while  very  young. 
In  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  They  must  be  taught  to  do  simple 
his  very  helplessness  is  so  appealing  tasks  about  the  house  and  learn  the 
that  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  give  value  of  moral  laws, 
in  to  his  whims  and  caprices  and  do  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wrong 
things  for  him  that  he  might  very  thing  is  often  the  easy  thing  to  do. 
well  be  doing  for  himself.  A  pleasure  Perhaps  eight-year-old  Molly  is 
which  must  be  curbed,  however,  if  given  the  task  of  making  her  own 
both  the  child  and  his  mother  are  not  bed  and  drying  the  dishes.  For  a 
to  pay  the  well  known  piper  later  on.  long  time  the  bed  will  very  likely 
As  the  years  go  on  and  responsib'il-  look  exceedingly  lumpy  and  mother 
ities  should  be  added  gradually  the  will  be  somewhat  embarrassed  if  a 
tendency  is  to  postpone  the  day  when  chance  visitor  happens  to  see  it. 
Paul  or  Mary  will  be  grown  up.  One  Dishes  in  very  young  hands  are  f  re- 
cannot  expect  a  child  who  has  been  quently  broken  and  dishes  cost 
shielded  for  the  first  part  of  his  life  money.  Besides  all  this  it  often  takes 
to  suddenly  assume  the  obligations  of  a  great  deal  more  energy  for  mother 
adult  life  and  do  so  successfully,  to  see  that  Molly  does  the  work  than 
The  banker  does  not  call  his  twenty  if  she  went  ahead  and  did  it  herself 
year  old  son  in  and  say,  "I  am  going  but  she  must  put  up  with  all  of  these 
to  hand  over  the  business  to  you  inconveniences  if  Molly  is  ever  go- 
now,  my  boy.  Here  are  the  keys  to  ing  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  house 
the  vault.  Go  to  it,"  unless  he  has  when  she  grows  up. 
trained  him  in  the  work  for  many  The  most  unkind  thing  that  a  par- 
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ent  can  do  in  the  guise  of  love  is  to  to  do   so.     There   must'  be  a  step 

'spoil'  a  child.    Of  course  he  is  ador-  which  will  enable  him  to  reach  the 

able.    He  is  cunning  even  when  he  is  lavatory  easily  and  wash  cloths  and 

staging  a   little  tantrum   and  it   is  towels  hung  within  reach.     Hooks 

sometimes     extremely     difficult     to  hung   low  enough   so   that   he   can 

deny  him  things  he  wants  or  punish  reach  them  will  encourage  him  to 

him  for  his  misdeeds,  but  how  sad  keep  his  clothes  hung  up. 
it  is  to  see  a  child  robbed  of  the 

friendliness  and  companionship  of  JN  such  practical  matters  as  work- 
other  children  because  a  fond  parent  ing  at  household  tasks,  spending 
has  made  his  disposition  unbearable,  money  wisely  and  learning  manners 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  it  is  fairly  easy  to  shape  a  success- 

so  of  late,  that  a  grandmother  or  f  ul  course  of  training.  In  other  ways 

aunt  is  staying  in  the  home  who  in-  it   is   rather   difficult  to  know  just 

sists  on  making  the  children  "happy"  what  to   prepare  our  children   for 

at  whatever  cost  it  may  be  to  the  when  they  grow  up  since  no  one  is 

mother  or  the  child  itself.    Their  in-  certain  just  what  kind  of  a  world 

terest  and  pleasure  in  the  children  is  they  are  going  to  live  in  under  rap- 

a  more  or  less  temporary  thing.    It  idly  changing  conditions.    One  thing 

is  the  mother  who  has  the  responsi-  seems  to  be  certain  and  that  is  that 

bilitv  and  who  in  the  long  run  will  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  deal  more 

suffer  the  punishment  if   she  does  of  leisure.    Besides  additional  labor 

not  firmly  thwart  these  well  mean-  saving  devices  there  will  probably  be 

ing  but  erring  relatives.  a  shorter  working  day  and  a  shorter 

week  for  everyone.    Mothers  face  a 

'T*HE  natural  instinct  of  the  very  new  and  important  task  in  prepar- 

young  child  is  to  want  to  do  ing  their  children  to  use  this  leisure 

things  for  himself.    When  he  insists  time  to  their  advantage, 
upon    lacing    his    own    shoes    and 

mother  is  anxious  to  finish  dressing  (CHILDREN  need  not  grow  up  to 

him  and  get  back  to  her  household  think   that    all    their    pleasures 

tasks  it  seems  to  be  a  never  ending  should   be   expensive   ones.      They 

job.     It  is  essential,  however,  that  should  not  grow  up  expecting  to  be 

he  be  allowed  to  gain  these  first  les-  amused   during  all  their  hours   of 

sons  in  self-reliance  and  the  wise  leisure  by  forms  of  entertainment 

mother  will  allow  him  this  practice  that    develop    no    resources    within 

in  becoming  independent  no  matter  themselves   but   depend   exclusively 

at  what  cost  to  her  time  and  patience,  upon  outside  entertainment.  Amuse- 

If  the  child  is  curbed  in  these  early  ment  of  this  sort  quickly  palls.  The 
efforts  to  help  himself  he  will  soon  parent  who  is  alert  to  the  future 
lose  the  desire  to  do  so  and  allow  needs  of  her  children  will  make  the 
his  mother  to  wait  upon  him  as  much  home  environment  as  stimulating  and 
as  she  chooses.  Later  when  she  sud-  sympathetic  as  possible  to  the  nour- 
denly  decides  that  it  is  time  for  him  ishing  of  hobbies.  She  will  keep 
to  do  some  of  these  little  tasks  for  alive  the  child's  enjoyment  in  simple 
himself  she  may  be  much  annoyed  things.  Perhaps  one  of  the  good 
and  chagrined  because  he  shows  so  things  that  will  come  out  of  this  de- 
little  interest  in  the  process.  pression  is  that  we  are  having  to  go 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  if  a  back  to  more  simple  pleasures  and 

child  is  to  learn  to  help  himself  he  pastimes  for  our  happiness, 

must  have  the  facilities  with  which  Children  who  begin  while  young 
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to  develop  absorbing  interests  will  them  from  the  cradle  as  it  has  been 

not     need     exciting     entertainment  in  our  boys.  We  never  dreamed  that 

when  they  grow  older  but  will  be  able  it  would  be  necessary, 

to  find  it  in  their  own  efforts  and  in  Parents  are  sometimes  hurt  that 

the   things   of   their   own   creation,  their  boys  are  not  considered  quali- 

Children  who  grow  up  without  hav-  fied  to  go  upon  missions  or  perhaps 

ing  their  inner  resources  cultivated  be  called  to  positions  of  responsibil- 

need  to  find  artificial  ways  of  whil-  ity  in  the  church.     They  have  not 

ing  away  their  time.    They  develop  realized  that  in  order  to  successfully 

what  is  known  as  "grandstanditis."  preach  the  gospel  to  others  they  must 

They  must  have  movies,   radio  or  have  such  a  thorough  understanding 

anything  that  they  can  watch  and  of  it  and  a  testimony  as  can  only 

hear  rather  than  participate  in.  have  come  from  early  and  persistent 

They  should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  training, 

walk  in  the  woods,  learn  the  value  This  work  of  early  training  can 

of  beautiful  music,  sculpture  or  a  be    most    frightfully    discouraging, 

fine  play.    Their  lives  should  be  en-  After    years    of    impressing    upon 

riched  with  worthwhile  experiences  Johnny    the    necessity    of     saying 

so  that  they  can  learn  discrimination,  'please'  and  'thank  you'  he  will  still 

go  blissfully  on  his  way  without  say- 

COMETIMES    problems    arise  [ng  any  of  them  except  when  espe- 

which  we  could  not  have  foreseen  cially  reminded.    His  table  manners 

when  our  children  were  smaller  and  seem  to  be  those  of  a  young  outlaw 

consequently  we  are  called  upon  to  when  he  refuses  to  hold  his  table  im- 

cope  with  them  now  without  any  plements  properly,  puts  his  elbows 

previous    warning    or    preparation,  on  the  table  and  uses  his  thumb  as 

Such  a  one  is  the  current  problem  a  pusher.     The  reward  of  years  of 

of  the  young  girl  smoking.     Only  patient    training    comes,    however, 

ten    years    ago    a   member    of    the  when  he  is  invited  out  socially  and 

church  asked  a  representative  of  a  finds  that  he  has  absorbed  correct 

large  tobacco  concern  if   the  time  manners  unconsciously  and  need  not 

would  ever  come  when  they  would  be  embarrassed  about  the  right  thing 

advertise  for  the  patronage  of  the  to  do  at  the  right  time, 
woman  smoker.     The  man  replied 

that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  that  HPHE  teaching  of  correct  moral 
they  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  pro-  principles,  habits  that  make  for 
claim  the  woman  a  smoker  in  their  good  health  and  habits  of  industry 
advertising.  Alas!  that  he  should  must  be  begun  at  an  early  age  and 
have  been  so  mistaken.  It  was  only  adhered  to  so  unceasingly  that  a 
a  very  short  time  until  ads  appeared  mother  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
showing  the  young  woman  looking  throw  up  her  hands  in  despair  at  the 
on  approvingly  at  a  man  smoker,  whole  problem  if  she  didn't  realize 
Next  she  was  seen  with  the  cigarette  that  she  has  to  live  only  one  day  at 
in  her  own  fingers  and  now  the  most  a  time  and  that  she  is  rewarded 
subtle  means  of  advertising  is  used,  many,  many  times  over  when  she 
that  of  giving  the  testimonials  of  gives  to  the  world  an  upright,  in- 
socially  prominent  and  beautiful  dustrious  citizen.  A  satisfying  con- 
women,  fidence  in  the  child's  future  ad  just- 
It  is  possible  that  many  of  our  ment  and  a  well  earned  and  justi- 
girls  have  taken  to  smoking  because  fiable  pride  is  a  parent's  greatest 
resistance  has  not  been  built  up  in  achievement. 


Mrs.  Benson  Takes  a  Hand 

By  Ivy  Williams  Stone 
Religion  and  Horse  Sense 


SAMSON  BENSON  was  dead. 
The  news  caused  a  stir  of  re- 
gret all  along  the  street,  for 
there  were  many  friends  of  the  Ben- 
son family  who  had  enjoyed  happy 
hours  through  the  kind  offices  of 
this  faithful  old  servitor.  As  the 
body  of  the  old,  blind  servant  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  under  an  ap- 
ple tree  in  the  family  orchard,  the 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  the 
family  were  unashamed  as  tears 
trickled  down  their  cheeks.  Samson 
had  become  a  landmark,  almost  an 
institution,  somewhat  like  the  old  jail 
building  erected  by  Grandfather 
Pace  and  the  big  oak  tree. 

"We're  glad  you  tended  him, 
Mother,  like  you  did."  Thus  spoke 
son  David  whom  Samson  had  once 
saved  from  hazardous  accident. 
"Some  folks  would  have  given  him 
chloroform  long  ago,  but  he  was  just 
too  human."  The  sons  filled  in  and 
rounded  the  grave,  and  the  eldest 
son  put  up  a  neatly  lettered  head- 
board. 

"Let  him  rest  in  peace,"  they  pray- 
ed in  unison  and  filed  silently  away. 

Tl/'ITH  Judge  Benson  still  ex- 
ploring the  Salmon  River, 
with  old  Samson  no  longer  needing 
her  ministrations,  Mrs.  Benson  felt 
the  need  of  fresh  activity.  "I'll  go 
ward  teaching  all  afternoon,"  she 
planned  early  one  morning.  "That's 
a  duty  I  seem  to  have  neglected.  I'll 
begin  with  Aunt  Eliza  Mall.  She's 
lonesome  too,  since  her  only  son  is 
dead." 

Mrs.  Benson  toiled  up  the  long  hill 
that  led  to  Eliza  Mall's  humble  cot- 


tage, atop  a  rather  bleak,  unfertile 
hill.  Even  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  had  never  been  coaxed,  for 
Amos  Mall  had  been  much  fonder  of 
taverns  than  he  was  of  plowing.  In 
fact,  he  had  contracted  fatal  pneu- 
monia the  winter  before,  as  he  wan- 
dered home  on  a  bitterly  cold  night 
and  had  gotten  lost  in  an  irrigation 
ditch.  Big  bodied  man  that  he  was 
of  thirty  odd  years,  there  had  not 
been  as  many  people  to  mourn  his 
death  as  had  gathered  over  the  grave 
of  faithful  old  Samson. 

.  "First  time  I  ever  heard  of  a 
drunkard  dying,"  muttered  one  un- 
sympathetic person.  "His  old  mother 
will  be  better  off  without  him;  he 
ate  her  out  of  house  and  home.  Folks 
will  be  more  willing  to  help  her  now 
he's  gone,"  were  some  of  the  com- 
ments. And  although  it  seemed 
rather  mercenary  and  unChristian- 
like,  this  latter  was  literally  true. 
Men  were  now  glad  to  help  the  aged 
widow,  who  had  resented  aiding  her 
while  an  indolent  son  whiled  away 
the  summer  months,  letting  winter 
care  for  itself.  And  Mrs.  Benson 
had  started  a  collection  of  cash. 
Actuated  with  the  sense  of  personal 
pride  and  independence  which  she 
would  have  experienced  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  Mrs.  Benson  had 
seen  to  it  that  the  lump  sum  of 
money  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
widow,  to  let  her  make  her  own  se- 
lections of  what  she  needed. 

It  was  a  long  walk  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
son gladly  accepted  the  chair  which 
the  Widow  Mall  proffered  immedi- 
ately upon  her  arrival.  The  chair 
was  a  creaky  old  rocker ;  but  the  best 
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the  room  afforded.     A  ragged  car-  "I  only  had  to  pay  thirty  more 

pet,  an  unpolished  old  whatnot,  and  dollars,  besides  what  Amos  paid  his- 

a  marble  topped  table  of  ancient  vin-  self." 

tage  completed  the   furnishings  of  Understanding  broke  in  full  in- 
to tiny     parlor.       On  top  of  the  tensk                Mrs    Benson>s  brain 
marble  tab le  lay  a  shiny  new  volume,  nirt    DoUars  f Qr  the  ch         imita_ 
and  the  Widow  Mall,  wiping  her  tion  leather  bound  book  ^  {      fa 

hand  on  her  apron  before  touching  it,  her  j          Without  even  a  concord- 

proudly  displayed  this  new  treasure.  ance>  or  maps .  such  a  book  as  CQuld 

"See,  Sister  Benson,"  she  fairly  be  purchased  in  any  shop  for  less 

gloated  in  her  maternal  joy,  "Look  than  three  dollars.  'But  the  gilt  let- 

at  the  wonderful  present  Amos  give  tered  inscription  had  turned  the  trick, 

me."  "To  Mrs.  Eliza  Mall  from  her  lov- 

"Amos?"  Mrs.  Benson  looked  in-  ing  son  Amos."    Instinctively  Mrs. 

credulously  at  the  gilt  edged,  limp  Benson  knew  from  whence  the  thirty 

leather  bound  book  labeled   "Holy  dollars  had  come.    With  the  realiza- 

Bible."     "Why,   I   didn't  know — I  tion  came  again  the  memory  of  the 

thought — "  long  hours  she  had  tramped  about 

"Lots  of  other  folks  thought  the  the  district,  collecting  the  dollars, 
same  too,"  interrupted  the  Widow  halves  and  quarters  that  had  made 
Mall.  "Lots  of  folks  in  this  town  UP  the  cash  gift.  She  recalled  the 
thought  Amos  was  better  off  dead,  strained  arches,  aching  feet,  and  be- 
But  they  didn't  know  him  like  I  did.  lated  suppers  that  had  been  the 
Takes  a  man's  mother  to  know  the  aftermath  of  each  day's  solicitations, 
best  that's  in  him.  Like  the  agent  until  Judge  Benson  had  rebelled  and 
said  that  brought  the  book,  'Only  a  donated  the  amount  necessary  to 
mother  can  know  and  understand  a  raise  the  funds  to  one  hundred  dol- 
wayward  son.'  You  see,"  she  hur-  lars.  "In  the  interest  of  home  and 
ried  on,  anxious  to  explain  the  mys-  footwear  it  was  worth  twelve  dol- 
tery,  "Amos  ordered  this  here  book  lars,"  he  stormed,  but  his  tone  had 
as  a  surprise  for  my  birthday.     He  been  kindly. 

paid  some  down  on  it,  when  he  "I  skimped  here  and  I  saved 
ordered  it,  but  being  short  of  money  there,"  beamed  the  Widow  Mall,  "in 
at  the  time,  he  never  was  one  to  order  to  get  the  money.  I  figured  you 
keep  much  money  handy,  he  agreed  didn't  mind  my  buying  the  things 
to  make  monthly  payments.  Then  that  made  me  happiest,"  she  added, 
he  got  sick  and  died,  and  when  he  "I  kept  just  one  fire  going,  and  I 
never  went  near  the  store  to  make  went  to  bed  before  lamp  lighting 
the  other  payments,  they  looked  me  time,  and  I  bought  stale  bread  at 
up ;  and  they  let  me  pay  the  differ-  the  bakery  and  put  cardboard  inside 
ence.  They  knocked  off  all  their  my  shoes.  I  lived  on  soup  with 
profit,  when  they  knowed  Amos  was  never  a  bit  of  meat  to  flavor  it.  As 
dead;  but,  like  they  said,  they  one  mother  to  another,  Sister  Ben- 
couldn't  sell  the  book  to  no  one  else,  son,  that  there  book  means  more  to 
cause  of  the  engraving."  Mrs.  Mall  me  than  angel  food  cake.  I'd  never 
rose  to  her  full  height  in  her  pride ;  knowed  before  that  Amos  was  re- 
placed emaciated  arms  on  her  thin  ligious.  He'd  always  been  so  care- 
old  hips,  but  the  light  of  maternal  less  like  'bout  going  to  church.  But 
joy  glowed  resplendent  in  the  faded  that  book  proves  his  love :  'To  Mrs. 
old  eyes.  Eliza   Mall   from  her  Loving   Son 
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Amos/  "  She  repeated  the  words 
reverently,  as  she  relaid  the  book 
upon  its  alter  of  cold  marble.  "I 
read  a  bit  in  it  every  day.  And  when 
I  gets  lonesome  I  says  to  myself, 
'Amos  was  religious/  " 

nTHIRTY  DOLLARS !  THIRTY 
1  DOLLARS !  The  words  beat 
a  rhythm  to  her  footsteps  as  Mrs. 
Benson  walked  homeward.  "Prey- 
ing upon  sentiment!  Swindlers! 
Racketeers !  She  had  heard  of  many 
confidence  games  but  this  surpassed 
them  all.  To  Mrs.  Benson,  preying 
upon  the  credulity  of  bereaved  peo- 
ple seemed  a  heinous  crime.  The 
farther  she  walked,  the  angrier  she 
became;  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  she  had  worked  up  a  genuine 
hatred  of  such  people  and  their  ne- 
farious practices.  When  she  reach- 
ed her  own  gate  she  leaned  upon  the 
pickets  and  paused  for  breath,  and 
gazed  back  into  the  orchard,  at  the 
newly  made  grave  of  faithful  old 
Samson. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Benson  had  an  in- 
spiration. They  always  came  in  a 
flash  of  keen  intuition.  Although 
she  was  dusty  and  tired,  she  reso- 
lutely continued  on  down  town  to  the 
establishment  of  her  good  old  friend 
and  second  cousin,  Mortimer  Pace. 
In  the  earlier  days  Mortimer  had 
been  a  combined  furniture  dealer 
and  undertaker.  Now,  however,  his 
more  modern  establishment  bore  the 
name  of  "Pace  &  Son,  Morticians ;" 
and  Mrs.  Benson  had  to  go  far  to 
the  rear  to  find  old  Mortimer,  who 
was  virtually  superseded  by  the  son. 

Into  his  sympathetic  ear  Mrs. 
Benson  poured  the  story  of  the 
Widow  Mall's  gullibility,  and  the 
rascality  of  the  imposter.  She  also 
outlined  her  scheme  for  a  fitting 
punishment  of  the  latter,  which  had 
hatched  in  her  fertile  brain  as  she 
stood  at  her  own  gate. 

Cousin  Mortimer  Pace  smiled  in- 


dulgently ;  then  the  smile  broadened 
into  a  grin  of  keen  appreciation; 
finally,  after  making  several  notes, 
he  leaned  back  and  beamed.  "Ag- 
nes," he  had  always  liked  this  ener- 
getic cousin,"  Agnes,  you  should 
have  been  a  lawyer.  I  believe  your 
plan  will  work.  No  harm  in  trying. 
Let's  see  now.  Samson  Benson,  aged 
twenty-five  years,  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness  due  to  blindness  and  mal- 
nutrition; private  funeral  held  at 
graveside  in  family  burial  plot ;  oth- 
er members  of  the  Benson  family 
are  Judge  Andrew  W.  Benson  and 
wife  and  six  children.  I'll  attend  to 
it  cousin;  and  we'll  watch  for  de- 
velopments." 

Mrs.  Benson  felt  like  a  child  who 
has  stolen  his  first  apple.  First  she 
felt  a  sense  of  guilt ;  then  a  wave  of 
righteous  anger  followed,  as  she  vi- 
sioned  old  Widow  Mall,  climbing  in- 
to bed  at  dark,  minus  a  lamp ;  living 
on  soups  and  with  scarcely  any  fire. 
Mrs.  Benson  did  not  confide  her 
plans  to  her  children.  They  would 
be  sure  to  offer  too  many  sugges- 
tions, or  frustrate  her  plans.  Chil- 
dren, she  reasoned,  had  a  way  of  be- 
lieving that  the  ingenuity  of  parents 
ceased  with  the  advent  of  grand- 
children. 

When  the  morning  paper  arrived 
Mrs.  Benson  scanned  it  hurriedly, 
like  a  child  hunting  the  comic  strip. 
In  the  obituary  notices  she  found 
that  which  she  sought,  and  smiled 
over  the  somewhat  cryptic  announce- 
ment: 

"SAMSON  BENSON:  Aged  twenty- 
five  years.  Death  due  to  long  illness  of 
blindness  and  malnutrition.  Graveside 
services  were  held  in  the  family  private 
burial  plot.  Survivors  are  Judge  Andrew 
W.  Benson,  Mrs.  Benson  and  the  six  Ben- 
son children." 

Well,  there  was  nothing  in  that 
announcement  which  was  untrue.  If 
any  person  wanted  to  interpret  it  as 
meaning  that  Samson  was  a  real  hu- 
man being,  it  was  his  own  affair. 


MRS.  BENSON  TAKES  A  HAND 
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Cousin  Mortimer  Pace  had  said 
nothing  untrue.  Mrs.  Benson  again 
felt  virtuous  that  she  had  not  actual- 
ly lied. 

HpWO  weeks  later  she  was  wrap- 
ping  the  rose  bushes  against  the 
winter  frosts  when  the  front  gate 
clicked,  and  a  young  man  came 
briskly  up  the  walk.  He  was  dap- 
per and  well  groomed ;  he  carried  a 
green  bag  that  was  weighted  with 
something  heavy,  and  his  eyes  were 
covered  with  huge  dark  glasses.  A 
smartly  folded  handkerchief  pro- 
truded from  the  top  of  his  coat 
pocket,  his  brilliantly  hued  hat  was 
set  at  the  prevailing  angle,  his  shoes 
were  shiny,  and  his  whole  bearing 
indicated  self  assurance  and  poise. 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Ben- 
son ?"  he  inquired  suavely,  tipping 
his  hat,  while  the  white  teeth  showed 
the  smile  which  the  darkened  eyes 
could  not  reveal.  "Yes,"  answered 
Mrs.  Benson,  hoping  her  sudden 
frustration  was  not  too  evident. 
"Ouch !"  she  cried  with  a  mock  twist 
of  pain,  "I — I  pricked  my  finger!" 

"I  am  looking  for  a  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Samson  Benson,"  con- 
tinued the  visitor.  "I  believe  he  lives 
here.  Perhaps  he  is  your  son.  He 
ordered  a  book  from  us  and  has 
never  appeared  to  make  any  further 
payments.  We  thought  he  might  be 
ill,  or  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment, or — "  he  stopped  and  coughed 
expectantly. 

Mrs.  Benson  leaned  far  down  over 
her  rose  bushes.  "Samson  is  dead," 
she  muttered. 

"Dead!  Impossible!"  cried  the 
young  man  with  full  and  proper 
tones  of  sympathy  in  his  voice. 
"Why  he  looked  the  picture  of  health 
when  he  called  at  our  store  to  place 
the  order.  I  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  his  passing.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  had  some  secret  knowl- 
edge of  his  impending  illness.  Had 
not  told  you,  hoping  to  spare  you. 


He  must  have  known,  for  the  book 
he  ordered  was  significant.  Most 
significant.  It  was  a  specially  made, 
hand  assembled,  gilt  edged,  limp 
leather  Bible,  printed  on  a  rare  and 
expensive  quality  of  onion  leafed 
paper."  The  young  man  deftly 
opened  the  green  bag  and  drew  forth 
a  Bible,  an  exact  replica  of  the  one 
that  held  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
widow  Mall's  marble  topped  table. 
"I'll  wager  they  make  them  by  the 
thousand,"  thought  Mrs.  Benson 
bending  over  to-  read  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "To  Mrs.  Agnes  Benson  from 
her  loving  son  Samson."  "My,  I 
never  guessed  Samson  was  that  re- 
ligious," she  muttered.  "He  used  to 
go  with  us  to  church  real  often;  in 
fact  every  Sunday,  when  he  was 
younger.  But  he  simply  would  not 
go  inside.  He  always  waited  in  the 
churchyard  till  the  services  were 
over." 

"He  had  a  deeper  religion  than 
you  ever  realized,"  added  the  vis- 
itor. "This  is  the  proof,"  he  tapped 
the  Bible  significantly  and  contin- 
ued :  "He  made  a  down  payment  on 
the  book,  because  of  the  special  en- 
graving on  the  cover.  That  makes 
it  unsalable  to  others,  you  know.  But, 
if  you  wish  to  pay  the  balance  of  our 
actual  cost  of  fifty  dollars,  we  will 
forego  our  profits.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  profit  upon  the  sentiments  of 
bereaved  parents.  But  we  know  you 
will  want  to  cherish  the  emblem  of 
his  last  act  of  remembrance  for  you ; 
in  time  it  will  become  your  most 
cherished  treasure."  Undoubtedly 
the  shrewd  visitor  had  quickly  esti- 
mated that  the  appearance  of  the 
Benson  home  justified  a  rise  of 
twenty  dollars  over  that  of  the  widow 
Mall's  humble  cottage. 

"Did  you  see  Samson  yourself, 
when  he  placed  the  order?"  Mrs. 
Benson  felt  self -composed  now  and 
faced  the  imposter.  "Did  you  talk  to 
him?" 
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"I  waited  on  him  personally,"  an- 
swered the  visitor  with  never  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelash.  "He  was  a 
most  remarkably  built  young  man. 
Clear  eyed,  soft  voiced,  broad 
shouldered,  alert,  keen — a  son  to  be 
proud  of,"  he  finished. 

"Come  out  and  see  his  grave,"  in- 
vited Mrs.  Benson.  "We  were  sort 
of  sentimental  about  a  cemetery.  We 
buried  him  privately — right  here  in 
our  own  orchard;  among  the  fields 
that  he  loved  and  under  his  favorite 
tree." 

The  young  man  seemed  none  too 
zealous  to  weep  over  any  bier;  but 
the  vision  of  fifty  dollars  from  this 
opulent  appearing  residence  seemed 
nearer,  and  he  followed  obediently. 
Mrs.  Benson  led  him  out  through 
the  backyard  garden,  past  the  fish 
pond  and  lily  pads ;  past  the  garage 
and  the  pioneer  jail ;  on  to  the  field 
where  Samson  had  spent  his  declin- 
ing years  in  peace  and  plenty.  She 
finally  stopped  beside  the  fresh 
mound  under  the  apple  tree.  The 
young  salesman  removed  his  hat  and 
stood  reverently,  waiting  for  the  be- 
reaved parent  to  speak.  "Come 
round  and  see  the  headboard,"  in- 
vited Mrs.  Benson,  with  a  composure 
that  amazed  her  listener.  "I'm  right 
proud  of  this  headboard.  My  oldest 
son  painted  it  himself.  He's  some- 
what of  an  artist,  and  he  loved  Sam- 
son dearly." 

Obediently  the  visitor  walked 
around  and  read  the  inscription  on 
the  headboard ;  the  green  bag  in  his 
right  hand,  his  hat  in  his  left,  the 
dark  glasses  still  covering  his  eyes. 

SAMSON  BENSON 
'There   was    more    man   sense   in   his 
horse  head  than  there  is  horse  sense  in 
some  men's  heads." 

His  lips  had  moved  automatically  ; 
but  as  he  finished  reading,  he  sensed 
the  meaning  of  the  epitaph.  As  the 
full  weight  of  the  ruse  played  upon 
him  penetrated  his  senses,  he  drop- 
ped the  green  bag,  pulled  off  his  dark 


glasses,  and  turned  fiercely  toward 
Mrs.  Benson. 

"You  advertised!"  he  cried  ve- 
hemently. "You  deceived  me !  The 
obituary  said  he  died  of  blindness 
and  malnutrition — I'll  make  you  pay 
for  this— I'll— " 

"Samson  did  almost  starve  to 
death,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Benson, 
making  a  supreme  effort  not  to 
chuckle.  "His  teeth  got  so  long  he 
couldn't  chew.  And  he  never  went 
inside  a  church.  But  even  at  that,  he 
had  more  religion  than  the  drunken 
Amos  Mall,  whose  old  widowed 
mother  paid  you  thirty  dollars  for  a 
Bible  that  likely  cost  you  about  two 
dollars.  I'm  going  to  a'sk  the  Judge 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  introduce  into 
the  next  legislature,  making  it  a 
prison  crime  to  inveigle  money  out 
of  simple  folks  when  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  bereavement!" 

Instantly  the  visitor  lost  his 
debonair  expression ;  his  face  paled, 
he  pulled  his  hat  far  down  onto  his 
head,  and  stumbled  over  the  green 
bag.  Finally  with  a  glare  in  which 
hate,  resentment,  duplicity  and  frus- 
tration mingled,  he  fled  rapidly  down 
the  orchard  path  to  the  lane  gate, 
and  soon  disappeared  along  the 
street.  There  was  no  dignity  in  his 
retreat  —  only  apprehension  and 
speed. 

"It's  a  pretty  fair  Bible  at  that," 
remarked  Mrs.  Benson  after  she  had 
examined  the  contents  of  the  green 
bag.  "I'll  ink  out  this  inscription 
and  present  it  to  the  Sunday  School. 
Eddie  Marsh  can  use  the  green  bag 
to  carry  his  books  in,  and  the  chil- 
dren can  use  these  dark  glasses  when 
they  lay  under  that  new  fangled 
lamp  that  makes  canned  sunshine." 
As  she  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
house  she  felt  that  even  missing  the 
grandeur  and  ruggedness  of  the 
Sawtooth  mountains  had  its  compen- 
sations. Samson,  like  all  good  souls, 
had  not  died  in  vain. 


On  the  Trails  of  the  Old  Kaibab 


By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 
Chapter  VI 


HELEN  telephoned  to  the 
Lodge  at  Bright  Angel,  re- 
questing that  Dr.  Grosbeck 
go  immediately  to  Tess  Morley's 
place  to  attend  to  an  injured  man. 
She  was  glad  she  had  not  needed 
to  talk  to  Fred. 

As  she  stood  looking  at  a  large 
map  in  the  dining  room  endeavor- 
ing to  get  her  directions  clear  for 
her  trip  to  House  Rock  Valley, 
Wood  Russell  came  to  her  with  two 
letters. 

"These  came  on  the  bus  two  hours 
ago,  but  we  couldn't  find  you.  Both 
are  marked  Important,  I  hope  the 
delay  isn't  serious.  And  by  the  way, 
Dr.  Grosbeck  was  over  and  asked  to 
have  you  call  him  on  the  phone  this 
evening." 

"Thanks,"  Helen  took  the  letters 
and  went  to  her  cabin. 

She  knew  the  letters  would  be 
from  Aunt  Nettie  and  George. 

Aunt  Nettie's  letter  was  just  what 
Helen  might  have  predicted.  She 
was  shocked  and  amazed.  Why 
hadn't  Helen  come  and  talked  things 
over  before  taking  such  a  rash  step  ? 
Poor  George  was  beside  himself.  She 
was  sure  that  Helen  was  magnify- 
ing a  small  indiscretion.  When  she 
grew  older  and  more  experienced  in 
married  life  she  would  learn  that 
part  of  a  wife's  duty  was  to  over- 
look slight  side-steppings  of  her 
husband ! 

Helen  was  commanded  to  come 
home  immediately  to  forestall  the 
scandalous  publicity  which  was  sure 
to  commence  soon  if  she  did  not  re- 
turn within  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
tourist's  trip.    It  was  thus  Aunt  Net- 


tie and  George  were  explaining  her 
absence  to  their  friends. 

She  crushed  the  letter  and  put  it 
together  with  George's,  unopened, 
into  the  small  heating  stove.  She 
touched  a  lighted  match  to  them  and 
hurried  back  to  where  she  had  left 
Maje.  In  a  moment  she  was  riding 
toward  the  trail  to  House  Rock. 

CHE  had  gone  but  a  few  miles 
when  she  saw  two  horsemen  com- 
ing toward  her.  As  they  drew  nearer 
she  recognized  one  as  Uncle  Billy. 
The  other  was  the  boy  Curly  she 
had  seen  about  the  hotel  and  who  she 
remembered  had  been  sent  to  Steve's 
ranch  with  supplies. 

"Well,  where  do  you  think  you  are 
going?"  Uncle  Billy  greeted  her. 

"I  was  coining  to  find  you."  She 
tried  to  conceal  her  excitement. 
"May  I  talk  to  you  just  a  minute?" 
She  beckoned  him  to  the  side  of  the 
trail.     "I  need  some  advice." 

As  quickly  as  she  could  she  told 
about  Lon. 

Uncle  Billy  was  greatly  excited. 
"I'll  send  Curly  back  to  the  ranch 
with  a  note  to  Steve.  I  must  go  on 
to  the  hotel  to  do  some  telephonin' 
and  wait  for  some  letters  Steve's 
expectin'  on  the  next  bus.  But  as 
soon  as  I  can  I'll  git  back  to  the 
ranch,  so  Steve  can  hurry  to  Lon. 
Somethings  goin'  to  bust  loose  pretty 
soon  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

After  Curly  had  turned  back  with 
the  note,  Helen  and  Uncle  Billy  rode 
on  toward  the  Park.  She  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  make  her  identity 
known  to  him. 

"I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry,  Uncle 
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Billy,"  she  said  wondering  how  to 
proceed,  "but,  well  I  need  some  ad- 
vice, and  you  are  the  only  one  who 
can  give  it  to  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

" First  I  want  to  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Sammy  Huntsman  Latimer." 

The  old  man  jerked  in  his  reins  so 
quickly  his  horse  stood  on  his  hind 
legs.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her 
unbelievingly. 

"You're  who?" 

"The  daughter  of  your  old  friend 
Sam  Huntsman." 

"Why,  that — that — can  that  be 
possible?"  They  had  slowed  down 
to.  a  walk  and  their  horses  were  side 
by  side. 

"I  knew  there  was  a  baby.  But  I 
got  the  impression  the  little  feller 
died  when  the  mother  did.  I  didn't 
even  mention  it  to  Sam  when  he 
came  back.  And  when  we  didn't 
hear  anything  after  I  wrote  about  his 
death — Well  we  just  took  it  for 
granted  that  there  wasn't  anybody 
who  cared." 

"The  little  fellow  didn't  die,"  said 
Helen  seriously,  "and  she  cared  a 
great  deal  when  you're  letter  came. 
If  you  knew  my  Aunt  Nettie  you 
would  understand  why  you  didn't 
hear  anything  from  your  letter.  She 
is  good  enough  in  her  way,  but  she 
never  forgave  my  mother  for  marry- 
ing a  cowboy,  and  I  am  sure  she  was 
glad  when  your  letter  came.  She 
thought  it  would  cure  me  of  what  she 
called  my  foolish  notion  that  I  was 
coming  West  to  live  with  my  father. 
I  was  only  ten  and  Aunt  Nettie  had 
taken  care  of  me  from  the  day  of 
my  birth." 

The  old  man  studied  her  in  silence. 
Finally  he  said, 

"It's  true !  I  can  see  Sam  in  your 
chin,  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  and 
most  of  all  in  your  hair.  I  noticed 
it  that  first  night  you  came.  Don't 
you  remember?  It  somehow  made 
me  think  of  Sam,  the  way  it  waves 


back  over  your  forehead.  Does  Steve 
know  ?" 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

"I  didn't  know  when  I  came  out 
here  that  I  would  find  anyone  who 
had  known  my  father,  much  as  I 
hoped  to.  I've  always  wanted  to 
come  just  to  see  the  things  he  used 
to  talk  and  sing  to  me  about.  Aunt 
Nettie  tried  to  make  me  forget,  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  should  have 
come — if — if  something  hadn't  hap- 
pened that  made  me  feel  I  had  to  go 
some  place  for  a  while. 

Uncle  Billy  reached  out  and  pat- 
ted her  hand. 

"Would  you  like  to  tell  me  about 
that?" 

After  a  little  pause  she  told  him 
briefly  about  George  and  why  she 
had  left  home. 

"I  didn't  really  think  much  about 
what  I  should  find  here,  except  that 
I  did  have  an  impression  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  scenery — and  I'd  always 
wanted  to  come.  I  even  remember 
lines  from  some  of  the  songs  my 
father  used  to  sing." 

The  old  scout  smiled. 

"Sam  and  Tough  used  to  make  up 
songs  by  the  yard.  I  remember  the 
first  night  old  Vaughn  got  them 
started  at  it.  He  said,  'What's  the 
matter  with  you  fellers  ?  You're  al- 
ways singin'  about  Texas  and  Mon- 
tana and  Wyomin'.  Why  don't  you 
sing  something  about  your  own 
country?  God  never  made  no  bet- 
ter cattle  country  than  right  here  on 
this  old  mountain.'  Well,  Sam  and 
Tough  started  right  then  to  make  up 
a  song  about  the  trails  of  the  old 
Kaibab. 

"Some  of  the  rest  of  us  chipped  in 
with  a  line  now  and  then,  but  most 
of  the  twenty-seven  verses  was 
Sam's  and  Tough's.  And  some  of 
'em  was  real  poetry.  I  recollect  this 
is  how  one  verse  went: 
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"  There's  a  kind  of  white  magic  that 
sifts  through  the  trees, 

When  the  moon  sends  her  kisses 
along  on  the  breeze, 

And  a  cow-puncher's  life  is  some- 
thin'  to  grab, 

When  it's  moonlight  and  June  on 
the  old  Kaibab.'  " 

For  a  moment  Uncle  Billy  sat  lost 
in  memories  and  Helen  watched  him 
with  a  tightness  in  her  throat.  Final- 
ly he  roused  himself. 

"I  don't.reckon  you've  heard  about 
yore  father's  cattle." 

"Steve  Hey  den  said  they  disap- 
peared." 

"That  sounds  fishy,  don't  it  ?  But 
it's 'the  gospel  truth.  We  was  all  so 
upset  about  Sam's  death — and  what 
happened  after — that  we  didn't  think 
about  the  cattle  for  awhile.  Then 
when  we  did,  we  couldn't  find  hide 
nor  hair  of  'em.  I  made  a  trip  clean 
to  Texas  to  the  place  he  said  he  was 
goin'  to  take  'em.  But  they  wasn't 
there.  Nobody  seen  'em  leave  this 
mountain.  It's  a  mystery  that  makes 
you  feel  creepy.  If  we'd  only  knowed 
about  you,  we  might  a  tried  a  little 
harder." 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  the  least 
chance  in  the  world  of  ever  finding 
the  cattle  after  all  these  years?" 
Helen  asked  wistfully. 

"I  reckon  stranger  things  has  hap- 
pened. There's  been  funny  things 
goin'  on  ever  since  that  time.  You 
know  about  Steve's  cattle  disap- 
pearin'  like  they  do.  I've  got  a  hunch 
that  if  we  ever  can  find  the  thieves 
that's  takin'  Steve's  calves,  we'll 
maybe  find — your  herd." 

Helen  smiled.  It  was  strange  to 
hear  such  phrases. 

"I'm  hopin'  that  what  Lon  Dean 
knows  will  help  to  clear  up  the 
mystery." 

Just  before  they  reached  the  hotel 
Uncle  Billy  said, 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 


didn't  tell  Steve  just  yet  about  you. 
He's  got  enough  on  his  mind.  We'll 
give  him  a  little  time  to  work  out 
some  theories  he's  got  about  the 
stealing.  But  you  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing.  No  matter  whether  you  ever 
git  your  father's  cattle  back  or  not, 
Steve'll  be  fair  with  you,  and  you'll 
git  your  share  of  the  rest  of  the 
property." 

T  ATE  that  afternoon  when  Helen 
went  from  her  cabin  toward  the 
hotel  hoping  she  might  learn  some- 
thing about  Lon,  she  saw  Steve  and 
Uncle  Billy  riding  away  toward  the 
House  Rock  trail.  She  was  disap- 
pointed and  thought  that  Uncle  Billy 
at  least  might  have  informed  her  of 
conditions,  now  that  he  knew  her 
secret. 

That  evening  she  went  to  the  pro- 
^grarn  in  the  entertainment  hall  still 
hoping  she  might  learn  something  of 
the  tangled  affairs  which  had  sud- 
denly become  of  vital  interest  to  her. 
She  had  not  been  in  the  room  long 
when  Mr.  Hawley  came  and  sat  be- 
side her. 

"I  don't  see  Mrs.  Hawley  here  to- 
night," she  said  by  way  of  conver- 
sation. 

"No.  She's  gone  to  Salt  Lake  to 
see  her  doctor.  She  has  no  business 
out  here  at  all.  She  doesn't  like  it 
and  the  high  altitude  doesn't  agree 
with  her.  But  she  insists  on  coming. 
Pretends  it's  too  look  after  Bernice, 
but  between  you  and  me,"  he  leaned 
close  to  Helen,  "I  think  she  knows 
her  old  man  has  a  weakness  for 
pretty  women."  She  drew  herself 
away. 

"So  I  have  heard,"  she  laughed. 
"Mrs.  Carter  warned  me  against  you 
when  I  first  arrived." 

"That  old  busybody  makes  me 
tired." 

"Have  you  been  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness long?"  Helen  changed  the  con- 
versation. 
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"About  twelve  years." 
She  started.  Something  seemed  to 
click  in  her  mind.     Her   thoughts 
went  racing  with  wild  possibilities. 

"Was  your  father  a  cattle  man  out 
here  before  you?  I've  been  interested 
in  hearing  of  the  old-time  cattle 
kings." 

"No.  I'm  the  first  cattle  man  in 
our  family."  He  shifted  his  position 
and  nodded  in  the  direction  of  a 
group  of  tourists  who  were  entering 
the  room.  "That's  a  pretty  little 
dame  in  the  green  suit."  Helen  felt 
that  he  wished  to  change  the  subject, 
but  she  persisted. 

"You've  done  very  well  in  the 
business  from  what  I  hear.  Some 
men  spend  a  lifetime  at  it,  don't  they, 
and  even  then  haven't  much  to  show 
fork?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Crossley. 
He's  no  business  man.  He's  always 
fussing  around  with  other  people's 
affairs  instead  of  attending  to  his 
own.  I  don't  have  much  respect  for 
that  kind  of  a  fellow." 

There  was  a  movement  at  the  door. 
Someone  was  standing  outside,  peer- 
ing in.  Helen  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  sandy-haired  man  with  a  shaggy 
red  beard. 

Where  had  she  seen  that  face  be- 
fore. Her  pulses  pounded.  Hawley 
caught  sight  of  the  man.  She  was 
sure  he  was  startled,  and  that  he  gave 
a  quick  signal.  A  moment  later  he 
excused  himself. 

"Guess  I'll  be  turning  in.  I  don't 
want  the  missus  to  hear  any  bad  re- 
ports when  she  gets  back."  He 
laughed  significantly,  but  his  eyes 
were  still  on  the  door,  and  he  hur- 
ried away. 

Helen  stepped  quickly  to  a  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  She  saw  Mr. 
Hawley  and  the  unkempt  stranger 
walking  swiftly  toward  Hawley's 
cabin.  She  was  sure  the  bearded 
man  was  the  one  she  had  seen  with 


Lon  Dean  the  day  she  and  Steve 
were  coming  from  Point  Sublime. 
And  Hawley  had  been  following 
them  that  day. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it 
all  ?  Helen  soon  went  to  her  cabin. 
She  wanted  to  think. 

^PHE  next  day  there  was  a  buzz  of 
excitement  around  the  hotel. 
Cattlemen  and  sportsmen  had  met  to 
arrange  for  the  annual  rodeo.  Al- 
ready Helen  had  heard  much  of  this 
event  and  had  seen  some  of  the  men 
who  would  participate,  going 
through  their  riding  and  roping  ex- 
ercises out  in  the  flat. 

Thereafter,   new  contestants  and 
fans  came  and  went,  and  everybody 
talked  of  the  coming  sport.     Helen 
had  understood  that  Steve  Heyden 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  rodeo,  but  she  looked  in  vain  for 
him  and  for  Uncle  Billy  Crossley. 
What   had    Steve    found   when   he 
reached   his    ranch   that    day   after 
they'd    seen    Lon    Dean    with    the 
stranger?     How  was  Lon?     It  was 
strange  that  she  should  hear  nothing 
of    his   accident.      Though   she   re- 
frained from  making  inquiries,  she 
had  ridden  twice  to  Tess  Morley's 
place,  but  had  found  no  one  at  home. 
Two  or  three  times  she'd  seen  Tess, 
but  always  with  a  group  of  men,  and 
there  had  never  been  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  her. 

Repeatedly  she  thought  of  Haw- 
ley's meeting  with  the  red-bearded 
stranger  that  night  at  the  dance. 
What  was  their  business  together? 
What  was  her  own  part  to  be  in  this 
strange  tangle? 

Frequently  she  went  for  long  rides 
on  Maje.  Out  on  the  mountain 
trails  she  could,  for  a  time  at  least, 
lose  herself  in  the  beauty  about  her. 

f\NE  morning  she  saw  Fred  Gros- 

beck  coming  toward  the  hotel 

from  a  car  parked  near  the  filling 
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station.  She  had  not  called  him  on 
the  telephone  as  he  had  asked.  There 
was  no  escape ;  she  might  as  well 
have  it  over  with. 

"Don't  you  know  you're  treating 
an  old  friend  pretjty  shabby?"  he 
chided,  taking  both  her  hands. 

"I  know  Fred.  But  I  was  sure  I 
knew  what  you  wanted  to  say  to  me. 
You've  had  a  letter  from  George, 
haven't  you?"  They  walked  to  the 
porch  and  sat  down. 

"I've  had  three.  Helen,  the  poor 
devil's  beside  himself.  You're  not 
really  walking  out  on  him  for  good 
are  you  ?  I  wouldn't  blame  you  for 
punishing  him  for  his  foolishness. 
He  deserves  that,  and  he  admits  he 
made  a  fool  of  himself.  But  Lord, 
Helen,  you  know  you're  the  girl  he's 
crazy  about." 

She  sighed  wearily. 
"You  may  as  well  save  your 
breath,  Fred.  It's  all  over  between 
us.  George  and  I  don't  look  at  the 
fundamentals  of  life  in  the  same 
way." 

"But,  Helen,  you  must  realize 
you're  living  in  a  modern  world. 
-Little  back-slidings  such  as  George 
is  fool  enough  to  indulge  in  are  not 
unpardonable  sins.  You're  too  sensi- 
ble to  wreck  both  your  lives  for  a 
narrow  Puritanical  idea  of  moral- 
ity." 

She  got  up. 

"Please  Fred,  I'd  rather  not  talk 
about  it.  I've  done  the  only  thing 
I  can  do.  It  may  look  Puritanical 
and  narrow,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I'm 
what  /  am,  and  George  is  what  he  is. 
We  don't  look  at  such  things  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  be  foolish  to  try 


to  patch  this  thing  up,  only  to  have 
the  same  trouble  again  later." 

"But  you  wouldn't.  I  tell  you 
George  is  suffering.  Won't  you  give 
him  another  chance?" 

"No,  Fred,  I'm  sorry.  But  for 
me,  love  must  grow  out  of  confidence 
and  respect.  I  know  George's  atti- 
tude too  well.  Please  let's  not  talk 
about  it  any  more.  You  see,  I  prob- 
ably let  love  and  marriage  mean  too 
much  to  me.  But  I'm  that  way.  It's 
got  to  be  everything  or  nothing.  I 
suppose  I'm  not  a  modern."  She 
held  out  her  hand.  "We  can  still  be 
friends." 

"Of  course.  But  I'm  sorry  for  old 
George." 

"Aren't  you  coming  out  to  Bright 
Angel  ?"  he  asked.  "I've  almost  given 
up  looking  for  you.  I'd  have  been 
over  before  to  take  you,  but  I  have 
a  patient  whose  been  keeping  me  on 
the  job  night  and  day  the  last  ten 
days." 

"Is  your  patient  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Lodge  ?" 

"No.  It's  a  young  Indian  who  got 
a  nasty  wound  and  it's  badly  in- 
fected— Streptococcus.  He  may  not 
pull  through  even  with  all  I'm  doing. 
I  must  get  back  now.  Just  came  in 
to  meet  the  bus  for  some  serum  I'd 
sent  for."  He  started  into  the  lobby. 
"I'll  be  looking  for  you.  And  I'll 
still  be  hoping  you'll  change  your 
mind  about  George." 

"Put  such  hope  out  of  your  mind, 
Fred.  Goodbye." 

Helen  was  relieved  to  have  the 
conference  over.  But  she  was  wor- 
ried about  Lon  Dean. 

{To  be  continued) 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


QCTOBER.    The  mystic  touch  of 
Indian  summer  spreads  its  glo- 
rious tapestry  o'er  the  twilight  of  the 
year. 

T  OTTE  LEHMANN,  metropoli- 
tan soprano,  was  the  great  at- 
traction among  all  the  artists  at  the 
famous  Salzburg  musical  festival 
this  last  summer.  As  Eva  in  Der 
Meistersinger  and  Leonore  in  Fi- 
dello  she  was  especially  dramatic  and 
vital. 

ELIZABETH  BERGENER,  fa- 
mous throughout  Europe  for  her 
realistic  acting  in  "Escape  Me 
Never,"  has  now  a  new  picture 
equally  succesful  called  "Dreaming 
Lips." 

£ THEL  DREW  BARRYMORE, 
after  24  years  as  a  leading  star 
on  stage  and  screen,  has  retired  from 
the  world  of  glamour  and  expects  to 
enjoy  a  happy  peaceful  life  on  her 
country  estate.  She  offers  to  help 
ambitious  young  women  in  the  line 
of  dramatics  at  any  time. 

I)  UTH  CHATTERTON,  charm- 
ing actress,  has  gone  in  for  fly- 
ing as  a  hobby.  She  instituted  the 
Chatterton  cross  country  derby,  but 
she  herself  had  to  make  a  forced 
landing  almost  at  the  start. 

MARJORY  GESTRING,  just 
13,  petite  and  youthful  Cali- 
f  ornian,  captured  the  Olympic  wom- 
en's springboard  diving  champion- 
ship for  the  United  States  at  Berlin 
this  summer. 

A/TRS.  MARIE  BROWN,  of  Mid- 
vale,  has  been  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace.     She  is  the  first  Utah 
woman  to  receive  this  honor. 


jLJELEN  JACOBS  has  held  the 
American  tennis  championship 
crown  for  four  successive  years. 
This  year  she  meets  a  formidable 
array  of  nationals  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

A/flSS  ROONA  BREEN,  of  New 
York,  was  ejected  from  St. 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  church  be- 
cause she  attended  dressed  in  slacks. 
The  priest  defended  his  action  with 
the  statement,  "She  wouldn't  appear' 
before  the  president  nor  the  king  of 
England  so  dressed  neither  can  she 
approach  my  King  of  Kings." 

DUTH  BRYAN  OWEN 
ROHDE,  has  resigned  her  dip- 
lomatic post  to  enter  the  election 
campaign.  Is  this  not  a  loss  of  dig- 
nity in  Madame  Minister! 

QRACE  COOLIDGE,  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  has  a 
preference  for  American  hats.  It  is 
also  stated  skirts  will  have  more  ful- 
ness and  ermine  will  be  the  popular 
fur. 

A/f  RS.  JEANETTE  A  C  O  R  D 
11  HYDE,  who  died  last  August 
16  in  Honolulu,  was  sixteen  years  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Relief  Society.  She  was  prominent 
in  many  lines  of  activity,  and  much 
beloved. 

JUDITH  SITWELL'S  "Victoria 
of  England,"  Eleanor  Dark's 
"Return  to  Coolami,"  Christine 
Parmenter's  "King  of  Beacon  Hill," 
and  Honore  Morrow's  "Let  The 
King  Beware,"  are  among  the  late 
books  by  women. 


Our  Project  "Back  to  the  Scriptures" 

By  Hazel  W .  Wheeler 


The  curtain  rises  on  a  family  group  of 
children  preparing  for  an  evening  pi 
Scripture  study.  They  arrange  four  chairs 
in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  a  rocker  which 
they  place  beside  a  reading  table  t  on 
which  stands  a  lamp.  They  place  a  Bible 
on  the  table  and  seat  themselves.  The 
first  child  calls  to  mother  who  is  in 
kitchen  finishing  evening  work. 

ist  Child:    All  ready,  Mother. 
(Mother  soon  appears.) 

Mother:    I  am  ready  at  last. 

(She  smiles  happily  at  the  anxiously 

waiting   children. 

2nd  Child :    Now  for  some  real  true 
Bible  stories.    Our  teachers  tell  us 
fairy  stories  but  we  like  the  true 
stories  you  tell  us  best. 
(Mother  seats  herself  and  takes  Bible 

as  she  says.) 

Mother :  Our  story  tonight  is  about 
Abraham,  who  had  so  much  faith 
in  everything  the  Lord  told  him, 
and  obeyed  him  so  well  that  Heav- 
enly Father  called  him  the  'Father 
of  the  Faithful.'  We  have  already 
studied  about  whom  ?" 
(Mother  indicates  each  one  to  answer.) 

ist  Child :  Adam  and  Eve  our  first 
parents  who  lived  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

2nd  Child:  Cain  and  Abel,  two  of 
their  sons. 

3rd  Child :  Enoch,  the  leader  of  the 
people  who  obeyed  all  the  com- 
mandments and  became  so  good 
that  Heavenly  Father  took  them 
and  their  city  out  of  this  earth. 

ist  Child :  Noah,  who  built  the  Ark 
and  saved  himself  and  family  and 
two  of  every  kind  of  animal,  bird, 
and  fish  from  drowning,  all  be- 
cause he  obeyed  the  Lord. 

Mother:    Good.    Now  Abraham, 
(A   knock   is   heard   on   outside   door. 

Mother  pauses,   while   Harry,   1st  child, 

admits  neighbor  child.) 

Child:     Mrs.  Brown,  Mama  wants 


to  know  if  you  will  please  come 
over  for  a  while.     Our  baby  is 
sick. 
Mother :    Certainly  I  will.    Sit  down 
while  I  get  my  coat.    While  I  am 
gone  children,  you  may  review  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and   perhaps  by  that 
time  I  may  be  back. 
(Exits  with  neighbor  child.     Her  chil- 
dren are  disappointed  but  rally  bravely 
to  her  suggestions.) 

ist  child :  Let's  begin  with  the  old- 
est, no  the  youngest,  and  see  who 
can  repeat  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  without  making  a  mis- 
take. 

4th  Child:  (Stands  and  repeats 
books  correctly.  3rd,  2nd  and  1st 
do  the  same  respectively. 

2nd  Child :    Now  what  shall  we  do  ? 

ist  Child  goes  to  door  looks  out  and 
comes  back  and  says:  She  isn't 
coming  yet,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

2nd  Child:  Let's  repeat  the  names 
of  all  the  books  together  and  per- 
haps by  that  time  she  will  be  here. 
(They  repeat  books  in  concert.  3rd 
Child  goes  to  door,  looks  out  and 
returns  saying)  :  I  can't  see  her 
anywhere.  What  shall  we  do  now  ? 

4th  Child :  I'll  tell  you  !  Let's  play 
like  you  two  (indicates  ist  and 
2nd  children)  were  home  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  the  Relief 
Society  teachers  came  to  visit  you, 
and  you  said  the  books  for  them. 
Patsy  (3rd  child)  and  I  will  be 
the  teachers. 

ist  Child :  You  don't  know  how  to 
be  Relief  Society  teachers. 

3rd- 4th  Child :  (In  Chorus)  Yes  we 
do.    Let  us  show  you. 

ist  Child :  All  right.  ( 3rd  and  4th 
Child  scamper  out  and  don  long 
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coats  also  hats;  a  knock  is  heard 
on  door.) 
ist  Child :    Come  in. 

(3rd  and  4th  child  enter  carrying  purses 

as  1st  and  2nd  children  are  busy  studying 

Bible.) 

2nd  Child:  {Looking  up  from  Bi- 
ble)   How  do  you  do?    Sit  down. 

3rd  Child:  We  are  Relief  Society 
Teachers.  We  called  today  to  see 
if  you  are  well,  and  how  you  are 
getting  along  these  times.  And  if 
you  are  cooperating  with  us  in  our 
project,  "Back  to  the  Scriptures." 
We  also  bring  you  a  message  of 
good  cheer.  {Hands  over  a  slip 
of  paper  supposed  to  be  a  verse.) 

2nd  Child:  Yes,  indeed  we  are  co- 
operating. We  enjoy  studying  the 
Scriptures.  We  love  the  true 
stories  we  find  in  them. 

ist  Child:  We  already  know  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

3rd  Child :    You  do  ?    Fine !    Could 
you  repeat  them  for  us  ? 
(1st  and  2nd  children  repeat  them  in 

concert.) 

4th  Child:  Wonderful!  Keep  on 
studying  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
time  you  are  grown  you  will  be 
able  to  go  on  a  mission  and  teach 
them  to  other  people. 

3rd  Child:  We  are  happy  to  find 
you  well.  We  must  go  now.  We 
have  other  places  to  visit.  {Both 
say  goodbye  and  exit  to  return 
without  coats,  hats,  and  purses. 
They  say  together)  :  Now  don't 
we  know  how  to  be  Relief  Society 
Teachers  ? 

ist  Child :    You  did  swell. 

2nd  Child:  {Goes  to  door  looks  out 

and  comes   back  saying)    Mama 

isn't  coming  yet.     What  shall  we 

do  next? 

ist  Child :    Let's  go  to  sleep  until  she 

comes.    Then  we  can  wake  up  and 

hear  the  stories  and  not  be  sleepy. 

(Children,  who  are  all  sleepy,  readily 

agree.     They  settle  down  in  the  chairs. 

One  leans  over  on  table,  one  occupies  two 


chairs,  one  uses  the  rocker  and  all  are 
soon  fast  asleep  and  dreaming.) 

A  colored  light  that  represents  night 
is  turned  on.    Chanting  is  heard  off  stage. 
Chanting :  Back  to  the  Scriptures !  Back 
to  the  Scriptures ! 
The  Scriptures  are  being  searched 
The  Scriptures  are  being  searched 
Study  and  faith  are  being  renewed 
Hope  is  revived  again. 

(Before  chanting  ceases  in  come  one 
at  a  time  in  their  order  people  represent- 
ing the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
come  in  like  spirits  out  of  the  past,  stand 
while  the  reader  reads  a  speech  then  move 
up  stage  on  platform.    They  are  dressed 
in  costume  of  Old  Testament  times  with 
the  name  of  the  book  they  represent  in 
large  letters  on  a  crown  they  wear.) 
Reader:     The  Prophets  ever  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  mankind 
scan   the  horizon  of   time  down 
through  the  ages  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  extent,  if  any,  of  their  in- 
fluence on  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

(They  shade  their  eyes  with  their  hands 

and  peer  afar  off  into  the  future.) 

(All   the   Prophets   chant   in  chorus: 

Back  to  the  Scriptures,  etc.) 

Reader :  '{First  Genesis)  I  am  Gene- 
sis which  means  beginning.  I  give 
you  an  account  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  of  time,  man,  sin, 
and  civilization.  I  tell  you  of  the 
righteousness  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
our  first  parents.  Of  Abel  their 
son  and  first  man  slain.  Enoch 
the  leader  of  the  people  of  the 
perfect  city;  Noah  who  preached 
repentance  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  a  disobedient  peo- 
ple. Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jo- 
seph who  was  sold  into  Egypt  and 
the  many  faith  promoting,  char- 
acter building  lessons  their  lives 
contribute  to  the  world's  best  lit- 
erature. 

Second,  Exodus:  I  am  Exodus.  I 
give  you  an  account  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Children  of  Israel  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Of 
the  miracles  Moses  performed  to 
soften  the  hard  heart  of  King 
Pharaoh.     Of  the  seven  plagues 
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sent  to  goad  the  Egyptians  and 
their  flinty  king  into  releasing  the 
Israelites.  I  recount  vividly  the 
flight  of  Israel — their  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  on  dry  land,  and  many 
other  manifestations  of  the  mighty 
power  and  mercy  of  God  to  them 
in  their  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness. 

Third,  Leviticus:  I  am  Leviticus, 
the  Book  which  contains  the  laws 
relating  to  Holiness.  The  name 
Leviticus  refers  to  the  priestly 
tribe  of  the  Hebrews  or  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  I  explain  the  Sin  Of- 
fering, the  Peace  Offering,  and  all 
the  various  offerings  to  be  kept 
by  Israel.  I  sound  the  warning 
'Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and 
reverence  my  Sanctuary,"  sayeth 
the  Lord.  And  if  ye  keep  my 
commandments  I  will  give  you 
rain  in  due  season  and  the  land 
shall  yield  her  increase  and  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit. 

Fourth,  Numbers:  I  am  the  Book 
of  Numbers.  I  carry  on  the  nar- 
rative of  the  exodus  to  the  end  of 
the  fortieth  year.  I  recount  the 
numbering  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael by  their  tribes.  Even  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses.  The  number- 
ing which  revealed  the  great  in- 
crease and  strength  of  them.  A 
blessing  from  the  God  who  pre- 
served them  in  the  days  of  their 
bondage ;  and  brought  them  forth 
for  a  mighty  purpose  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  to  their  father 
Abraham. 

Fifth,  Deuteronomy :  I  am  Deuter- 
onomy meaning  2nd  law.  I  bear 
record  of  the  events  of  the  last 
month  of  the  forty  years'  wander- 
ing of  the  Israelites.  I  also  give 
a  vivid  account  of  the  early  colon- 
ial life  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
greater  part  of  my  book  is  an  ac- 


count of  the  discourse  Moses  de- 
livered before  his  death,  setting 
forth  to  the  Israelites  the  laws 
they  were  to  obey  when  they  were 
settled  in  the  "Promised  Land." 

Sixth,  Joshua :  I  am  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun.  The  Joshua  who  took 
command  of  the  exodus  after  the 
death  of  Moses.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  God  I  supervised  the  Is- 
raelitish  conquest  of  .Canaan.  I 
led  our  armies  around  the  vast 
wall  of  Jericho.  I  saw  the  mighty 
wall  quake,  shake  and  fall.  In  the 
name  of  Israel's  God  I  command- 
ed the  sun  to  stand  still  and  give 
us  light  and  time  to  finish  an  im- 
portant battle  victoriously.  My 
book  ends  with  the  closing  events 
of  my  life. 

Seventh,  Judges :  I  am  the  book  of 
the  Judges  in  Israel  who  reigned 
during  the  lawless,  disorganized 
period  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
until  the  Lord  their  God  gave 
them  a  King  to  rule  over  them. 
The  Lord  expected  us  to  direct 
them  in  their  warrings  against  their 
enemies  but  they  seldom  heark- 
ened. They  remembered  not  the 
great  things  the  Lord  their  God 
did  for  their  Fathers.  Judges 
were  thirteen  in  number  only  four 
of  whom  were  great  men  whose 
courage  was  the  kind  men  never 
forget. 

Eighth,  Ruth :  I  am  Ruth  of  Moab. 
The  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi, 
.  the  Israelite.  I  entreated  her  not 
to  leave  me  nor  to  cause  me  to 
return  from  following  after  her. 
I  said,  "Whither-so-ever  thou 
goest,  there  will  I  go.  Where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge.  Thy 
people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy 
God  my  God."  My  story  is  writ- 
ten to  show  more  tolerance  to  for- 
eigners than  was  shown  by  Ezra 
who  strove  to  have  all  Jewery  give 
up  their  foreign  wives.    The  great 
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king  David  came  through  my  line- 
age, even  I  a  gentile  woman. 

Ninth,  Samuel :  I  represent  the  books 
of  1st  and  2nd  Samuel.  My  story 
begins  with  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
the  promised  son  of  Hannah  and 
Elkanah.  I  tell  you  of  their  de- 
vout life ;  of  their  sacrifice  in  giv- 
ing their  only  child  to  the  care 
and  keeping  of  Eli,  the  officiating 
priest  in  the  temple.  I,  Samuel, 
grew  up  in  the  Temple  and  learned 
very  early  as  a  child  to  obey  the 
will  of  God.  I  sought  all  my 
days  to  walk  uprightly  before  him. 
I  lived  to  see  the  Israelites  turn 
away  from  the  government  of  the 
judges  and  prophets  and  demand 
a  king.  It  was  I,  even  I  who 
anointed  their  first  king  to  rule 
over  them.  Even  Saul.  I  tell  you 
of  the  illustrious  David,  their  sec- 
ond king  and  the  man  who  served 
God  all  his  days  with  one  excep- 
tion. I  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Theocracy  and  the 
Monarchy. 

Tenth,  Kings :  I  represent  the  books 
of  1st  and  2nd  Kings.  I  tell  you 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  son  of 
David,  Solomon,  the  wisest  and 
richest  king  in  Israel.  I  give  you 
a  history  of  the  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  I  tell  you  of  their 
waywardness  and  disobedience 
and  finally  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem and  their  capture  by  the 
Babylonians. 

Eleventh,  Chronicles:  I  represent 
the  books  of  1st  and  2nd  Chron- 
icles. I  treat  the  same  period  of 
Israelitish  history  as  do  the  two 
books  of  the  Kings.  But  unlike 
them  I  deal  with  the  priestly  ec- 
clesiastical life  of  the  people.  I 
give  their  genealogies,  statistical 
registers,  description  of  their  re- 


ligious ceremonies  and  organiza- 
tions of  their  public  worship. 

Twelfth,  Ezra :  I  am  Ezra  the  priest 
and  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  God  of  heaven  sent 
me  out  from  captivity  by  the  good 
will  and  decree  of  the  Persian 
King  to  return  and  aid  in  the  re- 
building of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem ; 
I  begin  my  narrative  of  Jewish 
history  where  Chronicles  leave 
off,  carrying  it  forth  until  the  time 
of  the  theocratic  institution. 

Thirteenth,  Nehemiah :  I  am  Nehe- 
miah,  son  of  Hachaliah.  By  per- 
mission of  the  Persian  King  I  al- 
so returned  from  captivity  to  di- 
rect the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of 
the  broken  wall  of  Jerusalem  our 
beloved  city.  Like  Ezra  I  take  up 
the  narrative  of  Jewish  history 
and  continue  until  the  theocratic 
institution  of  the  times  which  was 
instituted  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  Ezra  and  myself. 

Fourteenth,  Esther:  I  am  Esther, 
the  orphaned  and  despised  Jewess, 
who  lived  in  captivity  with  my 
uncle  in  the  Persian  capital.  My 
story  tells  how  I  became  queen 
and  how  by  fasting  and  prayer  I 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  and  also  my  husband  the 
king  and  saved  my  people  the 
Jews  from  destruction.  I  insti- 
tuted the  Jewish  feast  Purim  in 
commemoration  of  our  victory 
that  day. 

Fifteenth,  Job:  I  am  Job  who  had 
patience  and  faith  despite  my 
boils.  In  a  dramatic  poem  I  try 
to  fathom  the  cause  of  human  suf- 
ferings. Behind  the  simple  story 
of  my  suffering  lies  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  profoundest 
lessons  given  in  the  Bible.  For 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth 
and  even  though  the  skin  worms 
destroy  my  body  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God."  My  book  also 
contains  some  of  the  profoundest 
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world  music  ever  chanted.  But 
the  melody,  the  tune  of  it  has 
rarely  been  heard  in  its  greatness 
and  compass,  because  men  gen- 
erally have  brought  to  it  too  small 
a  soul. 

(Chanting  is  heard  off  stage,  as  soon 
as   Job   finishes   speaking.     Chanting:    I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  etc.) 
Sixteenth,  Psalms:     Psalms  is  my 
name.     I  am  a  collection  of  He- 
brew songs  and  poetry  of  praise  to 
God.    From  the  standpoint  of  lit- 
erature I  mark  the  high  points  in 
the  Old  Testament.    For  witness : 
"The  Heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God.    The  firmament  showeth 
His  handiwork.       Day  unto  day 
uttereth   speech,   and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge.    There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard." 
(Read,   if   desired,   Psalms  23:24,   31, 
37.) 

Seventeenth,  Proverbs :  My  name  is 
Proverbs.  I  give  you  the  wisdom 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.  My 
teachings  have  a  practical  aim. 
Not  only  do  they  contain  maxims 
of  conduct,  they  are  also  moral 
advisors  as  wisdom  is  the  princi- 
pal thing.  "Therefore  get  wis- 
dom and  with  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding.  Hatred  stirreth  up 
strife  but  love  covereth  all  sins. 
Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise.  Who 
so  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of 
the  poor  he  also  shall  cry  himself 
and  shall  not  be  heard.  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom 
and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing. For  the  merchandise  of 
it  is  better  than  the  merchandise 
of  silver  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.  Be  not  a  witness 
against  thy  neighbor  without  a 
cause;  and  deceive  not  with  thy 
lips." 

Eighteenth,  Ecclesiastes:  I  am  Ec- 
clesiastes.  I  too  give  you  Hebrew 
wisdom,  literature  with  a  consid- 


erable keen  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  human  life.  Mine  is  the 
gratification  of  individul  desire  in 
every  conceivable  form  only  to 
learn  all  is  vanity.  Nothing  en- 
dureth.  There  is  no  steadfastness. 
But  in  old  age  he  finds  at  last  that 
which  gives  satisfaction,  the  one 
safeguard  against  a  lifetime  of 
fruitless  searching  and  disappoint- 
ment." Remember  now  thy  Cre- 
ator in  the  days  of  thy  youth  while 
the  evil  day  come  not,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shall 
say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

Nineteenth,  Song  of  Solomon:  I 
am  the  Song  of  Solomon.  A  poem 
of  love.  The  Song  of  Songs  of 
the  Bible.  A  lyric  drama  with  a 
pastoral  background.  Tradition 
says  that  King  Solomon  wrote  me. 
My  theme  is  the  triumph  of  virtu- 
ous love  over  all  the  riches  that  a 
great  king  can  offer. 

Twentieth,  Isaiah :  I  am  Isaiah,  the 
statesman  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Often  I  am  called  the  prince  of 
prophets.  My  book  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  prophetic  book  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Its  spirituality,  love 
of  justice  and  conception  of  God 
are  high  points  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. Its  leading  subjects  are: 
majesty  of  man,  sinfulness  of 
man,  divine  judgment,  salvation 
for  a  remnant,  and  refuge  in  God 
alone.  I  sound  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  emotions.  Blessed  of 
my  God  with  intellect,  abundant 
energy,  and  splendid  faith,  I  have 
achieved  a  place  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  earth. 

Twenty-first,  Jeremiah :  I  am  Jere- 
miah, the  gloomy  prophet.  I  re- 
ceived this  distinguishing  title  be- 
cause of  the  bitter  invectives  I 
hurl  against  the  narrow  religious 
bigotry  of  my  day.  And  because 
of  my  predictions  of  national  dis- 
aster at  the  hands  of  the  Baby- 
lonians.   I  have  been  classed  with 
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Isaiah  for  my  universal  conception 
of  God  and  for  the  stress  I  place 
upon  individuality  in  religious  liv- 
ing. My  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  will  of  God,  my  dauntless 
courage  in  rebuking  evil,  and  my 
supreme  faith  in  God's  plan  for 
Israel  reveal  my  character. 

Twenty-second,  Lamentations :  I  am 
Lamentations.  Upon  my  pages 
are  written  five  poems,  all  dealing 
with  a  common  theme;  even  the 
calamities  that  befell  the  people  of 
Judah  and  their  beloved  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Chaldeans. 

Twenty-third,  Ezekiel :  I  am  Ezekiel 
the  prophet  and  a  captive  in  Baby- 
lonia. I  give  to  you  my  religious 
and  prophetic  thoughts.  My  con- 
viction is  that  further  judgments 
are  eminent  for  the  Jews  in  the 
future.  My  growing  anxiety  is  to 
win  the  souls  of  individuals  who 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  puri- 
fied Israel  in  the  future.  My  book 
covers  twenty-two  years  of  pro- 
phetic ministry,  and  there  is  no 
better  example  to  be  found  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Scripture  than 
it  contains. 

Twenty-fourth,  Daniel:  I  am  Dan- 
iel. I  give  you  the  story  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Daniel  and  his 
three  comrades,  all  Hebrews,  while 
in  captivity.  We  kept  the  com- 
mandments contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  taught  by  our  parents,  and 
the  Lord  never  forsook  us.  He 
gave  us  wisdom  and  strength, 
faith  and  courage  to  triumph  over 
the  trials  and  tests  of  the  hard  life 
of  a  captive.  The  lions  did  not 
devour  me  when  I  was  thrown  in- 
to their  den ;  the  fire  did  not  burn 
my  three  companions,  for  we  had 
obeyed  the  will  of  God.  I  saw  in 
vision  centuries  before  it  hap- 
pened the  stone  cut  without  hands 
out  of  the  mountains  that  was  to 
roll  and  break  in  pieces  the  ten 


kingdoms  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 
God  gave  me  dreams  and  visions ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  trouble- 
some dreams  of  kings. 

Twenty-fifth,  Hosea:  I  am  Hosea, 
the  prophet  of  pity  who  saw  the 
heart  of  God  waiting  to  forgive 
his  prodigal  peoples.  I  am  from 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  aim  of  my  prophecy  is  to 
show  the  forgiving  love  of  God  to 
erring  Israel.  There  will  be  pun- 
ishment but  there  will  also  be  a 
bright  future,  if  Israel  will  repent. 
As  I  forgave  my  wife  her  sin 
against  me,  surely  God  will  be 
equally  compassionate  to  Israel. 

Twenty-sixth,  Joel:  I  am  Joel.  I 
give  you  a  book  of  judgments.  I 
persistently  and  eloquently  urged 
repentance  before  the  coming  of 
the  terrible  day  of  Jehovah.  The 
people  gave  ear  and  they  received 
-blessings  many  and  rich  both 
spiritual  and  material.  But  above 
all  there  will  come  a  great  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  the  terrors  which  are  to  come 
will  not  affect  the  Jews. 

Twenty-seventh,  Amos:  I  am  Amos 
the  prophet  of  justice.  Into  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  civilization  I 
came  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness ;  a  solitary  man  armed  onlv 
with  the  truth  entering  a  great 
citv  with  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing- a  nation.  I  declare  the  stern, 
unflinching  justice  of  God.  Per- 
haps I  am  bitter  against  the  lux- 
ury and  religious  pride  of  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  but 
I  warn  them  f ullv  of  the  calamities 
which  God  is  going  to  rain  down 
upon  all  nations  who  do  not  live 
justly.  None  can  escape.  God  is 
not  mocked  ;  neither  is  he  appeased 
by  feasts  and  offerings.  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God,  oh  House  of  Is- 
rael. 

Twenty-eighth,     Obediah:      I    am 
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Obediah.  I  could  not  forebear 
adding  my  voice  of  warning  to 
those  of  the  other  prophets.  Al- 
though my  warning  is  short  it  is 
forceful.  It  foretells  entirely  the 
ruin  which  is  about  to  fall  upon 
the  tribe  of  Edom  (Esau)  that 
live  just  south  of  the  dead  sea. 

Twenty-ninth,  Jonah :  I  am  Jonah. 
I  try  like  Ruth  to  show  God's  love 
for  all  his  children,  Jew  and  non- 
Jew  alike.  As  an  exposition  of 
God's  love  for  all  people  I  chal- 
lenge any  and  all  of  the  other  writ- 
ers of  the  Old  Testament  to  sur- 
pass it.  In  true  repentance  out  of 
the  depths  of  hell  cried  I  unto  the 
Lord.  Even  out  of  the  belly  of 
the  whale,  and  he  heard  my  cry. 
Because  I  had  accepted  fully  the 
fact  that  God  is  the  God  of  all 
nations. 

Thirtieth,  Micah :  I  am  Micah,  a 
younger  contemporary  who  sym- 
pathizes with  the  peasantry  in 
their  sufferings.  I  attack  not  per- 
haps with  greater  boldness  but 
with  greater  directness  and  in 
more  scathing  terms  the  wrongs 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed 
at  the  hands  of  the  rich  rulers  of 
Judah.  While  Isaiah  is  concerned 
with  the  political  side  of  it,  I, 
Micah,  am  concerned  with  the 
ethical  and  religious  side  of  it. 

Thirty- first,  Nahum:  I  am  Na- 
hum.  I  give  you  just  three  short 
chapters.  The  theme  of  which  is 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  capitol  of 
the  Assyrians.  In  extremely 
forceful  language  I  paint  vividly 
terrible  pictures,  as  I  gloat  over 
the  downfall  of  this  powerful  city 
because  of  the  past  cruelty  and 
harshness  it  has  imposed  upon  my 
people. 

Thirty-second,  Habakkuk :  I  am  the 
prophet  Habakkuk,  who  in  a  dia- 
logue with  Jehovah  inquires  about 
the  violence  and  injustice  that  pre- 
vails on  every  hand.    Jehovah  an- 


swers me  that  the  Chaldeans  are 
to  be  instruments  of  punishment 
for  the  prevailing  evils  but  in  the 
end  their  pride  will  be  their  down- 
fall. Like  Nahum  I  occupy  but 
a  small  space  and  belong  to  the 
group  known  to  Bible  scholars  as 
the  "Minor  Prophets." 

Thirty-tHird,  Zephaniah :  I  am 
Zephaniah.  The  spirit  wrought 
strong,  and  I  could  not  withstand 
it.  I  predict  the  approach  of  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  Je- 
hovah, and  of  the  condemnations 
that  is  to  be  heaped  upon  the  Jews 
who  have  adopted  foreign  ways 
of  living  and  who  are  corrupted 
with  ways  of  intrigue,  and  those 
who  are  religiously  indifferent. 
But  out  of  the  coming  trials  a  pre- 
ferred remnant  will  be  loyal  to 
God  and  dwell  in  safety  in  their 
own  land. 

-Thirty-fourth,  Haggai:  I  am  the 
prophet  Haggai.  My  strength  and 
time  I  spent  trying  to  enthuse  the 
Jews  who  have  returned  from 
exile  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem to  Jehovah.  Drought 
and  crop  failure  will  combine  un- 
til the  Jews  rally  to  this  important 
duty.  As  long  as  the  temple  re- 
mains unbuilt  the  Jews  will  re- 
main an  unclean  people.  I  suc- 
ceed in  giving  my  people  a  new 
hope;  the  promise  of  a  new  and 
glorious  age. 

Thirty-fifth,  Zechariah :  I  am  Zecha- 
riah  the  prophet  who  joins  with 
Haggai  in  seeking  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple.  To  begin  with  I  send 
out  an  earnest  call  to  repentance. 
Then  in  the  eight  symbolic  visions 
that  follow,  I  give  encouragement 
to  the  people,  especially  to  Zerub- 
babel  and  to  Joshua,  the  civil  and 
religious  heads  of  the  community, 
in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple.    The  significant  features  of 
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each  of  these  visions  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  an  angel. 
Thirty-sixth,  Malachi :  I  am  Malachi, 
a  prophet  and  sage,  who  exhorts 
and  rebukes.  I  rebuke  the  proph- 
ets for  being  neglectful  of  their 
duties.  I  rebuke  the  Jews  for  con- 
tracting foreign  marriages,  also 
those  who  question  the  divine  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  those 
who  have  been  neglectful  in  the 
payment  of  their  tithes.  I  an- 
nounce the  day  of  judgment  when 
Jehovah  will  appear  to  purify  the 
unworthy  priests  and  punish  his 
guilty  people.  Then  again  I  lift 
my  voice  to  exhort  the  people  to 
obey  the  Mosaic  law,  and  promise 
the  advent  of  Elijah  the  prophet. 
Reader :  The  life  of  the  prophets  is 
not  a  flowery  one.  They  spent  a 
lifetime  of  struggle  to  establish 
truths  and  right  among  the  heed- 
less children  of  men. 
The  march  of  the  Prophets. 

Genesis  leads,  all  follow  him  down 
from  the  terraced  platform  but  break 
into  several  short  lines  and  march  in  a 
criss-cross  fashion  holding  unlighted 
candles  and  marching  in  a  posture  as  with 
drawn  swords  to  indicate  struggle.  They 
form  into  a  double  line  and  march  with 
bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands  to  denote 
sorrow  still  holding  unlighted  candles.  As 
they  change  from  "sorrow"  they,  unob- 
served if  possible,  light  candles  and  form 
into  single  line  and  change  from  the  slow 
sorrowful  tread  to  a  lively  triumphal  step, 
bodies  and  heads  erect  and  candles  held 
high.  A  grand  triumphal  march  finishes. 
The  music  for  this  march  should  depict 
first  struggle,  then  sorrow  and  finally 
triumph.  The  lights  also  must  agree  to 
give  desired  effect.  The  prophets  march 
off  stage  triumphantly  and  chant.  The 
mother  returns,  tired  and  worried,  to  find 
children  asleep.  She  gazes  on  them  with 
pride  and  decides  to  warm  up  and  rest 
by  the  fire  before  wakening  them  for 
bed.  She  draws  a  chair  before  the  fire 
and  sits  down.  As  she  relaxes  and  be- 
comes warm,  she  too  falls  asleep. 

Chanting  is  heard  off  stage.  Chanting : 
Back  to  Scriptures,  etc.  Before  chanting 
ceases,  Books  of  Old  Testament  begin  re- 
turning to  stage.  They  come  in  and  form 
in  three  groups  facing  the  mother. 


After  they  inarch  they  chant : 
How  beauteous  are  their  feet  who 

stand  on  Zion's  Hill, 
Who  bring  salvation  on  their  tongues 

and  words  of  peace  reveal ; 
How  blessed  are  our  ears  that  hear 

the  joyful  sound 
Which  kings  and  prophets  waited 

for  and  sought  but  never  found ; 
How  blessed  are  our  eyes  that  see 

the  Heavenly  light 
So  long  desired  by  ancient  seers  who 

died  without  the  sight. 
The  watchmen  join  their  voices  and 

tuneful  notes  employ, 
Jerusalem  breaks  forth  in  song  and 

deserts  learn  the  joy. 

Books  in  Unison :  We  are  the  scrip- 
tures. We  come  to  you  down  the 
ages  of  time  out  of  the  past,  heav- 
ily laden  with  messages  of  light 
and  truth  and  a  knowledge  of  your 
Creator  even  the  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  We  mark  the 
path  by  which  you  may  return  to 
Him.  " Search  the  scriptures  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  and  they  are  they  which  testi- 
fy of  Me."  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  We  commend  you  and 
congratulate  you,  O  little  mother 
of  the  children  of  men,  for  your 
faith  and  integrity  in  your  effort 
to  teach  your  children  "God  and 
Truth"  through  the  Scriptures. 
Blessed  be  thy  efforts,  "Back  to 
the  Scriptures." 

Isaiah  steps  forward  and  places  a  crown 
on   the   sleeping   mother's   head,   bearing 
the   words,    "Integrity   and    Faith."     He 
returns  to  place  and  the  books  repeat : 
The  Hebrews  wrote  their  national 
history    in    Historical    books,    in 
books  of  prophecy,  in  books  of 
Song  and  devotion  and  in  books 
of    wisdom,    religion    and    phil- 
osophy. 

1st  Group,  Books  of  History  (Genesis 
to  Esther  inclusive)  hoist  a  banner  above 
their  group  bearing  the  name  of  the 
group,  and  say  in  unison: 
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The  idea  of  one  God  unseen  and 
not  to  be  worshipped  in  visible 
form  had  been  taught  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
human  minds.  This  is  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  He- 
brews, the  thing  which  gives  the 
Old  Testament  eternal  truth  and 
inspiration.  In  its  total  effect  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  record  of 
God's  progressive  revelation  of 
himself  to  man.  Steadily  from 
Genesis  to  Micah  the  conception 
of  God's  nature  grows  clearer,  and 
finer. 

2nd  group:  Poetry  Books  (from  Job 
to  Song  of  Solomon)  also  raise  banner 
bearing  their  name  and  say: 

The  Bible  is  not  alone  a  book  but 
a  divine  library;  the  product  not 
of  one  mind  and  one  age  but  of 
many  minds  and  many  ages.  It 
is  the  literary  record  of  the  He- 
brews and  gives  to  the  world  eter- 
nal truth  expressed  in  unforget- 
table beauty.  Clear  thought,  sim- 
ple words,  genuine  emotion,  these 
are  the  gold  of  literature.  Peace 
be  unto  you  and  your  household. 
May  faith  and  love  and  charity 
abound  and  good  works  endure 
forever.  We  welcome  you  "Back 
to  the  Scriptures." 
3rd  group.  Books  of  Prophecy.  (Isaiah 

to    Malachi.)    Carry    Banner    with    their 

group  name  on. 

Books :  Greece  honored  poets,  phil- 
osophers, sculptors,  orators.  Rome 
honored  emperors,  military  lead- 
ers and  poets  but  Israel  revered 
most  her  prophets,  mouthpieces  of 
God,  they  explained  and  justified 


God  to  His  people.  The  Old 
Testament  ends  with  a  people 
who  have  learned  humility 
through  suffering  and  righteous- 
ness through  adversity  and  with 
prophets  who  utter  the  will  of  God 
in  more  and  more  exalted  lan- 
guage. As  Micah  who  reached  the 
grandest  elevation  says.  "He  hath 
shown  thee  O  man  what  is  good 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  but  to  walk  justly  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God." 

"I  am  God  (sayeth  the  Lord) 
and  there  is  none  else.    Be  ye  holy 
for  I  am  holy.     Behold  I  set  be- 
fore you  life  and  death.     There- 
fore  choose   life."     Hail   to   thy 
faith  in  "Back  to  the  Scriptures." 
A  bright  light  appears  and  in  it  a  per- 
sonage   representing    Christ    standing    a 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  Books. 
The  Books  turn  shading  their  eyes  and 
look  to  see  from  whence  comes  the  light 
and   personage.      In   reverence   and   awe 
they  bow   their   heads   and   drop   to  one 
knee.    They  extend  lighted  candles  rev- 
erently.     Christ    with    a    pleased    coun- 
tenance  says,    "I   am   the   Life   and   the 
Way."         (Suitable    colored    lights    all 
through    the    pageant    add    beauty    and 
color  to  it.)     In  the  groups  the  candles 
are  held  together  symbolic  of  increased 
strength   in   union. 

Curtain  soon  after  Christ  ceases  speak- 
ing and  with  colored  light  representing 
night.     Family  are  still  sleeping. 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  lifted  up  ye  everlasting  doors. 
"And   the   King   of    Glory   shall 
come  in. 

"Who  is  this  King  of  Glory? 
"The  Lord  of   Hosts,  he  is  the 
King  of  Glory." 
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Trails  of  Smoke 

By  Eva  Willes  Wangs gar d 

THE  trickster,  Ulysses,  is  back  is  in  the  interpretation  of  those  slo- 
among  us.  The  wooden  horse,  gans  that  I  fail  to  understand  the 
tobacco,  has  been  drawn  into  gullibility  of  the  public.  Recently, 
each  town  and  hamlet  to  leave  its  the  proprietor  of  a  store  let  me  ex- 
trails  of  smoke.  The  one  at  Troy  amine  his  stock  of  tobacco,  all  the 
had  but  one  deceiver  left  behind  to  popular  brands.  Not  one  of  those 
tell  his  crafty  tales  while  the  modern  slogans  appears  on  a  package.  Why? 
ones  have  all  the  facilities  of  our  Because  we  have  a  Pure  Food  and 
age,  the  radio,  the  newspaper,  maga-  Drugs  Act  which  requires  that  only 
zines,  and  the  billboard  with  all  their  the  truth  concerning  a  product  un- 
counterparts.  der  their  jurisdiction  may  appear  on 

Ours,  like  the  one  of  old,  entered  a  container.  There  is  no  such  law 
our  gates  in  wartime.  It  was  nat-  governing  the  statements  by  radio, 
ural  in  those  fevered  days  to  give  the  in  newspapers,  magazines,  on  bill- 
boys,  who  were  defending  democracy  boards,  etc.  The  extravagance  of 
for  us,  everything  we  could  to  make  the  claims  used  in  those  media  are 
their  lives  happier  and  pleasanter.  governed  only  by  the  conscience  of 
But  there  were  present  among  us  the  advertiser, 
this  trickster  and  his  helpers.    They 

saw  a  rich  harvest  in  store  and  pro-  HPHEN  again,  the  slogans  them- 

ceeded  with  the  cleverest  line  of  ad-  selves  offer  the  greatest  argu- 

vertising  that  ever  tricked  an  unsus-  ment  against  the  use  of  tobacco  that 

pecting  public.  I  have  ever  read.    Is  it  not  self-evi- 

The  gay-nineties  type  of  buxom  dent  that,  if  one  company  makes  the 
beauty  of  questionable  repute  left  claims  "They  satisfy"  that  none  of 
the  tobacco  program  to  be  replaced  them  satisfy,  but  the  smoker  is  con- 
by  the  trimmest,  and  most  carefully  stantly  harassed  by  an  unsatisfied 
dressed  set  of  respectable  looking  feeling,  which  gives  the  advertiser  a 
young  ladies  that  any  woman's  heart  definite  point  to  which  he  can  ap- 
ever  envied.  With  the  guilelessness  peal  ?  The  statement  itself  is  ridicu- 
of  the  Trojans,  many  of  our  young  lous.  If  that  brand  really  satisfied 
innocents  linked  that  state  of  per-  the  smoker,  one  package  is  all  lie 
f  ection  with  the  smoking  habit  and  would  ever  buy  since  no  one  carries 
tried  to  attain  it.  For  a  short  time  a  a  pleasure  willingly  beyond  the  point 
certain  slogan,  capitalizing  on  the  of  satiation,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  no 
fad  for  slenderness,  tried  to  tell  the  longer  a  pleasure.  If  one  is  "less 
not-so-slender  ones  that  cigarettes  acid,"  is  that  not  an  open  indictment 
were  preferable  to  candy.  There  they  against  the  acidity  of  all  cigarettes  ? 
met  the  determined  opposition  of  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  advertise  that 
other  powerful  interests  and  that  slo-  such  should  be  smoked  "for  di- 
gan  disappeared  from  our  commer-  gestion's  sake"  because  of  their 
cial  art  work.  "alkalinity?"    If  another  is  "kind  to 

your  throat"  is  that  not  proof  pos- 

^\THER  slogans  were  substituted  itive  that  as  a  rule  cigarettes  are 

and  they  grew  in  numbers.     It  throat  irritants  ?  If  one  brand  "never 
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lets  you  down"  is  that  not  advertis-  laugh  would  roll  across  the  room.  It 

ing  the  fact  that  most  cigarettes  give  was  his  son  who  told  me  that  the 

the  user  a  fagged-out  feeling?     If  chief  reason  why  none  of  his  seven 

the  slogan  is  true,  why  "get  a  lift"  sons  took  up  with  the  cigarette  habit 

from  another.     If  one  kind  doesn't  was  because  every  time  there  was  a 

"get  your  wind,"  then  does  it  not  meticulous  or  heavy  job  to  do  on 

logically  follow  that  all  of  them  do?  the  farm  such  as  the  shifting  of  the 

One  could  go  on  like  this  indefi-  rack  for  the  beet  box  on  the  running 

nitely.    The  point  is  that  the  tobacco  gears  of  the  wagon  they  had  to  stop, 

companies  themselves  are  pointing  often  in  mid  air  and  lower  it  again, 

out  the  evils  of  the  tobacco  habit  so  while   their   father   rolled,   lit,   and 

widely  and  in  letters  so  large  that  all  puffed  at  a  cigarette, 
who  run  may  read. 

HPHEN  there  is  the  matter  of 
'pHERE  are  three  other  points  A  cleanliness.  Is  it  not  incon- 
which  I  should  like  to  make,  sistent  to  patronize  so  religiously  the 
The  first  is  the  matter  of  conveni-  several  well-known  advertised  prod- 
ence.  On  the  surface  the  wasted  ucts  that  promise  wonderful  results 
time  seems  like  a  small  matter,  but  f  rom  keeping  down  all  bodily  odors 
to  me  it  is  of  great  moment.  Any  and  at  the  same  time  succumbing  to 
person,  who  from  long  patience,  sac-  this  group  which  adds  more  foul 
rifice,  and  perseverence  has  finally  odors  than  any  natural  bodily  func- 
acquired  the  key  to  the  fuller  life,  tion  any  ordinary  person  might  neg- 
knows  that  the  only  real  happiness  lect?  I  insist  that  anything  that 
comes  from  accomplishment.  There  smells  like  that  is  not  clean.  Anyone 
is  no  other  thrill  to  equal  the  one  wno  has  spent  five  minutes  confined 
that  follows  an  accomplishment  of  in  a  closed  telephone  booth  knows 
worth.  Those  ancient  peoples  whom  wnat  I  mean.  Often  the  stench  in 
we  sometimes  pity  had  acquired  a  an  office  is  so  great  that  one  not  used 
knowledge  of  human  psychology  to  it  might  insist,  as  I  did  one  af  ter- 
that  is  scarcely  out-done  today.  They  noon  to  the  embarrassment  of  an  en- 
said,  "Labor  is  its  own  reward."  It  tire  office  force,  since  the  boss  was 
matters  little  what  one's  talents  are  the  offender,  that  there  was  a  mouse, 
so  long  as  he  develops  them  to  the  caught  behind  something,  which  was 
fullest  measure  of  his  ability  in  his  fn  very  great  need  of  interment.  Of 
working  time  here.  There's  where  course,  it  is  claimed  that  these  odors 
the  villain,  tobacco,  enters  from  the  and  the  stains  can  be  kept  down,  but 
left  wing.  Tobacco  cuts  down  the  how  few  of  the  users  do  keep  them 
efficiency  by  its  ceaseless  grind  on  down, 
the  nerves.  Think  of  the  interrup- 
tions and  the  consequent  waste  of  '"INHERE  remains  the  matter  of 
time  because  the  job  has  to  wait  for  economy.  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
tobacco  nerves  to  be  soothed  by  an-  famed  description  of  the  poverty- 
other  cigarette.  stricken  people  of  Paris  said,  "In  the 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  had  an  cupboards  there  may  be  no  rice,  but 
uncle  who  was  a  chain,  roll-your-  always  there  is  tea  and  tobacco."  In 
own  cigarette  smoker.  We  children  the  last  decade  when  just  to  feed  our 
used  to  ask,  "Ugh!  Why  do  you  poor  has  been  an  insuperable  prob- 
smoke,  Uncle  Al?"  lem  think  of  the  unfairness  of  ex- 
He  always  answered,  "Why  not?  pecting  hard-working,  self-denying 
A  chimney  smokes"  and  his  great  people  to  supply  tobacco,  too. 
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Think  how  our  schools  have  been  them  disappear  in  trails  of  thin,  blue 

handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  and  smoke, 
then  imagine  the  beautiful  buildings 

that  could  be  built  and  the  equipment  T    ET  us  return  again  to  the  simile 

that  could  be  bought  for  the  money  J  of  burning  Troy  and  say  that 

spent  in  advertising  these  products  our   unplanned   and  u  n  b  u  i  1  d  e  d 

alone.    What  right  have  we  to  con-  churches,     schools,     libraries,     and 

sider   ourselves   civilized   while  we  homes  are  only  millions  of  plumes 

allow  this  leeching  weed  to  flourish  of  blue  smoke.    One  writer  said  of 

while  we  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  steam  engine  age,  "Many  smokes 

our  children?  still  rise  over  the  prairies  but  now 

Even  in  the  homes  where  the  fear  they  are  wide  and  black  where  once 

of  starvation  has  never  stalked,  think  they  were  thin  and  blue."     Let  me 

of  the  numerous  little  luxuries  that  remind  you  how  the  thin  blue  trails 

the  mother  and  children  are  denied  of  smoke  have  spread  far  beyond  the 

and  yet  there  is  money  for  tobacco,  prairies  and  are  more  numerous  and 

How  many  mothers  have  longed  for  much  more  treacherous  than  those 

a  few  "white  hyacinths  to  feed  the  that  menaced  the  pioneer  camps  not 

soul"  of  the  home  and  had  to  watch  so  long  ago. 


GREETING  CARDS 

A  RE  you  working  to  win  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Relief  Society  for  greeting  cards  ?    See  offer  in  July,  1936 
Magazine,  page  455. 


A  MAGIC  WAY 

By  Ella  J.  Coulam 

Some  people  have  a  magic  way 
Of  helping  people  out  of  trouble ; 
They  seem  to  know  the  time  and  place 
To  prick  the  sorrow  bubble ; 
They  have  a  tactful  way  of  giving 
A  helping  hand  for  joyous  living. 

Some  people  have  a  magic  way 

Of  turning  chaos  into  peace, 

A  swift  transforming  touch  that  soothes 

And  makes  all  discord  cease ; 

They  have  a  happy  way  of  giving 

A  peaceful,  tranquil  glow  to  living. 


New  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching 

By  Frances  Bruce  Strain 

(A  Book  Review) 
By  Virginia  Budd  Jacobsen 

PARENTS  of  today  are  faced  nesota,  where  she  carried  on  a  long 
with  ^  the  serious  problem  of  research  on  the  problems  and  meth- 
training  children  in  the  matters  ods  of  sex  training  and  education, 
of  sex.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  At  present,  Mrs.  Strain  is  Associate 
the  problem  is  ours,  and  we  must  Educational  Director  of  the  Cincin- 
face  it.  If  we  do  not  instruct  them  nati  Social  Hygiene  Society,  lectur- 
in  these  matters  very  early,  they  are  ing  yearly  on  sex  education  to  thou- 
sure  to  get  the  facts  from  their  play-  sands  of  parents  and  acting  as  con- 
mates  or  older  children  in  an  un-  sultant  on  individual  problems, 
wholesome  manner.  "New  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching  is 
Even  at  the  age  of  four,  five  and  offered  as  a  practical  guide  over  the 
six,  questions  related  to  sex  come  in-  somewhat  unfamiliar  and  often  hilly 
to  the  minds  of  these  youngsters  of  country  of  sex  life  of  children  from 
ours  and  it  is  our  task  and  privilege  infancy  to  adolescence.  Its  purpose 
to  answer  them  honestly  and  frankly.  !S  to  .take  away  that  feeling  of  in- 
We  must  be  ready  to  answer  their  security  which  most  parents  suffer  in 
first  questions  when  they  arise.  But  the  face  of  hazards  of  neighborhood 
we  are  handicapped,  generally,  with  P1^  questionable  companions,  street 
a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  pres-  talk>  .sex  activities,  occasional  im- 
ence  of  mind,  and  courage  to  answer  moralities — experiences  which  soon- 
truthfully  and  honestly  as  we  should.  er  or  later,   directly  or  indirectly, 

™       .,  .                 .     -  -  come  into  the  horizon  of  most  chil- 

To  aid  in  answering  these  ques-  dren.     It  indudes            of  meeti 

tions,    every  family  should  have  one  these  situations,  ways  of  interpret 

strong-backed  book  on  the  subject  of  ing  them>           of  supplantinff  t£em 

sex    training    of    children-not    a  in  order  that  undesirable  results  may* 

leaflet,  not  a  pamphlet    but  a  dig-  be  lessened  and  parental  peace  of 

nified  volume  that  can  be  a  lantern  mind  be  restored 

in  the  hand  to  every  intelligent  and  «It  includes  answers       hundreds 

progressive  parent     It  should  be  a  of  the  most  usual          tions  in  rda_ 

rl£V"e   ^Y   chhlltgUld^Ce  tion  to  pregnancy,  birth,  fertilization, 

bookshelf.       Such  a  book  is  New  mati        which  ^  ask  .     ^ 

Patterns  m  Sex  Training  by  Frances  early  years.  .,  .  .  The  answers  are 

Bruce  btrain.  adaptable  to  the  varying  ages  of  chil- 

Mrs.  Strain,  besides  being  a  splen-  dren  and  usable  by  adults  who  have 

did  mother,  is  widely  known  as  an  little  familiarity  with  biological  facts 

educator,  lecturer,  and  author.    She  and  terms." 

is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  How  many  of  us  know  how  to 

Iowa,  later  she  became  Acting  Psy-  meet  these  situations?     More  than 

chologist  of  the  Children's  Clinic  of  that,  how  many  of  us  know  how  to 

the  Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospital  meet  them  in  such  a  way  that  no  in- 

at  Denver.     From  this  position  she  jury  shall  be  done  to  the  child  na- 

went   to  the   University   of    Min-  ture? 
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"Modern  methods  of  child  guid- 
ance and  mental  hygiene  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  bad  habit 
corrected  and  a  habit  corrected  bad- 
ly. ..  .  Punishment  can  leave  an  in- 
jury that  is  greater  than  the  thing 
which  caused  the  punishment.  .  .  . 
More  than  any  other  part  of  our  na- 
tures, our  sex  natures  have  been  in- 
jured— often  irreparably  injured — 
by  wrong  methods  of  training.  No- 
body was  to  blame.  Until  recently, 
nobody  knew  there  was  such  a  nature 
in  childhood  to  save  from  injury. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
come  to  know. 

"Most  mothers  of  today  have  ac- 
cepted sex  education  whole-hearted- 
ly because  back  in  their  minds  is  the 
memory  of  many  futile  gropings  for 
a  few  simple  facts  that  were  with- 
held from  them.,, 

Mrs.  Strain  has  treated  almost 
every  phase  of  the  sex  problem  as 
it  is  related  to  youth,  in  this  delight- 
ful book.  She  has  written  it  in  re- 
sponse to  a  pressing  and  repeated 
demand  from  parents  for  a  perman- 
ent guide  in  handling  this  very  im- 
portant problem. 

Perhaps   a  brief   outline   of   the 
chapter  headings  will  best  answer  the 
question  "Just  what  is  in  the  book?" 
I.  Introduction. 
II.  The  Love  Impulse. 

III.  Making  the  Right  Start. 

IV.  Learning  Social  Standards. 
V.  Playground  Problems. 

VI.  First    Questions    of    Young 
Children. 
VII.  A  Few  Rules  of  the  Game. 
VIII.  The  Questionless  Child. 
IX.  The  Rough  and  Tumble  Age. 
X.  Preparation  for  Maturity. 


There  are  four  pages  of  questions 
which  children  ask  concerning  the 
sex  problem,  with  the  page  given 
whereon  the  proper  answer  is  given. 
For  example : 

Where  do  babies  come  from? — 
Page  95. 

Where  did  you  get  me,  Mother  ? — 
Page  94. 

How  big  is  a  baby  when  its  starts 
to  grow? — Page  153. 

How  does  the  baby  get  out? — 
Page  98. 

How  can  the  opening  be  made  big 
enough  ? — Page  99. 

Why  must  there  always  be  a 
father?— Page  152. 

What  is  menstruation  ? — Page 
192. 

Why  are  girls  different  from 
boys? — Page  157. 

These  few  questions  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  book.  It 
is  truly  a  valuable  handbook.  It  is 
frank.  It  is  sincere.  It  is  honest  in 
dealing  with  the  most  difficult  phase 
of  life  to  teach  to  children.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  given  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  eliminate  any  embarrass- 
ment for  parent  or  child. 

"This  book  is  not  a  scientific 
treatise.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
decide  fine  or  final  points  or  sexual 
psychology.  Yet  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  arm-chair  volume.  Rather, 
it  is  a  human  record,  written  from 
the  experience  of  years  of  associa- 
tion with  the  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren." 

Quotations  from  the  book  by  per- 
mission from  the  publishers,  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company. 


DAME  NATURE'S  WAY 

By  Matilda  A.  Christiansen 

I  awoke  one  October  morning 
And  a  wonderful  scene  met  my  view, 
Queen  Autumn  had  painted  a  garden 
Of  glowing  harmonious  hue; 
Her  easel  was  Old  Timpanogos 
That  held  with  his  towering  height 
The  canvas  spread  on  the  mountain 
O'erflooded  with  rising  sun  light. 

For  brushes  she  had  used  the  red  maple, 
Eclipsing  the  poppy's  bright  beam. 
And  with  white  stemmed  quivering  aspen 
Had  spread  yellow  and  golden  sun  sheen. 
Next  morning  I  looked  on  the  mountain, 
Queen  Autumn  the  long  night  had  wrought 
On  the  rounded  curve  of  Old  Baldy 
Another  fair  garden  plot. 

She  had  taken  her  brushes  of  scarlet 

And  with  pigments  of  russet  and  brown, 

With  designs  and  splashes  of  color 

Had  painted  for  him  a  new  crown 

More  dashing  than  summer  time's  splendor, 

More  perfect  in  color  and  line, 

And  had  bordered  the  rim  of  his  garment 

With  the  mystic  dark  green  of  the  pine. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains  one  morning, 
'Twas  a  November's  cold  dawn ; 
Queen  Autumn's  fair  garden  had  vanished, 
Queen  Autumn's  bright  colors  were  gone. 
For  King  Winter  had  come  in  the  dawning 
And  where  his  icy  tipped  sceptre  held  sway, 
The  scarlets  had  turned  to  dull  olive 
The  yellows  and  russets  to  grey. 

Timpanogos  loomed  drab  'gainst  the  sky-line, 
Dejected,  Mahogany  looked  down; 
Bereft  of  his  bright  Autumn  colors, 
Bald  Mountain  stood  somber  and  brown. 
When  Dame  Nature  had  brought  chill  December 
And  the  mornings  were  crispy  and  cold, 
I  looked  again  on  my  mountains, 
Transfigured  they  stood,  for  behold ! 

King  Winter,  surveying  the  hill  tops, 
Ashamed  of  the  ruin  he'd  wrought 
All  night  at  shaping  a  mantle 
Of  fleecy  white  snow-flakes  had  wrought, 
A  mantle  be-sprinkled  with  diamonds, 
Next  morning  shown  on  the  height, 
And  the  mountains  decked  out  in  new  glory 
Stood  stalwart,  majestic  and  white. 


The  Gift  of  the  Storm 

(A  True  Story) 
By  Ellen  G.  Rees 


HANNAH  stood  in  the  door- 
way watching  him.  He  was 
driving  away,  leaving  her 
alone !  How  did  he  dare  go  now  ? 
How  could  she  bear  it?  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  Heaven  beseechingly, 
"Oh,  God,"  she  prayed,  "help  me, 
I  am  so  afraid.  Give  me  courage!" 

This  was  in  early  days  in  Arizo- 
na, and  the  frail,  girlish  woman  was 
watching  from  the  doorway  of  a 
small,  lonely,  ranch-house.  Her  eyes 
looked  unseeingly  over  the  desert. 
There  was  so  little  to  see  and  less 
to  hear — some  corrals  and  ill-shaped 
fences  made  of  cedar  post  and 
barbed  wire,  straggling  bits  of  grease 
wood,  then  endless  miles  until  the 
sky  and  land  seemed  to  meet.  Not  a 
sound  but  the  rising  Fall  wind,  that 
most  lonely  of  winds,  not  even  fall- 
ing leaves  to  rustle  because  there 
wasn't  even  a  tree  there. 

Sinking  to  the  step  in  a  heap  she 
thought  of  seven  years  ago  when 
she  had  married  Harvey  and  come 
to  live  here  where  her  ranch  life  be- 
gan. She  wasn't  quite  sixteen  then. 
She  hadn't  guessed  how  serious  and 
different  everything  would  be.  Her 
babies  had  come  so  fast,  one,  two, 
three,  one  right  after  the  other.  One 
of  them,  honest-faced  little  John, 
she  had  lost  with  croup  so  suddenly 
that  she  wasn't  over  the  shock  of  it 
yet.  Then  in  July,  during  that  se- 
vere hot  spell,  four-year-old  Carl, 
had  those  constant  grinding  pains 
in  his  stomach  which,  try  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  relieve.  The 
muddy  drinking  water  from  the 
river,  the  only  water  available,  must 
have  caused  it.  She  had  heard  of  the 


danger  of  impure  water  so  she  had 
boiled  it  and  then  let  it  stand  until 
it  settled  clear  before  using,  but  it 
was  warm  and  had  a  flat  taste  which 
did  not  satisfy  his  fever-parched  lips 
that  begged  and  begged  for  just  one 
cool  drink.  He  became  so  sick  that 
they  thought  best  to  take  him  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  that  being  quicker 
than  to  send  for  the  doctor.  They 
reached  the  place  only  to  find  him 
miles  away  on  another  call. 

But  here  was  a  spring  and  crys- 
tal, cool  water.  They  handed  him  a 
drink  just  as  the  substitute  doctor 
saw  and  ordered,  "Oh,  don't  give 
him  that !  Cold  water  will  kill  him." 
All  his  strength  went  with  this  dis- 
appointment. He  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  the  end  soon  came.  This 
ever  haunted  her, — his  intense  suf- 
fering, his  pleadings,  and  the  mem- 
ory that  she  could  not  grant  his  one 
and  only  plea. 

Since  these  experiences  with 
death  such  a  helpless  feeling  pos- 
sessed her,  making  her  afraid,  and 
birth  being  so  akin  to  death,  she 
was  appalled  at  the  future,  because 
she  was  about  to  have  another  baby. 
As  the  time  drew  nearer,  her  terror 
increased.  How  could  she  go  through 
this  ordeal  with  only  her  husband 
and  the  nearest  woman,  as  she  had 
done  three  times  before.  She  would 
try  to  forget  her  dumb  terror  if  she 
could  have  a  doctor,  but  this  seemed 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  her 
husband  would  think  her  unduly 
anxious,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  then  the  money  to  pay 
him,  where  would  they  get  that  ? 

Their  small  crop  had   failed  be- 
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cause  the  dam  holding  the  water  passing  of  time,  she  was  roused  by 
necessary  for  irrigation  had  been  her  only  child  who  came  running 
washed  away.  Rains  had  been  even  and  calling,  "Mother,  see  those 
less  than  the  usual  scanty  amount,  tumble  weeds,  they  go  rolling  and 
so  the  cattle  were  thin.  Many  had  rolling;  they  look  like  wheels,  and 
gone  'loco'  and  being  poor,  soon  the  wind  blowed  all  my  stick  horses 
died.  The  cattle  were  their  liveli-  down,  and  I  lost  my  hat  too." 
hood,  so  when  there  were  but  few  "Yes,  dear,"  she  said  as  she 
left  to  sell  and  weighing  light,  they  looked  around,  "the  cattle  are  start- 
had  brought  a  low  price.  ing  out   earlier  than  usual.   There 

If  only  she  had  some  money  to  mf }  be  a  s*orm  coming ;  we'd  better 

use  just  as  she  wished,  how  glad  ?et  busy.  Can  you  get  the  buckets 

she  would  be,  but  that  was  hopeless.  We  wl11  ^et  a  turn    of  water  f  irst 
She  never  had  and  she  never  would  °n  their  waY  to  the   nver   she 

ask  for  money,  she  was  too  proud,  watched  the  cattle  which  had  been 

Her   husband   was   proud   too;   he  down  earlier  to  drink  and  take  their 

would  hesitate  to  send  for  the  phy-  noon-day  rest.  They  were  up  now 

sician  unless  there  were  cash  on  hand  and  walking  determinedly  away  to- 

to  pay  him.  ward  the  cedars.  "Strange  how  they 

can  always  tell  when  there  is  a  storm 
J^ARVEY  had  been  left  father-  coming,"  she  mused  aloud.  "They 
less  in  early  boyhood  and  so  had  may  go  too  far  and  then  Daddy  will 
been  forced  into  harsh  and  pre-  have  to  go  after  them  when  he  gets 
mature  manhood.  Play  and  gentle-  back,"  she  told  the  boy. 
ness  had  been  missing  in  his  youth,  This  was  his  wor^  keeping  these 
so  he  grew  into  a  cold,  hard,  un-  wildj  un.penned  cattle  from  roam- 
demonstrative  man,  o  1  d  beyond  ing  to  nearby  herds ;  branding  and 
his  years.  To  be  a  'rear  cowboy,  as  ear-marking  them,  constantly  mov- 
he  was,  one  had  to  lose  all  sense  of  mg  t\iem  to  new  grass  and  water  as 
fear,  and  he  had  learned  this  les-  the  old  drjed  out;  shipping  and  sell- 
son  well.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  any-  ing  steers  m  the  fall ;  'pulling  the 
thing.  Loneliness  too,  must  be  con-  log>  when  they  stuck  in  the  quick- 
quered,  so  he  could  not  sense  the  sand  (which  was  constantly)  'break- 
ever  growing  loneliness  that  gnawed  ing-in'  the  'broncos'  or  wild  horses 
and  almost  overwhelmed  her.  This  for  their  work;  this  with  occasional 
desert  life,  too,  made  people  hard.  trips  to  town  for  supplies  left  him 
It  was  so  common  to  see  pain  and  ijttie  t;me  and  thought  for  anything 
suffering,  to  see  men,  beasts  and  else.  But  he  had  been  worrying  late- 
plants  seeking  out  a  bare  existence.  iy.  Taxes  would  soon  be  due,  and 
To  see  one  and  all  give  up  their  he  needed  the  money.  That  morning 
heart's  desires  and  endure  any  sac-  he  very  suddenly  told  her  of  his  self- 
rifice  without  a  murmur  was  a  daily  made  plans.  "I'm  going  to  town  to- 
slSnt-  day,"    he    said.    "It's    court    week, 

So  Hannah  had  hidden  her  dread  county  court,  and  lots  of  men  will 
and  fear  of  the  future  from  her  be  in  town.  The  one  hotel  there  won't 
husband,  but  now  he  was  gone  and  hold  them  all.  In  mother's  large 
she  had  not  even  his  help,  she  was  house,  and  with  her  help,  we  can 
more  frightened  than  ever.  Hope-  fix  beds  and  cook  for  them  and 
lessly  huddled  there  on  the  door-  make  some  cash  for  taxes.  The  cat- 
step  heeding  not,  nor  sensing  the  tie  will  be  all  right  for  a  few  days, 
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and  I  may  send  a  man  down  to  look  steadily  increased.    It  seemed   the 

after  them.,,  very  Heavens  were  opened. 

She  was  so  surprised  and  shocked  By  bed-time  it  had  grown  until  it 

that  no  words  came.  Of  course  she  terrified  her.  Thoughts  of  a  flood 

wanted  him  to  go  and  get  money,  now  came  vividly.      She  had  seen 

but  how  could  she  stay  alone  ?  What  some  and  knew  how  they  swept  away 

if  something  should  happen  and  she  everything  in  their  path.  It  didn't 

alone  there  ?  If  she  could  then  have  seem   safe  to   stay   there,   yet   she 

spoken  her  fears,  all  might  have  been  thought   with  terror   of    getting   a 

different,   but   something  held   her  horse,  preparing  the  sleeping  child 

dumb,  and  so  he  had  driven  away,  and  trying  to  ride  to  higher  ground, 

little  dreaming  of  her  terror.  But  she  must — as  she  hastily  gath- 

As  the  mother  filled  the  buckets  ered  food  and  coats,  the  kerosene 

she  said,  "Yes,  the  river  is  rising,  lamp   flickered  and   sputtered   and 

they  have  had  rain  above  here."  seemed  about  to  go  out  and  leave 

Oh,  that  river!  A  raging,  seeth-  her  in  total  darkness.  She  clenched 
ing,  foaming  ,torrent  today,  a  tiny,  ^ hands  Z^JT  ^  despair' 
silver  thread  tomorrow,  twisting  and  What  should  she  do  • 
winding  along  in  its  bed  of  sand,  ^,                                                 . 
bringing  life  and  hope  or  death  and  ^       N    S°me    sound    dlstinct 
destruction  as  it  wended  its  way  on-  through  the  storm  halted  her. 
ward.   The  Little   Colorado  River,  Were    her    senses    betraying    her? 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  refuge  for  Certainly  she  could  hear  wheels  and 
the  lonely,  weary  traveler,  a  mecca  horses  splashing  above  the  roar  of 
for  man  and  beast !  Treacherous  be-  Jt  alL   Someone  was  coming,   who 
cause  bedded  in  many  places  with  could  it  be,  had  her  husband  come 
quicksand,   tired,   thirsty  man   and  back  to  help  her. 
beast   sought  to   quench  his  thirst  The  sounds  drew  nearer  and  stop- 
only  to  be  caught  in  that  same  quick-  Ped-   She  opened  the  door  just  in 
sand  and  sucked  down  until  helpless,  time  to  hear  a  strange  voice  shout, 
starved,  and  exhausted,  life  slowly  "Hello,  hello,  say  can  you  put  us 
ebbed  away.  Yet  how  important  that  UP  for  the  night?"  ^ 
river,  because  it  was  the  only  source  She  dimly  perceived  two  'buck- 
of  water  for  miles  and  miles.  boards'  filled  with  men  be-spatted, 

Dams  and  small  reservoirs  built  be-draggled,  dripping  with  mud  and 

along  its  course  were  washed  out  water     Say,  where  s  the  man  of  the 

repeatedly  by  its  rampageous  floods  house  ?  There  s  a  bridge  washed  out 

bringing    drought,    loss    of    crops,  back    there,    so    we    couldnt    get 

wreckage  of  tiny  farms  and  settle-  through  that  way,  and  we  had  to 

ments  huddled  timidly  on  its  all  but  come  on  this  road.  The  mud  s  been 

sterile  banks.  Most  settlers  had  not  awful  and  now  °,ur  ^ams  are  8™' 

gone  there  of  their  own  accord  ;  they  out    The  stor™  s  about  °ver!  but 

had  been  called  there.  ™e  want  to  8*  in  and  ?<*  dried  out. 

After  the  water,   she  carried  in  Can  we  ^  heAre.  tonight?     There 

wood,   fed  chickens,  changed  some  was  <>ne  thing  Arizona  was  rich  in, 

calves  to  a  different  pasture,  water-  and  that  was  hospitality, 

ed  horses,  milked  the  two  cows  and  "My  husband  is  away  but  you  are 

fed  calves.  By  this  time  the  rain  was  welcome  to  stay,"  she  told  them  be- 

pouring  down.  Then  inside  as  she  wildered  and  wondering  how  that 

cared  for  the  boy,  she  listened  as  it  crowd  could  be  made  comfortable 
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in  her  small  home,  but  they  gladly 
filed  in. 

COON  after,  the  rain  and  wind 

began  to  quiet  down — the  storm 
had  spent  itself.  Meanwhile,  the 
drivers  had  cared  for  their  horses 
and  a  big  ruddy- faced  man  further 
explained,  "Missus,  we  are  lawyers, 
a  judge  and  jurymen  from  Prescott 
going  up  here  to  the  county-seat 
to  hold  court.  Now  if  we  can  just 
light  up  a  fire  in  this  fireplace  we'll 
be  mighty  happy  to  get  dry." 

The  room  did  afford  a  fine  fire- 
place. It  was  cheaper  to  build  one 
than  to  buy  a  stove,  and  logs  were 
easier  to  cut  for  it.  Wood  was  piled 
high  and  soon  a  blazing  fire  light- 
ed the  tanned,  strong  faces  gather- 
ed in  the  firelight.  Their  dripping 
Stetsons  were  hung  on  nails,  wet 
coats  were  draped  on  the  backs  of 
chairs  and  the  room  soon  filled  with 
steam  from  their  wet  clothes.  Their 
care-free  laughter  and  joking  re- 
marks made  her  forget  her  fears  and 
filled  her  heart  with  something  like 
comfort. 

She  didn't  ask  if  they  were  hun- 
gry, but  went  into  the  kitchen  thank- 
ful for  the  loaves  of  fresh  bread 
she  had  baked  that  day,  for  fresh- 
churned  butter  and  pans  of  milk 
with  thick,  tempting  cream.  From 
another  shelf  she  brought  some  of 
her  precious  fruit.  "How  fine  that 
beef-steak  Harvey  left  will  be  for 
those  hungry  men,"  she  half  whis- 
pered. 

As  the  grease  began  to  spatter, 


she  heard  near  by  a  man's  voice, 
"Say,  lady,  let  me  help  you,  I'm  used 
to  riding  the  'chuck  wagon'."  With 
his  help  the  meal  was  soon  ready. 
As  the  men  ate,  their  leader  voiced 
appreciation,  "I'll  say  this  is  fit  for 
a  king,  we  were  almost  starved!" 

Their  hunger  satisfied  and  com- 
fortably warm,  their  coats  rolled  up 
for  pillows,  they  soon  sprawled  over 
the  one  bed  and  the  warm  floor  sound 
asleep,  and  Hannah,  in  the  kitchen 
on  a  cot,  had  forgotten  the  storm, 
and  all  her  fears,  and  she  slept  also. 

CHUFFLING  of  spurs  and  kick- 
ing on  of  boots  awakened  her  at 
the  first  signs  of  dawn.  The  storm 
was  over,  the  sky  clear.  The  men 
would  be  half-way  to  town  by  sun- 
up, no  need  to  ask  them  to  stay  for 
breakfast;  they  would  want  to  be 
up  and  away  now. 

She  dressed  and  came  into  the 
room  just  in  time  to  see  them  ready 
to  leave,  and  wishing  to  show  their 
appreciation,  they  reached  into  their 
pockets  and  with  lavish,  reckless  gen- 
erosity showered  down  on  the  table 
money — dollars,  more  dollars,  and 
even  five-dollar  gold  pieces. 

She  stood  in  amazement,  then 
with  jolly  thanks,  a  handshake  or 
two,  they  trouped  out.  She  hadn't 
thought  of  their  money — but  here 
it  was,  hers  now,  all  hers !  Her  hands 
closed  over  it  eagerly.  She  bowed 
her  head  in  thankfulness  and  peace. 

Now  money  for  the  doctor  was 
sure! 


HARVEST  DAYS 

By  Lucy  G.  Bloomfield 

Time  was,  when  I  thought  my  cup  of  joy, 

Was  full  and  running  o'er. 
But  now  to  my  amazement, 

I  find  it  can  hold  still  more. 
When  my  babies  were  laughing  gleefully 

'Cause  daddy  would  soon  be  home, 
And  supper  was  cooked  and  ready, 

With  just  my  hair  to  comb ; 
I  used  to  say  as  I  summed  things  up, 

That  life  could  yield  no  more, 
There  was  joy  and  health,  babies  and  home 

And1  daddy  at  the  door. 

But  I've  found  that  an  All  Wise  Father, 
When  He  planned  out  our  life  below, 

Put  no  limit  to  the  joys  of  man, 
No  bliss  that  they  could  not  know. 

Now  our  children  are  grown  and  flown  away, 

They  have  builded  nests  of  their  own. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  our  life  is  here, 

When  they  all  come  trooping  home. 
Dear  God !    My  happiness  multiplies, 

Just  see  those  three  little  boys, 
Each  wants  to  be  first  for  his  grandma's  kiss, 

Ah  there's  few  things  to  equal  such  joys. 
We  spread  a  feast  with  what  they've  brought, 

For  it's  grandpa's  birthday  you  see. 
Supreme  is  the  joy  within  the  cup, 

The  late  years  have  brought  to  me. 


THE  MAGAZINE 

By  Edna  J.  Gardiner 

"If  I  had  two  loaves  of  bread,  I  would  sell  one  and  buy  white  hyacinths 
to  feed  my  soul." 

The  Relief  Society,  the  mother  organization  of  our  Church,  ever  alert 
to  the  needs  of  its  members,  has  provided  for  us  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine. 

Containing  the  best  in  literature,  as  also  the  lessons  for  class-work, 
this  magazine  does,  in  very  deed,  proffer  food  for  the  soul  in  spiritual 
uplift  and  guidance.  Information  on  home  and  civic  problems  is  offered 
through  articles  contributed  by  teachers  and  professionally  trained  spe- 
cialists in  particular  lines.  Leaders  in  church  and  nation  present  here 
articles  for  our  advancement  and  enlightenment. 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  truly  a  hand-book  for  the  training  of 
better  mothers.  Here  they  may  find  peace  in  time  of  sorrow;  inspiration 
and  recreation. 

The  cost  of  the  Magazine  is  so  little  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

May  we,  as  Relief  Society  members  express  our  appreciation  by  our 
enrollment  on  the  subscription  lists.    By  so  doing,  we  are  assured  first  aid 
in  every  problem. 


A  Power  Irresistible 

By  Eleanor  Baird 


IN  olden  times  woman's  place  was 
solely  in  the  home,  but  many 
changes  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  For  many  cen- 
turies women  have  been  spoken  of 
as  the  power  behind  the  throne,  but 
already  she  has  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind it,  and  many  who  seem  com- 
petent to  look  into  the  future,  see 
her  sitting  upon  the  throne  itself,  to- 
morrow. 

The  reason  that  women  have  not 
taken  their  place  side  by  side  with 
the  other  sex  in  the  past,  has  been 
because  of  their  lack  of  opportu- 
nity but  that  excuse  will  not  do  now. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  women 
have  had  the  opportunity  that  they 
have  today.  Their  freedom  is 
greater,  their  education  is  better  and 
their  thought  is  broader.  They  no 
longer  have  to  be  just  interested 
spectators ;  they  have  the  ability,  and 
they  should  have  the  will  to  accom- 
plish great  things. 

Women  have  a  different  viewpoint 
on  life  and  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples than  men.  Save  in  war,  busy 
men  rarely  organize  except  for  fra- 
ternal purposes.  Women,  however, 
will  always  unite  in  pursuit  of  some 
common  ideal.  They  are  always 
struggling  to  raise  standards,  espe- 
cially those  standards  that  influence 
home  life.  Today  they  work  side 
by  side  with  men  in  every  field  of 
industry  and  government,  but  there 
are  still  too  few  of  them. 

There  are  so  many  things  that 
need  improvement,  so  many  things 
that  are  still  undone,  just  waiting 
for  women  to   come   forward  and 


help.  Child  welfare,  cleaning  up  of 
politics  and  motion  pictures,  civic 
and  educational  improvements,  and 
pure  food  regulations;  these  are  all 
fields  in  which  women  can  take  an 
active  part.  The  crime  problem  is 
another  opportunity. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  was 
done  along  this  line  in  Chicago  alone. 
Six  brave  and  clever  women  organ- 
ized what  was  known  as  the  "Se- 
cret Six,"  which  threw  the  whole 
underworld  into  confusion.  It  is  said 
that  hundreds  of  gangsters  left  that 
city  because  of  them. 

Today  the  politics  of  most  women 
is  simply  that  of  their  husbands  or 
nearest  male  relative.  If  they  have 
neither,  they  have  no  politics.  This 
is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  sex.  With 
the  education  offered  women  today, 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  policies 
of  the  nation.  This  is  one  thing 
women  should  attend  to.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  they  are  not  interested 
or  cannot  be  bothered  with  our  na- 
tion's government. 

Woman  is  the  greatest  latent 
power  in  the  world  today.  A  power 
that  is  slowly  but  steadily  growing. 
With  competent  leadership  it  will  be 
a  power  irresistible  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  for  peace  in  the  whole 
world. 

A  good  leader  is  one  who  recog- 
nizes public  good  above  personal  in- 
terest ;  she  must  have  expert  knowl- 
edge ;  she  must  be  above  average  in 
spiritual,  mental,  and  moral  qual- 
ities ;  she  must  inspire  her  followers 
as  well  as  lead  them.  She  must  have 
courage,    unselfishness,   enthusiasm, 
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and  tact.     All  these  things  she  can  when  great  problems  of  crime,  graft, 

attain  if  she  only  has  the  desire  and  and  war  threaten  to  destroy  their 

will-power.  homes,  life  and  liberty. 

Women  should  listen,  study,  and         It  is  woman's  duty  to  make  the 

take  part  in  the  things  which  will  best  use  of  the  Relief  Society  les- 

give  an  understanding  in  those  mat-  sons,  public  lectures,  the  radio,  and 

ters  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  good  books,  that  they  may  have  a 

country  and  the  world  today.  quieting,  steadying  effect  on  the  f  u- 

Women    must    not    sit    helpless  ture. 


I  SHALL  NOT  CARE 

By  Elsie  E.  Barrett 

It  will  not  matter  when  I  pass  away 

About  the  flowers ; 
I  shall  not  even  care  if  none  are  there ; 
My  soul  will  be  elsewhere  and  not  aware 

Of  earthly  hours 
When  words  of  cheer  were  few,  when  days  were  grey 

With  doubt  and  fear; 
When  burdens  were  too  heavy  borne  alone, 
And  adverse  winds  seemed  always  round  me  blown 

From  year  to  year. 
I  needed  flowers  of  Friendship  then,  that  would 

Have  helped  me  climb 
The  rocky  path  to  where  with  wider  range 
My  thoughts  might  leave  the  furrowed  course  and  change 

To  those  sublime. 
I  climbed  the  stony  way  the  best  I  could 

Alone  with  prayer ; 
Perhaps  that  road  was  best  to  gain  reward 
That  yet  may  come  to  me ;  but  I'd  oft  despair. 
So  let  us  give  to  one  in  life  who  needs 

Sweet  blooms  of  hope ; 
Not  waiting  till  she  leaves  this  earth's  abode, 
But  give  an  hour  of  time  to  ease  her  load, 

And  help  her  cope 
With  hardships  by  our  timely  kindly  deeds. 
It  will  not  matter  when  I  pass  away 

About  the  flowers ; 
I  shall  not  even  care  if  none  are  there. 


Notes  From  The  Field 

Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 


Oneida  Stake. 

TOURING  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  the  Preston  Fourth 
Ward  Relief  Society  of  the  Oneida 
Stake  held  a  party  in  honor  of  the 
retiring  officers  who  had  recently 
been  released.  A  special  invitation 
was  given  to  all  former  Presidents 
of  Relief  Society  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Ward-— ten  were  pres- 
ent, and  each  received  a  beautiful 
corsage.  A  very  fine  program  was 
rendered,  and  this  included  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  telling  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  each  of  the  offi- 
cers. This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
licious luncheon.  The  picture  be- 
low is  a  photograph  of  those  who 
have  held  office  in  this  Ward  since 
its  organization  in  1902,  and  every 
president  is  alive  and  active  in  Re- 
lief Society  work. 


Parowan  Stake. 

A  FEATURE  of  the  Mothers' 
Day  celebration  in  Parowan 
Stake  took  the  nature  of  a  birthday 
party  for  all  members  of  the  organ- 
ization in  each  Ward.  A  delightful 
program  was  furnished,  consisting 
of  music,  poetry,  etc.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  dainty  refreshments.  Very 
careful  preparation  was  made  for 
the  event,  and  loving  wishes  were 
exchanged  by  the  members.  In  this 
Stake  many  gardens  have  been  plant- 
ed. Vegetables  for  canning  have 
been  grown,  and  there  is  beauty 
everywhere  through  the  flowers 
which  have  been  abundantly  cul- 
tivated. This  is  one  of  the  Stakes 
expressing  keen  appreciation  for  the 
lessons  during  the  year,  and  on  the 
whole  a  very  successful  season  was 
completed. 
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SPRINGDALE  RELIEF  SOCIETY 


Zion  Park  Stake. 

A  N  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
the  movement  inaugurated  this 
year  to  bring  the  mothers  and 
daughters  closer  together,  was  given 
in  the  very  fine  celebration  held  in 
the  Springdale  Ward  of  the  Zion 
Park  Stake.  The  two  pictures  show 
the  mothers  of  the  organization  and 
the  daughters  who  participated.  The 
daughters  gave  the  entire  program 
under  the  direction  of  the  literary 


teacher.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
very  fine  celebration  of  this  worthy 
movement  in  honor  of  former  Presi- 
dent Clarissa  S.  Williams. 

Rexburg  Stake. 

'"pHE  Stake  Chorister  of  Rexburg 
Stake  sends  the  following: 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  entertainments  ever  present- 
ed in  Rexburg  was  the  Festival  of 
Music,   Poetic  Literature  and  Art, 


DAUGHTERS  OF  SPRINGDALE  WARD,  ZION  PARK  STAKE 
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featuring  local  women  composers, 
writers  and  artists.  This  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Music  Department  of 
the  Rexburg  Stake  Relief  Society 
and  was  held  in  the  Rexburg  Fourth 
Ward  Chapel,  Tuesday,  June  23, 
1936.  Lovely  poems,  short  stories 
and  musical  numbers  delighted  an 
audience  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
women.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pictures  were  on  display  and  in- 


cluded oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
plaques  and  tinted  photography.  Five 
young  ladies  served  light  refresh- 
ments at  the  punch  table.  So  many 
expressions  of  delight  and  apprecia- 
tion were  given  that  we  have  decided 
to  make  this  an  annual  affair  and 
thereby  encourage  women  and  girls 
to  express  themselves  in  the  creative 
fields  of  music,  literature  and  art." 


MRS.  MARY  A.  HOLDEN  AND  HER  SIX  DAUGHTERS 
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North  Idaho  Falls  Stake. 
I^ROM  one  of  our  new  Stakes 
comes  the  report  of  a  very  de- 
lightful observance  of  the  first 
Daughters'  Day  in  the  Relief  So- 
ciety. The  picture  is  of  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Holden  and  her  six  daughters. 
Sister  Holden  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  First  Ward  Relief 
Society  since  its  organization.  She 
has  been  a  Visiting  Teacher  with  a 
record  of  100%,  and  has  also  been 
treasurer,  Stake  Chorister  and  Ward 
Chorister.  Her  daughters  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  mother's  footsteps, 
and  are  a  fine  example  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day  which  it  was  intended  to 
honor. 

South  Davis  Stake 
T'N  the  Magazine  Drive,  as  in  other 
phases  of  Relief  Society  work, 
this  enterprising  Stake  has  met  with 
signal  success.  In  the  Bountiful 
Second  Ward  a  particularly  effective 
plan  was  devised.  It  was  decided 
that  some  kind  of  a  container  should 
be  left  with  the  sisters;  the  most 
available,  naturally,  was  the  enve- 


lope, as  this  could  be  carried  in  the 
purse.  Soon  after  the  decision  to 
use  this,  a  large  quilting  and  sewing 
day,  where  approximately  eighty 
sisters  were  assembled,  was  held. 
The  Magazine  Agent  noted  among 
those  present  a  number  who  were 
not  enrolled  in  the  Relief  Society. 
She  made  it  a  point  to  personally 
contact  each  sister  present  and  pre- 
sent her  with  one  of  the  envelopes. 
The  fine  points  of  the  Magazine  were 
suggested.  Some  of  the  sisters  pres- 
ent had  paid  some  months  in  ad- 
vance, but  they  were  anxious  to  have 
the  envelope  so  that  when  they  had  a 
few  spare  cents  they  could  put  them 
in  and  be  ready  when  their  subscrip- 
tion was  required.  Many  of  the  sis- 
ters who  had  known  very  little  of 
Relief  Society  work  or  the  Magazine 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others, 
and  it  was  a  very  successful  occasion. 
The  effect  of  it  was  not  lost  with  the 
day,  but  continues.  The  Agent  re- 
ports that  each  week  she  receives 
some  of  the  envelopes,  and  she  feels 
quite  sure  that  a  very  successful 
drive  will  be  conducted  this  year. 


Please  put  pennies  in  envelope 

for 
Relief  Society  Magazine 
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Editorials 


Our  Meetings  Resume 


A  FTER  a  long  vacation  we  again 
take  up  our  courses  of  study, 
which  we  are  sure  will  be  greatly  en- 
joyed by  our  members. 

The  Theological  Lessons,  the 
Teacher's  Topics  and  the  Project  all 
are  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
unity  of  these  three  lines  of  work 
will  make  for  greater  concentration 
and  scholarship.  While  we  believe 
many  of  our  organizations  will  de- 
vote most  of  their  time  on  Work 
and  Business  Day  to  sewing  for  the 
needy  and  in  carrying  out  plans  made 
by  their  own  Stake  supervisors, 
there  will  be  printed  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  those  who  desire  such  an 
outline  some  suggestive  helps  for 
Work  and  Business  day.  The 
Literary  lessons  will  move  more 
slowly  than  heretofore,  as  we  are 
taking  but  three  biographies,  devot- 
ing three  lessons  to  each.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  we  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer, Abraham  Lincoln  as  portrayed 


by  Carl  Sandburg,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  The  Social  Service  Lessons 
should  make  us  socially  minded  and 
rouse  our  interest  in  civic  affairs. 

While  the  Child  Guidance  lessons 
are  primarily  for  mission  use,  we 
hope  that  all  our  officers  and  mem- 
bers will  read  them  carefully,  as  they 
are  most  valuable. 

TOURING  the  last  two  or  three 
years  our  music  has  forged  for- 
ward, and  the  establishment  of  Sing- 
ing Mothers  Choruses  in  most  of 
our  organizations  has  been  a  de- 
lightful feature  of  our  work.  Their 
beautiful  singing  has  been  recog- 
nized outside  of  the  organization, 
and  they  have  given  service  in  con- 
ferences and  many  other  gatherings. 
The  summer  has  been  busily  spent 
in  sewing,  putting  up  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  preparing  supplies  for  the 
winter's  needs.  This  service  will  not 
only  greatly  bless  those  in  need,  but 
those  who  have  worked,  as  it  is  not 
enough    that    kindly    emotions    be 
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aroused,  but  they  should  always  have 
an  outlet.  Our  horizon  has  been 
widened.  We  no  longer  think  in 
terms  of  wards  or  stakes,  but  of  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Church.  Again 
the  Relief  Society  women  have  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  serve 
and  their  ability  to  answer  each  call 
made  upon  them  by  those  having  the 
authority  so  to  do. 

We  hope  this  year  that  the  lessons 
will  be  studied  more  widely  than 
ever  before,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  general  participation  in  the 
class  work.  We  grow  not  by  hav- 
ing things  poured  into  us  but  by 
studying  and  thinking  ourselves. 

During  our  past  season  our  mem- 


bership increased,  our  Magazine  sub- 
scriptions went  beyond  our  fondest 
anticipations,  and  every  department 
of  our  work  showed  marked  prog- 
ress. This  year  we  should  do  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  Each  stake 
and  ward  should  look  over  its  past 
record,  to  ascertian  what  part  of  the 
work  needs  added  attention  in  order 
to  build  up  its  fortifications  so  as 
to  make  what  was  heretofore  weak, 
strong. 

We  extend  love  and  best  wishes 
to  our  officers  and  members.  May 
the  results  of  this  season's  work  be 
greater  than  their  fondest  dreams 
can  picture. 


Columbus 


"If  Christopher  Columbus  is  the  man 
who,  according  to  the  common  historical 
view,  shut  the  door  upon  the  Middle  Ages 
and  inaugurated  a  new  world  and  a  new 
age,  the  moment  when  those  three  paltry 
vessels  left  that  Spanish  harbor  is  one 
of  the  most  epoch-making  in  the  history 
of  humanity." 

"It  is  extraordinarily  striking  to  ob- 
serve, from  the  detached  point  of  view 
which  the  long-completed  cycle  of  events 
enables  us  to  take,  how  a  great  man's 
star  draws  him,  as  though  by  a  never- 
failing  magnetic  force,  to  his  appointed 
end :  whatever  he  does  or  whatever  he 
fails  to  do,  every  error,  every  neglect, 
every  apparent  defeat  even,  does  actually 
and  inevitably  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
hour  of  fulfilment." 

OEOPLE  who  ardently  work  let- 
ting nothing  daunt  them  often 
attain  greater  achievements  than 
their  fondest  dreams  presage.  This 
was  true  of  Columbus.  As  one  in- 
spired he  struggled  on  through  ev- 
ery discouragement,  refusing  to  be 
dissuaded  when  his  emprise  was 
called  foolish,  when  he  was  mocked 
at,  laughed  at,  scorned.  Reduced 
to  beggary  he  was  so  conscious  of  his 
destiny  that  he  pressed  on.  His 
hair  turned  gray,  his  face  became 
lined,  yet  he  did  not  lose  hope.    He 


suffered  humiliation  and  bitterness, 
but  with  determined  zeal  he  contin- 
ued to  seek  means  to  attain  his  goal. 
When  he  was  asked  who  he  was, 
he  replied,  "I  am  called  Christobal 
Colon.  I  am  a  sea  captain  from 
Genoa,  and  I  must  beg  my  bread  be- 
cause Kings  will  not  accept  the  Em- 
pires that  I  offer  them." 

He  worked  tirelessly,  yet  for  a 
long  time  there  were  no  apparent 
fruits.  Rejected  again  and  again 
one  wonders  at  his  determination. 
When  he  obtained  audience  with  the 
Queen,  while  she  could  not  under- 
stand him,  yet  she  could  not  resist 
the  impression  he  made  upon  her. 
The  fierce  flame  that  burned  in  his 
heart  moved  her. 

Thoughtful  men  considered  Co- 
lumbus' idea  ridiculous,  for,  said 
they,  profound  philosophers  had 
made  the  conformation  of  the  world 
the  subject  of  their  inquiries,  and 
skillful  seamen  had  for  thousands  of 
years  produced  trustworthy  evidence 
on  the  matter.  It  was  something  more 
than  presumption  for  a  common  man 
to  maintain  that  so  great  a  discovery 


EDITORIALS  (A7 

as  he  promised  had  been  reserved  1^  IN  ALLY  came  the  long  looked 

for  him  alone.  for  sight.    On  October  12,  1492, 

The  Queen's  husband  viewed  the  a  white  heap  of  sand  was  sighted  and 

undertaking  coldly  and  had  a  whole  the  shout  of  "land,  land"  enlivened 

party  on  his   side,   yet  the   Queen  the  crew. 

seemingly  could  not  turn  away  from  Reverently  Columbus  knelt  on  the 
Columbus  proposals.  Finally  he  newly  discovered  country  and  offer- 
won     No  wonder  he  asked,    Who  ed    /aise  tQ  Almi  ht    G^d_    He  had 

inT  ired  me  r  Sai"ed  not  the  r°U*  t0  India  that 

m%u L        u-        a.      c     4.     tvt„..-„  he  sought,  but  a  new  world.    Surely 

Three    ships,    the    Santa    Maria,  ,          &.  '   .     ,     cu      .    ,    r       ,  / 

Pinta    and   Nina    set  sail      Those  he  was  inspired.    Shortly  before  his 

who  accompanied  him  were  full  of  dea.th  he  ^ote  to  the  SPamf  *£- 

fear  and  horror.     They  felt  there  ?re!Fs'   J°r   my   voyage   to   the 

was  no  goal  before  them,  that  they  IndJes  1  had  no  helP  rfrom  reason> 

had  no  destined  end  but  the  imag-  mathematics,  or  maps  of  the  world— 

ination  of  the  Admiral.    When  their  !t  was  but  a  fulfilment  of  what  had 

ships  danced  around,  twisting  "like  been  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 

vessels    of    clay    on    a    maddening  Before  the  end  of   the  world  all 

whirling  potter's  wheel,  they  felt  as  prophecies  must  come  to  fulfilment, 

though  they  were  bullets  from  a  sling  the     Gospel     must     be     preached 

hurled  across  the  roaring  seas  into  throughout  the  earth  and  the  Holy 

the  void."  City  given  back  to  the  Church  of 

Christ.    God  has  chosen  to  work  a 

pOR  long  weeks  they  sailed.  Again  mighty  miracle  through  my  discov- 

and  again  Columbus  was  urged  erv- 
to  turn  back,  but  with  iron-like  de- 
termination he  insisted  that  they  sail  J-JUNDREDS  of  years  before  this 
on  and  on.    The  men  complained  of  with  prophetic  vision  Nephi  saw 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  but  the  Columbus'    mission,    for   he    says: 
Admiral  encouraged  them  by  point-  "And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  man 
ing  out  what  they  would  get  from  among  the  Gentiles,  who  was  sepa- 
the  expedition.     His  determination  rated  from  the  seed  of  my  brethren 
to  reach  India  remained  unshakable,  by  the  many  waters ;  and  I  beheld  the 
He  realized  that  every  day  their  po-  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  came  down  and 
sition  became  more  hazardous.  Again  wrought  upon  the  man ;  and  he  went 
and  again  they  thought  they  saw  forth  upon  the  many  waters,  even 
mountains  and  cities  in  the  distance,  unto  the  seed  of  my  brethren,  who 
but  these  proved  to  be  hallucinations.  were  in  the  promised  land." 
The  ships  were  not  built  for  so  long  __ 

a  voyage  and  many  wondered  how  .Yes,  God  has  worked  a  mighty 
they  would  manage  the  return  jour-  miracle.  Through  his  discovery 
ney.  There  was  not  a  port  where  America  has  become  a  light  en- 
they  could  re-fit  and  get  provisions,  lightening  the  world;  it  has  become 
Their  supplies  were  growing  scanty.  a  land  of  liberty,  the  home  of  op- 
They  threatened  mutiny,  but  despair  portunity,  a  refuge  for  the  down- 
was  as  futile  as  revolt,  since  in  the  trodden,  the  place  of  gathering  for 
last  resort  all  depended  on  him.  They  modern-day  Israel,  a  promised  land 
felt  he  possessed  a  magic  that  made  held  in  reserve  for  the  gathering  of 
him  more  powerful  than  any  man  a  people  who  would  prepare  the 
they  had  ever  seen.  earth  for  Christ's  Second  Coming. 
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The  Ada  Mohn-Landis  Contest 

'TpHROUGH    the    generosity    of  Business  Efficiency. 

Mrs.    Ada    Mohn-Landis,    the  Health. 

Woman's      Christian      Temperance  Citizenship — Civic  Welfare. 

Union  offers  annual  prizes  for  orig-  Success  in  Sports  and  Athletics, 

inal  manuscripts  suitable  to  include  Safety,  in  Traffic  and  Elsewhere, 

in  collections  of  recitations  and  de-  Social  Life, 

clamations  prepared  for  use  in  the  Spiritual  Life. 

Medal  Contests  sponsored  by  the  or-  The  announcements  giving  rules 

ganization.  for    the    1937    contest    are    ready. 

In  the  1937  contest  Declamations  Copies  may  be  secured  by  sending 

are  desired.     The  general  theme  is  stamp  with  request  to  the  National 

Total    Abstinence    from    Alcoholic  Woman's  Temperance  Union,  1730 

Drinks  an  Asset  to :  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

George  H.  Dern 

jLJOME  to  the  State  over  which  he  democratic  spirit.    He  could  mingle 

had  ably  presided  as  Governor  with  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of 

for  two  terms  and  from  which  he  the  great  and  the  lowly.  He  has  left  a 

had  gone  to  serve  in  the  President's  record  of  integrity  and  devotion  to 

Cabinet  was  brought  the  body  of  duty  that  is  inspiring.    While  he  was 

George  H.  Dern  to  rest  near  the  Governor,  some  of  Utah's  finest  so- 

bodies  of  his  beloved  parents  and  in-  cial  legislation  was  enacted.    As  Sec- 

fant  daughter.    The  services  in  the  retary  of  War,  he  earnestly  studied 

historic  Tabernacle  were  most  im-  tne  problems  that  came  to  his  atten- 

pressive.     Never  before  had  there  tion  and  was  sincere  and  honest  in 

been  gathered  there  so  many  leading  the  disch         of  his  duties. 
men  of  the  nation,  the  state,  the  city, 

and  various  churches.  May  his  loved  ones  be  blessed  with 

His  honesty,  integrity,  fidelity  and  peace  and  his  children  emulate  the 

kindliness  were  praised.    His  was  a  noble  life  of  their  father. 


♦> <G<S§#gjfri* 


WESTERN  SUNSET 

By  Lydia  Hall 

The  altar  where  I  worship  God 

Is  a  vermillion  hill 
Where  meadow  larks  in  praise  of  Him 

The  air  with  anthems  fill. 

The  yuccas  are  tall  candles  white 

When  in  the  golden  west 
The  sunset  makes  the  desert  land 

A  shrine  of  loveliness. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  December) 

THEOLOGY  AND  TESTIMONY 

Lesson  3 

A  Divine  Code  to  the  Ideal  Life 
(The  Sermon  on  the  Mount) 

Helpful  References  duty  of  a  man  to  love  his  neighbor. 

tm      0  .     j.  .j    ,    ,  Where  is  to  be  found  much  finer 

(The   Sermon  is  divided   for  con-     teach;       than  ^     .         .     Micah 

vemence   into    four   major    dm-     6:g?     SHe  has  tol|  thee>  Q  ma„( 
a'/t^S.         e  1  1  a      c  1  -7  on      c  01       what  is  good ;  and  what  does  Jehovah 

7  1 2 W7  1 3  ~27 ;  :  ;     require  0f  thee'  but  t0  do  justIy'  and 

t    i'    «  on'oi "v-A*  At    z  ai  ao  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 

Luke  6 :20-26 ;  6  27-42 ;  6 :43-49  with  th    God  ?„    Qr  that  e     resse£ 

Book  of  Mormon :  3  Nephi  12 : 1-16 ;  ;„  the  Book  of  Jonah  which  has  fid 

3  Nephi  12 :17-20 ;  3  Nephi  12 :  been  termed  the  ..          ,„  before  ^ 

21 ;  14:12;  3  Nephi  14:13-27.  el ?    Was  not  practical  reli  ion 

Talmage,  Jesus  the  Chrut,  Chapter  aptly  expressed  by  Isaiah  58:6f  7? 

t,.        _,_,,.        f  .  _,  "Is  not  this  the   fast  that   I  have 

King,  The  Ethics  of  Jesus,  Chapter     chosen?     To   loose   the   bonds   of 

_  „,     ...      ,  _,   . .     „  wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of 

Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ,  Chapter     vioIence>  and  to  set  at  Iiberty  the  op. 

pressed,  and  that  ye  break  every 
1.  Christ  Emphasised  Significant  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread 
Principles.  to  the  hungry,  and  to  bring  the  poor 
In  this  lesson  we  shall  deal  with  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  When 
certain  aspects  of  the  Sermon  on  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
the  Mount  as  a  whole.  So  import-  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
ant  did  the  Christ  consider  the  con-  from  thine  own  flesh  ?"  Not  only 
tent  of  the  Sermon,  that  he  deliv-  these  but  other  great  teachers  ex- 
ered  it  also  to  the  Nephites  on  His  alted  high  principles  of  living.  Bud- 
first  appearance  to  them  as  a  glori-  dha  extolled  the  principle  of  mercy, 
fled,  resurrected  being.  Most,  if  not  and  Confucius  taught  the  Golden 
all  of  the  great  truths,  set  forth  in  Rule,  albeit  in  a  negative  way.  De- 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  sermons,  are  spite  all  we  have  said,  however,  it 
to  be  found  in  world  literature  writ-  must  be  confessed  that  the  Savior  in 
ten  long  before  the  earthly  advent  his  Sermon  carries  the  teachings  of 
of  the  Savior.  Such  we  should  ex-  the  good  life  to  a  height  scarcely  ex- 
pect on  the  assumption  that  the  gos-  pressed  elsewhere.  This  lies  not  so 
pel  was  in  the  world  before  the  com-  much  in  the  fact  that  others  have  not 
ing  of  our  Lord.  The  great  prin-  said  any  of  the  great  things  he  says, 
ciple  of  love  and  mercy  was  by  no  but  in  the  fact  that  he  seizes  on  those 
means  a  new  teaching.  The  Old  principles  that  are  really  and  truly 
Testament,  the  Jewish  Scripture,  significant,  sifts  them  out  from  the 
emphasizes  the  love  of  God  and  the  less  significant  ones,  and  consistently 
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carries  them  through  to  their  logi- 
cal ends.  President  Henry  Churchill 
King  of  Oberlin  College  quoted  with 
approval  the  statement  of  Professor 
Votaw :  "Jesus'  originality — and  the 
term  is  not  misapplied — consisted  in 
his  divine  ability  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  permanent  from 
the  transient,  the  perfect  from  the 
imperfect;  and  then  to  carry  for- 
ward the  whole  circle  of  ideas  and 
practices  to  their  ideal  expression." 
Also  quoted  with  approval  are  the 
words  of  the  great  German  scholar, 
Wellhausen:  "The  originality  of 
Jesus  consists  in  this,  that  he  had  the 
feeling  for  what  was  true  and  eter- 
nal amid  a  chaotic  mass  of  rubbish 
and  that  he  enunciated  it  with  the 
greatest  emphasis." 

2.  The  Savior  Delivered  the  Ser- 
mon to  the  Nephites. 

It  is  of  significance  that  the  Savior 
in  his  appearance  to  the  Nephites 
gave  the  Sermon  substantially  as  it 
is  written  in  Matthew  5,  6,  7,  rather 
than  in  the  version  of  Luke.  Most 
scholars  recognize  the  report  of 
Matthew  to  be  of  greater  authen- 
ticity than  Luke's.  Latter-day  Saints 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Sermon  was  written  down  by  some 
responsible  person  at  approximately 
the  time  the  Lord  gave  it.  This  must 
be  so;  otherwise  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  His  strict  injunction  to 
the  Nephites  to  keep  careful  records. 
(3  Nephi  23:7-14.)  Modern  rev- 
elation seems  to  imply  that,  con- 
trary to  widely  accepted  views  of 
some  scholars,  records  were  kept  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  (See  also  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  7;  63:20,  21.  Compare 
Matthew  17:1-10;  93:6-18.) 

3.  The  Ideal  Life. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  has  been  the  subject  of 
almost  endless  analysis  and  study. 
For  our  purposes  here,  we  may  more 
or  less  conveniently  follow  the  out- 


line of  Professor  Votaw,  one  of  the 
greatest  students  of  the  subject.  In 
Matthew  5 : 1-16  the  ideal  life  is  de- 
scribed. The  characteristics  of  such 
a  life  are  described  in  verses  1-12. 
Of  the  latter,  3-12  constitute  what 
are  known  as  the  Beatitudes.  Inas- 
much as  these  form  the  basis  of  the 
lesson  to  follow  we  shall  not  dis- 
cuss them  here.  Verses  13-16  sum 
up  the  mission  of  the  ideal  life. 
Those  whose  lives  are  fit  become 
"the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  light  of 
the  world."  They  are  to  let  their 
"light  shine  before  men"  that  God 
may  be  glorified  thereby. 

4.  Relation  of  the  Ideal  Life  to 
the  Earlier  Hebrew  Ideal. 

In  the  next  major  division  of  the 
Sermon,  Matthew  5:17-20,  the  Sa- 
vior points  out  the  relation  of  the 
ideal  life  to  the  earlier  Hebrew  ideal 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  "Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  older 
law  had  fulfilled  its  purpose.  As 
the  Lord  explained  to  the  Nephites, 
"the  covenant  which  I  have  made 
with  my  people  is  not  all  fulfilled; 
but  the  law  which  was  given  unto 
Moses  hath  an  end  in  me.  Behold, 
I  am  the  law,  and  the  light."  (3 
Nephi  15 :8,  9.) 

5.  Outworking s  of  the  Ideal  Life. 
In  Matthew  5:21;  7:12  we  have 

a  masterly  description  of  the  out- 
workings  of  the  ideal  life.  First, 
in  deeds  and  motives.  (Matthew  5  : 
21-48.)  Not  only  should  there  be 
no  slaying  or  adultery,  but,  what 
strikes  at  the  root  of  these,  no  hatred 
or  impurity  of  thought;  oaths  were 
to  be  replaced  with  simple  truthful- 
ness, and  retaliation  with  service  that 
outruns  selfish  demands.  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." Secondly,  in  real  religious 
worship.  (Matthew  6:1-18.)  Wor- 
ship to  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
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God   demands   a  humble  and  filial  and  present  proofs  of  your  state- 
spirit.  The  inner  aspects  of  it  rather  ments. 

than  the  outer  aspects  as  practiced         2.  In  what  ways  was  the  Lord  a 

by   the   Pharisees   are   emphasized,  master  teacher  ?  How  do  you  account 

"Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  for  His  ability  ? 
before  men,   to  be   seen   of   them :  3.  Can  you  point  to  some  elements 

otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  original  with  the  Savior  in  the  Ser- 

Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Thirdly,  mon  on  the  Mount? 
in  trust  and  self-devotion.  (Matthew 

6:19-34.)      The   real    treasures   of  Problems  for  Further  Study 

heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  single-  (Treat  only  those  that  time  and 

hearted  and  trustful  service  of  God.  circumstances  permit.) 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 

God,  and  his  righteousness."  Fourth-  1.  Compare  Luke's  account  of  the 
ly,  in  treatment  of  others.  (Matthew  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  (Luke  6:20- 
7:1-12.)  Here  the  Savior  points  49)  with  that  of  Matthew.  (Mat- 
out  the  danger  of  unrighteous  use  thew  5,  6,  7.)  Briefly  report  the 
of  our  critical  faculties  and  by  im-  differences.  Can  you  satisfactorily 
plication  the  sacredness  of  human  account  for  them  ? 
personality.  "Therefore  all  things  2.  Make  a  careful  comparison  of 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  re- 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  ported  in  Matthew  5,  6,  7  with  the 
them."  Sermon  delivered  by  the  Savior  to 

6.  The  Duty  of  Living  the  Ideal  the  Nephites  (3  Nephi  12,  13,  14.) 

Life.  Report    briefly    on    the    following 

The  last  major   division   of   the  points:   (1)   The  differences  in  the 

Sermon,    Matthew    7:13-27,    deals  two  accounts;  (2)  The  contributions 

with  the  duty  of  living  the  ideal  life,  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  an  un- 

The  door  to  the  Kingdom  is  narrow,  derstanding  of  the  Sermon  as,  e.  g. 

"Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate."  The  the  groups  of  people  to  whom  cer- 

true  and  false  subjects  are  readily  tain  parts  of  the   Sermon  applied, 

contrasted.    "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  (3  Nephi  12  :l-2,  14 ;  13 :25  ;  14 :1.) 
know  them."  3.  How   would  you  account   for 

In  conclusion  we  may  point  out  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  Sermon 

that  the  Savior  "taught  them  as  one  as  reported  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 

having    authority    and    not    as    the  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  that 

scribes."  (Matthew  7:29.)  given  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew? 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  Book  of 

Questions  Mormon  see  if  you  can  make  a  bet- 
ter and  more  logical  outline  of  the 

1.  Were  the  principles  enunciated  Sermon  than  that  used  in  the  body 

by  the  Savior  in  the  Sermon  on  the  of  the  lesson.     Report  your  results 

Mount  new  to  the  world?     Collect  to  the  class. 


TEACHER'S  TOPIC 

TEACHER'S  TOPIC  FOR  DECEMBER 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Luke  15:11-24) 


THE    parable    of    the    Prodigal 
Son  was  given  in  answer  to  the 
murmur    of    the    scribes    and 
Pharisees  who  said,  "This  man  re- 
ceived!   sinners,    and    eateth    with 
them." 

"And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had 
two  sons : 

"And  the  younger  of  them  said  to 
his  father,  Father,  give  me  the  por- 
tion of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And 
he  divided  unto  them  his  living. 

"And  not  many  days  after,  the 
younger  son  gathered  all  together, 
and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  coun- 
try, and  there  wasted  his  substance 
in  riotous  living. 

"And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there 
arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ; 
and  he  began  to  be  in  want. 

"And  he  went  and  joined  himself 
to  a  citizen  of  that  country;  and  he 
sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 

"And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his 
belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

"And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he 
said,  How  many  hired  servants  of 
my  father's  have  bread  enough,  and 
to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger ! 
-  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before 
thee, 

"And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants. 

"And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his 
father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him. 


"And  the  son  said  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 

"But  the  father  said  to  his  ser- 
vants, Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and 
put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 

"And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf, 
and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be 
merry : 

"For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and  is 
found.  And  they  began  to  be  merry." 

The  first  instance  in  the  parable  is 
an  assertion  of  self-will,  when  the 
son  asks  for  that  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance which  belongs  to  him.  The 
father  apparently  without  protest  di- 
vided his  substance  and  gave  the  son 
his  rightful  share. 

Not  many  days  after  he  gathered 
his  goods  together  and  journeyed 
into  a  far  country  as  a  demonstration 
of  his  freedom  to  do  as  he  chose. 

He  indulged  in  spendthrift  folly 
and  soon  became  destitute.  He  be- 
came a  slave  to  sin,  demonstrating 
that  "a  man  who  does  as  he  likes 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  likes."  But 
when  he  came  to  himself,  he  saw  his 
mistakes  and  sorely  repented.  To 
return  to  his  father  broken  and  peni- 
tent was  not  easy.  He  said,  "I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy 
sight."  His  confession  and  repent- 
ance was  genuine  and  was  accepted 
by  the  father. 

This  story  portrays  the  love  God 
has  for  his  children  and  the  forgive- 
ness he  is  willing  to  extend  to  them. 
It  emphasizes  the  intense  love  God 
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has  for  the  sinner  and  his  eager  de- 
sire to  reclaim  him.  The  folly  of 
waywardness  and  the  humiliation 
that  results  from  sin  are  pictured. 
It  proves  the  justice  of  giving  the 
fallen  a  chance  to  rise  and  the  value 
of  true  repentance.  If  an  earthly 
father  can  be  so  forgiving,  how  much 
more  forgiving  is  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  those  who  seek  forgive- 
ness. 

It  is  said  of  this  parable  that  it 
touches  "the  nerve  of  actual  life  and 
has  caught  vividly  human  history." 
Charles  Dickens  said :  "It  is  the  most 
touching  passage  in  all  literature." 

May  we  emphasize  in  our  study 
of  this  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
the  true  value  of  genuine  repentance 


and  the  love  and  compassion  extend- 
ed to  the  one  who  had  sinned.  If 
the  father  could  accept  his  repent- 
ance and  confession  may  we  not  view 
with  a  more  forgiving  attitude  the 
mistakes  of  others? 

We  desire  to  apply  the  teaching 
of  the  Parables  to  our  own  circum- 
stances, to  make  applications  of  their 
teaching  to  our  lives.  Forgiveness, 
humility,  repentance,  performance 
of  duty,  charity  for  others,  mistakes, 
power  of  prayer,  stability  and  cour- 
age are  daily  problems  with  most 
of  us.  These  lessons  can  be  learned 
through  prayer  and  search.  "Search 
the  Scriptures  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life." 


WORK  AND  BUSINESS 

LESSON  II 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


AT  a  recent  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  California  Allied  Arts 
at  Palo  Alto,  the  writer  was 
charmed  with  the  handicraft  of  the 
women.  The  quaint  artistic  build- 
ings were  brimming  with  beautiful 
things.  Things  of  lasting  artistic 
value  which  could  be  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  as  heir- 
looms. 

Wood  carving  was  applied  to 
many  articles  such  as  chairs,  seats, 
chests  of  various  sizes,  book-ends, 
candle  sticks,  and  even  the  "guest 
book"  had  a  carved  wood  cover. 
Wood  covering  is  one  of  the  old 
standard  arts  and  has  been  practiced 
for  ages. 

One  room  was  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  block  printing.  Very  effec- 
tive drapes,  chair  and  cushion 
covers,  bed  spreads,  and  fabrics  for 
other  purposes  were  on  display. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  block 
printing.    It  may  be  applied  to  col- 


lar and  cuff  sets,  blouses,  jackets, 
dresses,  handkerchiefs,  luncheon 
sets,  table  runners,  etc. 

A  wall  hanging  of  Batik  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  beauti- 
ful effects  obtained  in  this  work  are 
well  worth  the  effort  required.  An- 
other effective  wall  hanging  was 
made  with  the  crewel  embroidery, 
and  another  one  with  wool  couched 
on.  These  were  in  bold  designs  and 
bright  colors. 

Much  weaving  was  done  and  the 
looms  were  made  in  the  carpenter 
shop  on  the  grounds.  (The  looms 
cost  $80.00  complete.)  Old  furni- 
ture was  mended  in  this  shop  ready 
for  refinishing  and  decorating. 
Hooked  rugs  were  all  about.  Some 
attractive  chair  sets  were  hooked 
with  rather  heavy  cotton  rags.  They 
had  tap  strings  to  fasten  them  to 
the  chairs  and  were  especially  suit- 
able for  the  breakfast  room.  The 
rags  were  not  cut  as  the  yarn  hook- 
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ed  rugs  are.  Natural  color  string 
rugs  were  soft  looking  and  beauti- 
ful for  bedrooms. 

There  were  lamp  shades  of  parch- 
ment and  .other  materials,  woven 
sewing  baskets  and  bags,  tooled 
leather  articles,  lacquered  boxes  and 
bowls,  tile  top  tables,  pottery  and 
many  other  examples  of  artcraft. 

Any  woman  who  has  a  desire  to 
express  herself  through  the  work 
of  her  hands  can  acquire  skill  if  she 
will  but  try. 

Instructions  for  all  these  crafts 
may  be  obtained  in  "Handicraft  for 
Every  Woman,"  published  by  the 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society. 
On  page  91  the  full  details  of  wood 
carving  are  given.  Block  printing 
may  be  found  on  page  77,  basketry 
on  page  96,  rug  making  on  page  98, 
lacquer  work  on  page  104,  leather- 
craft -page  106,  redecorating  furni- 
ture, page  33,  lamp  shades  page  50, 
Batik  page  58,  embroidery  page  62. 
There  is  also  a  bibliography  in  the 
back  of  the  book  which  tells  where 
more  information  on  all  of  the  sub- 
jects may  be  obtained.  These  ref- 
erences may  be  found  in  the  public 
library. 

Gifts  made  according  to  any  of 


these  standard  crafts  are  really  val- 
uable and  not  a  passing  fad  which 
will  be  discarded  in  a  short  time. 
While  we  are  making  gifts  why  not 
make  this  kind  of  gift  which  has  a 
lasting  artistic  and  useful  value. 

There  are  many  other  suggestions 
for.  inexpensive  gifts  in  "Handicraft 
for  Every  Woman."  For  example  it 
tells  how  to  make  beautiful  and 
useful  trays  from  old  picture 
frames;  bags,  slippers,  cushions, 
children's  caps,  etc.,  from  old  felt 
hats;  waste  baskets,  screens,  desk 
sets,  book  covers  from  wall  paper; 
articles  from  cellophane,  bedspreads 
and  table  cloths  from  old  lace,  to 
apply  stenciling  to  various  articles, 
etc.  Instructions  on  knitting  and 
crocheting  are  to  be  found,  and  there 
are  so  many  useful  and  beautiful 
gifts  to  make  in  this  way. 

In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  book  which  contains  more  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  might  be  made  for 
Christmas  gifts  than  "Handicraft 
for  Every  Woman." 

Stake  work  leaders  may  consult 
libraries  for  the  books  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  and  obtain  more  de- 
tails to  give  to  the  ward  groups. 


LITERATURE 

(For  Third  Week  in  December) 

Lesson  3 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 


NEVERTHELESS  Miss 
Freeman,  who  sat  working  in 
her  office  just  twelve  hours 
before  the  ceremony  that  made  her 
Mrs.  Palmer,  was  not  deprived  of 
all  those  things  that  help  to  make  a 
bride;  for  she  wrote  to  a  child  in 
whom  she  was  interested  saying: 
"On  Friday  morning,  December  23, 
I  am  to  be  married  in  Boston,  just 


Mr.  Palmer's  family  and  my  own 
being  present.  A  few  of  our  dear- 
est friends  are  to  be  invited  to  meet 
us  immediately  afterwards.  I  wish 
my  little  girl  could  be  there  to  meet 
her  new  father.  But  I  will  answer 
now  the  questions  you  have  in  mind. 
I  am  to  be  married  in  a  long  white 
moire  dress,  with  point  lace  and 
veil,  to  be  a  real  bride,  you  see, — 
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and  my  reception  dresses  are  dark  ing  responsibility  was  greatly  assist- 
red  velvet,  white  lace,  white  silk  and  ed  too  by  the  native  nimbleness  of 
yellow  satin.  We  go  to  housekeep-  her  physical  senses,  her  response  to 
ing  immediately  in  Cambridge."  natural  beauty,  the  vivacious  interest 
And  so  Mr.  Palmer  proceeds  with  she  took  in  every  moving  thing,  and 
the  story  by  telling  us  that  during  her  disposition  to  fill  small  matters 
the  spring  of  1888  they  occupied  a  with  romance." 
furnished  house  in  Cambridge  where  The  book  gives  the  idea  that  these 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  warmly  welcomed,  gifted  people  were  ideally  suited  to 
"Study  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  each  other;  that  their  married  life 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  resting,  to  was  happy.  Mr.  Palmer  says  he 
becoming  acquainted  with  each  hopes  that  the  omission  of  their  let- 
other  and  with  our  neighbors."  "In  ters  to  each  other  will  be  pardoned 
a  university  town  every  new  comer  as  he  could  not  bear  their  publica- 
must  eat  his  way  in  and  during  the  tion  before  his  death.  One  feels  in 
course  of  his  adoption  as  a  member  this  union  something  of  the  adora- 
of  the  household  attend  a  kindly  tion  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
series  of  dinners  and  teas."  and    Robert    Browning    for    each 

President  Elliot  gave  a  luncheon  other, 

in   Mrs.    Palmer's   honor   attended  The  summer  after  her  marriage 

solely  by  the  Harvard  faculty  and  Mrs.  Palmer  went  to  Europe  with 

their  wives.     Similar  festivities  oc-  her  husband.    He  was  on  sabbatical 

cupied  their  evenings.    Their  after-  leave.    While  there  she  said  to  one 

noons  were  given  over  to  calls.    Mr.  of  her  friends.    "I  don't  know  what 

Palmer    remembers    that   he   made  will  happen  if  life  goes  on  growing 

three    hundred    and    forty    in    the  so  much  better  and  brighter  each 

course  of  the  season.     Monday  the  year.     How  does  your  cup  manage 

weekly  holiday  of  Wellesley  doors  to  hold  so  much?    Mine  is  running 

were  open  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  former  over,  and  I  keep  getting  larger  cups  ; 

associates.     Mr.  Palmer  says  mak-  but  I  can't  contain  all  my  blessings 

ing  a  business  of  society  was  so  new  and  gladness.    We  are  both  so  well 

to  him  that  he  was  interested  in  not-  and  busy  that  the  days  are  never  half 

ing  its  effect.    He  says  for  a  time  it  long  enough." 

puzzled  him  to  know  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Palmer  contended  from  the 
at  the  end  of  a  day  Mrs.  Palmer  first  that  marriage  would  increase 
came  out  fresh  and  he  exhausted.  Mrs.  Palmer's  sphere  of  usefulness. 
But  he  concluded  that  she  had  been  "And  so  it  proved.  The  work  be- 
enjoying  people  while  he  had  been  gun  at  Wellesley  was  not  broken 
trying  to  enjoy  them.  during  the  fifteen  years  in  Cam- 
It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  this  bridge  but  was  vastly  assisted  by  the 
woman  whose  husband  declares  she  surroundings  of  a  home."  She  loved 
did  the  work  of  ten  men  was  on  oc-  her  home  duties.  Nothing  that  she 
casion  "an  excellent  loafer ;"  "that  ever  did,  says  her  husband,  was  done 
she  could  when  work  was  over  take  better  than  her  housekeeping  to 
to  a  holiday  a  heart  as  light  as  a  which  she  devoted  one-third  of  her 
school  girl  of  twelve.  Her  very  apti-  time. 

tudes  for  business  fitted  her  also  for  There  was  much  anxiety  about  the 

recreation,  since  whatever  was  ap-  education  of  young  women  at  the 

propriate  to  the  moment,  even  idle-  time.     They  were  "just  emerging 

ness,  got  at  once  her  full  attention,  from  sheltered  homes,  desirous  of 

Such  intentional  methods  of  escap-  education  and  of  whatever  else  might 
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help  to  enlarge  their  lives.  Many  of  values.  President  Elliot  was 
feared  they  might  drop  their  deli-  meeting  the  situation  by  saying  that 
cacy  and  spiritual  power  in  the  pro-  he  preferred  Harvard's  traditions  to 
cess.  Mrs.  Palmer  did  much  to  les-  Chicago's  millions, 
sen  this  danger  and  to  quiet  those  "But  President  Harper  was  in- 
fears.  She  not  only  opened  college  sistent.  Founding  for  the  first  time 
doors,  but  she  helped  to  fix  a  stand-  a  great  co-educational  university  in 
ard  of  what  college  girls  should  be.  a  city  he  desired  Mrs.  Palmer's  plan- 
Persuasively  and  in  her  own  person  ning  and  superintendence,  even  if 
she  showed  how  a  deepened  intelli-  she  were  not  to  be  continuously  on 
gence  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  ground.  He  proposed,  there- 
affairs  may  heighten  the  character-  fore,  that  she  should  accept  the 
istic  and  ancestral  traits  of  woman  Deanship  of  Women  without  teach- 
and  permanently  increase  her  charm,  ing  and  with  no  obligation  to  reside 
It  was  an  immensely  important  task  in  Chicago  more  than  twelve  weeks, 
and  one  for  which  she  was  singularly  The  periods  of  her  residence  might 
fitted."  be  distributed  throughout  the  year 
She  had  been  placed  on  the  Board  according  to  her  convenience.  She 
of  Trustees  of  Wellesley,  but  she  was  to  have  general  superintendence 
was  ready  and  able  to  serve  other  of  the  women's  lodging,  food,  con- 
colleges.  In  1892  the  University  of  duct,  and  choice  of  studies,  and  to 
Chicago  was  founded  and  Mr.  Pal-  select  a  sub-Dean  to  carry  on  the 
mer  was  asked  to  be  the  head  of  the  work  in  her  absence."  .  This  she  did 
department  of  philosophy  and  Mrs.  for  three  years  but  resigned  in  June, 
Palmer  Dean  of  Women  and  pro-  1895,  to  go  to  Europe, 
fessor  of  history.  Mr.  Palmer  was  But  Wellesley  and  Chicago  were 
receiving  four  thousand  dollars  a  not  the  only  institutions  claiming  her 
year  at  Harvard,  the  Chicago  posi-  time.  At  her  very  door  Radcliffe 
tion  would  pay  them  twelve  thou-  College  was  coming  into  existence, 
sand,  six  thousand  each.  Yet  "her  In  connecting  this  new  college  with 
voice  was  from  the  first  against  ac-  Harvard  the  question  arose  whether 
cepting  the  call.  She  loved  her  home,  degrees  should  be  given  by  Harvard 
She  cared  little  for  money,  having  or  by  Radcliffe.  As  we  should  ex- 
modest  tastes  and  much  enjoyment,  pect  Mrs.  Palmer  favored  Harvard, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  in  getting  It  became  apparent  that  Harvard 
large  results  from  small  outlays.  My  would  decline  to  give  the  degree  un- 
roots, she  thought,  were  too  deep  in  less  Radcliffe  possessed  at  the  start 
Harvard  soil  for  removal  to  be  quite  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  The 
honorable.  She  doubted  whether  our  Women's  Education  Association  of 
scholarly  opportunities  in  Chicago  Boston  of  which  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
would  equal  those  in  Cambridge,  did  president  took  up  the  matter  of  en-, 
not  like  to  interpose  such  a  distance  dowment  with  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
between  herself  and  Wellesley,  and  pointed  her  chairman  of  a  small 
perhaps  dreaded  the  wear  and  tear  committee  charged  to  raise  the 
to  which  she  would  be  exposed  by  money.  At  the  end  of  the  winter 
another  absorption  in  college  duties.  $90,000  had  been  raised.  Then  the 
We  accordingly  declined  the  call."  It  Harvard  Corporation  refused  to 
seems  extraordinary  in  these  days  grant  the  request  and  the  money  was 
when  nearly  all  people  reach  out  so  returned.  A  few  years  later  she  as- 
continuously  for  money  that  these  sisted  in  raising  $110,000  for  Wel- 
people  should  have  such  a  keen  sense  lesley. 
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Because  of  her  keen  interest  in 
every  type  of  woman's  college  she 
gave  much  time  to  fostering  the  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  Association.  In 
1891  she  was  made  president  of  The 
Women's  Education  Association  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  nine 
years.  In  1889  she  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Ames  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. She  was  reappointed  by 
Governor  Greenhalge  and  Governor 
Crane  until  she  became  a  senior 
member  of  the  Board.  At  her  death 
she  was  still  a  member  of  the  Board, 
having  served  in  that  position  for 
thirteen  years. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  has  served 
American  women  in  one  way,  Jane 
Addams  in  another,  and  Carry 
Chapman  Catt  in  yet  another,  but 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  was  the  great 
sponsor  of  woman's  education.  And 
for  her  zeal  and  intelligence  in  the 
work  she  has  not  gone  unrewarded. 
In  1882  her  own  Alma  Mater,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  conferred 
upon  her  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  1887  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Columbia  University 
she  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters,  and  in  1896,  Union  Univer- 
sity at  its  Centennial  conferred  upon 
her  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
In  the  chapel  at  Wellesley  is  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  depicting  a 
beautiful  young  woman  for  whom 
she  is  pointing  the  way  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  she  is  touching 
her  with  great  tenderness,  at  the 
same  time  speaking  to  her  words  of 
wisdom.  "To  commemorate  Miss 
Freeman  after  she  became  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer, Mrs.  Durant,  wife  of  the 
founder,  in  1888,  built  a  new  hall 
and  named  it  Freeman  Cottage.  Nor 
was  she  forgotten  at  Chicago,  for, 
since  her  death,  "a  group  of  its 
friends  have  set  a  chime  of  bells  in 
its  tower,  forever  to  voice  her 
praise." 


She  went  to  Europe  again  in  1902 
as  another  sabbatical  year  had  come 
around.  Shortly  before  her  wedding 
anniversary  she  fell  ill  from  a 
strange  disease  of  which  medicine 
knew  nothing.  She  lingered  a  few 
days  after  an  operation  and  then 
died.     She  was  not  yet  forty-eight. 

When  Mr.  Palmer  returned  from 
Europe  a  service  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  on  January  31, 
1903.  A  chorus  of  Harvard  men 
and  another  of  Wellesley  girls  fur- 
nished the  music,  singing  her  hymn, 
"The  Tempest,"  and  others  especial- 
ly dear  to  her.  Four  college  presi- 
dents addressed  those  assembled. 
The  first  speaker  was  her  own  be- 
loved President  Angell,  followed  by 
President  Hazard  of  Wellesley  and 
President  Tucker,  and  closed  by 
President  Elliot  of  Harvard.  This 
was  she  of  whom  one  said:  "All 
had  significance  and  found  their  fit- 
ting place  in  her  responsive  soul. 
'One  flower,  one  tree,  one  baby,  one 
bird  singing,  or  one  little  village 
would  move  her  to  love  and  praise 
as  surely  as  a  garden,  a  forest,  a 
university,  an  orchestra,  or  a  great 
city.'  "  "I  never  knew  one  who  more 
fully,  with  William  Blake, 
'Could  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of 
sand, 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower : 
Hold  infinity  in  the   palm   of   the 
hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour.' 
Or  with  one  of  her  own  poets,  Henry 
Vaughan,  could  so — 
'Feel  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness.'  " 

In  his  closing  chapter  Mr.  Palmer 
admits  that  he  has  not  done  the  thing 
he  set  out  to  do,  nor  is  it  ever  pos- 
sible ;  for  like  a  great  sunset  a  great 
soul  defies  description.  Trying  to 
give  a  summary  of  her  many  qual- 
ities blended  into  one  personality  he 
says :  "Such  was  her  wealthy  unity, 
the  despair  of  him  who  would  por- 
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tray."     Since  her  death  her  statute     approach  or  difficult?     If  difficult, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame     tell  why.    If  easy,  tell  why. 


in  New  York  City. 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  domestic  skill 
compatible  with  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments? If  so,  why?  If  not, 
why? 

2.  Discuss  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 


4.  Do  you  think  her  wise  or  un- 
wise in  her  refusal  to  go  to  Chicago  ? 
Give  your  reasons  for  your  point  of 
view. 

5.  Recount  some  of  the  honors 
that  came  to  her  in  her  life. 

Note:     For  further  information 


as    a    champion    of    education    for     consult  chapters  nine  to  the  end  of 
women.  "The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 

3.  Do  you  think  she  was  easy  of     mer,"  by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(Fourth  Week  in  December) 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE  IN  INDUSTRY 

Text:   Civic  Sociology,  By  Edward  A.  Ross 


Chapter  XIV 

THE  development  of  a  social 
attitude  of  mind  to  temper 
and  modify  the  reactions  of 
individual  life  and  to  help  give  so- 
ciety an  orderly  arrangement  is  an 
urgent  problem  in  human  relations. 
The  world  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  people  love  their  neigh- 
bors as  themselves;  hence,  the  con- 
stant need  of  controlling  the  per- 
sonal forces  which  guide  mankind. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  industrial 
life. 

The  present  economic  order  has 
developed  from  centuries  of  effort 
to  earn  a  living  from  nature.  It  in- 
volves the  methods  and  standards 
of  production,  efforts  to  develop 
social  control  of  the  producing  pro- 
cess, the  proper  distribution  of 
products,  and  the  standards  which 
have  evolved  to  govern  behavior  of 
workers  and  consumers.  While  hu- 
man life  is  not  completely  controlled 
by  economic  factors,  it  has  always 
been  so  conditioned  by  economic  re- 
quirements that  the  struggle  thus 
occasioned  has  come  to  be  one  of 


the  most  basic  elements  of  life.  It 
is  out  of  this  struggle  that  the  prob- 
lems of  this  lesson  have  evolved. 
The  responsibility  and  the  part 
played  by  various  factors  in  pro- 
duction are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  from  the  social  point 
of  view. 

To  crystallize  thought  upon  these 
issues,  this  lesson  will  develop  the 
following  points: 

1.  To  show  that  the  production 
of  goods  for  consumption  is  a  social 
fact  rather  than  an  individual  one. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  individual  responsibility  in  ren- 
dering service  in  industry. 

Not  much  more  than  two  genera- 
tions ago  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
lived  in  rural  regions  and  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  The  home  was 
a  self-sustaining  economic  unit 
producing  most  of  the  goods  needed. 
Wool  was  carded,  spun,  and  made 
irtto  family  garments.  Food  and 
shelter  were  the  products  of  fam- 
ily enterprise.  One's  responsibility 
for  service  was  to  his  family.  Those 
families  where  energy  and  integrity 
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abounded  were  usually  independent,  bility  usually  existed  in  the  hearts 

and  toward  the  close  of  life,  finan-  of  both. 

daily  adequate.  While  life  was  But  ownership  and  management 
strenuous  because  of  the  economic  of  industry  have  changed.  Whereas 
struggle,  it  possessed  many  social-  factories  and  business  organizations 
izing  forces  not  found  in  the  mod-  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  in- 
ern  home.  Father  and  son,  mother  dividuals  who  managed  their  own 
and  daughter  worked  together  with  property  and  maintained  personal 
unity  of  purpose  on  projects  aimed  relations  with  their  employees  and 
to  promote  family  or  community  their  communities,  the  ownership  of 
well  being.  A  spirit  of  service  equal  the  means  of  production  has  been 
to  the  day  permeated  life.  gradually  passing  from  individuals 
The  transition  from  this  early  to  large  companies,  leaving  the  la- 
stage  to  modern  industrial  organ-  borer  but  a  small  instrument  in  the 
ization  is  marked  with  the  growing  productive  process.  The  great  di- 
use  of  tools  and  industrial  organiza-  visions  of  capital  and  labor  are  the 
tion.  The  increasing  use  of  capital  result  of  this  divided  ownership, 
has  made  nature  more  subject  to  Thus,  one  of  the  fundamental 
man.  As  man  has  depended  more  trends  of  productive  economy  is 
and  more  upon  these  mechanical  away  from  scattered,  local,  individ- 
aids  the  population  has  collected  in  ual  ownership  and  management  to- 
industrial  centers  and  factories,  with  ward  corporate  ownership  and 
the  ownership  of  such  means  of  management.  This  has  had  a  pro- 
production  being  concentrated  into  found  effect  upon  the  distribution 
the  hands  of  fewer  people.  of    wealth.     It    is    estimated    that 

As  business   converged     sten   bv  about  f  our"f  if  ths  °f  Ameri(;an  J>?si" 

As  business  converged,   step  by  1±          including  banking, 

step,  into  industrial  centers,  work-  .    .    A.    ,     ',      r  ^^^0+:^„0  rv.1 

*i  £.  ...           i                •!•          j  is  in  the  hands  of  corporations.  Col- 

ers  left  their  rural  communities  and  .      .               rietors   ooeratine  on   a 

gathered   where   their   chances   of  ^J^  have  sPupplanted  the 

finding    employment    were    better.  individua,   proprietor.     Ownership, 

Cottage  life  where  all  worked  to-  d    f  £   £    whh  one  individ. 

gether  gave  way  to  the  employee  d;f  f      d  *         the  hundreds 

communities    near     manufacturing  of 'stockholders  who  form  the  cor- 
plants  where  life  was  regulated  to 

the  tune  of  the  factory  whistle.  Fa-  P°*?tion.                                        . 

ther  and  sons  would  Lave  early  in  0*g?^lS%££% 
SS^VS.^:  Z  .  "me  diffused  with  such  ownership 

daughters  of  the  family  also  took  Concern  for  the  social  well  being  of 

an    active   part    in    the    industrial  the  worke,r  beC°Tt»?  comm  ^ 

scheme,  commencing  to  earn  their  concern  a'onS  ™*  *e  ^  ™ 

living  very  early  in  life.    Although  f"**88-    ^    ft        f^l    T 

there  was  often  much  that  was  un-  **?  *re  ch™8 *\  f  me         •      t 

,    .    , ,           ,        ,                   .  situation.  The  whole  process  is  nec- 

desirable,  and  under  some  circum-  essaril    then  a  social  f act  and  ^ 

stances  much  that  was  actually  piti-  not  safely  be  left  to  the  whims  and 

able,  there  was  usually  some  con-  fancies  of  individual  control.    That 

tact  between  the  workers  and  the  such  a  point  of  view  is  being  accept- 

owner  of  the  factory.    Some  feel-  ed  is  shown  by  the  social  security 

ing  of  personal  pride  and  responsi-  legislation  now  being  passed  by  va- 
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rious  nations  and  the  different  states 
in  the  United  States.  The  worker 
who  spends  the  most  productive  part 
of  his  life  in  the  service  of  others 
should  not  be  left  without  economic 
security  in  old  age. 

The  employer  may  be  interested 
primarily  in  profits,  not  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  If  by  mak- 
ing an  article  of  nice  appearance  but 
less  enduring  value,  or  curtailing  the 
sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  his 
workers,  he  can  increase  his  profits, 
he  is  apt  to  do  so.  If  through  de- 
ceptive advertising  he  can  best  his 
competitor,  many  will  not  refrain 
from  doing  this.  In  each  case  so- 
ciety loses  thereby.  If  the  adoption 
of  a  new  invention  will  lower  costs 
in  a  firm  thus  throwing  many  work- 
ers out  of  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  the  change  will  be 
made,  no  matter  how  great  the  hu- 
man costs  to  the  workmen  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment.  It  is  prop- 
er that  social  welfare  should  be 
protected  by  restrictions  prohibiting 
anti-social  acts. 

The  professions  after  a  genera- 
tion of  experience  have  developed 
a  code  of  ethics  which  goes  far  in 
regulating  man-to-man  relations. 
Because  there  are  some  individuals 
who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of 
their  group,  the  standard  is  none- 
the-less  so  classified,  generally 
speaking.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
text,  the  motive  of  the  professional 
man  is  actuated  by  an  ideal  of  serv- 
ice to  mankind. 

The  interest  of  the  patron  and  so- 
ciety must  be  protected  and  his  ad- 
vertising cannot  be  of  the  same  ob- 
trusive character  practiced  by  the 
business  man.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  those  who  control  our 
great  productive  processes  shall  be 
actuated  by  the  same  altruistic  mo- 
tives, serving  the  better  and  finer 
interests    of    those    whose  services 


they  employ  instead  of  exploiting 
the  human  energy  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  workers  ? 

The  rights  of  laborers  in  the  eco- 
nomic order  have  changed  equally 
with  industry  itself.  Our  pioneer 
ancestors  grew  up  under  the  teach- 
ing  that    individuals    in   a    society 

*  should  be  willing  to  help  those  who 
are  economically  less  fortunate. 
Particularly  was  this  one  of  the 
ideals  of  our  Church.  But  the  world 
has  come  to  think  that  individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic activity  without  being  re- 
strained by  law  or  some  other  form 
of  social  control.  Such  a  theory  in 
economic  literature  is  known  as  the 
"doctrine  of  laissez-faire."  Believ- 
ers in  that  philosophy  held  that  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  bring  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Such 
rugged  individualism  may  have  been 
suited  to  scenes  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  frontier  life,  where  the 
early  settler  who  pushed  his  way  to 
the  unsettled  West  and  started  new 
communities,  maintaining  law  and 
order  by  use  of  his  rifle,  was  sub- 
ject to  but  little  social  control.  Nor 
was  there  much  need  for  social  con- 
trol while  the  industry  which  fol- 
lowed the  settler  was  decentralized. 
But  under  such  conditions  laissez- 
faire  became  the  open  course,  and 
attendant  evils  followed  in  its  wake. 
Laissez-faire  developed  to  the  point 

•  where  government  control  of  nat- 
ural resources  is  now  being  institu- 
ted. As  has  been  pointed  out,  busi- 
ness units  have  also  developed  to  the 
point  where  major  industries  are 
in  the  hands  of  tremendous  corpor- 
ations with  diffused  responsibility. 
Under  such  conditions  some  form 
of  social  control  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  workers.  Is  it  not 
logical  that  in  a  country  where,  for 
the  sake  of  the  conservation  of  nat- 
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ural  resources,  the  old  policy  of  lais- 
sez-faire has  been  curbed,  that  an- 
other kind  of  laissez-faire — the  ex- 
ploiting of  the  human  energy  of  the 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — 
should  also  be  restricted?  Service 
for  service,  if  regulated  according 
to  the  value  given,  and  so  recog- 
nized, is  not  a  romantic  ideal,  but  a 
practical  form  of  reward  for  labor 
adapted  to  everyday  life.  Of  neces- 
sity, greater  ability  should  be  re- 
warded with  greater  returns  if  soci- 
ety is  to  progress.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  factory  workers  are 
nothing  more  than  ants  in  hills  of 
ceaseless  activity  where  all-powerful 
ant-eaters  may  gobble  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  in  unconscionable  swal- 
lows. If  the  attempt  is  made  society 
should  see  that  the  swallower's 
Adam's  apple  is  bruised  to  an  unpal- 
atable extent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  charge 
industry  with  the  responsibility  of 
humanizing  its  attitude  and  point  of 
view  would  be  unfair  without  hold- 
ing individuals  responsible  for  ren- 
dering service  to  industry.  There 
should  be  no  element  of  the  attitude 
that  the  world  owes  one  a  living — 
livings  must  be  earned  through  hon- 
est effort. 

Under  individual  freedom  men 
went  to  the  extreme.  The  evils 
which  developed  are  not  to  be  tol- 
erated today.  Ethical  ideals  were 
lost  in  the  quest  for  money.  Chil- 
dren were  compelled  to  work  ex- 
cessively long  hours.  Unfair  advan- 
tages were  taken  of  women;  harm- 
ful drugs  were  sold  as  medicine, 
adulterated  foods  and  short  weights 
were  sold  in  the  name  of  honest 
dealings.  Individual  freedom  to  do 
as  one  pleases  has  outlived  its  day 
since  we  all  demand  protection  from 
the  unscrupulous  actions  of  others. 
Absolute  liberty  in  society  is  impos- 
sible. Conflicting  interests  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  must  constant- 


ly be  reconciled.  However,  individ- 
ual rights  to  property,  initiative,  and 
reward  for  services  rendered  must 
in  no  sense  be  abridged  as  long  as 
those  personal  rights  contribute  to 
social  well  being.  The  social  point 
of  view  is  far  from  realization  in 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  people, 
and  until  it  does  permeate  the  pub- 
lic mind  there  will  be  need  of  teach- 
ing responsibility  for  rendering 
honest  service  in  industry.  Restrict- 
ing actions  in  the  interest  of  public 
welfare,  need  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  his  pri- 
vate control  and  management  of 
property. 

The  teachings  of  the  scripture  still 
set  the  goal  to  which  all  should  con- 
sciously strive.  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  Ecc.  9:16.  "Therefore  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  Matt.  7:12. 

Since  the  law  does  not  set  up  the 
ethical  standards  by  which  business 
should  be  conducted,  an  approach  to 
those  standards  can  be  achieved  only 
through  education  of  the  people.  A 
consciousness  must  be  awakened  to 
lead  the  way. 

Activities 

1.  Apply  the  principles  of  the 
professional  spirit  given  in  the  text : 
pp.  193-195,  to  the  spirit  of  the  vo- 
cation, if  one,  through  which  your 
family  earns  its  livelihood,  and  see 
if  the  standard  of  conduct,  generally 
speaking  can  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level.  In  case  adjustments  are  found 
desirable,  where  does  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility rest,  with  the  employer 
or  the  employee? 

2.  List  the  basic  elements  of  the 
commercial  spirit  and  the  profes- 
sional spirit  to  see  if  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  a  harmony  between  the 
two. 


CHILD  GUIDANCE 

Lesson  3 

Why  Our  Children  Are  Not  Alike 

IF  we  were  to  gather  a  basket  full  the  same  parents  and  the  same  home, 
of  newly  fallen  maple  leaves,  differ  so  much?  Some  folks  would 
measure  the  length  of  each  and  say  that  it  is  because  they  are  born 
carefully  record  each  measurement,  different,  or  that  Nature  made  them 
we  should  find  that  most  of  them  to  be  different;  others  would  say 
would  measure  near  an  average  that  it  is  because  they  have  been  fed 
length.  There  would  be  a  few  very  or  trained  differently.  Both  state- 
long  ones  and  a  few  very  short  ones,  ments  are  partially  right,  but  to  say 
The  greater  the  difference  from  av-  that  differences  between  individuals 
erage  length,  the  more  rarely  would  are  due  to  either  heredity  or  environ- 
we  find  it.  ment  is  misleading.     Heredity  and 

Human  beings  differ  in  much  the  environment  interact  to  produce  dif- 
same  manner.  Most  men  would  ferences  between  people,  and  both 
measure  near  five  feet  eight  inches ;  are  probably  always  involved.  Even 
there  would  be  a  few  as  tall  as  six  a  person's  physical  size  is  influenced 
and  a  half  feet  and  a  very  few  as  both  by  what  kind  of  body  he  in- 
tall  as  eight  feet,  just  as  there  would  herits  and  by  all  of  his  health  habits, 
be  a  few  as  short  as  four  feet  and  a  Differences  in  personality  and  in- 
very  few  as  short  as  two  and  a  half  teiiigence  of  two  children  can  be  ac- 
t?\  Their  weights  would  prob-  C0Unted  for  only  by  recognizing  that 
ably  be  distributed  in  much  the  same  they  are  born  different  even  though 
way*  they  have  the  same  parents,  and  also 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  intel-  that  their  environment  (or  the  world 
ligence  or  brightness  of  people,  we  tney  live  in)  is  different  even  though 
find  there  are  many  average  intel-  they  live  in  the  same  home.  For  is 
lects,  a  few  very  bright  people  and  jt  not  so  tnat  there  can  be  only  one 
a  few  very  dull  ones.  There  is  no  nrst  child  who  has  no  older  brother 
sharp  line  in  the  distribution  be-  t0  tease  and  whip  or  love  and  take 
tween  the  bright  and  the  dull.  Their  _care  of  him?  The  last  child  in  a 
personality  characteristics  would  family  is  born  to  older  parents  who 
vary  in  like  manner  if  we  had  ac-  may  have  done  all  their  experiment- 
curate  ways  of  measuring  them,  i.  e.,  ing  in  training  the  older  children, 
taking  the  general  run  of  people,  Their  methods  of  educating  the  chil- 
t  h  eir  personality  characteristics  dren  probably  have  become  wiser  by 
wou  d  be  called  ordinary,  but  there  the  time  the  last  child  comes  along> 
would  be  differences  of  various  de-  but  sometimes  the  youngest  must 
grees  in  each  characteristic,  such  as  suffer  the  handicap  of  being  pam- 
good  humor,  cheerfulness,  sociabil-  pered  excessively.  Children  in  the 
lty,  grouchiness,  gloominess,  or  soli-  middle  of  the  series  are  usually  treat- 
tarmess.  ed  in  a  stil|  different  way,  perhaps  by 

Why  is  it  that  people  differ  so  being  more  or  less  ignored.     The 

much  and  in  so  many  different  ways  ?  differences  in  the  worlds  in  which 

Why  do  our  own  children  who  have  the  various  children  grow  is  easily 
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understood.    The  general  quality  of  this  is  not  always  the  case)  ;  but 

a  child's  personality  may  be  seriously  after  he  has  been  a  sick  child  for  a 

affected,  for  good  or  ill,  by  just  such  considerable  time,  he  may  develop, 

conditions  as  those  mentioned  here.  by  learning,  certain  characteristics  of 

To  further  clarify  this  point,  con-  personality  that  will  be  his  style  of 
sider  some  other  conditions  that  may  life  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
arise  in  the  child's  life  to  make  him  may  cultivate  extremely  gentle  and 
different  from  other  children.  Sup-  grateful  qualities  which  will  make 
pose  a  child  is  born  with  some  physi-  him  lovable,  or  he  may  learn  to  ex- 
cal  deformity,  such  as  a  club  foot,  pect  more  than  his  share  from  oth- 
The  deformity  itself  may  not  be  as-  ers  and  go  through  life  a  selfish  and 
sociated  at  birth  with  any  defect  of  grasping  person.  Here  again  we  see 
mind  or  personality,  but  as  soon  as  how  an  inborn  difference  between 
the  child  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  children  may  be  the  starting  point 
that  he  is  not  like  other  children,  he  for  a  very  wide  difference  in  dis- 
may begin  to  develop  compensating  position  and  interests  later  in  life, 
or  counteracting  habits  of  acting  in  On  the  other  hand,  the  training  in 
his  association  with  other  children,  the  home  is  sometimes  adjusted  so 
He  may  cultivate  a  very  delicate  and  as  to  make  original  differences  be- 
refined  manner,  or  he  may  do  the  tween  children  diminish.  One  of  the 
opposite  and  become  extremely  bois-  girls  in  the  family  seems  always  to 
terous  and  overbearing  to  cover  up  have  been  very  aggressive  and  irri- 
the  physical  deficiency.  Later  in  table.  An  intelligent  parent  tactfully 
life,  his  deformity  may  handicap  him  manages  to  teach  her  that  other  mem- 
in  successfully  competing  in  physical  bers  of  the  family  should  be  consid- 
games.  To  this  circumstance  he  may  ered  if  she  is  to  avoid  being  irritated 
compensate  by  excelling  in  intellect-  and  if  she  wishes  to  find  happiness 
ual  pursuits.  in  their  society.    In  time  the  mother 

Sometimes  children  differ  widely  observes  that  the  daughter  in  ques- 
because  they  are  born  with  different  tion  does  conform  more  nearly  to  a 
aptitudes.  One  child  may  have  more  style  of  considerate  living  that  has 
natural  ability  in  handling  tools  and  always  been  easy  for  the  other  girls. 
concrete  objects  than  his  brother.  The  children  may  differ  in  ability  to 
Because  mechanical  tasks  come  easily  grasp  school  work ;  but  the  consid- 
to  him,  he  spends  his  time  at  them  erate  mother  gives  the  slower  one 
and  takes  pride  in  his  achievements,  a  little  more  assistance  and  encour- 
whereas  his  brother  who  may  have  agement  until  the  differences  in 
a  special  talent  for  music  spends  his  school  achievement  appear  less  than 
time  at  the  piano.  At  first  the  dif-  at  first,  even  though  one  child  may 
f  erences  between  the  boys  in  musical  be  brighter  than  another, 
and  mechanical  ability  probably  were  It  should  be  clear  now  that  our 
relatively  small— a  difference  pro-  children  differ  because,  first,  they  in- 
duced perhaps  by  heredity — but  herit  certain  differences ;  and  second, 
after  a  few  years  of  following  up  because  they  are  never  subjected  to 
these  abilities  with  special  practice  exactly  the  same  environment.  The 
and  training  the  difference  is  great-  differences  are,  therefore,  due  to 
ly  increased,  and  this  is  probably  due  both  heredity  and  environment.  Our 
to  environment.  neighbors'  children  differ  more  from 

Frequent    and    prolonged    illness  ours  than  our  own  do   from  each 

early  in  a  child's  life  may  result  from  other,  because  theirs  have  completely 

inheriting  a  weak  body    (although  different  heredity  and  a  home  en- 
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vironment  that  may  differ  radically 
from  our  own.  The  children  of 
different  countries  may  differ,  both 
because  they  are  racially  somewhat 
different  and  particularly  because 
their  culture  is  not  the  same. 

Family  traditions  for  doing  good 
school  work  as  well  as  inherited  abil- 
ity both  run  in  families,  and  both  are 
usually  important  in  producing 
scholars.  Ability  to  succeed  at  spe- 
cial trades  also  is  inherited  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  but  the  "talk  of  the 
trade"  heard  in  the  home  also  has 
much  to  do  with  the  children's  fol- 
lowing successfully  in  their  fath- 
er's footsteps.  The  nervous  or  un- 
stable temperament  may  be  inherited 
physically,  but  the  children  of  a 
mother  so  afflicted  not  only  inherit 
her  weakness  but  are  subjected 
throughout  their  early  years  to  un- 
stable home  conditions  that  come  out 
of  her  defect.  She  explodes  at  them, 
complains  of  her  ills,  whines,  gets 
ill  to  attract  attention,  and  quarrels 
with  her  husband.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  her  unstable  nervous  sys- 
tem is  passed  on  to  the  children  to 
incapacitate  them  to  meet  the  un- 
stable home  conditions  she  inflicts 


upon  them  as  well?  They  may  be 
unstable  as  she  was  both  because  of 
the  heredity  and  the  environment  she 
furnished. 

The  behavior  characteristics  of 
parents  are  absorbed  by  the  children 
socially  as  well  as  biologically.  After 
we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  see 
that  our  children  are  well  born,  we 
still  have  the  great  responsibility  of 
furnishing  them  an  equally  good  so- 
cial inheritance,  consisting  of  family 
ideals  of  honesty,  consideration  for 
others,  industry,  and  devotion  to 
God  and  all  His  teachings. 

Problems  for  Discussion? 

1.  Explain  how  truth  speaking 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  children 
both  through  the  inheritance  of  in- 
telligence sufficient  for  accuracy  of 
thinking  and  by  social  influences  in 
the  home. 

2.  How  should  we  speak  of  the 
relative  influence  of  heredity  and 
environment  in  causing  differences 
between  people  ?  How  can  a  parent 
reduce  differences  between  children 
(when  the  differences  are  known  to 
be  undesirable)  ? 


OBLIGATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 


'"PHE  present  situation  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America 
relative  to  the  beverage  alcohol  prob- 
lem constitutes  a  major  challenge  to 
the  Church.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  American  temperance  move- 
ment has  the  demand  upon  the 
Church  in  connection  with  that 
movement  been  more  definitely 
linked  with  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  both  the  temperance  re- 
form and  the  Church  itself. 


If  the  Church  is  to  influence  so- 
ciety today  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it 
must  set  itself  against  all  forms  of 
evil  and  must  hold  to  its  purpose 
regardless  of  any  different  attitude 
on  the  part  of  influential  members  in 
the  pews  or  other  influences.  The 
task  of  the  Church  is  the  redemption 
of  the  world  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  It 
can  take  no  middle  course. — Ernest 
H.  Cherrington  in  The  American 
Issue. 


A  Little  Hero 


By  Grace  Jacob  sen 


THE  history  of  the  Utah  pio- 
neers is  replete  with  deeds  of 
heroism  and  courage  of  the 
men  and  women  who  subdued  the 
desert  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  wonderful  commonwealth. 

Not  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  children  whose  sublime  fortitude 
and  patient  suffering  calls  forth  our 
profoundest  admiration.  For  true 
courage  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
danger  the  following  incident  has 
few  equals. 

In  the  year  1856  a  man  named 
Lee,  his  wife,  five  children,  a  hired 
man  and  a  hired  girl  lived  on  a  ranch 
four  miles  southeast  of  Beaver  where 
Indians  were  plentiful,  as  well  as 
untrustworthy. 

A  band  of  about  twenty  Utes  who 
were  supposed  to  be  friendly  decided 
it  was  the  proper  time  to  gather  their 
stolen  cattle  and  drive  them  from 
the  lower  valley  to  the  higher  pas- 
tures and  plateaus.  The  Lee  ranch 
lay  directly  in  their  path  forming  an 
obstacle  which  they  felt  must  be  re- 
moved, by  destroying  the  Lee  family. 

One  night  in  late  October  they  sur- 
rounded the  ranch  and  kept  up  a 
hideous  imitation  of  hungry  wolves 
in  order  to  mislead  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  their  murderous  intent. 
Strange  how  impending  danger  often 
sends  a  silent  message  on  before ;  so 
it  was  the  sleeping  household  were 
restless  and  fearful.  Especially  the 
children  who  cried  out  and  called  for 
mother.  Even  the  old  watch  dog 
trotted  around  the  house  listening — 
watching  the  whole  night. 

Just  before  dawn  his  loud  barking 
brought  Mr.  Lee  and  the  hired  man 
to  the  door  yard  in  a  hurry  only  to 
meet  these  savage  foes  who  opened 


fire.  The  hired  man  fell  immediately 
with  a  bullet  in  his  breast.  Mr.  Lee 
dragged  him  into  the  house  and  called 
the  terrified  family  to  bar  the  door 
and  windows,  load  the  old  shotgun 
and  fight  for  their  lives.  Mrs.  Lee 
was  kept  busy  administering  to  the 
dying  man  and  loading  the  gun. 
Several  braves  fell  dead  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Lee's  true  aim.  The  enraged 
savages  seized  pick,  hoe,  or  any 
available  implement  climbed  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  began 
ripping  off  the  boards,  setting  fire  to 
the  outer  edge.  The  weather  was 
damp  and  ignition  took  place  slowly 
but  great  clouds  of  smoke  filled  the 
house  nearly  choking  the  captives 
and  sending  the  baby  in  the  cradle 
into  convulsions. 

The  father  tried  to  tear  away  the 
burning  boards  overhead  with  a 
crow-bar  the  hired  girl  had  managed 
to  bring  in  at  the  risk  of  her  life  but 
the  flames  only  spread  the  faster. 
To  venture  out  for  water  meant  cer- 
tain death  for  Mr.  Lee.  He  must 
not  go,  he  was  their  only  protector, 
his  going  meant  annihilation  for  the 
whole  family.  The  eleven  year  old 
girl  offered  to  bring  the  water  but 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

TT  seemed  their  hour  had   come ; 

something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  Then  that  little  hero,  their 
nine  year  old  son  stepped  to  his 
mother's  side  and  in  childish  elo- 
quence begged  to  be  allowed  to  run 
tor  help.  This  request  sent  a  chill 
to  the  mothers  heart.  "No,  no,  my 
son,  I  cannot  let  you  go.  I  will  never 
see  you  again." 

"Mother,"  he  replied,  "I  would 
rather  be  shot  in  the  open  than  die 
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like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  It  is  the  one 
chance  for  my  life  and  yours."  Tear- 
fully she  consented. 

The  door  was  opened  enough  for 
him  to  crawl  through.  The  hired 
girl  decided  to  go  too  but  took  the 
open  road  and  was  later  rescued,  but 
the  boy  took  the  short  cut  as  he  had 
promised  his  mother  he  would. 

Out  through  bushes  and  brambles, 
over  rock  and  sharp  stones  his  little 
bare  feet  flew  as  fast  as  his  strength 
would  permit.  A  second  Paul 
Revere  sounding  the  alarm  for  the 
defence  of  those  he  loved. 

At  length  he  reached  the  outer 
fields  of   Beaver  where  some  men 


were  at  work.  His  clothes  torn  and 
stained  with  blood,  his  feet  bleeding, 
his  body  all  aquiver,  he  had  barely 
strength  enough  to  whisper,  "In- 
dians," but  that  was  enough.  They 
understood.  Within  twenty  minutes 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  in  their 
saddles  galloping  to  the  rescue.  The 
Indians  were  routed  and  the  family 
saved. 

The  little  hero  was  not  f  orgottten, 
in  due  time  he  was  returned  to  the 
loving  arms  of  his  parents. 

Just  a  bare  foot  boy  in  tatters 
Just  a  thought  of  home  and  love, 

But  the  deed  he  did  for  others 
Is  recgrded  up  above. 
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A  PLEA 


By  Nellie  P.  Elzenga 

God  grant  me  these :  the  strength  to  do 

Some  needed  service  here; 
The  wisdom  to  be  brave  and  true ; 

The  gift  of  vision  clear, 
That  in  each  task  that  comes  to  me 
Some  purpose  I  may  plainly  see. 

God  teach  me  to  believe  that  I 

Am  stationed  at  the  post, 
Although  the  humblest  'neath  the  sky, 

Where  I  am  needed  most. 
And  that,  at  last,  if  I  do  well 
My  humble  services  will  tell. 

God  grant  me  faith  to  stand  on  guard, 
Uncheered,  unpraised,  alone, 

And  see  behind  such  duty  hard 
My  service  to  the  throne. 

Whate'er  my  task,  be  this  my  creed, 

I  am  on  earth  to  fill  a  need. 


ONLY  A  MOTHER  COULD  UNDERSTAND 

By  Janey  Haefeli 

When  your  tiny  head  was  pillowed 

Slumbering  sweetly  on  my  breast, 
When  I  carried  you  so  gently 

Laid  you  in  your  crib  to  rest, 
When  I  curled  your  silken  tresses 

Taught  your  lips  to  lisp  each  day, 
Guided  faltering  tiny  footsteps 

All  through  childhood's  happy  way, 
I  thought  not  of  darkened  future 

When  you'd  travel  far  away. 
When  alone  each  day,  and  lonely, 

How  I'd  miss  you,  and  I'd  pray 
For  the  Lord  to  guide  your  footsteps 

By  His  spirit,  day  by  day 
Safe  from  harm  and  temptation 
Where'er  you  chanced  to  stray. 
How  I'd  long,  and  wait  with  patience 

For  the  day  of  your  return. 
When  you  grew  to  be  the  stronger 

No  more  for  my  arms  you'd  yearn. 
How  the  hours  would  drag  with  waiting 

Days  would  seem  like  weary  years. 
Life  would  scarce  seem  worth  the  living 

With  force  I'd  stay  the  choking  tears. 
How  as  weary  weeks  go  onward 

Each  one  like  the  one  before, 
No  more  children's  joyous  prattle 

No  more  sound  of  banging  door, 
No  more  romping,  shouting,  singing. 

All — is  silent — as  the  grave — 
Had  I  f  orseen  all  the  heartaches 

I  doubt  if  I'd  have  been  so  brave, 
To  suffer,  love  and  sacrifice, 

Just  to  raise  a  restless  brood, 
Left  alone  some  day  and  lonely, 

When  my  birdlings  took  the  mood. 
But  no !  'twas  worth  the  sorrow 

The  heart  aches  and  the  pain 
To  meet  the  smiles  and  loving 

Arms,  as  each  comes  home  again. 
I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could 

Those  years  mean  all  to  me 
Those  precious  lips,  those  clinging 

Arms,  life's  precious  memory. 
Alone,  I  live  again  those  precious 

Years ;  each  clever  little  saying 
Each  smile,  each  chubby  little  hand 

Left  lasting  prints  upon  my  heart 
Only  a  mother,  could  understand. 


Social  Security  and  You 


WOULD  YOU 


Support  a  record  in  Public  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  Welfare  Service 
surpassed  in  no  other  state  in  the 
Nation,  and 

Endorse  a  forward  looking  Program 
for  Social  Security  that  has  won  Na- 
tion-wide recognition? 


A  RECORD  WHICH  DESERVES  SUPPORT 

Placed  Utah  in  front  ranks  of  states 
administering  Federal  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Provided  sympathetic  program  for 
relief  of  needy  of  all  classes  and  sup- 
port of  state's  Social,  Economic  and 
Business  Life. 

Reduced  State  property  tax  levies  and 
provided  sound  financial  manage- 
ment with  lower  debts  and  other  re- 
lief to  property  taxpayer. 

Vote  For  Governor  BLOOD 

And  All  Democratic  Candidates 

(Paid  Political  Advertisement) 
When  Buying  Mention  Relief  Satiety  Magazine 


ONLY    GAS    HEAT 

gives  you  all  these  advantages 

•  100%   Automatic  Operation.  •  No  ordering  of  fuel. 

•  Smokeless,  stokeless,  ashless,  •  No  storage  space  required, 
dustless.  0  puel  0f  uniform  quality. 

•  No  moving  parts  to  wear  out.  •  Fuel  of  uniform  price. 

Many  families,  using  all-gas  service,  heat  their  homes  with  gas 
for  less  money  than  they  formerly  paid  for  other  fuels.  Let  us 
give  you  a  free  estimate  of  costs  for  your  home. 

MOUNTAIN    FUEL  SUPPLY 
+  COMPANY  + 

36  South  State  Salt  Lake  City  Wasatch  1300 


USE 


Utah  Beet  Sugar 


For  Better  Results 


When  Buying  Mention  Relief  Satiety  Magazine 


THE  CONSTITUTION 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  assures  to  women  full 
equality  as  citizens  and  guarantees  to  them  the  right  to  hold  any 
public  office. 

The  present  tendency  in  government  throughout  the  world  is  to- 
ward dictatorship.  Wherever  dictatorships  are  established  the  rights 
of  women  are  completely  disregarded. 

The  tendency  of  the  New  Deal  administration  to  disregard  the 
constitution  and  to  effect  centralization  of  power  at  Washington, 
should  be  resented  by  every  woman  in  America. 

Respect  for  the  Constitution  and  preservation  of  our  American 
ideals  is  the  guarantee  of  the  people  of  America  against  the  assumption 
of  too  much  power  by  those  elected  to  office. 

The  people  of  Utah  generally  believe  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
divinely  inspired  document.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  the 
perpetuation  of  constitutional  government.  It  is  pledged  to  preserve 
the  ideals  that  have  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  Republican  party  invites  your  support  of  its  candidates. 


ALFRED  M.  LANDON,  President 

COLONEL  FRANK  KNOX,  Vice-President 
RAY  E.  DILLMAN,  Governor 
KEITH  WAHLQUIST,  Secretary  of  State 
BYRON  D.  ANDERSON,  Attorney  General 
EDSEL  CHRISTENSEN,  Treasurer 

D.  K.  MOFFATT,  Auditor 

E.  E.  GREENWOOD,  Supt.  Public  Instruction 
JUSTICE  ELIAS  HANSEN,  Justice  Supreme  Court 
CHARLES  W.  DUNN,  Congressman,  1st  Cong.  District 
JUDGE  V.  A.  WATKINS,  Congressman,  2nd  Cong.  District 
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L.  D.  S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


INDUSTRY 
OFFERS  YOU... 

Employment — 
financial  independence — 
responsibility — 
opportunity  for  advancement* 

Business  training  will  qualify 

you  for  the  better  positions. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College 

70  North  Main       Salt  Lake  City 
Wasatch  1812 


You  Get 

Double 

Value— 

from  your  subscription  to  the 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE 
and  other  Church  publications, 
when  you  preserve  your  maga- 
zines in  permanently  bound  vol- 
umes. Send  your  back  numbers 
to  us  now! 

During  Oct. 

We  will  return  them  to  you 
postpaid  attractively  and  dur- 
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BE  BRAVE,  O  HEART! 

By  Bryce  W.  Anderson 

Be  brave,  O  faltering  heart! 

The  battle,  nearly  lost,  may  yet  be  won : 

No  race  is  ever  o'er  till  it  is  run, 

And  blue  skies  always  follow  after  dun. 

Be  brave,  O  heart ! 

Be  brave!    There  is  yet  time 

To  win  the  bounty,  ere  the  day  is  past. 

To  those  who  strive  for  long  enough,  at  last 

Success  must  come.    No  die  is  ever  cast 

Beyond  return.    Be  brave ! 

Be  brave !    Let  not  the  crime 

Of  quitting  mar  the  glory  of  your  fight; 

For  though  the  world  be  black  as  Stygian  night, 

Somewhere  beyond  the  clouds  there  is  a  light — 

Somewhere  a  star.    Be  brave ! 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 
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My  Husband 

By  Augusta  Winters  Grant 

FIFTY-TWO  years  I  have  spent  One  amusing  little  incident  will  il- 

with  my  husband.    In  that  time  lustrate  his  kindly  nature.    Partly  in 

we  have  shared  sorrows  and  fun,    partly  in  earnest,  I  suggested 

joys ;  have  known  hope  and  disap-  one  day  that  I  tell  him  and  he  me 

pointment,    but    disillusionment    in  any  little  oddities  that  might  annoy 

each  other,  never !    Our  love  and  re-  each  other.    I  mentioned  one  or  two 

spect  have  increased  with  the  years,  of  his  slight  idiosyncrasies,  and  then 

Now  at  eighty  we  enjoy  life  to  the  said,  "Now  you  tell  me  some  of  my 

fullest.     We    echo   in   our    hearts  little  frailties." 

Browning's  verse:  There  was  a  gHght  twinkk  in  his 

"Grow  old  along  with  me!  eye  ,'as   he   replied:     "You   haven't 

The  best  is  yet  to  be—  one." 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 

Our  toes6  are  in  his  hands  j\S  *  Latter-day  Saint  wife  I  honor 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  planned,  my  husband  as  a  man  holding 
Youth  shows  but  half  the  priesthood.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
Trust  God,  see  all,  nor  be  afraid!"  vktion   that   if    the   women   of    our 

WE  have  many  tastes  in  common  Church  would  rely  unfalteringly  up- 

-we     love     people,     simple  on  the  inspiration' of  their  husbands, 

amusements,  travel,  reading,  music,  £  all  important  matters  concerning 

art;  we  enjoy  having  our   friends  ^family  affairs,  they  would  find 

come  to  both  our  city  and  canyon  £at  thelr  ^nds  would  Sr<" 

homes,  but  dislike  intensely  any  for-  the  P0^  ofu  discernment  and  de- 

mality.    We  have  great  satisfaction  vision  through  the  exercise  of  their 

in  going  to  the  Temple  together.  pnestnood. 

I,  who  know  my  husband  better 
T  APPRECIATE  the  consideration  than  anyone  else  possibly  can,  know 
and  generosity  which  have  always  him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  that  he  de- 
been  shown  me  by  my  husband,  but  sires  to  understand  the  mind  and  will 
hesitate  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  our  of  God,  and  in  humility  to  do  it.  I 
intimacy,  except  to  say  that  no  worn-  therefore  not  only  uphold  him  as 
an  could  have  had  a  better  husband  head  of  my  household,  but  head  of 
than  mine  has  been  to  me.  the  Church. 


An  Appreciation 

By  Dessie  Grant  Boyle 


ONE  of  my  very  earliest  recol- 
lections is  of  my  fifth  birth- 
day. My  mother  put  a  new 
dress  on  me,  made  my  curls  and  tied 
them  with  a  new  blue  ribbon,  sat  me 
on  her  lap  and  said,  "Now  you  are 
getting  to  be  such  a  big  girl  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  great  secret." 
After  explaining  what  a  secret  is  she 
told  me  my  real  name  was  not  "Pat- 
tie  Harris"  but  Dessie  Grant,  and 
that  "Uncle  Eli"  was  my  father. 

JAM  father's  fifth  daughter  and  the 
oldest  child  of  my  mother — 
Emily  Wells.  I  was  born  after 
father  was  made  an  apostle  and  dur- 
ing the  years  when  raids  and  persecu- 
tions were  being  waged  against  the 
general  authorities  because  of  plural 
marriage.  For  this  reason  it  was 
necessary  for  mother  to  live  away 
from  home  until  I  was  six  years  old, 
and  for  our  identity  to  be  kept  a 
secret.  As  I  look  back  on  those  first 
years  of  mother's  married  life  and 
think  of  how  timid  she  was,  how 
she  loved  home  and  family,  I  mar- 
vel that  she  ever  endured  being  away. 
I  think  there  were  three  things  that 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  reasonably  happy.  They 
were,  her  great  faith  that  everything 
would  work  out  for  the  best  and 
that  she  was  doing  right;  her  keen 
sense  of  humor  that  made  her  an 
optimist  and  able  to  laugh  at  the  in- 
evitable ;  and  greatest  of  all,  her  love 
for,  and  confidence  in  father.  She 
knew  that  he  did  everything  he  could 
to  make  her  life  as  easy  as  possible. 
She  felt  always  that  what  he  did  was 
right  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived  ev- 
erything'would  be  well  with  her  and 
with  us.    And  it  was. 


The  recollections  of  father's  and 
mother's  life  together  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  my  life  are  among  my 
happiest  and  most  sacred  memories. 
I  have  far  too  many  blessings  to 
count  them,  but  I  feel  sure  that  my 
two  greatest  are  my  testimony  and 
my  parents.  Father  has  been  the 
strongest  influence  in  my  life,  first 
through  my  mother,  who  kept  him 
ever  before  us  when  we  were  young, 
and  later  through  my  intimate  asso- 
ciations with  him. 

The  fact  that  we  lived  away  and 
seldom  saw  father  leaves  me  with  no 
childish  remembrance  of  him.  He 
never  played  or  romped  with  us,  or 
told  us  stories,  or  carried  us  on  his 
back  to  bed.  Mother  did  these 
things.  But  he  was  nevertheless  an 
influence  in  our  lives  from  our  ear- 
liest childhood. 

T  BELIEVE  my  first  consciousness 
of  him  is  of  his  great  generosity 
and  that  he  liked  to  make  lots  of 
people  happy.  The  first  Christmas 
I  can  remember  we  were  living  in 
Southern  Colorado,  many  miles  from 
the  railroad.  It  was  difficult  to  send 
things  there,  and,  I  suppose,  very  ex- 
pensive. But  one  day  shortly  before 
Christmas  a  wagon  stopped  in  front 
of  our  house, — an  event  did  you  say  ? 
Mother  said  she  only  saw  two  strange 
wagons  all  the  time  we  lived  there 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  A  man 
got  out  of  the  wagon  and  began  un- 
loading boxes,  sacks,  barrels  and 
packages.  There  were  oranges  and 
bananas — great  delicacies  for  that 
day, — there  were  apples  and  candy, 
nuts  and  raisins.  There  were  lovely 
dolls  and  toys  and  new  dresses  and  a 
seal  skin  coat  for  mother.    The  most 
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thrilling  things  imaginable !    This  ar-  were  proud  to  be  his  children  and 

rival  of  things  from  father  not  only  partook  of  his  love,  faith  and  cour- 

completely  changed  our  Christmas  age.    He  has  taught  us  to  love  life, 

but  that  of  all  the  people  in  the  town,  but  not  to  fear  death ;  to  be  happy 

for  they  were  all  invited  to  share  with  even  in  the   face  of   trials  and  to 

us.    There  was  plenty  for  everyone,  make  our  Heavenly  Father  our  best 

^,nn,T     P         ,  .      ~        ,       „,  „  Friend.    He  has  given  us  every  ed- 

gOON  after  this    Grandpa  Wells  ucational  advantage :  schools,  travel, 

died.    Although  it  was  taking  a  pictureS)  books,  music,  plays.    Busy 

great  chance  father  let  us  come  home  as  he  has  ajways  been,  he  has  never 

to  live.    Thus  we  ended  our  days  on  been  t00  busy  t0  plan  f  or  our  welf  are, 

the  "underground/'    I  had  only  seen  and  that  of  his  grandchildren,  great 

him  a  few  times,  but  burned  into  my  grandchildren,  his  close  and  distant 

childish     consciousness     were     the  relatives  and  his  friends.     He  has 

truths  that  father  was  the  most  gen-  always  iistened  with  an  understand- 

erous,     kindest,     most     considerate  ing   heart  t0  our  troubles  and   has 

father  any  little  girls  ever  had,  and  helped  us  out  of  them 
that  he  would  do  anything,  or  make 

any  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  f am-  .  . 

ily.     This  was  because  he  loved  us  ASI  have  grown  in  years  and  faith 
so  much,  and  we  must  never  do  any-  and     understanding     I     stand 

thing  to  make  him  sorry  or  ashamed  amazed  at  father's  accomplishments. 

of  us.  I  could  tell  of  his  honesty  and  fair- 

M,r   .  .  ,  T  .  ness,  his  courage  and  fearlessness. 

Y  sisters  and  I  were  young  when  T         ,«   :  „      J r,.  ,.  ,. 

.,        j-jii.  rxi  I   could  tell  of   his  gentleness,  his 

mother  died,  but  one  of  the  ,  ,       .Vj_         ,  i  •     ,  •  ,•      £  -.u 

things  she  bequeathed  to  us  was  her  &?*  humility  and  his  abiding  faith, 

great  love  for  father  and  her  belief  °f  thf  wonderful  example  he  is  to  his 

that  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  family  and  hls  Church.    Or  I  might 

lean  upon  in  times  of  sorrow  or  trou-  tel1  of  hls  work  for  the  dead  or  his 

ble.    We  already  knew  this,  but  her  life  as  a  great  missionary.     But  it 

death  brought  it  forcibly  before  us.  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  that  will 

We  looked  back  upon  her  long,  sad  be  said  of  him  as  he  stands  before 

illness  with  the  realization  that  father  his  Maker  to  be  judged  will  be,  "Well 

had  not  left  one  stone  unturned  to  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 

bring  peace,  comfort  and  ease  to  her,  Thou  hast  kept  My  two  Great  Com- 

nor  t0  us-  mandments.    Thou   hast   loved  the 

I_IIS  example  of  how  to  act  in  time  Lord,  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 

of  sorrow  was  the  greatest  pos-  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 

sible  comfort  and  help  to  us.     We  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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These  pages  contain  the  inscription  that  President  Grant  wrote  in  the  volume  of 
the  Bcok  of  Mormon  and  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  that  he  presented  to  his  daughter 
Rachel  and  her  husband.  They  reveal  his  beautiful  character  his  great  love .tor 
the  Scriptures,  his  testimony  of  their  divinity,  the  comfort  and  joy  he  gets  trom 
perusing  them.     Thousands  of  books  has  he  inscribed  with  helpful  messages. 
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Letter  Written  by  President  Grant  to  his 

Daughter 

My  Father 
By  RACHEL  GRANT  TAYLOR 

T  WAS  born  of  goodly  parents."  These,  the  first  words  in  the  sacred  record 
that  bridged  the  span  between  ancient  and  modern  revelation,  find  an 
echo  in  my  heart.  I  too  was  born  of  goodly  parents.  How  "goodly"  none 
but  members  of  the  family  circle  can  ever  know.  As  I  had  been  trying  day 
after  day  to  find  words  to  tell  you  of  the  bond  between  father  and  his  girls, 
there  kept  recurring  the  thought  of  the  "Sacred  To  Me"  section  of  my 
Gleaner  Treasures  of  Truth  book. 

In  that  book  was  a  birthday  letter  written  shortly  after  my  dear 
mother's  death.  In  all  the  years  between  that  letter  had  been  a  cherished 
treasure,  and  no  other  eyes  had  seen  its  pages. 

Should  I  share  it  with  you  ?  At  last,  though  it  caused  me  a  heart  pang, 
I  decided  I  would  be  generous,  for  I  felt  that  no  words  of  mine  could  paint 
in  its  truest  colors  the  portrait  of  my  beloved  father  as  did  his  own  words 
of  counsel,  confidence  and  love.  You  may  read  my  letter. 

ASTOR  HOUSE 
New  York 

"August  26th,  1893. 
"My  Darling  Ray: 

"It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  am  able  to  bring  myself  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  fifteen  years  old.  I  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  since  I  came  home  from  a  little  trip  to  Ogden 
or  some  other  place  and  for  the  first  time  you  were  able  to  walk  three  or 
four  steps.  I  remember  that  you  kept  walking  back  and  forth  from 
your  mamma  to  me  for  a  long  time  and  seemed  to  think  that  you  were 
doing  something  very  wonderful  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  indeed 
with  your  efforts  in  walking.  I  have  watched  you  grow  from  a  little 
babe  to  almost  a  young  lady  and  I  have  had  all  the  pleasure  and  pride 
that  a  father  could  possibly  have  in  seeing  you  growing  up  with  a  love 
of  the  truth  and  a  desire  to  do  that  which  is  right.  I  have  worked  early 
and  late  for  my  loved  ones  and  I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  supplying 
all  their  wants  and  I  have  been  thankful  for  the  success  that  I  have  had 
in  my  business  so  that  I  could  add  to  your  happiness  and  that  of  the 
others  that  I  love  so  much.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  I  had  done 
less  working  and  more  visiting  and  talking  with  my  little  ones  if  it  would 
not  have  been  wiser,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  complaining  now. 

"I  find  that  there  is  a  great  change  and  that  many  of  the  things  that  we 
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have  had  in  the  past  that  have  added  to  our  pleasure  will  have  to  be  gone 
without  in  the  future  and  that  perhaps  much  of  the  work  that  we  have  had 
done  by  others  will  have  to  be  done  by  us,  but  I  am  thankful  to  feel  that 
I  am  sure  of  your  love  and  support  and  that  you  will  without  complaint 
take  up  your  share  of  the  burdens.  I  have  been  pleased  with  your  labors 
so  far  in  life  as  I  have  seen  that  above  all  things  that  the  desire  to  do 
right  and  to  be  honest  was  first  and  foremost  with  you  and  I  pray  God 
with  all  my  heart  that  you  will  always  feel  this  way.  I  think  more  of 
your  doing  right  than  of  all  the  gifts  and  graces  in  the  way  of  good  looks 
and  fine  things  that  this  world  can  produce. 

"You  have  a  labor  ahead  of  you  in  this  life  that  is  very  important 
and  that  is  much  greater  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  girl  of  your 
years,  and  this  labor  is  to  assist  in  the  rearing  of  your  brother  and  sisters. 
Your  example  will  do  more  to  lead  them  in  the  right  path  than  almost 
anything  else  that  can  happen.  I  will  not  be  home  much  of  the  time  as 
when  I  am  not  away  on  business  I  will  be  on  missions  for  the  Church  and 
the  time  may  come  when  some  of  the  little  ones  will  not  give  that  heed 
that  they  should  to  the  wishes  of  their  Aunt  Gusta,  and  your  example  in 
this  regard  will  do  more  than  words  to  keep  them  in  the  right  path.  If 
you  are  careful  and  thoughtful  of  all  that  you  do  and  your  example  is  all 
that  it  should  be  the  little  ones  will  follow  it  and  the  task  of  your  Aunt 
Gusta  will  be  one  of  love  and  pleasure ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  case  you 
and  Lutie  do  not  do  all  in  your  power  to  aid  and  assist  in  rearing  the 
children,  Gusta  will  find  her  labor  almost  more  than  she  can  endure.  I 
know  that  today  she  feels  to  thank  the  Lord  for  the  sweet  task  He  has 
given  her  in  having  you  and  the  rest  of  the  children  to  rear.  I  feel  that 
you  will  do  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  and  I  thank  the  Lord  that  you 
feel  this  way. 

"It  will  soon  be  your  birthday  and  I  write  to  send  you  all  the  fond  love 
that  it  is  within  my  power  to  send  you  and  to  wish  you  with  all  my  heart 
many,  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  You  will  soon  be  in  your  16th  year  and 
you  must  commence  to  have  serious  thoughts.  I  was  hard  at  work  when 
I  was  16  earning  part  of  the  money  that  we  were  living  on,  and  while  I 
do  not  want  you  to  go  to  work  I  do  want  you  to  save  all  that  you  can  by 
helping  at  home,  and  above  all  I  want  you  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in  any 
and  all  work  that  you  have  to  do.  I  feel  that  you  will  do  all  that  I  suggest 
and  I  am  as  thankful  as  I  know  how  to  be  that  you  have  been  all  that  I 
could  ask  so  far  in  your  life  and  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  watch  over  and 
protect  you  in  the  future  as  He  has  in  the  past.  You  will  be  going  to 
parties  and  to  sociables  in  the  near  future  and  I  want  you  to  be  careful 
and  never  allow  the  slightest  liberty  to  be  taken  by  any  of  your  escorts. 
There  are  very  many  of  the  young  men  among  us  as  well  as  in  the  world 
that  are  not  good  and  that  have  no  regard  for  virtue  and  that  is  a  dearer 
treasure  than  even  life  itself.  Your  mamma  taught  you  very  plainly  in 
all  things  of  this  kind  and  you  must  remember  all  that  she  told  you  and 
watch  over  the  other  children  now  that  she  has  gone  and  teach  them  as 
she  taught  you.  I  want  you  to  always  be  free  and  frank  with  me  and  your 
Aunt  Gusta  as  well  as  with  mother  as  the  safe  way  is  to  do  nothing  or  have 
no  companions  that  you  do  not  want  us  to  know  all  about.  You  must 
be  as  careful  of  your  grandma's  feelings  as  possible  and  do  all  that  you 
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can  for  her,  as  she  is  an  old  lady  now  and  in  the  providences  of  the  Lord 
she  can't  remain  with  us  many  years,  and  while  some  of  the  things  that 
she  wants  done  may  not  be  just  as  we  would  like,  we  had  better  try  to 
please  her  as  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recall  that  we  did  all  that  we  could 
to  make  her  contented  and  happy.  I  regret,  my  darling  girl,  that  I  can  not 
be  home  with  you  on  your  15th  birthday,  as  I  had  hoped  that  I  could  be 
there  and  that  I  would  be  able  to  add  something  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
I  send  you  the  fond  love  of  a  devoted  father  and  an  earnest  prayer  that 
you  will  be  blessed  and  prospered  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
"I  want  you  and  all  of  us  to  so  live  that  when  we  have  finished  this 
life  that  we  will  meet  with  a  fond  welcome  from  the  Lord  as  well  as  your 
dear  sweet  mother.  I  shall  not  purchase  you  any  present  to  remember 
the  day  by,  but  I  will  send  you  a  father's  blessing  with  his  assurance  that 
the  life  that  you  have  led  in  the  past  has  been  pleasing  to  him  and  has 
added  much  to  his  happiness  and  to  ask  that  you  go  on  in  the  future  making 
him  happy  by  doing  all  the  good  that  you  can  and  by  attending  to  the 
labors  that  you  have  before  you  from  time  to  time  with  cheerfulness. 
Once  more  sending  you  all  the  fond  love  and  sweet  kisses  that  a  letter  can 
carry,  I  am,  with  a  heartfelt  prayer,  that  God  will  bless  you  always, 

"Your  loving  and  devoted  father, 

(Signed)       "Heber  J.  Grant." 


If  We  Could  See  Beyond  the  Surface 

By  Josephine  Gardner  Moench 

"Irresponsible  youth,"  I  remarked  of  a  boy 
As  he  squandered  his  earnings  away; 

But  he  rescued  a  child  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
In  a  burning  apartment  that  day. 

"A  heartless  coquette,"  I  said  of  a  girl 
Flirting  on  without  semblance  of  ruth. 

As  a  wife  she  became,  in  the  years  that  sped  by, 
The  soul  of  devotion  and  truth. 

"Hard  hearted  policeman,"  I  said  of  a  man 
As  his  cold  harsh  commands  reached  my  ears ; 

Then  I  saw  him  the  soul  of  benevolence  true 
Kindly  drying  a  little  child's  tears. 

"Eccentric  reformer,"  I  thought  of  the  dean 
As  I  floundered  to  follow  her  thought; 

Then  in  homage  I  bowed  as  I  listened  with  awe 
To  the  wisdom  profound  which  she  taught. 

If  we  could  see  beyond  the  surface, 

Or  look  for  the  best  always, 
Faults  to  blame  would  be  quite  hidden 

Behind  the  good  to  praise. 


Some  Outstanding  Characteristics  of 
President  Heber  J.  Grant 


By  George  W.  Middleton 


TURNING  backward  the  pages 
of  memory  I  recall  very  vivid- 
ly the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
President  Grant.  He  was  a  young 
apostle  then  on  one  of  his  official 
visits  to  the  southern  end  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Of  course  I  knew  about  him 
but  had  never  seen  him  nor  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  speak.  There 
was  a  well  packed  house  in  the  old 
tabernacle  at  Cedar  City.  It  was 
a  stormy  night  but  the  inclement 
weather  had  not  deterred  the  people 
from  coming  out  to  hear  the  new 
apostle.  I  must  have  been  in  my 
early  teens,  at  that  impressionable 
age  when  our  emotions  lie  near  to 
the  surface.  The  clean  cut  incisive 
style,  and  the  downright  earnestness 
of  the  speaker  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  me  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  When  the  wind  outside 
raised  to  a  tempest,  the  speaker  said, 
"Now,  I  can  out-talk  that  storm,  and 
shall  only  need  to  know  how  loud  I 
must  intone  my  voice  to  make  you 
all  hear.  If  anybody  fails  to  hear 
let  him  hold  up  his  hand." 

PRESIDENT  GRANT  has  a  style 
of  oratory  that  is  all  his  own. 
Of  course,  any  man  who  preaches 
so  much  is  bound  to  repeat  himself, 
especially  when  there  are  so  many 
demands  on  his  time  that  he  could 
not,  if  he  would,  plan  sermons.  At 
a  big"  gathering  of  prominent  people 
at  Detroit  a  few  months  ago  his 
speech  was  quite  a  sensation,  and  his 
audience  gave  him  an  ovation,  and 
begged  him  to  speak  again  in  the 
banquet  that  was  to  follow.  There 
is  an  underlying  sense  of  humor  in 
many  of  his  pungent  sentences  which 
is  very  pleasing,  and  people  never 
hear  him  once  without  wanting  to 


hear  him  again.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  although  he  is  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  80th  birthday  his 
vim  and  vigor  and  earnestness  has 
known  no  abatement,  and  he  speaks 
with  as  much  force  as  he  did  half 
a  century  ago. 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago  I  went  with 
President  Grant  down  to  Cedar 
City.  He  was  responding  to  a  re- 
quest to  dedicate  a  new  church  and 
as  it  was  in  my  native  section  the 
people  had  asked  me  to  come  down 
with  him.  We  drove  over  to  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Clifford  Young,  at  American  Fork 
for  an  evening  dinner  and  then  took 
the  road  through  the  dark  night  for 
Fillmore.  "Put  your  speedometer  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour,"  he  said  to  the 
chauffeur  boy,  "and  keep  it  there. 
Do  not  let  it  indicate  any  faster  or 
any  slower  speed."  After  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  the  early  morning  we 
were  on  the  road  again  and  kept 
the  even  pace  of  fifty  miles  an  hour 
to  Cedar  City,  where  we  arrived  in 
time  for  the  first  meeting.  After 
carrying  through  two  lengthy  pro- 
grams we  were  on  the  road  again, 
and  that  same  evening  met  an  over- 
flow crowd  in  the  tabernacle  at  Fill- 
more. The  next  early  morning  found 
our  speedometer  still  registering  fif- 
ty miles  an  hour  as  we  sped  back 
to  the  city.  I  tell  this  to  indicate 
*he  alacrity  of  President  Grant's 
movements,  and  the  many  things  he 
accomplishes  by  crowding  so  many 
hours  into  a  day  and  making  every 
minute  count. 


/^\NE  outstanding  characteristic  of 
President  Grant  is  moral  cour- 
age.    You  may  not    always    agree 
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with  him  but  you  always  know  exact-  opinion  or  preference  he  keeps  that 

ly  where  he  stands  on  any  issue,  to  himself  and  never  advises  any- 

though  it  may  be  sometimes  detri-  body  how  to  vote,  nor  does  he  allow 

mental  to  his  own  interest.     If  he  his  subordinate  officials  to  express 

thinks  he  is  right  nobody  ever  need  opinions  that  might  influence  others, 

fear  that  he  will  back  down.     His  contrary  to  their  own  convictions, 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.    When 

the  Church  leaders  decided  that  it  DRESIDENT  GRANT  related  to 
was  better  to  give  up  plural  marriage  me  once  a  remarkable  testimony 
than  to  continue  the  harassing  strug-  he  received  while  traveling  in  An- 
gle with  the  federal  government  it  zona.  I  cannot  repeat  the  details 
was  naturally  a  trying  time  for  all  of  it  now,  but  it  was  of  such  an  im- 
those  people  involved.  After  the  pressive  nature  that  he  has  never 
Church  gave  its  word  of  honor  Pres-  since  doubted  the  veritv  of  Mormon- 
ident  Grant  only  inquired  into  the  ism,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  de- 
validity  of  their  pledge,  and  then  voted  to  its  service.  Every  thought 
became  staunch  and  immovable  in  and  every  act  of  his  life  has  been 
his  resolution  to  fulfill  that  obliga-  directed  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
tion.  He  has  absolutely  no  sympathy  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Church, 
for  those  misguided  people  who  fail  and  every  other  activity  of  his  life 
to  realize  the  sacredness  of  a  prom-  has  to  be  made  subordinate  to  that 
ise,  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  they  first  impelling  duty, 
have  had  no  quarter  and  cannot  ex-  In  the  same  way  President  Grant 
pect  any.  has  been  loyal  to  his  friends.    If  he 

is  once  your  friend  he  is  always  your 

TN  the  early  experience  with  na-  friend      The  voice  of  siander  has 

tional  politics  in  this  state  it  was  had  no  place  in  his  life.     He  is  not 

natural  that  there  should  be  irregu-  seeking  for  faults  in  your  life,  but 

larities  in  the  nature  of  "gum  shoe-  for  tn0se  virtues  which  make  you 

ing"    and    whispering    campaigns.  worthy  of  his  friendship.    He  is  no 

People  had  to  learn  by  experience  fair  weather  friend  who  smiles  upon 

how  to  respect  absolutely  the  rights  you  today  and  f  rowns  up0n  you  to- 

of  others.     There  had  been  consid-  morrow,  but  he  is  always  the  same, 

erable  bad  feeling  engendered  pre-  His  devotion  to  his  own  family  is 

vious    to    the    time    of    President  remarkable.        His   interest  in   his 

Grant's    incumbency    as    president  children's  welfare  has  been  uniform 

both  among  the  Mormon  people  and  and  constant ;  there  has    been    no 

our  non-Mormon  neighbors.       But  slightest  sign  of  partiality,  though 

when  Heber  J.  Grant  assumed  the  his  numerous  daughters  are  of  three 

presidency  he  said :  "There  shall  be  different  mothers.  His  absolute  sense 

no  Church  influence  in  politics."  For  of  justice  has  bound  his  family  to 

the  eighteen  years  of  his  rule  there  him  with  a  sense  of  great  veneration 

has  not  been  the  suspicion  of  Church  and  iove 
interference  in  anything  that   does 

not  concern  the  Church,  and  his  rep-  QNE  of  ^  most  outstandmg  vir" 

utation  for  absolute  fairness  has  ap-  tues  of  President  Grant  is  his 

pealed  not  only  to  the  members  of  great  liberality.     He  has  naturally 

the  Mormon  Church  but  to  our  non-  been  a  conscientious  guardian  of  the 

Mormon     neighbors.        Everybody  large  Church   fund  over  which  he 

knows  that  no  matter  what  might  is  the  trustee-in-trust,  but  he  has 

be   President   Grant's   own   private  been  liberal  with  the  ward  and  stake 
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officials  who  applied   for   funds  to  Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay  created 
build  chapels  and  to  meet  other  con-  by  the  imagination    of    our    great 
tingencies  that  came  up  in  their  ad-  physician  poet,  Doctor  Oliver  Wen- 
ministration,  dell   Holmes,   had   all   its   parts   so 
But  with  his  private  revenues  he  tempered  in  texture  and  durability 
has  felt  that  he  could  do  with  them  that  it  ran  perfectly  for  a  hundred 
as  he  pleased.     Each  year  he  has  years  to  the  day  and  then  went  to 
sent    books    by    the    thousands    to  pieces  all  in  a  heap.     The  one  is 
friends  all  over  this  western  part  fortunate  who  can  approximate  this 
of  the  continent,  and  I  should  imag-  simile  in  his  own  physical  make-up, 
ine  to  other  parts   far  away.     In  and  round  out  his  octogenarian  or 
homes  very  widely  sundered  I  have  nonogenarian  life  or  even  reach  the 
encountered  books  inscribed  with  his  century  mark  possessed  of  his  f  acul- 
classic  penmanship,  and  dedicated  in  ties  and  blessed  with  good  health.  It 
kindly  words  with  the  greetings  of  is  hard  to  predict  week  by  week  and 
the  Christmas  season  to  friends  who  day  by  day  what  is  going  to  happen 
must  all  remember  with  gratitude  to  one  who  is  past  the  scriptural  al- 
this  kindly  consideration.  He  is  truly  lowance  of  three  score  and  ten  years, 
a  princely  giver  who  never  lets  his  but  here  is  one  who  is  already  ten 
left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  years  to  the  good  of  that  limitation 
has  bestowed.       When  kindred  or  and  is  in  much  better  physical  con- 
friends  were  in  trouble,  delinquent  dition  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago, 
tax  bills  were  met,  hospital  bills  liq-  and  whose  mind    has    retained  its 
uidated  and  sums  of  money  advanced  resiliancy  and  whose  thought  is  just 
as  free  will  offerings.    If  he  thought  as  buoyant  as  ever.  Many  men  long 
a  friend  would  like  a  nice  picture  or  before  the  eightieth  year  are  going 
a  desired  book  or  any  other  thing  with  drooping  shoulders  and  with 
that  would  make  him  happy,  it  was  a  look  of  self-pity  in  their  counte- 
forthcoming     without     the     least  nance  which  is  distressing.  But  here 
thought  or  hesitation.  is  a  man  with  his  head  erect,  his  sky- 
He  seems  to  have  an   ambition  to  light  and   sidelights   open   and   his 
die  poor.    Quite  recently  to  help  out  mental  and  physical    responses    as 
the  cause  of  the  Church  effort  to  take  alert  as  in  his  younger  years.   With 
all  its  members  off  the  dole,  he  ad-  perfect   self-reliance   he   is   seeking 
vanced  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  no  man's  pity,  but  wants  only  an 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  opportunity  to  work  out  the  fine  des- 
Perhaps    the    most    remarkable  tiny  which  the  Lord  has  mapped  out 
things  about  President  Grant  are  his  f  0.r,  ™m>  and    to    stimulate    others 
wonderful  vitality  and  his  ability  for  with  his  virile  example,  and  his  kind- 
sustained  work.    When  you  consider  ^  demeanor  to  his  fellows, 
that  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  will  be  Is  it  luck,  is  it  good  living,  is  it 
eighty  years  old  it  is  amazing  to  see  destiny,  or  is  it  a  combination  of  the 
how  much  in  each  day  he  can  accom-  three  that  enables  one  to  come  up  to 
plish.     His  temperate  life  no  doubt  the  score  of  eighty  years  with  such 
has  to  do  with  this;  he  has  never  mental  and  physical  poise  that  he 
been  poisoned  with  tobacco  nor  whis-  looks  as  if  the  race  reaches  yet  far 
ky  nor  any  other  harmful  thing,  but  into  future  time,  and  as  if  the  daily 
beyond  that  there  must  be  a  dura-  routine  might  continue  its  rhythmic 
bility  in  his  physical  fibre  of  an  un-  regularity  for  many  years  to  come, 
usual  order.       You  remember  the  Perhaps  it  is  luck  that  preserves  us 
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from  accidents  and  accidental  infec- 
tions ;  no  doubt  it  is  good  living  that 
keeps  our  resistance  at  a  high  mark ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  destiny  that  casts 
some  into  the  mold  of  a  Lincoln 
instead  of  a  Ford. 


F  ET  us  wish  that  this  kindly  good 
man  may  have  a  long  series  of 
years  yet  to  continue  his  useful  life, 
and  that  his  fine  example  of  energy 
and  integrity  may  stimulate  many 
others  to  emulate  his  remarkable 
career. 


President  Heber  J.  Grant 

By  Dr.  John  H.  Taylor  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Seventy 


WHENEVER  we  hear  or  read 
of  President  Grant,  we  usu- 
ally find  mentioned  his 
splendid  quality  of  determination. 
When  the  boys  made  fun  of  his 
baseball  playing,  calling  him  "sissy," 
this  made  him  determine  to  some  day 
play  on  the  champion  team  of  the 
territory.  To  do  this,  he  threw  a 
ball  at  a  mark  on  the  side  of  a  barn 
so  many  times  that  it  was  necessary 
for  his  mother  to  bind  up  his  arm  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain,  but  he 
kept  throwing  the  ball  and  in  the  end 
became  so  expert  that  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  and  became  a 
member  of  the  championship  team. 
When  some  of  his  school  compan- 
ions saw  his  writing  and  made  fun 
of  it,  he  resolved  to  some  day  be- 
come a  teacher  of  penmanship  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  By  constant 
practice  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing 
what  he  had  determined  to  do.  He 
decided  to  learn  to  sing  notwith- 
standing every  natural  obstacle  was 
against  him.  By  going  over  and  over 
the  songs  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  times,  he  finally  was  able  to  do 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Perhaps  that 
spirit  of  determination  is  the  reason 
for  his  success  in  life.  He  was  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  things  he  wanted 
and  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

This  characteristic  of  determina- 
tion he  got  from  his  mother  in  a 
large  degree.    The  story  is  told  that 


when  the  bishop  came  to  visit  Presi- 
dent Grant's  mother  he  noticed  pans 
on  the  floor  to  catch  the  water  as 
it  came  through  the  roof.  The  bish- 
op kindly  offered  to  have  the  roof 
repaired  as  a  contribution  from  the 
ward  but  the  mother  said,  "Never 
mind,  bishop,  I  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  that  myself  and  some  day 
when  my  boy  grows  up  he  will  build 
me  a  new  house."  Before  President 
Grant  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
had  built  her  a  very  substantial  new 
home.* 

HpHESE  stories,  of  course,  are 
very  wonderful  and  stimulating 
to  both  old  and  young,  but  as  inter- 
esting as  this  quality  is,  may  I  bring 
to  you  another  side  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  wonderful  prophet  of 
ours ;  a  side  of  his  life  that  is  not  so 
well  known  but  perhaps  is  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two,  although  one 
could  hardly  have  existed  without 
the  other. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that 
"it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive"  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
President  Grant  has  carried  with 
him  the  spirit  of  this  message  and 
made  use  of  it  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  always 
desirous  of  doing  something  for 
someone  else.  He  never  sought 
praise  for  the  things  that  he  did 
but  was  satisfied  and  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  happiness  and  joy  he 

*See  picture  of  this  house  on  our  cover. 
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brought  into  people's  lives  because 
of  his  helpfulness. 

When  President  Grant  one  Christ- 
mas heard  that  a  former  stenogra- 
pher was  greatly  in  need  of  money 
and  that  the  family  home  was  in 
jeopardy  of  being  sold  because  of  a 
mortgage,  he  wrote  to  all  of  his 
children  and  told  them  that  while 
he  usually  sent  them  a  check  for 
Christmas  (and  it  was  always  very 
generous)  this  year  he  thought  that 
they  could  go  without  it,  and  he 
would  use  the  money  in  helping  to 
save  the  home  of  his  former  secre- 
tary; he  also  invited  his  children  to 
contribute  and  help  things  out,  which 
they  did. 

His  generous  nature  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  individual  but  often 
takes  in  groups  of  individuals,  com- 
panies and  industries.  He  not  only 
does  splendid  things  himself  but  he 
seems  to  exert  an  influence  on  other 
people  so  that  they  also  want  to  be 
generous  and  helpful.  If  some  in- 
stitution was  in  financial  trouble  and 
he  had  friends  connected  with  it,  he 
was  the  first  to  head  the  subscription 
list  with  a  generous  amount  in  order 
that  the  institution  might  be  saved 
and  the  stockholders'  investments 
protected.  In  this  line  you  all  know 
of  his  love  for  home  industries  and 
how  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
ponents of  helping  to  establish  them 
and  has  given  generously  of  his  time 
and  money  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  Contributor,  an  organ 
of  the  M.  I.  A.,  was  discontinued, 
President  Grant  decided  that  the  or- 
ganization needed  a  magazine.  He, 
therefore,  went  out  and  got  subscrip- 
tions, donated  a  large  amount  him- 
self and  helped  establish  again  an 
M.  I.  A.  magazine.  Not  only  was 
he  satisfied  that  the  people  at  home 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it  but  he 
also  thought  that  the  missionaries 
should  have  free  copies  and  through 


his  efforts,  the  missionaries  in  the 
field  have  since  that  time  been  sup- 
plied with  the  magazine. 

One  time  one  of  his  daughters  was 
telling  him  about  a  poor  widow  who 
was  having  rather  a  hard  time.  Pres- 
ident Grant  asked  her  name.  His 
daughter  gave  it  to  him  and  he  said, 
"I'll  send  her  some  money."  She, 
said,  "But  you  don't  even  know  her." 
President  Grant  said,  "That  is  not 
necessary,  she  needs  help  and  I  am 
glad  to  do  it."  He  has  always  been 
that  way.  Widows,  orphans  and  men 
who  have  needed  help  have  been  the 
recipients  of  his  manv  kindly  acts. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  whether  he 
knew  them  or  not  or  whether  they 
had  been  entirely  faithful  or  not,  he 
just  loved  to  do  something  for  them 
whenever  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Ill  IS  generosity  extends  from  the 
men  of  high  standing  to  the 
most  humble  in  the  world.  He  has 
always  been  blessed  with  the  ability 
to  accumulate  money,  but  he  always 
wants  to  share  it  with  other  people. 
If  he  had  wanted  to  keep  it  all  for 
himself  and  his  own  family,  he  would 
be  a  very  rich  man  but  that  is  no 
pleasure  to  him.  Money  to  him  is 
only  to  be  made  to  use  and  to  help 
Zion  grow  and  increase  and  her 
people  to  find  happiness  and  com- 
fort. No  one  will  ever  know  the 
number  of  students,  artists,  and 
singers  who  have  been  befriended 
and  encouraged  by  a  sympathetic 
interest,  as  well  as  by  financial  as- 
sistance. 

If  there  ever  has  been  a  more 
generous  man  in  the  Church  or  in 
the  world,  in  proportion  to  the  mon- 
ey that  he  had,  I  do  not  know  his 
name.  Perhaps  when  his  life's  work 
is  finished,  it  will  be  said  about  him  « 
that  he  was  like  Abou  Ben  Adam, 
whom  he  so  often  quotes,  "He  loved 
his  fellowmen." 


Why  Build  Monuments? 

By  Mary  Grant  Judd 

ON  Sunday  morning,  September  which  we  are  engaged.     Surely,  I 

twentieth  of  this  year,  a  glori-  said  to  myself,  this  is  virtually  a 

ous  monument  was  unveiled  whispering  spirit  from  the  dead." 
in  an  old  Mormon  cemetery  in  Ne-  Not  so  long  ago  the  burial  ground 

braska.    To  our  people  this  spot  will  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  at  Winter 

ever  be  "Winter  Quarters,"  though  Quarters  was  a  spot  where  tangled 

now  the  small  community  is  known  brush  and  weeds  hid  from  view  the 

as  the  town  of  Florence.     This  im-  few  mounds  that  had  not  been  oblit- 

pressive  monument    is    the  second  erated  with  time,  an  occasional  rough 

piece  of  sculpture  unveiled  by  the  stone,  but  this  was  all  that  was  left 

Church  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  to  tell  of  the  more  than  six  hundred 

the  statue  to  the  Angel  Moroni  at  refugees  who  had  perished  in  this 

the  Hill  Cumorah  being  the  first.  "city  built  over  night." 

Just  what  is  the  mission  of  these  Owing,  as  many  of  us  do,  our  west- 
monuments  ?  What  can  they,  so  far  ern  heritage  to  those  dauntless  pio- 
away  from  Utah,  do  for  our  Church  neers,  and  deeply  touched  though  we 
and  people?  may  be  by  the  tragic  story  of  Win- 

I  would  answer  that  each  of  these  ter  Quarters,  how  many  of  our  own 
splendid  works  of  art  declares  a  par-  people,  having  an  hour  or  more  to 
ticular  message  to  this  and  future  stop  over  in  Omaha,  en  route  to  the 
ages,  and  that,  standing  as  each  one  East,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  call 
does,  on  a  significant  spot  historic-  a  taxi  and  visit  this  memorable  spot  ? 
ally,  the  full  force  of  that  message  Very  few,  I  dare  say,  and  yet  the 
comes  to  the  beholder  with  added  ride,  going  pleasantly  through  a 
meaning.  This  is  true  not  only  to  shady  park  for  part  of  the  way,  takes 
our  own  people,  but  to  those  hun-  only  twenty-five  minutes  each  way, 
dreds  of  other  visitors,  some  of  and  makes  a  welcome  break  in  the 
whom  come  out  of  curiosity,  others  day's  travel.  And  if  this  soul-stir- 
in  real  sympathy  and  understanding  ring  spot  had  not  attracted  our  own 
of  our  feeling  towards  these  sacred  people,  it  had  scarcely  existed  for 
spots.  those  outside  the  Church. 

At  the  last  October  Conference,  Now,  through  the  monument,  all 

Elder  Rufus  K.  Hardy,  speaking  of  that  is  changed.       A  guide  about 

his  pilgrimage  to  Winter  Quarters,  Omaha  made  this  statement,  "We 

said:  used  to  show  tourists  our  city,  now 

"Even  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  we  take  them  out  to  see  the  monu- 
come  to  me  a  testimony  of  the  Gos-  ment."  Overlooking  the  green  hills 
pel  which  in  no  other  way  could  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  cem- 
come.  There,  upon  that  sacred  hill,  etery  stands  on  a  slight  eminence, 
made  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  hun-  This  naturally  impressive  setting  has 
dreds  who  laid  down  their  lives  when  been  enhanced  by  beautiful  landscap- 
it  was  virtually  a  wilderness,  there  ing,  lawns  and  evergreens  having  re- 
came  from  their  ashes  and  their  dust  placed  coarse  grass,  rank  weeds  and 
a  spirit  which  breathed  into  the  lives  brush.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been 
of  the  men  and  women  who  attended  left  intact,  notably  two  old  sentinels 
the  exercises,  a  something  which  bore  planted  by  the  pioneers,  which,  we 
to  them  the  divinity  of  this  work  in  learned  at  the  ceremonies,  have  been 
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lovingly  tended  and  fenced  by  the 
gardener  in  charge  of  the  place. 

Come  with  me  in  imagination  on 
that  pilgrimage.  As  you  approach 
the  cemetery  and  pass  the  small  city 
park  you  know  that  you  are  nearing 
your  destination,  for  the  home  occu- 
pied by  President  Brigham  Young  is 
pointed  out  as  well  as  a  huge  tree, 
still  flourishing,  which  was  planted 
by  that  great  leader. 

Alighting  from  the  car  you  enter 
the  cemetery  along  a  path  flanked  on 
either  side  by  stone  pillars,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  bronze  plaque  impres- 
sively carved  with  the  figure  of  an 
angel.  You  pause  to  read  the  in- 
scription on  the  first  pillar : 

"In  loving  memory  of  the  six  thousand 
devoted  pioneers  who  died  on  the  plains 
between  1846-1869.  The  bodies  of  six 
hundred  of  those  brave  souls  were  buried 
in  this  locality." 

And  then  you  turn  to  the  pillar  on 
the  right,  and  your  spirit  is  attuned 
to  the  uplifting  experience  in  wait 
for  you  by  these  words : 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
"For    they    shall    rest    from    all    their 
labors    here    and    shall    continue    their 
works."— Doc.  and  Cov.  124:86. 

Wending  your  way  up  the  wind- 
ing path,  you  soon  glimpse  ahead  a 
mass  of  bronze,  which  is  the  monu- 
ment. And  then,  with  a  catch  in 
your  throat,  you  stand  before  it  and 
feel  the  full  pathos  of  the  sculpture, 
and  of  this  place  which,  more  and 
more,  will  be  immortalized  by  this 
really  great  work  of  art. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
mission  of  the  sculptor — to  translate 
into  imperishable  materials,  through 
purposeful  characterization,  his  own 
feeling  towards  some  event,  that 
farther  and  farther  though  future 
generations  may  be  from  the  initial 
circumstances,  they  will  yet  grasp  its 
true  purport.  In  his  statue  "Win- 
ter Quarters,"  Avard  Fairbanks  has 


done  this  magnificently.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  that  this  excep- 
tionally talented  Latter-day  Saint 
artist  should  receive  the  commission 
to  execute  the  statue,  for  here,  at 
Winter  Quarters,  lie  buried  his  great 
grandfather  and  grandmother  on  his 
mother's  side. 

At  the  exercises  was  Avard  with 
his  father,  who  is  overjoyed  at  the 
success  of  his  son,  for  which  the 
father  is  in  no  small  part  responsible. 
An  artist  of  merit  himself,  John  B. 
Fairbanks  recognized,  when  his  son 
was  a  mere  lad,  that  the  boy  had  un- 
usual talent.  When  Avard  was  thir- 
teen, the  father  was  in  New  York  do- 
ing copying  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. He  had  the  boy  come  to  him 
there  although  he  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  the  money  for  lessons.  To- 
gether they  would  go  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the  son  getting  his 
training  from  copying  as  he  saw  the 
father  doing.  Here  one  day  a  reporter 
from  the  New  York  Herald  discov- 
ered the  lad,  and  was  so  intrigued 
that  a  picture  of  the  boy,  with  his 
story,  was  soon  decorating  the  front 
page  of  his  paper. 

Avard  soon  showed  that  his  par- 
ticular forte  was  modeling.  Still  un- 
able to  afford  lessons  he  went  to  the 
zoo  at  the  Bronx  Park  in  New  York 
City  and  there  modeled  the  animals 
from  life.  These  studies  were  of 
such  worth  that  through  them  he  won 
a  scholarship  in  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York.  His  father, 
recognizing  the  genius  of  his  son, 
borrowed  money  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
but  after  a  year's  study  the  World 
War  drove  them  home. 

At  this  time  Avard  applied  to  his 
own  State  University  for  a  position 
as  teacher,  but  was  refused.  How- 
ever, the  University  of  Oregon  ac- 
cepted him.  After  years  of  hard 
effort  and  struggle  against  heavy 
odds  his  ability  was  recognized  by  the 
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Guggenheim  Foundation,  and  by 
them  he  was  sent  for  a  year's  study 
in  Florence.  Since  then  success  has 
come  to  him.  This  comparatively 
young  artist,  and  father  of  seven 
sons,  holds  four  college  degrees,  one 
of  them  being  that  of  Doctor  of  phil- 
osophy, which  makes  him  so  far  as 
his  family  knows,  the  possessor  of 
the  highest  degree  held  by  any  living 
artist.    He  is  at  present  on  the  fac- 


ulty of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Winter  Quar- 
ters," which  is  one  of  Avard  Fair- 
banks' outstanding  pieces,  represents 
a  pioneer  father  and  mother  who 
have  just  laid  away  a  loved  child  in 
a  prairie  grave.  The  father's  arm  is 
placed  protectingly  around  his  wife, 
but  his  hand  still  holds  a  shovel, 
mute  evidence  that  his  heart-rending 
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task  is  not  yet  completed.  The  wife 
accepts  his  protection  as  she  leans 
towards  him,  her  face  almost  cov- 
ered with  a  loose  shawl  which  one 
hand  grasps  while  the  other  is  held 
to  her  mouth  as  if  to  stifle  a  sob. 
With  fine  feeling  for  restraint  the 
sculptor  does  not  show  the  open 
grave  distinctly.  If  you  stand  at  the 
proper  distance  to  appreciate  the 
monument  you  would  not  even  know 
it  was  there.  But  when  you  approach 
the  piece  to  read  the  dozen  or  so  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  placed 
in  the  wide  circular  walk  surrounding 
the  statuary  you  discover  that  direct- 
ly below  the  parents  is  the  open  grave 
of  their  child.  Peering  down  you 
behold  what  is  just  the  suggestion  of 
a  tiny  form.  It  is  then  that  you  seem 
to  almost  hear  a  low  moan  escape 
from  the  throat  of  the  mother. 

From  this  contemplation  of  grief 
you  are  led,  through  reading  the  in- 
scriptions referred  to  above,  away 
from  the  story  told  by  the  monument, 
away  from  the  tragedy  of  Winter 
Quarters  to  its  victory.  For,  as  Pres- 
ident Grant  announced  in  his  nation- 
wide broadcast  which  preceded  the 
unveiling,  "There  was  no  tragedy 
here,  for  tragedy  spells  defeat  and 
disaster.  This  was  the  victory  of 
Winter  Quarters,  for  here  were  faith 
and  hope  and  charity  raised  to  their 
loftiest  pinnacle,  while  greed  and  sel- 
fishness were  brought  low."  Then 
he  went  on  to  say:  "We  are  met 
here  to  dedicate  a  stately  memorial 
to  the  trials,  to  the  hardships,  and 


to  these  victories  of  Winter  Quar- 
ters. This  heroic  bronze  set  up  here 
figures  the  last  sacrifice  of  loving 
parents.  In  their  faces  is  seen  the 
anguish  of  parting,  but  in  their  hearts 
there  are  the  comfort  and  solace  of 
a  knowledge  that  this  parting  is  but 
for  time,  and  that,  in  the  eternity  to 
follow  after  time  will  come  an  eter- 
nal life  together  of  peace,  joy,  and 
love  without  ending."' 

Of  the  more  than  a  dozen  quota- 
tions, executed  in  large  bronze  let- 
ters, and  set  into  the  encircling  stone 
about  the  monument,  I  have  space  to 
include  but  three  here : 

From  the  Bible:  "Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God;  and 
they  that  hear  shall  live." 

From  the  Book  of  Mormon :  "But 
behold,  all  things  have  been  done  in 
the  wisdom  of  Him  who  knoweth 
all  things." 

From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants : 
"For  after  much  tribulation  cometh 
the  blessing.  Wherefore  the  day 
cometh  that  they  shall  be  crowned 
with  much  glory ;  the  hour  is  not  yet, 
but  is  nigh  at  hand." 

Contemplating  this  work  of  art, 
and  absorbing  its  spirit,  reading  these 
inscriptions  surrounding  it,  and  con- 
sidering the  history  of  this  sacred 
spot,  I  doubt  if  any  individual  could 
go  from  this  place  the  same  person 
who  came.  Mute  sentinel  though  the 
monument  may  be,  its  very  silence  is 
eloquent,  for  it  speaks  to  the  soul. 


Relief  Society  Conference 

OPENING  SESSION 

September  30  and  October  1,  1936 
By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 


THE  semi-annual  Conference  of 
the  Relief  Society  was  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City  September  30 
and  October  1,  1936. 

There  were  six  sessions.  The  four 
Departments  covering  the  formal 
educational  courses  were  held  the 
first  day,  in  the  following  order — 
Teachers'  Topic,  Theology,  Social 
Service  and  Literary.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
and  were  attended  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  Class  Lead- 
ers and  Stake  and  Mission  Officers. 

The  two  sessions  of  the  second 
day  consisted  of  a  meeting  for  Gen- 
eral, Stake  and  Mission  Officers  and 
Board  Members,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  and  a  General  Session  for  the 
public  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  attendance  at  the  Offi- 
cers' Meeting:  107  Stakes  and  9 
Missions  were  represented.  Mission 
Presidents  9;  Stake  Presidents  79; 
Counselors     115;     Secretaries    49; 


Board  Members  and  Class  Leaders 
373 ;  Total  625. 

The  Ushers  for  the  Conference 
were  courteously  furnished  by  the 
following  Stakes — Ensign,  Granite, 
Grant,  Highland,  Liberty,  Salt  Lake. 

The  music  was  an  especially  at- 
tractive feature.  Congregational 
numbers  were  led  by  General  Board 
Music  Chairman  Ida  Peterson  Beal, 
accompanied  by  Janet  M.  Thompson. 
The  Singing  Mothers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charlotte  O.  Sackett, 
were,  as  usual,  outstanding,  and  were 
assisted  by  the  following  artists :  Al- 
ta  B.  Cassity,  Frank  W.  Asper,  Wil- 
liam M.  Hardiman,  Alvin  Kedding- 
ton,  Bessie  Marley,  Margaret  S. 
Hewlett,  Inez  Robinson  Preece, 
Dorothy  Rosebraugh  and  associates. 

President  Louise  Y.  Robison  pre- 
sided at  all  sessions,  with  Counselor 
Kate  M.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Board  Educational  Pro- 
gram, conducting  the  Department 
Meetings. 


Greetings 
President  Louise  Y.  Robison 


r~PODAY  all  our  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Class 
Leaders.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege 
to  be  called  to  teach — not  merely 
to  tell  things  which  one  knows,  but 
to  influence  people  to  have  higher, 
more  stimulating  thoughts.  Ideas 
have  power.  In  the  end,  right  ideas 
will  rule  the  world  and  you  have 


the  privilege  of  helping  to  bring  this 
change  about. 

To  have  sympathy  for  those  whom 
you  teach,  to  prayerfully  understand 
their  needs  and  to  earnestly  try  to 
help,  gives  to  the  Class  Leader  a 
richer,  fuller  life — a  life  worth  shar- 
ing. 

A  leader  in  Relief  Society  must 
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have  unusual  qualifications.  Schol- 
astic training,  although  very  import- 
ant, is  not  sufficient.  High  schools 
and  colleges  can  supply  this,  but  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  in  addition  to  educa- 
tional training,  should  have  a  mes- 
sage which  is  distinctly  a  spiritual 
one,  which  should  be  incorporated 
in  every  lesson  and  story.  Not  only 
should  words  be  inspired,  but  the 
lives  of  Leaders  must  conform  to  the 


ideals  and  standards  of  our  Church, 
if  we  would  have  influence  with 
those  whom  we  teach. 

"No  man  can  tell  what  trend  or  bent 

His  life  to  his  neighbor's  creed  has 

lent." 

Let  us  ever  remember  the  power 

of  prayer,  for  we  know  the  things 

of  the  spirit  can  be  understood  only 

by  the  Spirit. 


TEACHERS'  TOPIC  DEPARTMENT 

Amy  W .  Evans,  Acting  Chairman 

The  Parables  of  the  Savior  and  Their  Application  to  Daily  Life 

President  David  0.  McKay 


DRESIDENT  ROBISON,  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board  and 
Sisters  of  the  Relief  Society:  A 
word  which  connotes  the  sweetest, 
most  precious  thing  in  life  is  "Moth- 
er." One  of  the  most  encouraging 
promises  ever  given  to  people  who 
love  service,  is  that  made  by  the 
Savior  in  these  words,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  It  is  because  the  Re- 
lief Societies  of  the  Church  include 
generally  our  mothers,  and  because 
they  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God's  children,  that  this  organization 
merits  first  place  among  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  grew  to  manhood  before  I  realized 
the  significance  of  the  service  that 
is  rendered  by  our  sisters  in  this 
Church.  In  fact  I  had  to  go  on  my  * 
first  mission  before  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the 
service  that  is  rendered  by  our  sisters 
of  the  Relief  Society. 

It  is  with  the  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  that  I  stand  be- 
fore you  this  morning,  and  I  pray 


that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may 
prompt  what  I  have  to  say,  that  it 
may  be  applicable  and  helpful  to  the 
teaching  work  of  this  great  organi- 
zation. 

My  subject  has  been  announced — 
"The  Parables  of  the  Savior  and 
Their  Application  to  Daily  Life."  I 
am  informed  that  the  application  of 
Jesus'  parables  will  be  your  message 
for  the  coming  year  as  you  go  from 
house  to  house  teaching,  encourag- 
ing, blessing,  administering  to  the 
Church ;  for  your  organization  com- 
prehends the  entire  Church. 

A  PARABLE  is  a  religious  alle- 
gory. "An  allegory  is  setting 
forth  of  a  subject  under  the  guise 
of  another  subject,  or  of  a  suggested 
likeness."  The  word  "parable" 
comes  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
a  setting  side  by  side — a  comparison. 
If  I  say  "he  is  like  a  lion,"  I  make 
a  comparison.  A  parable,  however, 
eliminates  all  comparative  words 
such  as  "as"  or  "like";  it  states  the 
comparison  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
fact,  but  always  has  a  religious  sig- 
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nificance.  The  use  of  the  parable  is 
a  most  effective  means  of  teaching 
religious  truth.  It  conveys  to  the 
listener  or  reader  just  what  he  or 
she  is  capable  of  comprehending — 
note  that.  That  is  why  the  Savior 
uses  it  so  freely.  He  spoke  in  para- 
bles at  one  time  in  order  that,  so  he 
said,  some  "having  eyes  may  see 
not,  and  having  ears  may  hear  not." 
He  knew  that  there  were  others  who 
were  sufficiently  spiritually  minded 
to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
the  spiritual  truth  which  He  gave, 
but  to  some  it  would  appear  merely 
a  story,  denoting  characters  and  in- 
cidents narrated  therein.  To  an- 
other, more  enlightened,  it  will  con- 
note fundamental,  glorious  princi- 
ples of  faith  and  conduct.  Thus,  the 
parable  "is  suited  alike  to  simple 
and  learned.  The  variety  of  its 
imagery  charms  manv  classes  and 
many  minds,  teaching  all  to  find  di- 
vine truth  in  common  things." 

THE  bible  dictionary  draws  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  parable  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  parable.  We  are  going 
to  consider  this  morning  the  applica- 
tion, but  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
difference  between  the  interpretation 
and  the  application,  and  you  teachers 
would  do  well  to  keep  that  in  mind 
when  you  present  these  parables  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

"The  only  true  interpretation  of  a 
parable  is  the  meaning  which  it  con- 
veyed or  was  meant  to  convey  when 
first  spoken.  The  application  of  a 
parable  may  be  infinitely  varied  in 
every  age  and  circumstance.  In 
many  cases,  too,  the  meaning  grows 
and  deepens  by  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  by  the  teachings  of  science." 

Let  us  illustrate  that.  In  one  par- 
able in  Luke  (it  is  also  given  in 
Matthew),  we  have  "A  House  Di- 
vided Against  Itself."    You  may  all 


have  it  in  mind,  but  let  me  read  it 
quickly : 

"But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they 
said,  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils, 
but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

"And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and 
said  unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and 
every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself 
shall  not  stand : 

"And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is 
divided  against  himself;  how  shall  then 
his  kingdom  stand? 

"And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils, 
by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out? 
therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges. 

"But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
unto  you. 

"Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into  a 
strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods, 
except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man? 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house. 

"He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scat- 
tered abroad."— Matthew  12:24-30. 

Now  the  interpretation  of  that 
parable  takes  us  right  back  to  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  given.  Jesus 
had  performed  a  miracle ;  the  Phari- 
sees condemned  him,  and  in  order 
to  justify  their  condemnation  ac- 
cused Him  of  being  a  prince  of  devils 
in  casting  out  devils.  "Why,"  he 
said,  "should  a  devil  try  to  cast  out 
a  devil?  A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand."  And  so  He  re- 
buked them,  confounded  them  from 
their  own  mouths. 

Now  the  application — The  parable 
may  be  applied  even  today,  over  nine- 
teen hundred  years  after  it  was 
spoken.  For  example,  if  members 
of  an  organization  begin  to  fight  one 
another,  then  the  power  of  the  or- 
ganization is  weakened.  We  may 
apply  it  in  political  circles,  in  a  Ward, 
we  may  apply  it  in  a  household — a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  We  may  apply  it  to  a  father 
and  mother  disagreeing  before  their 
children.  It  is  a  universal  lesson 
which  can  be  applied   in  all  ages, 
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though  the  interpretation  may  take 
us  back  to  the  scene  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  the  principal 
parables  of  Jesus.  I  have  listed 
forty: 

The  wise  and  foolish  builders — Matt.  7: 

24-27;   Luke  6:47-49. 
Two  debtors — Luke  7:41-47. 
New  cloth  on  the  old  garment — Matt.  9: 

16;  Mark  2:21;  Luke  5:36. 
New  wine  in  old  wine-skins — Matt.  9:17; 

Mark  2:22;  Luke  5:37-39. 
House  divided  against  itself — Matt.   12: 

25-29;   Mark  3:23-27;  Luke   11:17-22. 
Rich  fool— Luke  12:16-21. 
Servants    waiting    for    their    lord — Luke 

12:35-40. 
Barren  fig  tree — Luke  13  :6-9. 
Sower— Matt.  13:3-9,  18-23;  Mark  4:1-9, 

14-20;  Luke  8:4-8,  11-15. 
Tares— Matt.  13 :24-30,  36-43. 
Seed  growing  secretly — Mark  4:26-29. 
Mustard  seed— Matt.  13:31,  32;  Mark  4: 

30-32;  Luke  13:18,  19. 
Leaven— Matt.  13:33;  Luke  13:20,  21. 
Hidden  treasure— Matt.  13:44. 
Pearl  of  great  price — Matt.  13 :45,  46. 
Drag  net— Matt.  13 :47-50. 
Unmerciful  servant— Matt  18:23-35. 
Good  Samaritan — Luke  10:30-37. 
Friend  at  midnight — Luke  11:5-8. 
Good  Shepherd — John  10:1-16. 
Great  supper — Luke  14:15-24. 
Lost  sheep— Matt.  18:12-14;  Luke  15:3-7. 
Lost  piece  of  money — Luke  15  :8-10. 
Prodigal  and  his  brother — Luke  15:11-32. 
Unjust  steward — Luke  16:1-9. 
Rich  man  and  Lazarus — Luke  16:19-31. 
Importunate  widow — Luke  18:1-8. 
Pharisee  and  publican — Luke   18:9-14. 
Laborers  in  the  vineyard — Matt.  20:1-16. 
Pounds— Luke  19:11-27. 
Two  sons— Matt.  21:28-32. 
Wicked     husbandmen— Matt.     21:33-44; 

Mark  21 :1-12;  Luke  20:9-18. 
Marriage  of  the  king's  son— Matt.  22:1- 

14. 
Fig  tree  leafing— Matt.  24:32,  33;  Mark 

13:28-29. 
Man  taking  a  far  journey — Mark  13  :34- 

37. 
Ten  virgins— Matt.  25:1-13. 
Talents— Matt.  25:14-30. 
The  grain  of  wheat — John  12  :24. 
Vine— John  15:1-8. 

I  have  also  here  the  list  of  the 
parables  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
evangelist,  i.  e.,  Mark  has  included 


some  parables  which  are  not  men- 
tioned of  Matthew,  Luke  or  John. 
I  am  going  to  read  these  for  you : 

St.  Matthew 
The  Tares. 

The  Hidden  Treasure. 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
The  Drag  Net. 
The  Unmerciful   Servant. 
The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard. 
The  Two  Sons. 

The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 
The  Ten  Virgins. 
The  Talents. 

5**.  Mark 

The  Seed  Growing  Secretly. 

St.  Luke 
The  Two  Debtors. 
The  Good   Samaritan. 
The  Importunate  Friend. 
The  Rich  Fool. 
The  Barren  Fig  Tree. 
The  Lost  Piece  of   Silver. 
The  Prodigal  Son. 
The  Unjust   Steward. 
Dives  and  Lazarus. 
The  Pharisee  and   Publican. 
The  Ten  Pieces  of  Money. 

MOW,  it  is  apparent  that  we  can 
take  only  a  few  of  these  to  see 
how  they  may  be  applied  in  daily 
life.  Let  me  preface  what  I  say 
with  this  thought,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  repetition — that  a  parable 
contains  a  universal  truth,  and  it  is 
that  truth  which  is  applicable 
throughout  the  ages.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  the  interpretation,  but 
emphasize  the  application. 

Let  me  now  take  three  parables 
which  you  will  find  in  Luke,  Chapter 
15.    It  starts  out  thus : 

"And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  them, 
saying, 

"What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until 
he  find  it?" 

I  will  not  read  the  entire  parable ; 
you  know  how  they  rejoiced  when 
they  did  find  it. 
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"Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces 
of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not 
light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and 
seek  diligently  till  she  find  it?" 

And  having  found  it  she  calls  in 
the  neighbors,  and  rejoices,  and  so 
on. 

Third,  He  said : 

"A  certain  man  had  two  sons : 

"And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father,  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  di- 
vided unto  them  his  living. 

"And  not  many  days  after  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 

"And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose 
a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and  he 
began  to  be  in  want. 

"And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a 
citizen  of  that  country;  and  he  sent  him 
into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 

"And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his 
belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

"And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said, 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger ! 

"I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  thee, 

"And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son:  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants." 

You  know  the  story  of  how  he  re- 
turned home  and  was  welcomed. 

What  application  may  we  make  of 
this  ? — several — but  here  is  one.  We 
are  all  teachers,  and  we  are  parents, 
and  we  have  boys  and  girls  and  some 
of  them  are  indifferent  to  religious 
things,  they  are  indifferent  towards 
their  parents,  and  so  on,  but  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  cannot  be 
reached  if  we  approach  him  in  the 
right  way.  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
it,  you  may  not,  but  somebody  may, 
and  I  believe  in  these  parables  we 
have  a  guide  to  the  method  of 
reaching  those  who  are  wayward, 
not  only  in  the  home  but  in  the 
Church,  in  the  Relief  Society,  Sun- 
day   School,    Priesthood    Quorums. 


Here  are  three  persons  and  things 
which  got  lost.  First,  the  lost  sheep. 
He  had  wandered  from  the  fold 
seeking  a  legitimate  living,  and  did 
not  do  wrong,  he  was  so  eager  upon 
getting  that  which  his  body  needed, 
that  he  unconsciously,  not  wilfully, 
wandered  so  far  away  from  the  flock 
that  when  darkness  came  he  could 
not  be  found,  and  was  lost.  Keep 
that  in  mind.  The  second  is  a  life- 
less coin,  not  responsible  for  its  acts. 
It  gets  lost,  but  through  careless- 
ness of  another.  The  third  deliber- 
ately chooses  the  riotous  living,  and 
he  leaves  home  and  comes  to  starva- 
tion and  sorrow. 

Now  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
people  become  indifferent  ,and  sin. 
There  is  the  young  man  who  is  en- 
grossed in  business,  he  is  thoroughly 
wrapped  up  in  it,  it  is  the  means 
by  which  he  may  accumulate  wealth, 
and  he  has  lost  interest  in  the 
Church ;  he  has  not  time  to  go  to  his 
quorum,  but  he  is  not  a  sinful  man, 
his  interests  are  in  business,  and  if 
I  want  to  bring  him  back  I  must 
approach  him  in  that  business  field. 
Don't  you  see  it  would  be  wrong  for 
me  to  condemn  him  for  doing  some- 
thing which  is  legitimate?  His  in- 
difference in  the  Church  is  not  due 
to  sinfulness. 

Here  is  another  boy,  (and  I  have 
one  in  mind  who  is  on  the  downward 
track) — he  is  not  interested  in  busi- 
ness, he  does  not  know  what  to  do, 
he  has  not  chosen  his  vocation.  Why 
is  he  indifferent?  Flis  mother  died 
when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age. 
His  father  is  smoking,  drinking  and 
living  a  careless  life.  The  day-school 
teachers  are  indifferent  as  to  his  at- 
tendance in  that  little  town  in  which 
he  lives,  and  so  he  does  not  even  go 
to  school  more  than  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.  The  Sunday 
School  teacher  has  never  visited  his 
home,  and  is,  thoughtlessly,  indiffer- 
ent whether  the  boy  attends  Sunday 
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School  or  not.     So  there  is  a  lost  of  riches,  lust  of  other  things.  Luke 

coin,  lost  because  of  the  indifference  names  three — tares,  riches  and  pleas- 

of  somebody  else.     What  he  needs  ures  of  life.     Seeds  of  truth   fall 

is  love,  kindness  and  somebody  to  among  people  who  are  interested  in 

show  an  interest  in  him.  these  things,  and  are  choked  out. 

And  here  is  the  third  who  is  tak-  That  leads  us  to  another  parable 

ing  to  his  smoking,  drinking,  loss  of  which  should  be  applied,  and  that  is 

morality  and  lives  a  riotous  life.     I  the  Parable  of  the  Tares.     A  man 

am  afraid  we  cannot  reach  him  until,  went  out  and  sowed  his  seed  and 

like  the  prodigal  son,  he  finds  him-  expected  a  good  harvest,  but  at  night 

self,  and  we  must  help  him  to  find  an  enemy  came  and  sowed  weeds 

himself.    To  bring  him  back  or  con-  or  tares  right  in  the  midst  of  the 

vert  him,  we  shall  just  have  to  say,  corn,  so  that  when  the  crops  grew 

"My  boy,  don't  you  see  where  this  there  were  the  tares  and  weeds  right 

is  leading  you  ?"    But,  he  must  find  with  the  corn.    The  application  here 

himself,  and  come  back    and    say,  is  wonderful,  I  should  like  to  give  it 

"Father,  I  have  sinned."  to  the  whole  Church.  There  are  tares 

There  are  your  three  applications,  in  the  Church,  indifferent,  not  sinful 

They  will  be  applicable  to  any  quo-  people,  who  deal  unjustly  and  un- 

rum,     any     organization     in     this  righteously  with  their  neighbors.  For 

Church.  example,  we  received  a  letter  at  the 

Let  us  take  another.     The  sower  President's  Office  the  other  day  nam- 

went  forth  to  sow,  and  the  seeds  fell  ing  a  certain  man,  saying,  "If  you 

in  stony  places ;  other  seeds  fell  on  do  not  handle  him  you  may  take  my 

thin  soil,  and  sprang  up  and  died  ;  name,  and  the  names  of  my  children, 

but  some  seeds  fell  in  rich  soil,  and  off  the  Church  records."     What  is 

produced  one  hundred  fold.    There  the  writer  of  that  letter  doing,  even 

is  the  interpretation,  what  about  the  if   his  accusation  be  true?     He  is 

application  ?    The  seed  is  the  Word  looking  at  a  tare,  and  he  forgets  this, 

of  God  in  any  dispensation  in  any  that   Ananias    and    Sapphira  were 

time.    The  Bible  contains  that  word  members  of   the  primitive  church ; 

— the  New  Testament,  the  Book  of  Judas  was  even  a  member  of  the 

Mormon,  and  Doctrine  and  Cove-  Council  of  the  Twelve.     It  is  folly 

nants.    But  sometimes  that  seed  falls  to  say  to  the  President  of  the  Church 

in  minds  that  have  not  the  back-  or  to  say  to  the  Presidency  of  the 

ground  of   religion.     They  are   in  Relief    Society,   "You  remove  that 

school  five  days  a  week,  and  they  man,  or  you  remove  that  woman, 

are  thinking  about  things  which  are  or  else  I  will  stop  coming  to  Church." 

really  contradictory  to  the  truths  of  The  Savior  said  no,  do  not  pull  up 

religion,  and  so  when  you  say  some-  the  tares   or  you   will   destroy  the 

thing  to  them  about  religion  in  the  corn ;  let  them  grow  together  and  in 

home  or  Sunday  School,  it  just  dies,  the  time  of  harvest  bind  your  tares 

is  choked  out.     They  go   back  to  to  be  burned  and  harvest  your  good 

school  and  find  that  prayer  is  ridi-  crop.    O,  what  a  beautiful  message! 

culed  (I  speak  knowingly).     Seeds  Again,  consider    the    parable  of 

of  doubt  are  planted  in  the  hearts  The  Hidden  Treasure.    A  man  was 

of  the  youth.  farming  and  found  that  hidden  treas- 

Some  of  the  seeds  fall  among  ure,  the  greatest  of  all  things,  and 
thorns  and  are  choked  out.  What  sacrificed  everything  for  it.  Some- 
are  these  thorns  ?  The  Bible  tells  us  times  people  are  absorbed  in  getting 
the  tares  of  the  world,  deceitfulness  the  gain  of  the  world  and  lose  sight 
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of  that  treasure  which  is  hidden  right 
before  them.  "For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?" 

Then  there  is  the  parable  of  the 
foolish  man — the  rich  fool.  He  said, 
My  harvests  are  so  great  that  my 
barns  and  granaries  will  not  contain 
them.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  tear  down  the  old  gran- 
aries and  barns  and  build  greater, 
more  spacious  granaries,  more  ex- 
tensive barns.  The  Savior  said, 
"Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee."  That  is  called 
"The  Parable  of  the  Rich  Fool." 
His  aims  were  no  higher  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  God  had  given 
him  these  things,  and  he  did  not 
even  pay  his  tithing  or  express  his 
appreciation,  but  said,  "I  am  going 
to  take  these  things  for  my  own." 

In  keeping  with  that  is  the  parable 
of  the  Wedding  Garment.  A  cer- 
tain king  had  made  a  great  wedding 
feast  for  his  son,  and  many  were 
invited,  and  there  was  one  there 
without  a  wedding  garment,  and  the 
host  said,  "Why  are  you  here  with- 
out a  wedding  garment?  Take  him 
and  bind  him,  and  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness."  It  seems  harsh,  doesn't 
it?  But  it  is  not  when  we  think 
of  the  application.  We  are  invited 
into  Christ's  Church,  with  Christ  at 
the  head,  those  who  are  there  pos- 
sessing pure  characters.  One  whose 
character  is  not  pure  is  not  fit  for 
that  company,  and  of  his  own  voli- 
tion he  will  find  himself  eager  to 
escape  and  get  out  somewhere  else 
where  he  will  be  more  in  harmony 
with  his  surroundings.  The  wed- 
ding garment  is  a  pure,  spotless 
character.  Teachers,  you  can  carry 
that  into  every  home. 

The  parable  of  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan" I  will  pass  because  I  see 
you  have  that  on  the  program,  the 


application  of  which  is  that  a  right 
example  will  do  more  to  benefit  the 
world  than  high  professions.  The 
good  neighbor  is  he  who  performs 
neighborly  acts. 

The  "Laborers  in  the  Vineyard" 
will  probably  be  difficult  for  some 
of  you  to  explain.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  men  were  hired  for  so 
much  in  the  morning,  and  were 
placed  in  the  vineyard.  About  noon 
the  owner  went  out  and  hired  more 
men  and  paid  them  a  stipulated 
amount,  and  on  the  eleventh  hour 
he  found  some  more  and  brought 
them  in,  though  they  worked  only 
one  hour,  yet  he  paid  them  the  same 
as  those  who  had  worked  all  day. 
That  does  not  seem  fair,  and  those 
who  had  worked  all  day  protested, 
and  said,  We  have  worked  all  day, 
and  you  are  giving  to  these  men  who 
worked  for  only  one  hour  as  much 
as  you  are  giving  us.  Do  you  re- 
member what  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard said?  Have  you  not  received 
all  that  I  promised  you?  They  had 
received  full  compensation  for  what 
they  had  given.  If  I  wish  to  pay 
these  men  the  same  as  you,  are  you 
deprived  of  any  blessing?  They 
would  have  to  say  "No."  What  was 
the  lesson  Jesus  wished  to  teach? 
That  those  who  are  prompted  by 
selfishness  receive  pay  for  only  that 
which  they  give,  but  those  who  were 
hired  last  would  have  been  as  willing 
to  serve  all  day  but  did  not  have  the 
opportunity.  They  accepted  the  call 
with  appreciation  and  gratitude  and 
willingness  to  serve,  and  God,  who 
rewards  by  the  heart,  rewarded  them 
even  more  than  He  rewarded  those 
who  entered  into  it  selfishly.  There 
is  a  guide  for  you  teachers  and 
Bishops  in  this  Church  Security 
plan.  You  do  not  know  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  merit 
assistance  and  those  who  do  not. 
There  are  some  whom  you  say  are 
not  worthy  of  help.    Are  they  willing 
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to  cooperate  with  you?  Are  they 
willing  to  come  in  here  and  help? 
If  so,  let  them  give,  but  if  they  sit 
by,  find  fault  and  claim  something 
is  due  them,  then  you  may  judge 
accordingly. 

Finally  as  an  illustration,  I  am 
going  to  give  the  parable  of  the  two 
sons.  The  father  said  to  one  son, 
"Will  you  please  do  this,"  and  he 
said,  "I  will  not,"  but  afterwards  he 
did  it.  He  said  to  the  second  son, 
"Will  you  do  this  work,"  and  he  said, 
"I  will,"  but  he  failed  to  do  it.  Which 
of  these  two  sons  deserved  the  re- 
ward ?  That  was  the  parable.  What 
is  the  application?  That  there  is 
virtue  in  doing,  not  in  promising.  It 
is  the  doing  that  the  Lord  wants, 
not  the  mere  promise. 

Let  me  quote,  as  a  summary  of 
this  latest  parable  which  I  have  giv- 
en, this  expression  in  verse.  It  is 
applicable  to  all  of  us  in  the  Church : 

"I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear 
one  any  day. 

I'd  rather  one  would  walk  with  me 
than  merely  point  the  way. 

The  eye's  a  better  pupil  and  more 
willing  than  the  ear, 

Fine  council  is  confusing,  but  ex- 
amples' always  clear. 

And  best  of  all  the  preachers  are 
the  ones  who  live  their  creeds. 

For  to  see  good  put  in  action  is 
what  everybody  needs. 

"I  soon  can  learn  to  do  it,  if  you'll 
let  me  see  it  done. 


I  can  watch  your  hands  in  action, 

but  your  tongue  may  too  fast 

run. 
And  your  lecture  you  deliver  may 

be  wise  and  true, 
But  I'd  rather  get  my  lessons  by 

observing  what  you  do. 
For  I  might  misunderstand  you  in 

the  high  advice  you  give 
But  there's    no    misunderstanding 

how  you  act  and  how  you  live." 

"Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock : 

"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house;  and  it  fell  not:  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock. 

"And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 

"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house,  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it." 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  bear  you 
my  witness  that  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
tain the  true  philosophy  of  living. 
I  make  no  exception,  I  love  them. 
There  are  men  who  say  they  are  not 
applicable  to  this  day.  They  are  as 
applicable  today  as  they  were  when 
He  spake  them,  and  because  they 
contain  eternal  truths  they  will  be 
applicable  through  all  time. 

God  help  us  to  understand  these 
eternal  truths,  and  may  He  give  us 
power  to  live  them  I  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


"The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan" 
Mrs.  Ida  F.  Nielsen,  Shelley  Stake 

V\Z"HENEVER  Jesus  wanted  to  the  people  he  saw  a  fine  opportunity 

impress  a  truth  on  the  minds  to  teach  one  of  God's  commandments 

of  the  people  he  did  it  by  telling  a  in  a  way  that  would  never  leave  the 

story.       These  stories  were  called  minds    of    the    multitude    gathered 

parables.  there,  one  of  the  great  saving  prin- 

One  day  while  he  was  teaching  ciples  of  his  Gospel,  a  principle  that 
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the  whole  world  is  sadly  in  need  of 
today,  is  contained  in  the  great  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  When  we  hear 
those  words  we  wonder  as  those  peo- 
ple must  have  wondered,  who  is  my 
neighbor  ?  Is  it  the  family  next  door? 
Or  is  it  only  those  with  whom  I  like 
best  to  associate  ?  The  teachings  of 
our  Savior  point  the  way  for  us  in 
this  problem.  The  beautiful  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  clearly  shows 
us  what  our  attitude  should  be. 

True  happiness  comes  only 
through  service.  The  thrill  of  a 
good  deed  done  to  another  not  only 
lightens  the  load  of  a  neighbor  but 
brings  peace  and  happiness  into  our 
own  lives.  And  when  we  perform 
any  little  service  for  another,  even 
if  it  is  just  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment in  time  of  need,  we  are  being 
a  neighbor  to  them  whether  they  live 
near  or  far,  and  whether  they  are 
lowly  in  the  sight  of  man  or  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess. 

I  can  imagine  as  people  listened  to 
the  words  of  our  Savior  they  would 
fall  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  the 
teacher.  One  day  while  he  was 
teaching  the  multitude,  a  learned 
man  stood  up  in  the  crowd  and  asked, 
"Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  win 
eternal  life?"  And  Jesus  answered, 
"What  do  the  Scriptures  say?"  And 
the  man  replied,  "Love  God  with  all 
your  heart,  and  your  neighbor  as 
yourself."  Then  Jesus  said,  "Do 
that  and  you  will  win  Eternal  Life." 
But  the  questioner,  wishing  to  justi- 
fy himself,  asked,  "Who  is  my 
neighbor  ?"  In  answer  Jesus  told  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

So  often  we  pass  our  neighbors 
by  when  they  need  our  help,  too 
busy  with  our  own  problems  to  stop 
and  give  even  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  neighbors  in  trouble  when 
just  a  kindly  smile  or  a  pat  on  the 


back  might  be  the  very  stimulus  they 
need  to  meet  the  trials  before  them 
and  send  them  on  their  way  rejoic- 
ing. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  lives  just 
a  few  short  miles  through  the  fields 
from  the  ranch  which  is  home  to 
me.  Her  name  is  Agnes  Just  Reid 
and  she  wrote  this  little  poem  which 
lightens  my  load  every  time  I  read 
it : 

"Across  the  fields  lives  my  neighbor, 
I  seldom  see  her  but  I  rejoice  that 
she  is  there. 

Out  towards  the  sunrise 
I  see  the  smoke  from  her  chimney 
And    she    sees    mine,    silhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky. 

I  know  when  the  apple  trees  bloom 
in  her  orchard, 

I  know  when  the  grain  in  the  low- 
lands is  ready  for  the  reapers, 

She,  too,  knows  these  same  things 
about  me ; 

I  know  that  when  trouble  comes  to 
me,  she  will  be  the  first  to  share 
it, 

She  is  my  strength ! 

She  points  the  way  to  God — 

She  is  my  neighbor." 

We  have  such  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity at  this  particular  time  to 
put  into  practical  use  the  message 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
by  adhering  to  the  council  of  those 
in  authority  over  us  and  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  make  the  Church  Se- 
curity Program  a  living  monument 
to  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  And  Oh,  the 
joy  and  happiness  that  will  come  to 
us  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
been  given  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  right  kind  of  food  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  we,  that  we,  in  our 
own  weak  way  have  helped  to  clothe 
the  needy,  that  through  our  efforts 
some  child  may  be  given  the  chance 
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to  develop  physically,  mentally  and         I  shall  not  live  in  vain ; 
spiritually.     Truly  we  can   say  as        If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching 
Emily  Dickinson  has  said,  Or  cool  one  pain, 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin, 
"If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  break-       Unto  his  nest  again, 

ing  I  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

"The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan"  Discussed  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Visiting  Teachers 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Sorensen,  Bonneville  Stake 


T 


HE  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Stories    arouse    interest    because 

embodies  the  very  principle  for  they  deal  with  everyday  experience, 

which  the  Prophet  organized  Relief  things  which  could  happen  to  any- 

Society — to  seek  those  in  need.  one,  and  with  very  little  difficulty 

Due  to  the  variety  of  problems  a  one  can   find  very    fine    examples 

visiting  teacher  encounters  in  each  which  illustrate  clearly  the  lessons 

home,  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  re-  which  we,  as  Visiting  Teachers,  must 

sourcef ul  and  fully  equipped  to  de-  take  to  the  homes, 
liver  her  message    successfully    to  There  are  many  tales  or  f ables 

each  individual.  §  which  illustrate  the  story  of  the  Good 

In  introducing  her  topic  she  must  Samaritan.     These  are  familiar  to 

choose    some    method    which    will  all>  and  recall  to  the  listener>s 

arouse  general  interest  in  her  subject  mind  a  similar  experience  where  she 

and  one  which  the  listener  can  as-  had  an  opportimity  to  do  a  good  deed 

sociate  with  her  own  experience.  tQ  some  one    or  it  s  t  tQ 

Successful  teachers    have    found  her  mind  some  kindness  or  good  deed 

/Lr  6  TSt  satlsfact0.ry  metho.d  which  she  may  be  able  to  perform 

of  filling  these  two  requirements  is  ^s  d 

by  an  example — in  other  words  a 

story— simple  and  direct  which  will         Therefore,  by  associating  the  les- 

illustrate  clearly  the  topic  they  wish  sons  with  problems  each  one  of  us 

to  put  over.  mav  meet,  will  instill  a  desire  to  f  ol- 

Everyone  loves  a  story— and  this  low  the  example  of  the  figure  in  the 

will  immediately  arouse  the  listener's  story. 

curiosity  and  interest  which  is  the         Each  one  of  us  can  find  peace  and 

first  step  in  putting  over  the  lesson,  joy  in  kindness  to  others. 

THEOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Lotta  Paul  Baxter,  Chairman 

"The  Divine  Spirit  in  our  Theology' 
Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Member  of  the  General  Board 

A/TY  text  this  morning  will  be  from  subject  for  the  lessons  for  this  year. 

Luke     17:21,    "Neither    shall  It  is  the  most  wonderful  story  in  the 

they  say  lo  here!  or  lo  there!  for,  world,   for  Jesus  was  the  greatest 

behold,  the  spirit  of  God  is  within  teacher  in  all  history,  the  most  per- 

you."  feet  exemplar.    Knowing  himself  to 

The  ministry  of  the  Savior  is  our  be  the  King  of  Kings,  yet  he  was  the 
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humblest  of  all  men.  In  all  humility 
he  taught  that  "He  who  is  least 
among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be 
greatest." 

In  approaching  our  task  let  us  en- 
deavor to  have  the  "spirit  of  God 
within  us,"  with  this  humble  attitude 
and  the  philosophy  that  beneath  the 
unrest  and  materialism  that  sur- 
rounds us  there  is  still  among  us  the 
best  life  in  the  world  a  steadfast 
faith  that  we  will  be  able  to  counter 
all  skepticism  and  succeed  in  the 
work. 

What  happiness  it  will  be  to  you, 
if  sometime  someone  will  say,  "She 
was  my  teacher  and  she  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  all  my  life." 

Nothing  quickens  the  soul  of  man 
like  the  divine  Spirit.  It  helps  along 
every  path  in  life  and  it  is  ours  for 
the  asking,  for  Jesus  said,  "Ask  and 
it  shall  be  given  you." 

Prayer  is  the  key,  and  faith  the 
door  by  which  one  may  enter  into  the 
richness  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
understanding.  This  is  our  pearl  of 
great  price. 

The  first  and  best  help  in  our  work 
is  naturally  a  careful  reading  of  the 
gospels  as  told  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John.  Aside  from  the 
good  this  will  do  you  as  teachers,  it 
will  also  give  you  a  better  and  clearer 


appreciation  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  art  and  literature 
with  which  you  may  enrich  your  les- 
sons. In  seeking  to  enrich  your  les- 
sons by  secular  reading,  use  pictures 
or  music,  the  best  that  can  be  found. 

Men  have  given  years  of  thought 
and  endeavor  to  produce  a  single 
canvas,  oratorio,  book  or  poem  which 
would  portray  their  ideal  conception 
of  the  personality  and  majesty  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  great 
master  minds  have  approached  their 
work  with  an  absolute  faith  and 
clean  hearts,  even  as  the  poet,  Ed- 
win Arnold,  said  in  his  poem,  "The 
Light  of  the  World,"  when  the  Sov- 
ereign voice  inspired  him  to  write, 
that  he  felt  himself  "Not  meet,  one 
word  of  that  sweet  speaking  to  re- 
peat," and  the  voice  said,  "Wash 
thy  lips  clean  and  sing." 

So  must  it  have  been  with  all  who 
have  written,  sung  or  painted  of  the 
Master — so  must  it  be  with  those 
who  teach.  In  your  teaching  avoid 
argument,  have  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  you;  "study  to  show  thyself 
approved  of  God,  a  worker  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed"  and  there 
will  be  happiness  in  your  work  and 
joy  in  your  soul. 


The  Value  of  the  Gospel  to  Zion's  Youth 
Donna  D.  Sorensen,  Member  of  the  General  Board 


CAYS  one  of  our  historians :  "The 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  must  ever 
remain  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
study  for  all  men  of  every  age"  and 
from  the  gospels,  "meaning  the  good 
news  of  God"  we  derive  almost  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

I  should  list  the  paramount  value 
of  the  gospels  to  Zion's  youth  to  be, 
first  of  all,  a  source  for  the  promot- 
ing of  an  individual  testimony.     In 


these  great  books  all  may  come  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  our 
Father  and  his  love  for  us.  We  have 
also  in  the  gospels  that  which  holds 
a  hope  for  man  and  is  an  inspiration 
to  righteousness,  for  all  four  of  the 
books  contain  predictions  of  Jesus 
concerning  his  own  death  and  resur- 
rection and  all  four  of  the  writers 
speak  of  the  actuality  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  Here  is  indeed  some- 
thing to  stir  the  souls  of  men  and 
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quicken   the  gift   of    faith   and   an  ary  excellence.     Intent  as  Matthew, 

answer  to  that  age-old  question,  "If  Mark,  Luke  and  John  were  upon  the 

a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  truths  they  sought  to  utter  they  ex- 

As  a  second  value  of  the  gospels  pressed  themselves  in  beautiful  lan- 

I  should  list:  their  influence  in  the  guage.     True,  the  story  of  Jesus  as 

shaping  of  a  guiding  philosophy  of  contained  in  the  gospels,  is  simply 

life.     Many  are  called  upon  to  live  told  and  is  not  too  difficult  for  even 

their  lives  under  situations  that  call  the  less-educated  to  read,  neither  is 

for  constant  patience,  endurance,  re-  it  less  satisfying  in  its  literary  ex- 

sistance  and  fortitude.     The  life  of  cellence  to  the  best  educated.  "Many 

the  Master  sounds  a  courageous  call  have  since  attempted  to  tell  the  same 

to  all  of  us  to  judge  not,  to  be  merci-  story,   adorning  and  elaborating  it 

f ul,  to  lose  our  life  that  we  may  find  with  all  the  resources  of  literary  skill, 

it.     Here  in  the  gospels  is  that  in-  Yet  we  always  fall  back  on  the  gos- 

f  ormation  which  all  are  seeking :  the  pel  narrative  not  only  because  it  is 

way  to  treat  our   f  ellow^an ;    the  the  earliest  but  because  it  is  incom- 

knowledge  which  should  direct  and  parably  the  best." 

temper  every  act.     Here  we  may  Much  of  the  great  literature  of  the 

gain  the  proper  perspective  that  will  tJ        L  .      „.L1.    ,    «     .             . 

help  us  to  see  things  now  as  they  will  worl1d  corntains  B'bhcal  allusions  and 

seem  forever,    to    discriminate  be-  much  of  rt  1S  based  on  scriptural 

tween  things  that  are  little  and  things  themes.  To  understand  the  literature 

that  are  big  before  it  is  too  late.  oi  the  gospels  is  to  approach  other 

A  third  value  of  a  knowledge  of  great  literature  with  a  more  under- 

the  gospels  would  rest  in  their  liter-  standing  heart. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Emma  A.  Empey,  Chairman 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPIRITUALITY  THROUGH  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Amy  Brown  Lyman,  Counselor, 

Read  by 

Emeline  Y.  Nebeker,  of  the  General  Board 

TN  social  service  work  there  are  two  derstand  their   social   surroundings 

fields  of  action ;  one  is  helping  in-  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 

dividuals  who  are  already  in  trouble,  human  relationships   so  they  as   a 

out  of  their  trouble  and  is  thus  cura-  group  may  be  better  able  to  plan, 

tive  in  its  nature ;  the  other  is  helping  and  to  give  better  service  to  human- 

to  keep  people  out  of  trouble.  ity    and  to  be  vigorous,    effective 

Relief  Society  is  interested  in  both  workers  in  preventive  and  construc- 

these  fields.    It  gives  help  to  families  tive  work. 

and  individuals  in  need  through  its  Believing  that  the  Glory  of  God 

welfare  work  which  is  carried  on  in  is  intelligence,  Latter-day  Saints  have 

all  the  wards ;  and  it  has  instituted  always  fostered  education ;  and  be- 

a    department    of    study    in    Social  lieving  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave 

Problems  and  allied  subjects  with  the  where  we  take  with  us  all  that  we 

object  of  helping  its  members  to  un-  learn  here,  they  have  sensed  the  im- 
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portance  of  placing  emphasis  on 
those  things  which  are  spiritual  in 
nature  and  permanent  in  value. 

The  object  of  the  Relief  Society 
courses  of  study,  as  I  see  them,  is  to 
help  its  members  to  better  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others ;  to  teach 
them  how  to  live  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  possible;  to  furnish  them 
opportunity  for  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  and  culture,  opportunity 
for  character  education,  and  most 
important  of  all,  for  spiritual  de- 
velopment. These  objectives  can  be 
obtained  in  any  and  all  of  our  edu- 
cational departments.  But  special 
attention  is  called  to  our  Social  Ser- 
vice lesson  where  the  particular  field 
of  study  for  this  year  is  Sociology. 
And  what  is  Sociologv?  Sociology 
is  defined  as  the  study  of  human  re- 
lations. It  is  a  combination  of  eco- 
nomics and  philanthrophy  and  is  the 
foundation  for  effective  social  work 
and  sound  citizenship.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively new  study.  Not  until 
1850  did  people  begin  to  seriously 
study  human  relations,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  taken  up  with  the  hope  of 
finding  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
almost  everything.  It  was  not  until 
1890,  however,  that  Sociology  as  a 
subject  was  placed  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. Today  this  subject  is 
taught  in  every  high  school  and  col- 
lege in  the  land,  and  every  student 
is  required  to  take  it. 

The  text  used  in  Relief  Society  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  Trends  in 
American  Society;  Major  Social 
Problems;  and  Major  Civic  Prob- 
lems. Under  the  first  division  is 
discussed  among  other  things  the 
drift  to  the  cities,  transportation,  the 
spread  of  the  machine  process,  the 
transformation  of  the  home.  Under 
the  second  division  we  have  the  fam- 
ily, child  welfare  education,  crime, 
poverty,  disease,  etc.  Under  the 
third  division  we  have  civic  problems 


such  as :  willing  obedience  to  law ; 
promotion  of  peace  among  nations ; 
the  labor-capital  struggle;  the  sup- 
port of  government ;  the  place  of  the 
political  party ;  the  citizen  as  a  voter. 

Why  should  not  women  study 
these  important  subjects? 

Pure  religion  and  true  social  ser- 
vice are  so  closely  related  that  they 
seem  almost  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  Scriptures  are  replete  with  pas- 
sages confirming  this  thesis.  They 
tell  us  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead  and  that  works  without  faith 
are  inadequate.  To  quote  James, 
"Show  me  your  faith  without  works 
and  I  will  show  you  my  faith  by 
my  works."  The  2nd  great  com- 
mandment says :  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Another 
passage  says:  "If  we  love  not  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how 
can  we  love  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen?" 

To  save  and  rescue  human  beings 
is  the  strongest  motive  one  can  con- 
ceive, and  this  is  a  religious  ideal. 
It  is  one  of  the  ideals  set  up  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  for  the  Re- 
lief Society.  It  is  also  the  chief 
object  of  social  work.  And  in  the 
process  of  saving  and  rescuing  hu- 
man beings,  both  those  who  help  and 
those  who  are  helped  are  stimulated, 
lifted  up,  purified  and  spiritualized. 

The  closest  relationship  between 
religion  and  human  welfare  (or 
charity)  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  the  benevolent  instincts 
of  mankind  is  apparent  in  any  study 
of  either  religion  or  charity. 

The  saying  of  the  Savior,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  especially 
inspires  all  Christians  to  be  truly 
charitable  and  helpful. 

Religion  with  its  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  touches  the  essential  hu- 
man   values    in    ourselves    and    in 
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others,  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  Shaler  Matthews,  former  dean  of 
the  divine  qualities  in  every  man —  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
his  fundamental  value  and  rights :  of  Chicago,  in  speaking  of  the  help- 
It  stimulates  the  study  of  human  fulness  of  churches  to  social  service 
problems  and  human  welfare  work  said  that  those  communities  without 
itself,  which  latter  in  a  large  degree  churches  seldom  establish  welfare 
is  work  with  human  souls.  And  in  agencies  at  all  and  are  never  so  for- 
our  own  studies  and  our  own  work  ward  looking  regarding  social  justice 
we  constantly  pay  tribute  to  the  spir-  as  those  which  do. 
itual  values.  On  the  other  hand,  benevolence 
The  Church  as  an  institution  has  and  "good  works"  lead  back  to  re- 
a  passion  for  righteousness,  a  feel-  ligion.  I  am  convinced  that  those 
ing  for  the  kinship  of  mankind,  a  who  study  and  work  for  the  impart  - 
recognition  of  human  brotherhood;  ing  of  knowledge,  who  work  for  the 
and  it  can  instill  in  the  individual  relief  of  human  distress,  for  the  heal- 
a  passion  for  righteousness  that  will  ing  of  disease,  for  the  building  up 
not  only  be  the  contributing  factor  of  universal  standards  of  health, 
in  his  own  life,  but  the  contributing  have  confidence  in  the  essential  di- 
factor  in  inspiring  him  to  human  vinity  of  every  man.  Their  devo- 
helpfulness.  tion  proves  this. 

Union  Meeting  Suggestions 

Belle  S.  Spafford 

"LJOW  to  conduct  a  successful  de-  The  Union  Meeting  may  guide  to 

partment  at  Union  Meeting  is  more  purposeful  teaching  by  deter- 

of  importance  to  every  Stake  Social  mining  clearly  defined  immediate  ob- 

Service  class  leader.    Success  should  jectives. 

be  measured  in  terms  of  "helpfulness  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
to  the  Ward  class  leaders."  How  magazine  material  is  the  groundwork 
to  be  most  helpful  must  be  largely  for  our  lesson  and  must  be  given 
determined  by  the  Stake  Leader  her-  the  most  respectful  consideration, 
self  as  she  best  knows  the  needs,  still  we  also  recognize  that  "the  ef- 
interests,  abilities,  etc.,  of  the  ward  fective  teacher  must  have  accessible 
membership  of  her  Stake  as  well  as  more  material  than  can  be  found  in 
those  of  the  Ward  class  leaders  with  the  magazine."  The  Stake  Leader 
whom  she  is  working.  may  guide  the  class  toward  addi- 
We  are  all  agreed,  however,  that  tional  authoritative  and  available  ref- 
the  Union  Meeting  should  be  essen-  erences.  Where  a  Stake  Leader  has 
tially  a  preparation  or  study  period,  access  to  a  reference  not  available 
It  should  do  more  than  merely  pre-  to  her  class  it  is  often  advisable  to 
sent  the  material  contained  in  the  copy  and  distribute  quotations  from 
magazine.  It  should  first  give  the  that  reference, 
class  members  a  vision  of  the  course  We  all  appreciate  the  importance 
in  its  entirety  and  convert  them  to  of  securing  and  maintaining  atten- 
tive value  of  such  a  course  in  the  tion  in  the  learning  process.  We 
educational  program.  Then  the  re-  know  this  is  best  accomplished 
lationship  of  the  lesson  in  hand  to  the  through  interest.  Consideration  may 
course  as  a  whole  must  be  decided  be  given  to  this  very  important  phase 
upon.  of  teaching.    Good  points  of  contact. 
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visual  aids,  illustrative  stories,  strik-  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the 

ing  quotations,  etc.,  may  be  present-  Stake  Leader.     The  Ward  Leader 

ed.  has  a  definite   responsibility.      She 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assist  should  come  to  Union  Meeting  thor- 

in  organization  of  lesson  material,  oughly  familiar  with  the  lesson  as 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  contained  in  the  magazine.        She 

ways,    the    most    common    method  should  be  willing  and  prepared  to 

probably  being  the  placing  of  out-  make  helpful  contributions.       The 

lines  in  the  hands  of  the  class.    This  Stake  Leader  should  provide  oppor- 

is  not  always  necessary  or  desirable,  tunity  for  these  contributions, 

neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  when  All  lessons  do  not  lend  themselves 

outlines  are  given  the  Ward  Leaders  to  the  same  type  of  Union  Meeting 

will  follow  them  tenaciously.    How-  preparation,  neither    do    all    Ward 

ever,  they  often  prove  helpful  in  the  class  leaders  require  the  same  kind 

selection  and  logical  arrangement  of  of  help.    A  great  responsibility  rests 

subject  matter.  with  the  Stake  Leader,  not  only  in 

The    preparation    of    the    Stake  having  an  extensive  knowledge  of 

Leader  should  be  extensive  and  in-  the  subject  matter  with  which  she  is 

tensive  enough  to  enable  her  to  an-  working  and  the  underlying  prin- 

ticipate  turns  the  lesson  might  take  ciples  of  good  teaching,  but  also  in 

or  problems  which  might  arise  in  knowing  the  women  who  constitute 

presenting  it,  that  would  tend  to  de-  her  class.    Their  attitudes,  interests, 

feat  the  purpose  of  the  lesson.    She  needs,  and  abilities  must  guide  her 

should  be  qualified  to   fortify  the  in  the  conduct  of  her  department, 

class  to  adequately  cope  with  these.  "It  is  through  the  successful  conduct 

Guidance  may  also  be  given  in  how  of  the  Union  Meeting  Department 

best  to  present  the  lesson    in    the  that  the  Stake  Board  worker  justi- 

ward;  to  secure  class  participation;  fies  her  elevation  from  a  position 

to  properly  make  assignments,  etc.  of  usefulness  in  the  Ward  to  one  of 

The  success  of  the  Union  Meeting  broader  influence  in  the  Stake." 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

Marcia  K.  Howells,  Chairman 

Biography 

Mary  C.  Kimball 


/^\UR  literary  course  for  this  year 
will  be  the  study  of  three  great 
biographies — Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer, Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Because  people  are  so  interesting, 
biography  has  a  great  hold  upon 
readers.  Biographical  interest  is  as 
ancient  as  history.  The  old  men  of 
a  tribe  delighted  in  orally  rehearsing 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  also 
of  their  living  heroes,  and  these 
stories  were  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 


Biography  fundamentally  is  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  life.  The 
truths  of  one's  life  are  not  simple 
things.  Life  is  made  up  of  days, 
months  and  years  and  during  each 
the  personality  alters.  The  biogra- 
pher must  catch  the  subtle  changes 
that  go  on  and  reveal  them  to  the 
readers. 

.While  the  art  of  biography  goes 
back  nearly  2,000  years,  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  merely  in 
its  infancy.  For  long  periods  of 
time,  no  worthy  biography  was  pro- 
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duced,  and  there  are  only  a  few  life 
stories  today  that  all  critics  rank  as 
great. 

Plutarch's  Lives  will  ever  form 
absorbing  reading  for  those  who 
would  make  biographical  study.  For 
hundreds  of  years  after  this  great 
Greek  writer,  no  biographer  stands 
out.  Benvenuto  Cellini  holds  a  prom- 
inent place  in  biographical  study, 
and  many  critics  have  rated  his  work 
as  one  of  the  greatest  autobiogra- 
phies in  the  world. 

Pepy's  Diary  also  holds  a  high 
place.  His  description  of  the  Great 
Fire  and  the  Great  Plague,  of  first 
nights,  of  players  on  the  stage,  of  the 
nobility  in  the  boxes,  the  bits  of 
gossip  that  came  to  his  ears,  will  ever 
be  intriguing. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  of 
the  highest  rank.  Although  Boswell 
was  but  23  years  old  and  Johnson 
54  when  they  first  met,  they  became 
the  closest  of  friends  and  this  bi- 
ographer understood  his  hero  thor- 
oughly. He  loved  and  admired 
him,  cherished  his  virtues  and  was 
not  blind  to  his  faults.  Painstaking 
in  his  effort  for  accuracy,  he  would 
often  run  half  over  London  to  fix 
a  date  correctly. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiogra- 
phy, published  in  1791,  is  rated  as 
America's  greatest  contribution  in 
this  line. 

The  modern  biographer  goes .  at 
his  task  scientifically.  He  rids  him- 
self of  all  pre-conceived  notions, 
searches  in  every  possible  field  for 
information,  then  portrays  his  sub- 
ject as  he  sees  him.  The  old  bi- 
ography tended  to  be  photographic, 
portraying  the  subject  as  he  looked. 
Modern  biography  attempts  to  paint 
him  as  he  is.  The  old  deification 
that  may  be  noticed  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  saints  and  of  many  other 
characters  is  lacking  in  this  new  bi- 
ography. 


Maurois  well  says  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  modern  biography  are : 
first,  "the  courageous  search  for 
truth,"  second,  "the  insistence  on  the 
complexity  of  personality,"  and 
third,  "the  modern  reader  longs  to 
find  in  his  reading,  brothers  who 
share  his  troubles." 

The  modern  writer  believes  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual  spirit  as 
firmly  as  he  believes  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race. 

By  many  critics  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford is  rated  among  the  first  of 
American  biographers.  He  had  a 
marvelous  gift  in  making  generaliza- 
tions ;  for  instance,  in  his  sketch  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  after  making 
abundant  quotations  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  statements,  he  says,  "He 
knew,  he  knew,  he  always  knew,  for 
he  was  a  creature  of  brains."  Of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  he  said,  "He 
killed  mosquitoes  as  if  they  were 
lions  and  lions  as  if  they  were  mos- 
quitoes." 

Lytton  Strachey,  another  modern, 
delights  in  his  search  for  the  truth 
of  personality. 

The  reading  of  good  biographies 
is  most  beneficial.  It  leaves  one  a 
better  person.  Biography  is  today 
competing  with  fiction  as  a  best  sel- 
ler. Historians  delight  in  it  to  aid 
in  their  field.  Readers  hail  a  new 
book  in  this  line.  Many,  many  today 
realize  that  "the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man." 

Suggestions 

1 .  See  that  the  class  reads  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Magazine  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  textbook. 

2.  Make  the  three  lessons  on  one 
character  a  unit.  Tie  them  together 
by  summaries  or  questions. 

3.  Get  each  class  member  to  have 
a  notebook  in  which  she  will  jot 
down:   "What   I   enjoyed   most   in 
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the  life  of  "  and 

"Valuable  lessons  in  the  life  of  .... 


4.  Every  teacher  should  bring  out 
the  development  of  the  character 
studied.  The  class  should  be  able 
to  trace  how  wonderfully  radiant 
was  the  spirit  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  how  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
aristocrat,  became  interested  in  the 
every-day  concerns  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  how  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  transforming  is  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Notes  could 
profitably  be  made  where  the  char- 
acter shows  courage  and  achieve- 
ment. 


5.  Be  sure  to  read  some  of  the 
finest  lines  and  have  as  many  as  will 
memorize  some  of  them. 

6.  Make  it  a  point  to  collect  ma- 
terial and  file  it  where  it  may  be 
readily  used. 

Each  ward  will  be  presented  with 
a  set  of  pictures  to  be  used  in  the 
lessons  on  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
and  Julia  Ward  Howe.  We  know 
that  pictures  of  Lincoln  can  easily 
be  secured  from  papers  and  maga- 
zines. Make  a  study  of  these  pic- 
tures and  let  them  enrich  your 
knowledge  of  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple. 


Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Alice  L.  Reynolds 


TT  was  to  the  work  of  educating 
women  for  the  life  dawning  for 
them  that  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  de- 
voted her  life.  When  she  was  a 
girl  she  attended  Windsor  Academy, 
and  after  being  graduated  from  that 
institution  she  looked  about  for  a 
university  in  which  a  woman  could 
train.  She  told  her  father  that  she 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  he  hesi- 
tated before  he  gave  his  consent  be- 
cause he  had  only  one  son  and  three 
daughters  and  he  felt  if  anyone  went 
to  college  it  should  be  the  son.  How- 
ever, Alice  promised  that  if  he 
would  send  her  she  would  assist  in 
the  education  of  the  other  children. 
This  promise  she  kept. 

In  casting  about  for  a  college  she 
selected  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  it  was  the  first  State  university 
to  open  its  doors  to  women.  She 
was  not  prepared  to  enter,  but  Presi- 
dent James  B.  Angell  took  her  case 
under  advisement,  and  after  chatting 
with  her  a  while  vouched  for  her 
ability.  She  made  good  and  in  1877 
was  teaching  history  in  the  Saginaw 
High  School. 


Two  years  later  at  the  age  of  24, 
she  was  teaching  history  at  Welles- 
ley,  and  at  26  she  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  In  the  same 
year,  1882,  she  received  her  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

No  sooner  had  she  become  the 
administrator  of  Wellesley  than  she 
began  to  reorganize  its  courses  and 
make  of  it  a  standard  college.  She 
provided  both  feeders  and  dormi- 
tories for  the  institution  to  insure 
its  growth.  Her  discipline  was  a 
matter  of  comment,  but  she  con- 
trolled more  by  her  fine  personality 
and  love  than  in  any  other  way. 

At  her  invitation  Professor 
George  Herbert  Palmer  of  Harvard 
came  to  Wellesley  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures.  Soon  after  he 
met  Miss  Freeman  socially  and  later 
they  became  engaged.  He  gave  her 
her  ring  on  her  birthday,  which  put 
her  tact  to  the  test  as  they  dared  not 
let  their  engagement  be  known. 

At  Commencement,  she  told  the 
board  of  trustees  of  her  engagement 
and  asked  to  be  released.  This 
caused  nothing  short  of  a  social  up- 
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heaval.       The  people  interested  in  Among  them  were  her  own  President 

Wellesley  asserted  that  no  man  had  Angell  of  Michigan,  President  Eliot 

a  right  to  marry  a  woman  with  her  of  Harvard,  and  President  Hazard 

talent   for  managing  and  inspiring  of  Wellesley.    Music  was  furnished 

young  women.        Her  devotion  to  by  a  group  of  young  women  from 

Wellesley  made  her  feel  the  criticism  Wellesley,  and  a  young  men's  glee 

keenly.  club  from  Harvard. 

Mr.  Palmer  insisted  that  her  mar-  It  was  not  the  important  positions 

riage  would  give  her  an  opportunity  Mrs.   Palmer  held,   not  the  ability 

for  more   work,    not    less,   in  her  with  which  she  was  endowed,  that 

chosen   field.     In  the   end  a  com-  marked  her  for  the  great  woman  she 

promise  was  effected,  and  they  were  was.     It  was  her  deep  spirituality, 

married  at  Christmas  time.  She  was  deeply  religious,  and  noth- 

She  was  at  once  made  Trustee  of  ing  revealed  this  spirituality  as  did 
Wellesley,  and  also  devoted  much  the  effect  she  had  on  others.  Her 
time  to  Radcliff  College,  and  was  husband  tells  us  that  when  she  was 
placed  on  the  Massachusetts  Board  in  a  room  all  eyes  were  upon  her. 
of  Education,  a  position  which  she  An  eminent  scholar  wrote:  "When 
retained  until  her  death.  When  the  I  last  saw  Mrs.  Palmer,  I  was  in  a 
University  of  Chicago  was  ready  to  hopeless  state,  caring  little  for  writ- 
begin  work,  it  looked  about  for  a  ing.  It  is  a  deep  regret  that  her 
suitable  woman  to  be  Dean  of  Worn-  death  prevents  my  putting  into  her 
en.  No  one  appealed  to  President  hands  the  most  elaborate  and  influen- 
Harper  except  Alice  Freeman  Pal-  tial  book  I  have  ever  written  and 
mer.  In  order  to  get  her,  he  offered  saying  as  I  do  it,  'this  have  I  done 
her  husband  a  place  on  the  faculty  because  you  helped  me  by  casual 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  a  words  of  encouragement.'  "  A 
salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  and  offered  farmer's  wife  said  of  her,  "To  meet 
Mrs.  Palmer  the  same  salary.  Mr.  her  at  the  Boxford's  station  in  the 
Palmer  was  receiving  $4,000  at  Har-  morning  made  the  whole  day  bright, 
vard.  This  offer  would  mean  an  If  she  passed  me  in  the  late  after- 
increase  of  $8,000  per  year  to  the  noon  on  the  long  hill,  she  seemed  the 
family  budget,  but  it  was  rejected,  fairest  object  in  all  that  stretch  of 
Yet  so  eager  was  President  Harper  sweet  country." 
to  have  Mrs.  Palmer's  services  that  The  quality  that  lighted  up  all  the 
he  arranged  to  have  her  come  three  qualities  of  her  being  appeared  to 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  term ;  be  sympathy,  and  sympathy  has  been 
her  assistants  carried  on  in  her  ab-  called  the  finest  of  all  the  qualities 
sence.                                                     •  that  combine  in  any  effective  per- 

Finally  she  went  to  Europe  to  en-  sonality. 

joy  one  of  those  years  with  her  hus-  On  November  10,  1920,  she  was 

band  that  were  so  satisfying  to  both  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.     One 

of  them.    While  there  she  died.  On  must  have  been  dead  ten  years  to 

her  husband's  return  memorial  ser-  receive  election  to  this  Hall,  but  her 

vices  were  held  at  Harvard  Univer-  personality,  always    so    penetrating 

sity.     Four  college  presidents  paid  and  pervading,  brought  to  her  this 

tribute  to  this  extraordinary  woman,  distinction. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Julia  A.  F.  Lund 

A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  "fig-  they  became  a  part  of  his  very  being. 
"^  ure  of  an  age,"  is  the  life  which  Biblical  quotations  abound  in  almost 
has  been,  and  is  the  favorite  illustra-  everything  he  wrote.  Shakespeare 
tion  of  those  who  seek  to  emphasize  and  the  Bible  were  the  literary  treas- 
the  possibilities  of  American  citizen-  ures  of  his  frugal  home.  He  was 
ship.  A  life  that  cannot  be  classified  also  very  fond  of  Robert  Burns.  A 
— farm  boy,  backwoodsman,  store-  volume  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the 
keeper,  surveyor,  lawyer,  orator,  most  beautiful  allegory  in  our  lan- 
man  of  letters,  statesman,  all  these,  guage,  was  among  his  most  prized 
yes,  but  something  far  above  and  possessions. 

beyond  any  or  all  of  them.     Shall  He  was  influenced  by  the  lofty 

we  say  the  heart  of  America  in  its  principles  as  well  as  the  smooth,  fine 

tenderest,  sweetest,  loftiest  expres-  diction  of  these  matchless  authors, 

sion?                      -  and  his  own  statements  roll  forth 

Born  in  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky,  with  the  majesty  of  scriptural  ut- 

his  boyhood  spent  in  Indiana,  his  terance. 

maturity  reached  in  Illinois,  he  was  George  Washington  was  the  idol 

a  Southerner  by  birth  and  training,  of    Lincoln's    patriotic    fervor    all 

a  Northerner  by  sentiment  and  prin-  through  his  life,  and  the  example 

ciple,  a  Westerner  by  sympathy  and  he  always  sought  to  follow, 

vision.  Like  all  great  writers,  Lincoln  saw 

In  the  very  unusual  and  delightful  the  glory  in  the  commonplace,  and 

biography  which  it  is  our  pleasure  was  direct,  simple  and  sincere  in  his 

and  profit  to  study  this  year,   we  expression.    If  "brevity  be  the  soul 

trace  the  forebears  of  Abraham  Lin-  of  wit,"  no  man  ever  lived  who  ex- 

coln  through  the  colonial  years,  and  emplified  this  more  perfectly  or  said 

the  subject  of  the  book,  from  his  more  in  fewer  words.     He  had  a 

birth  until  he  leaves  for  the  White  poet's  power  of   expression  in  his 

House.     "The    Prairie    Years,"  as  spirituality  and  the  fine  shades  of 

they  are  most  appropriately  called,  meaning  in  words.     The  matchless 

cover  all  but  the  last  four  years  of  pearls  he  has  left  us  in  his  letters 

his  life,  and  during    these    prairie  and  speeches  clearly  express  his  love 

years  the  man  was  trained,  and  the  of  humanity  and  his  philosophy  of 

character  formed,  which  types  for  life. 

us  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  Ameri-  If  we  had  to  select  his  predomi- 

cans.  nant  qualities,  we  would  undoubtedly 

The  magnificent    materials    used  name  justice  and  mercy.    Never  did 

with    such    unequalled    force    were  the  glory  of  Lincoln  shine  brighter 

gathered   during  his   prairie  years,  than  it  does  fn  our  strife-torn  world 

The  books  at  his  command  were  few  of  today.     In  answer  to  the  "songs 

but  the  very  best  in  the  world,  and  of  hate"  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 

he  mastered  them  so  thoroughly  that  his  words  fall  like  a  benediction. 
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Birth  of  a  Song 
Ida  Peterson  Beal 

TN  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  so 

1  Julia  Ward  Howe  tells  of  return-  engrossed  public  attention  that  small 

ing  from  a  review  of  troops  near  heed  was  taken  of  literary  matters." 

Washington.    Her  carriage  was  sur-  It  found  its  way  to  the  camps  and 

rounded  and  delayed  by  the  march-  was  sung  in  chorus  by  the  soldiers, 

ing  regiments.     She  and  her  com-  The  hymn  rapidly  made  its  way.  "It 

panions  sang  to  beguile  the  tedium  was  sung,  chanted,  recited  and  used 

of  the  way,  the  war  songs  which  in   exhortation  and  prayer   on  the 

everyone  was  singing  in  those  days,  eve  of  the  battle.     It  was  the  word 

among  them —  of  the  hour  and  the  Union  armies 

.  marched  to  its  swing." 
"John  Brown  s  body  lies  a-moulder-  te  k  .  .  .     m     . 

ing  in  the  grave,  TT  "Among  the  singers  of  the  Battle 

His  soul  is  marching  on."  Hymn'  was  Chaplain  McCabe    the 

fighting  chaplain  of  the  122nd  Ohio 

The  soldiers  liked  this  song,  "Good  Volunteer  Infantry.     He  read  the 

for  you,"  they  cried,  and  sang  the  poem  in  the  Atlantic,  and  was  so 

chorus  with  its  rhythmic  swing.  struck  with  it  that  he  committed  it 

"Mrs.  Howe,"  said  Mr.  Clarke,  to  memory  before  rising  from  his 

"why  do  you  not  write  some  good  chair.     He  took  it  with  him  to  the 

words  for  that  stirring  tune?"  front  and  in  due    time    to    Libby 

"I  have  often  wished  to  do  so !"  Prison  whither  he  was   sent  after 

she  replied.  being  captured  at  Winchester.  Here 

Waking  in  the  gray  of  the  next  in  the  great  bare  room  where  hun- 

morning,  as  she  lay  waiting  for  the  dreds    of    Northern    soldiers    were 

dawn,  the  words  came  to  her.  "Mine  herded  together,  came  one  night  a 

eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com-  rumor    of    disaster    to    the    Union 

ing  of  the  Lord."  armies.    A  great  battle,  their  jailers 

"She  lay  perfectly  still.  Line  by  told  them,  had  been  fought  a  great 
line,  stanza  by  stanza  the  words  Confederate  victory  won.  Sadly  the 
came  sweeping  on  with  the  rhythm  Northern  men  gathered  together  in 
of  marching  feet,  pauseless,  resist-  groups,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  floor, 
less.  She  saw  the  long  lines  swing-  talking  in  low  tones,  wondering  how, 
ing  into  place  before  her  eyes,  heard  where,  why.  Suddenly,  one  of  the 
the  voice  of  the  nation  speaking  negroes  who  brought  food  for  the 
through  her  lips.  She  waited  till  the  prisoners,  stopped  in  passing  and 
voice  was  silent,  till  the  last  line  was  whispered  to  one  of  the  sorrowful 
ended,  then  sprang  from  the  bed,  groups.  The  news  was  false,  there 
and  groping  for  pen  and  paper,  had,  indeed,  been  a  great  battle,  but 
scrawled  in  the  gray  twilight  the  the  Union  army  had  won,  the  Con- 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  federates  were  defeated  and  seat- 
When  she  had  finished  she  crept  tered.  Like  a  flame  the  word  flashed 
back  to  bed  and  as  she  fell  asleep  through  the  prison.  Men  leaped  to 
she  said  to  herself,  "I  like  this  better  their  feet,  shouted,  embraced  one  an- 
than  most  things  I  have  written."  other  in  a  frenzy  of   joy  and  tri- 

The  poem  was  published  in  the  umph,  and  Chaplain  McCabe  stand- 

Atlantic  Monthly  in  February,  1862.  ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lifted 

"It  was  praised  on  its  appearance,  up  his  great  voice  and  sang  aloud, 
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'Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.' 

"Every  voice  took  up  the  chorus, 
and  Libby  Prison  rang  with  the 
shout  of  'Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah  !'  " 

So  this  great  song  was  given  to  us 
in  an  hour  of  inspiration.     It  has 


established  for  itself  a  fitting  place 
in  our  group  of  patriotic  songs.  Our 
appreciation  of  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  has  grown  with 
the  years.  We  gratefully  remember 
Mrs.  Howe  for  her  marvelous  con- 
tribution. 


GENERAL  AND  STAKE  OFFICERS'  MEETING 

Thursday,  October  1,  1936 

Official  Instructions 
President  Louise  Y.  Robison 


A/fY  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude 
this  morning  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven  that  He  has  permitted  us 
to  meet  again  today. 

As  you  know,  Sister  Amy  Brown 
Lyman  has  gone  to  preside  over  the 
European  Mission  Relief  Societies, 
and  while  we  shall  miss  her,  we  re- 
joice that  our  sisters  in  Europe  will 
have  a  member  of  the  General  Presi- 
dency there  to  help  them  with  Relief 
Society. 

We  regret  to  state  that  one  of  our 
beloved  Stake  Presidents  has  passed 
away  since  our  April  Conference — 
Sister  Anna  S.  Blackham,  of  the  Mo- 
roni Stake. 

Visiting  Teachers'  Books:  For 
years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Relief  Society  General  Board  to  re- 
quire that  all  Visiting  Teachers  use 
the  report  books,  and  this  has  been 
quite  an  expense  to  the  Wards  as 
the  price  of  the  book  has  been 
twelve  cents  per  copy.  We  know 
it  is  quite  a  task  for  the  Wards  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  so  we 
have  decided  to  present  to  them  their 
Visiting  Teachers'  Books  free  of 
charge.  This  will  be  a  gift  from 
the  General  Board  of  about  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Ward  Re- 
lief Societies  throughout  the  Church. 

Pictures  for  Literary  Lessons: 
Yesterday  in  the  Literary  Meeting  it 


was  announced  that  we  would  have 
sets  of  pictures  illustrating  our  lit- 
erary lessons  that  would  be  given 
to  the  Stake  and  Mission  Presidents 
or  representatives.  There  will  also 
be  one  set  for  the  Stake  Board  and 
one  for  each  Ward  or  Branch.  This 
is  another  gift  from  the  General 
Board,  and  it  comes  to  you  with 
our  love. 

Membership  Cards  for  1937 :  We 
also  have  our  Membership  Cards 
ready  for  1937,  and  these  will  be 
supplied  upon  request. 

Alcohol  Education :  We  have  for 
distribution  a  limited  number  of  leaf- 
lets containing  the  address  given  by 
Judge  Oscar  W.  McConkie,  on  Al- 
cohol Education.  There  is  a  nation- 
wide movement  headed  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  to  place  Alcohol  Education 
in  all  of  the  schools.  We  are  very 
deeply  interested  in  this,  which  is 
not  a  political  matter,  but  purely  a 
Christian  work.  We  shall  be  happy 
if  you  will  give  it  your  support  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Time  of  Relief  Society  Meetings : 
We  have  had  a  number  of  requests 
for  our  Relief  Society  meetings  to 
begin  in  September  and  close  in  May, 
rather  than  begin  in  October  and 
close  in  June.  We  have  asked,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Stakes  still  de- 
sire the  nine  lessons,  and  we  should 
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like  to  have  these  nine  lessons  used.  In  some  of  our  Wards  and  Stakes 
It  is  a  bit  late  now  for  you  sisters  there  have  been  discrepancies  in  ac- 
who  wish  to  begin  in  September  to  counts.  It  is  not  because  of  dishon- 
make  this  announcement,  but  in  the  esty.  We  have  had  some  very  em- 
future  you  may  work  to  that  plan,  barrassing  situations  where  the  wom- 
if  you  prefer  it.  We  wish,  however,  en  were  perfectly  honest,  but  I  be- 
that  all  the  Wards  in  the  same  Stake  lieve  I  will  repeat  again  what  I  have 
begin  and  close  at  the  same  time.  said  before.  We  suggest  that  you 
Relief  Society  Funds :  There  have  have  your  books  audited.  Your 
been  a  great  many  questions  asked  Stake  Clerk  should  audit  your  Stake, 
by  the  new  officers  about  the  differ-  and  your  Ward  Clerk  should  audit 
ence  in  the  Relief  Society  General  your  Ward  record  books  yearly,  and 
Fund  and  the  Charity  Fund.  We  when  your  books  are  turned  over  to 
think  that  there  are  some  of  the  or-  a  new  secretary  they  must  be  audited 
ganizations  who  are  taking  the  con-  so  that  the  new  officers  will  know 
tributions  that  are  made  by  the  peo-  just  the  condition  of  affairs, 
pie  to  the  Visiting  Teachers,  and  Duplication  of  Officers:  There  is 
placing  them  all  in  the  General  Fund,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  arising  from 
We  would  rather  you  would  not  do  the  duplication  of  officers.  I  have 
this.  People  who  give  to  the  Visit-  lived  in  a  small  country  town,  and  I 
ing  Teachers  usually  give  for  the  know  it  takes  real  ingenuity  to  get 
benefit  of  the  needy,  and  we  would  the  organizations  officered  without 
like  that  used  for  the  Charity  Fund,  duplication,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
I  think  you  will  have  an  increase  in  we  try  hard  enough  to  get  inactive 
donations  if  the  people  know  that  it  people  to  work.  It  takes  faith,  and 
is  used  for  the  poor.  For  years  we  prayer  sometimes,  for  us  to  see  the 
have  asked  that  the  Visiting  Teach-  possibilities  of  some  of  the  women 
ers  do  not  ask  for  funds,  but  we  who  are  not  working.  One  of  the 
think  Stake  Presidents  and  Super-  best  pieces  of  work  you  can  do  is  to 
visors  can  work  out  some  plan  that  stimulate  our  sisters  to  participate  in 
will  make  an  appeal  to  the  people,  our  activities. 

illustrating  the  needs  of  the  Relief  Cooperation  of  Women's  Organi- 

Society.     When  a  Visiting  Teacher  nations:  We  are  never  going  to  ac- 

enters  a  home,  aside  from  her  mes-  complish  all  we  can  until  the  three 

sage,  she  should  include  invitations  women's     organizations     of     our 

to  attend  Relief   Society  meetings,  Church  are  working  closely  together, 

and  then  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  The   closer   we   work   together   the 

her  to  say,  "We  are  having  a  great  more  efficient  we  will  be. 

many  needs  in  our  Ward,  and  we  Music    Institutes:    The    Church 

want  to  take  care  of  those  who  re-  Music  Committee  has  organized  a 

quire   comforts."        We  hear   fre-  plan  for  developing  music  in  all  our 

quently  of  the  most  distressing  cases  organizations.     Letters  will  go  out 

of  deserving  people  where  the  com-  to  those  Stakes  where  they  are  ready 

mon  necessities  of  life  are  lacking,  to  begin.    I  think  now  they  are  only 

but  usually  these  can  be  met  when  organized  in  the  Salt  Lake  district, 

the  proper  request  to  the  people  is  but  as  they  are  ready  we  will  inform 

made.     Do  not  tell  of  conditions  in  you,  hoping  you  can  cooperate, 

your  own  Wards,   but  have   some  Presidents  Urged  to  Give  Atten- 

appeal  that  the  people  may  know  Hon  to  Material  Sent  From  Office : 

the  need,  for  Relief  Society  does  take  We  would  like  you  to  please  notice 

care  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  the  communications  from  the  office, 
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rather  than  those  from  advertisers,  are  very  glad  to  be  of  service  in 
It  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  and  post-  placing  Latter-day  Saint  girls  in 
age  if  you  will  realize  that  if  there  good  homes,  but  we  would  like  to 
is  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  have  them  write  in  and  tell  us  what 
women,  that  goes  out  officially,  we  their  qualifications  are  before  they 
will  let  you  know  from  the  General  come  to  Salt  Lake. 
Office.  We  will  appreciate  it  very  Membership :  There  has  been  a 
much  if  you  will  carefully  read  the  misunderstanding  about  our  Mem- 
instructions  which  come  from  the  bership.  Names  of  inactive  mem- 
General  Board,  especially  those  in  bers  are  not  taken  off  the  rollj  they 
reference  to  the  Stake  conference-  are  still  members  of  Relief  Society 
conventions.  an(j  [t  js  to  t^e  credit  of  the  organi- 

Stake  Conference  -  Conventions :  zation  to  get  these  inactive  members 

We  have  had  some  of  our  conven-  on  to  the  active  roll, 

tions  held,  and  have  gone  to  quite  Relief  Society  Magazine  Subscrip- 

a  bit  of  expense  and  trouble  to  hold  tions :  There  has  been  some  misun- 

a  class  leaders'  meeting  all  over  the  derstanding  in  reference  to  the  basis 

Church  in  response  to  requests  from  0f  the  100%  Magazine  subscriptions, 

the  Presidents,  who  feel  the  need  We  therefore  refer  you  to  the  ma- 

for  this  help.  We  prepared  what  we  terial  contained  in  the  August,  1936, 

consider  a  very  fine  program,  and  issue  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine, 

sent  it  out  with    a    General  Board  which  explains  the  details  covering 

member,  and  in  some  of  the  Stakes  the  100%   subscriptions.       This  is 

there  were  no  class  leaders  to  receive  based  on  the  entire  membership  of 

it.  the  Relief  Society. 

Stake  Visits  to  Wards :  Some  of  We  had  a  sister  in  the  office  from 

our  new  Presidents  have  wondered  a  very  small  branch  in  Wyoming 

how  often  the  Stake  Board  should  which  had  been  recently  organized, 

visit  their  Wards.     There  was  one  I   asked  her  how  she  was  getting 

very  fine  Stake  President  who  said,  along,  and  she  said,  ''Just  splendidly. 

"We  cannot  get  along    very    well  We  have  nine  members  and  before  I 

without  visiting  our  Wards  once  a  left  we  had  sixteen  subscriptions,  but 

month,  but  we  understand  the  Gen-  we  are  going  to  do  better  than  that, 

eral  Board  does  not  approve  of  this."  we  are  going  to  have  200%  before 

That  is  a  mistake.    We  are  very  glad  the  close  of  the  Drive."  That  is  given 

to  have  you  visit  your  Wards  once  just  as  a  little  stimulation  to  all  of 

a  month.     This  is  not  compulsory,  us  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts. 

Where  the  Wards  are  scattered  hun-  Standard  of  Entertainment :  We 

dreds  of  miles  apart  it  is  impossible  want  you  to  have  good  times,  but 

to  do  so,  but  wherever  it  is  possible  have  them  in  a  way  that  establishes 

once  a  month  is  not  too  often.    We  and  upholds  the  standards  of  Relief 

would  advise  you  to  alternate  the  Society.     Some  of  the  Wards  have 

visits  to  the  Theology,  Work  and  just  beautiful  programs,  and  some 

Business,  Literature  and  Social  Ser-  feel  that  they  must  do  some  things 

vice  Departments,  so  that  you  will  that  are  not  quite  up  to  our  standard, 

know  the  conditions  of  your  Wards  We  do  not  want  our  Relief  Society 

in  all  subjects.  women  to  blacken  their  faces  for  a 

Relief  Society  Employment  Bu-  minstrel,  nor  to  make  burlesques  of 

reau:  We  have  a  free  employment  any  fine  ideals, 

bureau  in  the  Relief   Society,   and  Committee  for  Meeting  Prepara- 
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tion :  A  helpful  suggestion  to  Stakes  necessary  conveniences  are  available, 

and  Wards  is  to  appoint  a  committee  The  General  Board  has  found  such 

to  look  after  the  Stake  and  Ward  a  committee  to  be  verv  helpful  and 

places  of  meeting — see  that  towels  to  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  our 

are   in   the   washrooms,   and   other  gatherings. 

Organizations  and  Reorganizations 
General  Secretary  Julia  A.  F.  Lund 

TOURING  the  past  year  there  have  Board  desire  to  extend  their  hearty 

been  several  new  organizations  thanks,  and  to  those  who  are  entering 

and  a  great  number  of  reorganiza-  the  fidd  f  or  the  first  time  in  the  ca_ 

£°r%  qT°-  \h°Se  rh°  HT  SCrV(i?  Pacity  of  Stake  President,  we  extend 

Relief  Society  so  long  and  so  well,  F       J 

President  Robison  and  the  General  a  cordial  welcome. 


Date 
May,  1936 
April,  1936 


Date 

Sept.,  1936. 
Sept.,  1936 
August,  1936 
July,  1936 
Sept.,  1936 
August,  1936 

Mission 

Czechoslovak 

European 

Hawaiian 

Norwegian 

Samoan 

Tongan 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Stake 
Long  Beach   (Taken  from  Los  Angeles) 
Pasadena  (Taken  from  Hollywood) 

Missions 
Spanish-American    (Taken   from   Mexican) 

REORGANIZATIONS 

Stake  Released 

Bear  Lake  Hazel  R.  Shepherd 

Deseret  Inez  B.  Allred 

Emery  Margaret  M.  Peterson 

Highland  Nellie  O.  Parker 

Panguitch  Elizabeth  W.  Henderson 

Weber  Katherine  G.  Wright 


Appointed  President 
Pearl  C.  Miner 
Sadie  E.  Williams 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Williams 


Appointed  President 

Margaret  S.  Hoge 
Vera  S.  Hilton 
Clara  A.  Wickman 
Jennie  B.  Duffin 
Sarah  C.  Ipson 
Charlotte  Kay 


Released 

Martha  Gaeth 
Emily  T.  Merrill 
Verna  F.  Murphy 
Vivian  C.  Knudsen 
Agnes  M.  Sears 
Martha  E.  Wolfgram 


Appointed  President 

Martha   S.   Toronto 
Amy  Brown  Lyman 
Cassandra  D.  Bailey 
Margaret  M.  Peterson 
Olivia  S.  Waddoups 
Evelyn  H.  Dunn 


GUEST  SPEAKERS 


I 


N  the  Officers'  Meeting,  the  Relief 
Society  was  highly  honored  in 
having  as  guest  speakers  President 
Ruth  May  Fox,  who  discussed  "How 
the  Relief  Society  can  Strengthen 
the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.  In  addition 
to  the  deeply  spiritual  tone  so  char- 
acteristic of  Sister  Fox,  her  address 
was  full  of  practical  suggestions  of 
how  the  organizations  can  work  to- 
gether in  the  great  program  assigned 
to  each  by  the  Church. 

Another  inspirational  address  was 


"How  the  Relief  Society  can 
Strengthen  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion," by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Edith  H.  Lambert,  who  made  a  most 
eloquent  appeal  for  cooperation  in 
the  interest  of  children. 

Miss  Myrtle  Davidson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Extension  Division, 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  offered 
the  services  of  the  college  County 
Agents,  and  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  Relief  Society. 
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The  Church  Security  Program 
President  Louise  Y.  Robison 


[  AM  sorry  there  has  not  been  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  matter 
of  credit  given  in  Relief  Society, 
but  the  policy  has  been,  to  place  no 
cash  value  upon  used  clothing  which 
is  donated  nor  upon  bottles  of  fruit. 
Make  a  count  of  the  number  of  ar- 
ticles and  the  amount  of  fruit  and 
enter  it  as  items  of  history.  This 
has  had  the  approval  of  the  General 
Authorities,  and  it  has  come  from 
Bishop  Cannon  just  this  morning. 
Let  me  read  this.  The  question 
we  asked,  and  the  answer  has  been 
given :  "We  have  been  informed  that 
placing  a  cash  value  on  all  contribu- 
tions is  advocated.  The  Relief  So- 
ciety has  always  discouraged  this 
practice.  We  have  instructed  our 
organizations  to  make  a  count  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  contributed,  to 
count  the  bottles  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, but  not  to  place  cash  value  as 
there  is  so  great  a  discrepancy  in 
what  the  Wards  throughout  the 
Church  consider  the  value  of  articles. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
Relief  Society  funds  are  to  be  kept 
for  use  within  the  organization.  In- 
structions to  this  effect  are  printed 
in  the  Ward  and  Stake  Record 
Books.  We  took  it  up  with  the  Gen- 
eral Authorities  recently  and  they 
have  reiterated  the  statement  that 
the  Relief  Society  funds  belong  to 
the  Relief  Society.  We  have  been 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  in  some 
places  the  General  Fund  and  even 
the  Charity  Fund  has  been  used 
this  Summer  for  making  quilts,  can- 
ning fruit,  etc.  Now  sisters,  we  are 
all  Latter-day  Saints,  and  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  Church  Se- 
curity Program,  and  we  agree  to  do 
everything  that  is  in  our  power,  but 
it  is  not  helping  the  Church  to  take 


our  little  means  and  divert  them  into 
another  channel.  The  idea  of  this 
Church  work  is  to  raise  extra  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  extra  needs,  it 
was  not  to  come  out  of  Relief  So- 
ciety. If  some  of  you  have  your 
funds  depleted,  I  deeply  regret  it,  but 
please  read  your  instructions,  and  re- 
member your  Charity  Fund  cannot 
be  touched,  except  for  charity. 

Some  organizations  have  turned 
everything  they" have  into  the  Social 
Security  supplies,  but  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Stake  President  is  in  the  Stake 
Committee,  and  the  Ward  President 
is  on  the  Ward  Committee.  As  such 
they  are  members  of  the  governing 
board,  and  have  a  voice  as  to  how 
that  work  shall  be  conducted. 

Where  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  bazaars,  you  may  still 
continue  to  do  so,  and  keep  the  funds 
for  your  treasury  that  you  receive 
from  these.  Advise  your  Ward 
Presidents  and  remember  you  your- 
self, will  have  to  go  to  your  com- 
mittees and  ask  permission  to  retain 
for  bazaars  what  you  would  normal- 
ly have  had  for  your  Summer's 
work. 

Please  do  not  feel  that  we  are  not 
absolutely  back  of  the  Church  Se- 
curity Plan.  We  are  so  proud  of 
what  you  have  done  that  we  are 
going  to  ask  each  Stake  President, 
or  her  representative,  to  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  four  o'clock  meeting 
when  buses  will  be  at  the  West  Gate 
to  take  you  to  see  a  sample  of  what 
has  been  done  in  one  Stake,  and  this, 
too,  without  using  Relief  Society 
funds.  What  funds  have  been  used 
have  been  created  through  the 
Church  Security.  This  demonstra- 
tion is  an  example  of  what  coopera- 
tion between  the  three  women's  or- 
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ganizations  can  do.    Then  if  we  have  your  treasuries  and  storerooms  just 

time  we  would  like  to  take  you  to  about  what  you  have  kept  for  the 

one  of  the  other  Stakes,  which  is  last  several  years.    There  is  no  real 

perhaps  very  much  like  your  own.  change  in  our  work,  we  will  just  take 

This  is  a  Stake  where  there  has  been  care  of  our  own  in  the  same  way  we 

little  money,  but  where  they  have  have  done,  and  as  Latter-day  Saints 

made    over,    cleaned    and    pressed  contribute  to  the  Security  Fund.     I 

men's  clothing,    571    pieces;    boy's  think  you  have  given  nobly,  won- 

clothing,  469  pieces ;  women's  cloth-  derf ully  to  the  cause,  and  I  think 

ing,  881  pieces;  girls'  clothing,  887  now  we  will  still  carry  on,  for  we 

pieces;  making  a  total  of  3,139  ar-  are    every    one    of    us    Latter-day 

tides,  including  103  quilts,  and  this  Saints. 

has  been  made,  as  it  has  been  in  May  the   Lord  bless   you,  bless 

many  of  your  Stakes,  through  the  you  in  your  homes,  bless  you  in  your 

efforts  of  Relief  Society.  This  work  Relief  Society,  give  you  power  and 

is  typical  of  what  has  been  done  all  wisdom.     O,  do  keep  close  to  the 

over  the  Church.  Lord,  you  sisters.    We  do  need  Him 

It    was    our   understanding    that  now  above  all  times.     Keep  close 

those  who  required  relief  were  to  be  to  the  Lord  and  He  will  give  you 

given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  influence  with  the  people  with  whom 

sewing  and  canning  projects.     The  you  work.     Keep  in  harmony  with 

report  is  in  practically  all  localities  your  Bishops,  and  tell  them  your 

that  our  Relief  Society  women,  espe-  needs.     Let  them  know  what  you 

daily  the  officers,  are  being  over-  Stake  Presidents  advise  your*  Ward 

worked.    This  is  creating  a  most  un-  Presidents  to  do.     Let  the  Bishops 

fortunate  situation,  as  the  women  are  know  what  our  plans  and  needs  are, 

for  the  most  part  the  mothers  in  the  they  are  interested  in  us,  but  they 

homes,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  sometimes   do   not   understand   our 

discharge  these  additional  duties.    It  wants.    You  Stake  Presidents  make 

is  reacting  very  unfavorably  upon  your  needs  known  and  explain  the 

their  Relief  Society  work.    What  do  Relief  Society  situation,  for  we  are 

you    advise    in   this    matter  ?     We  eager  and  willing  to  help  the  Church 

have  had  more  resignations  of  Ward  Security.    We  have  all  our  lives  up- 

Presidents  this  Fall  than  we  have  held  our  hands  to  sustain  the  Au- 

had  at  any  other  time.    Of  course  in  thorities  of  the  Church,  and  I  believe 

starting  anything  new  it  is  necessary  this  is  one  of  the  revelations  from 

to  get  back  of  it  and  not  think  of  God.        I    believe  He  has  spoken 

ourselves,  but  now  we  hope  that  our  through  the  leaders  of  our  Church, 

Relief  Society  officers  will  not  have  and  they  have  established  the  Church 

to  do  the  work.    We  hope  that  the  Security  program.     It  is  the  thing 

work  can  be  supervised,  and  women  we  need  for  every  member  of  the 

who  are  in  need  of  help  will  be  given  Church,  whether  we  have  an  abun- 

pay  for  that  work  and  relieve  our  dance  or  whether  we  are  in  poverty, 

splendid  Ward  Presidents.  it  is  the  best  thing  that  has  come, 

Relief  Society  will  do  the  work  and  I  believe  the  saving  principle 

it  has  been  doing  for  years.    It  will  of  our  Church.    I  think  if  we  enter 

be  your  responsibility  to  see  that  the  into  this  wholeheartedly  and  never 

sick  sisters  have  little  delicacies,  that  count  the  work  or  time  we  give,  but 

they  have  warm  quilts,  and  it  seems  give  our  best  to  the  Lord,  that  is  the 

to  me,  if  the  brethren  will  permit  it,  very  least  that  we  can  do.     If  we 

it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  can  do  this  we  will  have  peace  and 
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harmony,  and  will  be  really  sustain-  and  we  are  willing  and  eager  to  help, 
ing  the  Authorities  of  the  Church.  May  we  feel  this  and  carry  the  mes- 
I  have  heard  President  Grant  say,  sage  back  to  the  women,  for  the  only 
"We  sing  'We  Thank  Thee  O  God  thing  that  will  save  us  is  strict  obedi- 
for  a  Prophet,'  "  but  I  believe  now      ence  to  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 

the    women    of    the    Church    are  May  we  feel  this  and  carry  the  mes- 

showing  President  Heber  J.  Grant  sage  back  to  our  Wards,  is  my  prayer 

that  we  do  sustain  him  as  a  Prophet,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Julia  A.  F.  Lund,  General  Secretary 

"  PHERE  are  but  three  types  of  Declaration    of    Independence    was 

government    which  have  been  published  to  the  world, 
developed  in  the  history  of  civiliza-  There  were  fifty-five  men  assem- 

tion.  bled  in  this  remarkable  group.    Ben- 

The  centralization  of  power  has  Jamin  Franklin,  then  eighty-one 
invariably  produced  the  dictator  and  Years  of  age>  was  one  of  Pennsvl- 
ended  in  tyranny.  The  decentraliza-  vania's  delegates,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion oj  power,  when  pushed  to  the  tion  George  Washington  was  made 
extreme,  has  been  inefficient  and  Chairman  of  the  Convention, 
ended  in  anarchy.  The  organized  On  September  17,  1787,  the  Con- 
balancing  of  powers  is  the  result  of  stitutional  Convention  adjourned,  on 
mankind's  efforts  to  find  a  workable  the  20th  of  September  Congress  re- 
plan  that  will  keep  power  central-  ceived  this  Document  accompanied 
ized  enough  to  achieve  efficiency  by  a  letter  from  Washington.  It 
without  tyranny,  and  decentralized  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  rati- 
enough  to  achieve  freedom  without  fication,  but  took  two  years  to  obtain 
anarchy.  This  was  the  plan  chosen  the  approval  of  enough  States  to  put 
by  our  American  forefathers  and  the  Constitution  into  effect, 
charted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  The  formation  of  the  Constitution 
United  States.  of  the  United   States  was  one  of 

During  the  Revolution  a  common  the  most  important  events  in  history, 

danger  united  the  States.       When  It  gave  to  mankind  the  first  adequate 

this,  however,  came  to  a  close,  it  must  type  of  government  by  the  people, 

not  be  supposed  that  our  national  capable   of   being  extended   to   the 

life  was  secured.    It  is  far  more  cor-  greatest  of  nations,  and  established 

rect  to  say  that  the  most  critical  pe-  the  union  of  the  states  upon  a  foun- 

riod  of  our  country's  history  em-  dation  on  which  was  actually  reared 

braced  the  time  from   1783  to  the  this  mighty  nation  of  ours, 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789.  It  is  "We,  the  people"  who  ordain 

After  much  opposition  and  debate  this  Constitution  quite  as  much  today 
Congress  finally  invited  the  States  as  it  was  in  1789,  for  the  Constitu- 
te send  delegates,  and  in  May,  1787,  tion  of  the  United  States  is  the  fun- 
the  Constitutional  Convention  held  damental  laws  or  principles  of  gov- 
its  meetings  in  that  plain  brick  build-  ernment  by  which  the  people  of  this 
ing  in  Philadelphia  from  which  the  nation  agree  to  be  governed,  resting. 
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as  it  does,  upon  the  principles  that 
all  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. George  Washington  said, 
"The  basis  ot  our  political  system 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and 
to  alter  their  constitution  or  govern- 
ment," and  Lord  Bryce  added :  "The 
American  Constitution  has  stood  un- 


broken because  it  has  submitted  to  a 
process  of  constant,  though  scarcely 
perceptible  change,  which  has  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  conditions  and  need  oi 
each  new  age."  It  is  the  greatest 
contribution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  government. 


Talk 

Counselor  Kate  M.  Barker 

TN  the  spirit  of  service,  a  group  of  living  in  an  age  when  an  organiza- 
women  in  Nauvoo  asked  the  tion  such  as  the  Relief  Society  needs 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  if  they  might  its  whole  strength.  There  is  need 
oe  organized  that  they  might  serve  for  a  planned  and  strong  effort  on 
better.  He  answered  that  he  had  a  the  part  of  the  faithful  members- 
plan  for  a  woman's  organization  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  love— to 
much  greater  than  any  they  had  in  give  each  woman  of  -the  Church  the 
mind.  Having  effected  the  organi-  joy  and  opportunity  which  active 
zation,  he  said,  "I  now  turn  the  keys  membership  offers,  and  greater  pow- 
for  you  in  the  name  of  God."  er  to  the  group. 

Thus  the  Relief  Society  was  or-  How  shall  we  enlist  their  interest 

ganized  by  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  and  support  ?  We  can  make  known 

for  the  development  of  the  women  the  time  and  place  of  meetings,  spe- 


of  the  Church  and  through  inspira- 
tion the  outline  of  the  work  was 
given  by  an  all  wise  Father.  The 
Prophet  said,  "If  you  live  up  to  these 
principles  how  great  and  glorious ! 
If  you  live  up  to  your  privileges  the 
angels  cannot  be  restrained  from 
being  your  associates." 

Do  the  women  of  the  Church 
believe  this?  If  so  what  should  one 


cial  events  and  activities,  and  we  can 
make  known  the  message  of  Relief 
Society. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  or- 
ganization is  judged  by  the  character 
and  attitude  of  its  members.  If  we 
are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  if  we  are 
regular  in  attendance,  if  we  hold  our 
heads  high,  if  we  come  from  our 
meetings    as    though  we  had  been 


expect  in  the  way  of  active  co-opera-      somewhere,  if  we   feel  and  act  as 
tion  and  loyalty  ?  Yet  this  is  a  report      though  it  was  a  great  honor  to  be- 


from  one  stake  which  is  rather  typi- 
cal of  all — 

L.  D.  S.  Families 1140 

Membership  in  Relief  Society..  500 
Average  attendance  195 


long,  if  in  our  living  we  show  we 
are  better  and  happier  for  belonging, 
then  we  clothe  the  organization  in 
the  greatness  it  deserves.  We  must 
bring  the  Relief  Society  into  such 
a  commanding  position  that  all  wom- 
We  are  living  in  an  age  where  en  wil1  feel  the  power  of  its  unity 
we  need  the  value  that  alone  can      and  l°ve- 

come  from  regular  and  sincere  wor-  The  finest  kind  of  advertising  is 

ship  and  from  a  fellowship  where      the  personal  word.     It  is  through 
love  and  service  prevail.     We  are      such  personal  testimonies  that  our 
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Church  has  grown.     Let  us  appeal  Another  fundamental  need  of  the 

to  the  hearts  of  the  women,  to  their  soul  is  for  spiritual  food.  One  teach- 

loyalties  to  an  organization  with  such  er  can  take  facts,  and  they  appear 

a  rich  heritage  of  sacrifice  and  serv-  cold  and  lacking  in  inspiration,  an- 

ice!  Let  us  appeal  to  their  sense  of  other  takes  the  same  facts  and  by 

fairness — it  was  organized  for  them  spiritual  insight  makes  them  mean 

— they  are  adult    women    of    the  gloriously,  so  that  they  put  worth, 

Church.    Let  us  appeal  to  their  loy-  dignity,  joy,  hope  and  faith  into  life, 

alty  to  their  Father  in  Heaven  who  It  is  in  this  spiritual  interpretation 

organized  it  for  them!  of  all  our  educational  courses  that 

But  after  these    appeals— if    we  the  Relief   Society  stands  supreme 

reach  them — can  we  make  our  or-  among  woman's  organizations, 

ganization  so  effective  that  we  strike  It  is  such  teaching  that  makes  pos- 

still  deeper  roots  of  loyalty.    Loyalty  sible  the  satisfying  of  another  soul 

which  endures  is  the  loyalty  which  hunger— that  of  service— of  longing 

comes  from  having  a  hunger  of  the  to  do  something  for  some  one.  Such 

soul  satisfied.  service  is  a  fundamental  part  of  Re- 

The  hunger  for  friendship  is  one  nef  Society.    If  we  can  get  the  wom- 

of  the  deepest  longings  of  the  human  en  to  just  once  taste  the  joy  of  such 

soul— friendship  which  lasts  through  service  the  roots  of  loyalty  will  go 

sorrow  and  joy— such  a  friendship  deep  enough  to  hold, 
as  missionaries  develop  under  the 

influence  of  the  spirit  and  in  a  com-  

mon  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals 

of  service.     The  Relief  Society  has  (Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard's  address 

all  the  opportunities  for  developing  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of 

such  friendship.  the  Magazine.) 

Address 
James  H.  McClintock,  Director  in  Charge  of  Finance,  American  Red  Cross 

T   ASSURE  you   I   esteem  it  the  which  you  are  carrying  on  your  great 

greatest  personal  honor  of  my  life  achievements. 

to  stand  in  this  place.     Certainly  it  I  am  going  to  say  just  a  personal 

is  something  I  never  expected  to  do.  thing  as  I  stand  in  this  place.    I  am 

a.         1       u        a,-          „     „u~a  not  a  fan  who  writes  letters,  and  I 

At  our  luncheon  this  noon  we  had  ,            ,    T           ,«   ,  '       ,, 

iU      ,               r  ,,            „ ,     r  msM.-m  never   dreamed   I   would  have   the 

the  pleasure  of  the  presence  of  your  ;                    ,  ,              , 

r>      -j                        ±u-    u,  o     aLt   t  opportunity  to  stand  here  and  ex- 

President,  even  on  this  busy  day.  1  vv            j 

1  a  *.    u        4-w     u «+«  .~+««.  press  for  myself,  and  thousands  of 

am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  return  *\,           .       J       \  ,.       ,      ... 

,      &  n        ,  .        ,      i  .            •      others,  the  appreciation  for  that  one 

her  all  and  to  extend  to  you  in  your  >          W 

work  the  warmest  .greetings  and   he  ^/j^  his    h        j  ^       A 

profound    appreciation     from    the  wh     .      f     ^  ^          h 

American  Red  Cross  for  the  great  V.J  who  wrjte  k          and  j  wanJ 

support  and  cooperation  which  we  to  speak  fof  myse]f  &nd  for  them 

have  always  had  from    this    great  and  thank  all  you  who  have  any  part 

Church,  and  particularly  from  your  ;n  ;t  for  something  which,  if  nothing 

organization.  We  deal  with  common  else,  justifies  the  radio, 

problems,  and  we  have  learned  to  Again  my  warmest  greetings  and 

admire  profoundly  the  success  with  best  wishes. 
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Address 
Louise  Y .  Robison,  President 


CHORTLY  before  his  death,  Pres- 
ident Anthony  W.  Ivins  made 
an  impressive  address  at  a  Priest- 
hood meeting.  It  seems  an  excellent 
standard  for  all  Latter-day  Saints 
by  which  to  measure  their  own  lives. 
May  I  read  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  sermon : 

"I  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
I  was  ordained  as  Elder  in  the 
Church,  I  can  never  forget  how  seri- 
ously the  responsibility  which  came 
to  me  at  that  time  was  impressed  up- 
on my  mind.  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  could  no  longer  be  my  own 
self,  this  mortal  boy  that  I  was, 
thinking  very  much  of  things  that 
concerned  me ;  that  I  could  not  talk 
as  I  talked  when  I  was  myself,  but 
that  I  must  submerge  myself  in  the 
Church,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
upon  accepting  this  responsibility 
that  I  was  in  a  sense,  a  very  modest 
sense,  of  course,  the  Church.  I  was 
a  part  of  it.  I  thought  to  myself, 
if  I  do  an  idle  thing,  people  will  see 
in  that  the  fruits  of  the  Church  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  If  I  say  im- 
proper things  they  will  take  the  same 
view  of  what  I  say.  I  must  live,  I 
must  speak,  and  I  must  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  That 
impression  has  never  left  me.  As  I 
grew  older,  and  other  responsibili- 
ties came  to  me,  that  first  deep  im- 
pression always  returned." 

I  have  been  wondering  what  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  means  to  each 
of  us  today.  Has  it  changed  our 
manner  of  life  ?  Has  the  joy  of  serv- 
ice and  sharing,  come  to  members  of 
Relief  Society? 

Our  Heavenly  Father  is  ever  giv- 
ing us  opporutnities  to  prove  our- 
selves, to  learn  if  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  us  stronger  in  over- 
coming temptation  ;  if  we  have  great- 


er faith  to  sustain  us  in  defeat  and 
to  inspire  us  to  further  endeavors ; 
if  it  has  given  us  the  power  of  pa- 
tience, of  endurance  and  the  assur- 
ance of  final  victory. 

Within  the  last  six  months  the 
Authorities  of  the  Church  have  in- 
troduced a  wonderful  plan  for  the 
development  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  —  those  who  have  an 
abundance  of  material  interests, 
those  who  are  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  those  whose  burdens  are 
too  heavy  to  carry  alone.  The  bene- 
fit will  come  to  each  individual  just 
in  proportion  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  plan. 

The  voice  of  the  Savior  is  speak- 
ing to  each  one  of  us  today — not 
alone  to  the  rich  young  man  in  the 
parable — but  to  those  who  have  little 
and  to  those  who  have  nothing — the 
challenge  is  as  great  as  it  is  to  the 
wealthy. 

In  the  Church  Security  Plan  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  each  person 
to  follow  the  Master. 

The  Relief  Societies  all  over  the 
Church  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  response  made  to  the  call  of  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 
In  some  Stakes  the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A., 
the  Primary  and  the  Relief  Society 
have  worked  together,  and  the  result 
is  marvelous. 

We  hear  these  glorious  reports 
from  most  of  the  Stakes  of  the 
Church. 

Many  have  worked  beyond  their 
strength  during  the  past  few  months, 
but  the  establishment  of  any  great 
movement  calls  for  valiant  workers. 
Those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
effort  are  those  who  have  and  will 
receive  the  greater  blessing.  This  is 
ever  true.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
never  fails. 

There  are  many  other  opportuni- 
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ties  given  for  our  advancement,  in  he  has  said,  'This  is  my  cause' ;  has 

all  of  them  the  same  rule  holds  good,  his  soul  come  to  life." 

The  Relief  Society  Ward  President,  May  we  live  in  the  principles  of 

or  other  officer  who  questions  the  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 

advice  of  her  Stake  President,  and  shall  be  able  to  feel  and  say,  as  the 

who  thinks  her  way  of  conducting  Prophet  of  old,  "O  God,  thou  art 

affairs  of  the   Society  is  superior,  my  God."     Then  peace  will  come, 

always  defeats  her  purpose.    I  never  no  matter  what  the  conflict  in  the 

remember  one  such  officer  develop-  world;  then  joy  and  happiness,  de- 

ing  or  being  called  to  a  higher  po-  velopment  and  eternal  progress  will 

sition.     Class  leaders  who  condemn  be  ours, 
the  type  of  lesson  prepared  by  those 

who  are  called  to  do  that  work,  after  At  the  close  of  our  conference, 

careful  and  prayerful  study,  never  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we 

have  really  successful  classes.    It  is  have  appreciated  your  presence  here, 

cooperation  which  brings  success —  Although  we  have  worked  hard 

criticism  always  brings  unhappiness  this  Summer,  we  are  never  weary, 

and  failure.  for  it  is  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Dr.    Ashley    Day    Leavitt    says :  We  are  working  for  the  Savior,  and 

"Not  until  in  the  midst  of  work  to  His  promise  is  sure,  that  He  will 

be  done  a  man  has  said,  'This  is  my  make  our  burdens  li^ht    and    our 

task' ;   not  until   in  the   face  of   a  yokes  easy.        May  you  have  this 

problem  has  he  said,  'This  is  my  op-  experience  that  your  testimony  may 

portunity' ;  not  until  in  the  great  field  be  developed  I  humblv  pray,  in  the 

of  life,  which  is  the  field  of  religion,  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


A  Wish 

By  Carlton  James  Balfour 

When  we  have  gathered  all  the  sweet  fresh  bloom  of  youth, 

And  stand  upon  life's  hill-top  looking  back — 

When  we  have  sounded  depths  of  clear  unfettered  Truth — 

Have  left  some  dreams,  some  joys  along  our  track — 

May  Peace  her  robe  of  white  around  us  fold, 

And  Love  hold  fast  Our  hand  as  We  grow  old. 

When  down  the  western  slope  of  time  we  take  our  way, 
And  leaves  of  autumn  rustle  'neath  our  feet, 
May  we  recall  with  joy,  Life's  glad  young  span — 
When  dreams  were  real,  and  days  were  long  and  sweet, 
Keep  us,  oh  God,  from  growing  hard  and  cold, 
For,  Oh — ,  We  would  be  young,  when  We  grow  old 


Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


XTOVEMBER— The    little    kind- 
nesses of  life  bring  more  hap- 
piness than  costly  gifts. 

A/T ABEL  VERNON,  of  Delaware, 
directs  a  campaign  to  obtain  sig- 
natures on  a  mandate  to  end  war. 
The  women  of  Amsterdam  parade 
the  streets  as  a  gesture  for  world 
peace,  and  an  American  delegation 
at  Geneva  propose  a  fast  day  on 
Armistice  day  to  promote  peace; 
while  in  Spain,  in  the  maddest  of 
wars,  women  and  children  are  being 
slaughtered.  Has  the  world  for- 
gotten "We  shall  not  sleep  in  Flan- 
der's  fields?" 

URS.  ELIZABETH  HAY- 
iV1  WARD,  of  Utah,  rejoiced 
over  the  issue  of  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony stamp.  She  introduced  the 
resolution  in  the  state  senate  to  ratify 
the  19th  Amendment. 

^/TRS.  JANE  WEST  HERRICK, 
of  Utah,  died  last  September. 
She  was   founder  of   a   school   of 
Dramatic  Art  in  Denver. 

QUEEN  MARY,  in  the  tradition 
of  England's  widowed  queens 
has  moved  her  personal  treasures 
from  Buckingham  palace  and  taken 
up  her  residence  in  Marlborough 
house. 

pRINCESS    JULIANA,    of    the 
Netherlands,  and  her  sweetheart, 
Prince  Bernhard  Biesterfeld,  will  be 
married  next  spring. 

.]yjISS  SUSAN  STURGIS,  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Bank  Women,  says  women 
are  daily  proving  themselves  most 
capable  in  financial  matters. 


(^LARA  KATHRYN  VAN 
^  HORN,  age  12,  of  Ohio,  was 
more  frightened  when  the  president 
of  the  United  States  gave  her  the 
medal  of  the  army  and  navy  Legion 
of  Valor,  than  when  she  saved  the 
lives  of  the  two  boys  speeding  to- 
wards an  oncoming  train. 

pLSIE  JANIS,  movie  star,  has 
dedicated  her  fortune  to  charity, 
even  auctioning  her  stage  costumes. 
Her  new  career  is  living  to  make 
others  happy. 

gABY  DOE  TABOR,  who 
starved  and  froze  to  death  in  a 
mountain  cabin  last  winter,  left  17 
trunks  filled  with  costly  dresses, 
cloaks,  hats  and  lingerie,  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  which  now  form  an 
unrivalled  costume  collection  in  the 
Colorado  State  Historical  Museum. 

.J^JRS.  BERYL  MARKHAM, 
English  socialite,  was  the  first 
woman  to  make  a  solo  flight  west- 
ward across  the  Atlantic.  The  plane 
crashed  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the 
aviatrix  was  unhurt. 

gETTY  BROWNING,  of  Kan- 
sas, won  the  Amelia  Earhart 
trophy  race,  at  the  national  air  races 
in  September,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Thaden  won  the  $15,000  Bendix 
trophy  race. 

A  MELIA  GALLI-CURCI  is  to 
return  to  opera  this  month  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

CONJA   HENIE  and   Katherine 
Stammers,     two    noted    sports 
women,  have  both  accepted  contracts 
for  moving  pictures. 

pRINCESS  ASFA  GILMA,  of 
Ethiopia,  has  written  a  biogra- 
phy of  Haile  Selassie. 
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Best  Wishes 


"\X7'E  congratulate  our  beloved 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  on 
reaching  his  eightieth  birthday  vig- 
orous in  body,  alert  in  mind,  radiant 
in  spirit.  His  life  long  in  years  and 
in  good  deeds  has  been  an  example 
of  integrity  and  devotion  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christj  Never  was  there 
a  more  devoted  son.  His  mother's 
welfare  and  happiness  were  ever 
dominant  in  his  mind,  and  he  saw 
to  it  that  her  last  days  were  her 
best  days.  In  his  young  manhood 
he  longed  for  a  university  education. 
When  George  Q.  Cannon,  then  in 
Congress,  told  him  that  he  would 
appoint  him  either  to  Annapolis  or 
West  Point,  he  walked  on  air.  He 
felt  now  his  dreams  could  be  real- 
ized. He  chose  Annapolis.  He 
visioned  himself  an  admiral.  His 
joy  was  complete  until  he  looked  into 
his  mother's  eyes  and  saw  pain  there. 
He  gave  up  this  cherished  longing 
because  she  did  not  wish  him  to  go. 
This   decision  we  believe    changed 


the  whole  course  of  his  life,  for  with 
his  determination  and  application  he 
doubtless  would  have  gained  distinc- 
tion in  the  navy  which  would  have 
taken  him  away  from  his  people. 

As  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
he  has  shown  the  same  devotion  as 
he  did  to  his  mother.  While  he 
leads  a  very  busy  life,  he  always  has 
time  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his 
family.  The  bond  of  love  between 
him  and  them  is  most  beautiful. 

Sincerity  must  be  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  a  truly  great  man. 
President  Grant  from  his  boyhood 
has  ever  evidenced  this  sterling  trait. 
He  has  been  throughout  his  long 
life  sincere  in  his  affection  for  his 
family,  sincere  in  his  determination 
to  succeed,  sincere  in  his  service  to 
his  employers.  From  the  time  he 
was  appointed  as  President  of 
Tooele  Stake  through  his  long  years 
of  service  as  Apostle  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of    Latter-day    Saints,   his   sincere 
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faith,  his  unswerving  devotion  to  his 
Father's  work  has  been  unques- 
tioned. 

President  Grant  is  in  the  truest 
sense  deeply  religious.  He  has  vis- 
ited and  ministered  to  the  widow  and 
orphan  and  has  kept  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  sins  of  the  world.  He 
goes  about  continually  doing  good, 
finding  congenial  work  for  those  out 
of  employment,  giving  words  of  en- 
couragement and  financial  assistance 
to  those  in  need,  distributing  books 
with  a  lavish  hand  that  feed  the 
souls  of  those  who  read  them,  scat- 
tering works  of  art  to  bring  culture 
and  delight  to  thousands. 

Because  of  his  wide  travel  and  the 
remarkable  welcome  he  receives 
from  people  of  all  classes,  he  has 


been  termed  our  "Ambassador  of 
Good  Will."  He  is  accorded  respect 
and  honor  wherever  he  goes,  and 
people  listen  intently  to  his  message 
and  enthusiastically  applaud  him  at 
its  conclusion.  Those  whom  he  meets 
recognize  his  sincerity.  They  know 
he  believes  what  he  preaches,  and 
his  clear  messages  find  a  welcome 
in  their  hearts.  And  so  beloved  and 
honored  by  his  own  people  and  by 
those  of  different  faiths  he  goes 
about  enriching  the  lives  of  those 
whom  he  meets.  As  he  goes  from 
stake  to  stake  and  ward  to  ward,  his 
admonitions  lead  to  better  living 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  God 
has  blessed  and  magnified  him.  Long 
may  he  live  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  his  people. 


We  Thank  You 


VKTE  deeply  appreciate  the  won- 
derful work  done  by  our  Mag- 
azine agents  and  those  who  have 
assisted  them.  Their  determination 
to  get  many  subscriptions  has  been 
realized ;  their  enthusiasm  could  not 
but  result  in  success.  We  thank 
those  who  have  responded  so  loyally 
and  hope  that  each  subscriber  will 
feel  the  dollar  paid  was  a  good  in- 
vestment. Many  have  liberally  sub- 
scribed for  more  than  their  own 
Magazine.  One  woman  in  Lincoln 
Ward  handed  the  agent  $10.00  ask- 
ing that  eight  subscriptions  be  sent 
to  homebound  women  and  one  to 
a  blind  sister,  adding,  "When  I  visit 


her  I  can  read  to  her  from  its  pages 
and  so  can  other  callers." 

Some  of  our  agents  have  felt  dis- 
appointed because  in  spite  of  their 
earnest  work,  through  the  large 
numbers  on  the  inactive  roll,  they 
did  not  get  a  high  percentage  of 
subscriptions.  We  hope  they  will 
feel  encouraged  with  the  thought 
that  their  contact  with  these  inactive 
ones  will  result  in  much  good.  Many 
have  succeeded  in  getting  subscrip- 
tions from  them,  and  the  Magazine 
may  be  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
our  meetings.  Others  have  felt  the 
earnest  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the 
agents  and  will  be  roused  to  activity. 


Our  Project 

AS  the  mission  of  the  Savior  will  1936-1937  and    1937-1938.        Our 

be  the  subject  for  the  Theo-  Stakes  knowing  this  can  plan  the 

logical  lessons   1937-1938,  and  the  Project  Program    accordingly    and 

Teachers'  Topics  will  correlate  with  can  do  much  more  intensive  work 

it,  the  Project  on  New  Testament  than   if   we  were   only  taking  the 

reading  will  be  for  the  two  seasons,  New  Testament  for  one  year. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  January) 

THEOLOGY  AND  TESTIMONY 

Lesson  4 

The  Fundamental   Qualities  of  Life 
{The  Beatitudes) 


Helpful  References 

Matthew,  5:1-6;  5:7-12. 
Ill  Nephi,  12:1-6;  12:7-12. 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter 

17. 
King,  The  Ethics  of  Jesus,  Chapter 

6. 
Rail,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  69  f . 
Bennion,  Moral  Teachings    of    the 

New  Testament,  Chapter  28. 
Findlay,    The    Realism    of    Jesus, 

Chapter  6. 

1.  Beatitudes  Point  Out  Qualities 
of  Character,  Happiness,  and  Influ- 
ence. 

JT  has  been  pointed  out  by  some 
able  men  that  the  Beatitudes 
lead  us  into  a  new  realm  of  mor- 
ality. Characteristically,  the  Savior 
got  down  to  bedrock  in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit,  and  denned  for  His  dis- 
ciples the  fundamental  qualities  es- 
sential to  character,  to  joy,  and  to 
moral  power.  Henry  Churchill 
King,  speaking  of  the  Beatitudes, 
said,  "In  them  the  supreme  artist  in 
living,  facing  the  whole  problem  of 
the  life  for  all  men,  distinctly  chal- 
lenges the  ruling  conceptions  of  his 
time,  and  definitely  points  out  the 
qualities  of  character  that  must  mark 
the  citizen  of  the  coming  civiliza- 
tion of  the  brotherly  men ;  and  de- 
clares that  these  qualities  are  at  the 
same  time  the  supreme  conditions 
of  happiness,  and  that  they  contain 
as  well  the  secret  of  all  powerful 
influence  for  good."  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Christ  was  disappointed 
with  the  false  standards  and  acts  of 


men,  President  King  adds,  "he  has 
begun  his  preaching  with  the  charge  : 
Repent,  get  a  new  mind.  That  new 
mind  and  character  he  defines  in  the 
Beatitudes." 

2.  Definition  of  "Blessed." 

It  is  usual  for  us  to  associate  the 
word  "Beatitude"  with  "blessed." 
But  unfortunately  the  latter  has  now 
come  to  have  little  meaning  for  us, 
because  it  is  used  as  a  technical  re- 
ligious term.  New  Testament  schol- 
ars almost  despair  of  adequately 
translating  the  Beatitudes.  It  is  al- 
most necessary  to  paraphrase  them  if 
they  are  to  be  made  readily  under- 
standable. It  will  not  do  to  substi- 
tute "happy"  for  "blessed,"  because 
to  our  age  "happiness"  does  not  con- 
note the  same  thing  as  the  "blessed- 
ness" of  which  the  Lord  spoke. 
"What  is  apparently  meant  is  'to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  prospects' ; 
the  men  and  women  described  in  the 
sentences  which  begin  with  this  word 
are  likely  candidates  for  the  King- 
dom, as  the  'rich'  and  'well-fed,'  'the 
strong,  the  easy,  and  the  glad'  are 
not." 

3.  First  Group  of  Beatitudes  deal 
with  Inner  Personal  Qualities. 

In  discussing  the  Beatitudes  we 
shall  divide  them  into  two  groups  of 
four  each.  The  first  four  Beatitudes 
have  mainly  to  do  with  inner  per- 
sonal qualities;  the  second  group 
with  social  matters — our  dealings  in 
relation  to  others.  In  the  first  Be- 
atitude the  Lord  deals  with  the  "poor 
in  spirit."  These  seem  to  be  lowly 
folk  who,  somehow,  are  out  of  tune 
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with  the  bustling,  giddy,  restless  life  ness"   as  mentioned  in  the   fourth 

about  them.  They  are  they  who  have  Beatitude  have  "the  insatiable  desire 

a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  deficiency  for  character    itself,  the    unfailing 

and  dependence  upon  God.     These  pursuit  of  the  best  in  conduct  and 

are  they  who  "have  no  will  of  their  inner  spirit."     Such  in  their  inner 

own  before  God,  only  a  perfect  and  desires  and  outer  actions  attempt  to 

contented  submission  to  him."  These  conform  to  the  will  of  God.     Seem- 

are  they  who  are  "the  humble,  the  ingly  this  Beatitude  as  reported  in 

teachable,  the  open-minded,  and  in-  Matthew  is  not  complete.    Ill  Nephi 

elude  as  well  the  trustful."     This  12 Vindicates  that  the  subjects  of  the 

Beatitude  as  reported  in  III  Nephi  Beatitude  "shall  be  filled  with  the 

12:3  specifies  that  the  above  "who  Holy  Ghost."    A  better  guide  to  ful- 

come  unto  me"  are  the  heirs  of  the  fil   their   desires   could   scarcely  be 

"kingdom  of  heaven."    Such  people  found.    Professor  Rail  sums  up  the 

are  truly  "blessed"  and  "to  be  con-  spirit  of  the  first  four  Beatitudes  as 

gratulated    upon    their    prospects."  follows :  "The  central  thought  of  the 

Those  who  mourn,  are  the  subject  first  four  Beatitudes  is  one :  the  spirit 

of  the  second  Beatitude.    This  class  of  humility  regarding  onesself,  the 

is  made  up  of  those  who  are  deeply  spirit  of  longing  toward  God." 

concerned  for  their  sins,  who  mourn  4.  Second  Group    of    Beatitudes 

their  defects,  and  who  are  truly  re-  Deals  with  Man's  Relation   to  his 

pentant.     These  may  be  contrasted  Fellows. 

with  those  who  are  without  con-  As  pointed  out  above,  the  second 
science  or  scruple,  who  make  no  ef-  four  Beatitudes  deal  more  especially 
fort  toward  self-examination.  The  with  man's  relation  to  his  fellows, 
word  "meek"  in  the  third  Beatitude  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
is  very  difficult  to  render  in  modern  that  the  first  four  do  not  necessarily 
speech.  It  was  almost  better  to  point  exclude  all  relations  with  one's  fel- 
to  a  man  like  President  Wilford  lows;  the  emphasis  is  placed  rather 
Woodruff  as  an  example  of  it  than  on  the  individual  and  his  inner  qual- 
to  attempt  to  define  it.  The  Old  ities.  The  second  group  with  which 
Testament  meaning  seems  to  be  we  now  deal  emphasizes  that  right  - 
"humble."  "Easy  to  get  on  with,"  eousness  does  not  exist  apart  from 
"unassuming,"  "ready  to  make  al-  our  fellows.  The  fifth  Beatitude 
lowances,"  "gentle,"  "patiently  per-  deals  with  the  "merciful."  This 
sistent,"  are  terms  that  define  various  word  carries  with  it  a  sense  of 
phases  of  it.  Professor  Findlay  in  "brotherly"  rather  than  "pitiful." 
defining  the  "meek"  says,  "They  are  The  merciful  man  has  pity,  of 
men,  who,  with  great  ends  in  view,  course,  but  he  has  as  well  a  sense  of 
are  willing  to  give  way  and  make  courtesy  and  kindness  that  far  tran- 
allowances  in  matters  of  smaller  mo-  scends  the  "compassionate  conde- 
ment ;  they  have  that  rare  faculty,  scension  of  a  superior  to  one  beneath 
the  ability  to  distinguish  trifles  from  him."  The  Good  Samaritan  in  the 
what  is  of  serious  importance.  All  tenth  chapter  of  Luke  is  the  type  of 
quarrelsome  people  justify  them-  the  merciful  man.  "Which  now  of 
selves  on  the  ground  that  the  thing  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neigh- 
is  a  question  of  principle  with  them  ;  bor  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves  ? 
the  meek  man  knows  by  instinct  And  he  said,  "He  that  showed  mercy 
where  he  must  fight  and  where  he  on  him."  (Italics  ours).  The  word 
can  safely  yield  ground."  Those  who  "heart"  of  the  sixth  Beatitude  has 
"hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous-  reference  to  the  "mind"  in  our  cur- 
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rent  speech.  The  "pure  minded"  as 
suggested  by  one  writer  are  those 
who  in  their  quest  of  God  "desire 
nothing  else,  they  are  set  free  from 
the  hindrance  of  competing  motives, 
unlike  the  rest  of  us  who  want  so 
many  things  at  the  same  time  that 
we  never  really  get  anything."  They 
have  inner  purity  which  comes  by 
reason  of  their  reverence  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  person.  "The  pure 
in  heart  recognize  the  child  of  God 
in  every  soul,  and  treat  him,  accord- 
ingly, not  as  a  thing,  but  as  a  holy 
person."  Dr.  King  quotes  a  certain 
writer  as  saying,  "Reverence  is  the 
root  from  which  purity  grows ;  and 
never  was  the  essential  nature  of 
purity  set  in  more  vivid  contrast  with 
that  blind  and  brutal  profanity  which 
is  its  opposite,  than  in  Christ's  strik- 
ing utterance,  'Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  to  the  dogs.'  "  The  "peace- 
makers" of  the  seventh  Beatitude  are 
not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  "keep- 
ers of  the  peace."  Such  men  are 
"those  who  seek  to  call  their  fellows 
away  from  the  distraction  of  the 
desires  which  divide  them  and  set 
them  against  one  another."  These 
actively  seek  to  reconcile  men  and 
nations  and  promote  the  cause  of 
peace.  "The  peacemaker  not  only 
withstands  hate,  but  positively  pro- 
motes the  reign  of  love  among  men." 
Truly  such  men  "shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  The  eighth  Be- 
atitude deals  with  the  reward  of  men 
valiant  in  the  service  of  God.  Per- 
secution is  the  badge  of  such  service 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
penalty.  Every  prophet,  pioneer, 
reformer,  and  scholar  knows  that 
the  path  leading  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Such  men  "have  been  willing  to  en- 
dure hardness,  to  face  the  trying  ex- 
perience of  the  pioneer  in  every 
realm,  to  give  the  one  incontestable 
proof  of  love  that  is  found  in  sacri- 
fice and  suffering." 


5.  Every  Beatitude  is  Necessary. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  conclusion,  that 
every  Beatitude  is  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  a  complete  character. 
The  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  remarkable.  Each  leads 
one  a  step  higher  on  the  difficult  road 
of  spiritual  achievement.  If  love  in 
its  broadest  sense  be  compared  to  a 
diamond,  then  each  Beatitude  is  a 
facet  reflecting  the  qualities  that 
make  it  up. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  meant  by  character? 
Joy?  (2  Nephi  2:25).  Happiness? 
Pleasure  ? 

2.  What  is  your  estimate  of  Rus- 
kin's  statement:  "I  believe  the  first 
test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  hu- 
mility"? 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of  get- 
ting a  clear  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Beatitudes? 

Problems  for  Further  Study 

(Treat  only  those  that  time  and 

circumstances  permit) 

1.  Show,  if  you  can,  that  the  Be- 
atitudes are  progressive,  i.  e.,  that 
each  one  naturally  leads  up  to  the 
one  that  follows. 

2.  Learn  what  }rou  can  of  the 
late  Jane  Addams.  Discuss  her  life 
in  the  light  of  the  Beatitudes. 

3.  Determine  as  far  as  you  can, 
the  great  movements  now  in  the 
world  to  promote  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  What  is  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  doing  to 
promote  this  cause? 

4.  Let  the  class  determine  by  dis- 
cussion and  research  the  possibilities 
and  importance  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  promoting  ideals  and 
human  fellowship.  To  what  extent 
are  these  agencies  performing  their 
function  in  the  direction  of  the  ideals 
expressed  in  the  Beatitudes? 

5.  Point  out  incidents  in  the  life 
of  President  Wilford  Woodruff, 
that  show  his  meekness. 


TEACHERS'  TOPIC 

(For  January,  1937) 

The  Parable  of  the  Talents 
(Matthew  25:14-30) 


FOR  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  as  a 
man  traveling  into  a  far  country, 
who  called  his  own  servants,  and 
delivered  unto  them  his  goods. 

"And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents, 
to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability ; 
and  straightway  took  his  journey. 

"Then  he  that  had  received  the  five 
talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same, 
and  made  them  other  five  talents. 

"And  likewise  he  that  had  received  two, 
he  also  gained  ether  two. 

"But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and 
digged  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's 
money. 

"After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  the 
servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them. 

"And  so  he  that  had  received  live  tal- 
ents came  and  brought  other  five  talents, 
saying,  lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me 
five  talents ;  behold,  I  have  gained  beside 
them  five  talents  more. 

"His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

"He  also  that  had  received  two  talents 
came  and  said.  Lord  thou  deliveredst  un- 
to me  two  talents:  beheld  I  have  gained 
two  other  talents  beside  them. 

"His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

"Then  he  which  had  received  the  one 
talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  know  thee 
that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  hast  not  strawed. 

"And  I  was  afraid  and  went  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth ;  lo,  there  thou 
hast  that  is  thine.  His  lord  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where 
I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not 
strawed. 

"Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  exchangers  and  then 


at   my   coming    I   should   have   received 
mine  own  with  usury. 

"Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him, 
and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten 
talents. 

"For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance: 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

The  story  is  true  to  the  Oriental 
life  of  the  period,  for  when  a  wealthy 
man  was  leaving  his  home  for  awhile 
he  might  leave  his  confidential  slaves 
to  act  for  him,  letting  them  till  his 
soil  and  use  his  money  in  trade. 
There  was  an  understanding  that  the 
servants  would  be  rewarded  for  their 
faithfulness. 

The  talent  was  about  $1000  in  our 
money;  so  ten  talents  represents  a 
large  fortune. 

The  master  gave  the  servants  time 
to  make  good  use  of  the  talents.  He 
returned  after  a  long  absence  to  call 
them  to  account. 

According  to  the  ancient  law  all 
that  grew  on  a  man's  land  belonged 
to  him,  even  though  he  had  not 
sowed  or  planted.  It  was  in  this 
relation  that  the  servant  accused  the 
master  of  harshness  and  greed. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  definition  of 
a  parable,  "An  earthly  story  with 
a  heavenly  meaning,"  we  know  that 
our  Lord  does  not  mean  money,  but 
the  natural  gifts  and  opportunity  for 
service.  If  we  fail  to  use  our  gifts 
and  take  advantage  of  our  oppor- 
tunities we  naturally  forfeit  them 
and  "from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath."     For  the  one  who  uses  his 
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gifts  and  takes  advantage  of  oppor-  Discussion 

tunity  and  responsibility  for  service         What  is  the  meaning  o{  «the  more 

devoting  himself  to  the  Lord's  work  of  love  we  give  the  more  we  have»  ? 
is  the  "one  who  hath"  and  to  him         What  are  the  opportunities    for 

shall  be  given  more  responsibility  development     through     service     to 

and  ability.  others  ? 

WORK  AND  BUSINESS 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Replenishing,  Clothing,  Bedding  and 

Household  Linens 

THE  old  saying,  "A  stitch  in  Whether  repairing  or  remodeling 
time  saves  nine,"  surely  is  worn  fabrics,  or  buying  new  ones 
worth  consideration,  especially  it  is  the  smart  and  clever  woman  who 
when  so  many  synthetic  materials  knows  her  textiles,  how  best  to  use 
of  various  kinds  are  used  for  every  and  to  care  for  them.  With  the 
purpose  in  the  home.  Properly  re-  large  amount  of  rayon  consumed 
paired  articles,  at  the  right  time,  re-  (250,000,000  lbs.  of  fabrics  yearly 
quire  less  replenishing.  Remodeling  is  the  estimated  amount  produced) 
may  or  may  not  be  result  of  poor  every  customer  who  uses  it  should  be 
repairing.  informed  as  to  what  will  or  will  not 
Following  the  holiday  seasons  wear  or  wash  well.  The  weave  is 
when  the  daily  routine  of  work  is  the  gauge  by  which  its  cleanable 
more  or  less  off  schedule,  is  a  good  qualities  are  measured.  The  close 
time  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  fine  even  weave  lends  itself  best  to 
household  stock.  It  is  between  sea-  proper  care  and  is  usually  washable, 
sons  and  many  wardrobes  especially  Not  all  fabrics  are  preshrunk  and 
those  of  school  children,  show  signs  to  save  shrinkage  after  laundering  it 
of  wear,  and  with  some  changes  in  is  best  to  wash  material  before  it  is 
several  articles  they  can  be  made  made  up.  Colors  often  make  a  cos- 
to  last  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  tume  and  should  last  the  life  of  the 
winter.  Also  preparation  for  the  re-  garment.  Sunlight,  washing,  per- 
modeling  of  the  past  summer,  clothes  spiration  and  other  conditions  cause 
can  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fading,  be  sure  colors  are  fast  or  the 
warm  days  which  soon  follow.  Then,  effort  in  matching  materials  and  ac- 
too,  many  department  stores  and  cessories  will  be  lost.  Stretchy  ma- 
smaller  shops  have  taken  inventories  terials  often  cause  baggy  skirts  and 
of  their  stock  and  are  advertising  droopy  hems.  Pull  the  fabric  firmly 
sales  of  various  kinds  with  as  high  between  fingers ;  if  it  gives  much  and 
as  75%  off  on  some  articles.  While  does  not  go  back  in  place  chances  are 
it  is  not  economy  to  buy  anything  it  will  stretch  when  washed  or  worn 
unneeded  or  non-usable  because  it  very  much.  For  the  woman  who 
is  cheap,  many  good  buys  can  be  sews  fashion  and  pattern  designers 
made  at  this  time,  especially  of  linens  and  fabric  manufacturers  are  coop- 
and  bedding,  and  whose  household  erating  better  and  each  month  brings 
does  not  need  replenishing  from  time  beautiful  new  designs  and  fabrics 
to  time?  Careful  planning  not  only  adapted  to  meet  the  various  needs, 
saves  money  and  energy  but  many  Home  sewing  and  remodeling  is 
hours  of  tedious  work  entailed  in  being  revived.  The  active  women  of 
keeping  up  family  standards.  today  require  a  full  and  varied  ward- 
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robe  and  a  larger  supply  of  house-  will  wear  longer  than  ready-made 
hold  linens.  These  needs  either  .  sheets,  it  soon  bleaches  out  white, 
mean  extravagance  or  economy ;  it  Materials  to  be  remodeled  should  be 
is  the  latter  most  women  are  choos-  cleaned  according  to  their  character- 
ing. They  have  discovered  that  few  istics  and  carefully  pressed  before 
things  are  necessary  to  make  sewing  using.  If  in  doing  the  latter  the 
easy  and  enjoyable.  With  good  ma-  fabrics  become  scorched  it  may  be 
terial  either  new  or  renovated,  an  removed  from  light  woolen  material 
easy-to-follow  pattern,  a  suitable  de-  by  spreading  French  chalk  or  mois- 
sign,  sharp  cutting  scissors,  a  tape  tened  cornstarch  over  scorched  place 
measure  and  a  few  good  pins  most  and  let  remain  until  starch  is  thor- 
women  can  create  for  themselves  and  oughly  dry.  If  on  linen  wash  with 
their  families  clothes  of  beauty  and  soap  and  water  or  wet  with  lemon 
distinction.  You,  too,  may  get  satis-  juice  and  place  in  sun.  Moistened 
faction  from  so  doing  because  you  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  remove  it 
may  choose  just  the  pattern  you  like,  from  light  silk.  White  felt  hats  may 
make  it  in  the  fabric  you  want,  have  also  be  cleaned  with  moistened 
your  fabrics  any  design  or  color,  be  starch,  paste  of  magnesium  and  wa- 
sure  of  proper  fit,  and  pay  as  much  feer,  dry  cornmeal  or  art  gum.  Brush 
or  little  as  you  desire.  carefully;  either  method  is  used. 
For  best  results  in  repairing  any  Crushed  nap  or  pile  of  such  material 
fabric,  the  same  kind  of  material  as  velvet  can  be  restored  by  placing 
in  weave  and  texture  and  thread  in  spot  over  basin  of  hot  water,  the 
size  and  color  should  be  used.  Espe-  wrong  side  next  to  the  water  or  by 
daily  is  this  true  in  mending  stock-  using  a  moderately  hot  iron  on 
ings  and  lingerie.  The  dainty  ap-  wrong  side  while  material  is  in  hang- 
pearance  of  the  latter  may  be  pre-  mS  position.  Sometimes  just  ex- 
served  by  occasional  tinting.  A  faded  posure  to  air  will  restore  it.  If  dry 
blue  garment  will  tint  a  delicate  or-  cleaning  has  to  be  done  at  home 
chid  with  pink  dye.  A  pale  yellow  everv  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
will  shade  into  a  delicate  green  with  avoid  accidents.  Friction  often 
blue  dye.  Many  other  combinations  causes  explosion  and  starts  fires.  Do 
can  be  produced  with  little  experi-  not  use  washing  machine  for  such 
menting,  but  only  small  quantities  purposes.  It  is  never  economy  to 
of  dye  should  be  used  for  pastel  combine  new  with  old  material  un- 
colors.  White  woolen  blankets  which  less  rt  is  for  parts  of  article  where 
have  become  yellowed  with  age  or  there  is  extra  or  excessive  wear, 
unproper  washing  may  also  be  dyed  Time  spent  in  selecting  clothes,  bed- 
pink,  rose  green  or  any  favorite  col-  ding  alld  linens  saves  time  in  caring 
or,  and  when  bound  with  material  for  them-  Let  quality,  durability, 
with  same  or  contrasting  color  they  adaptability,  and  usability  be  guides 
are  pretty  as  well  as  serviceable.  in  accomplishing  this. 
Sheets  that  show^  signs  of  wear  will  References 
give  longer  service    if    torn    apart 

down  the  center,  the  salvage  edges  Article,  "Will    it    Wash,"  Aug., 

turned  to  middle  and  sewed  with  a  1936,  Delineator, 

flat  seam,  and  the  torn  edges  finished  Article,  "Imagine  Wearing  That," 

with  a  narrow  hem.     Cotton  sheet  Sept.,  1936,  Delineator, 

blankets  may  be  treated  the  same  Better    Buymanship    Pamphlets, 

way.     Unbleached  sheeting  bought  Household    Finance     Corp.,     1919 

by  the  yard  and  hemmed  at  home  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LITERATURE 

(For  Second  Week  in  January) 

Lesson  IV 

Abraham   Lincoln 


AT  the  services  for  Will  Rogers 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Ru- 
pert Hughes  said  that  a  word 
used  to  describe  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  perhaps  best  be  used  to  des- 
cribe Will  Rogers.  That  word  was 
"homespun."  If  it  be  true,  then  the 
word  "homespun"  is  an  exalted 
word ;  for  it  looms  large  in  the  lives 
of  two  of  America's  most  unique 
citizens,  and  has  helped  to  build  two 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  be- 
loved men  of  our  Republic.  Both 
disdained  the  conventional  demands 
of  dress ;  both  could  tell  good  stories ; 
both  knew  the  value  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  both  had  an  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  so  rare  that 
from  it  there  evolved  a  compelling 
and  keen  philosophy  of  life. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  writ- 
ten by  Carl  Sandburg,  American 
poet,  is  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  Prairie  Years."  And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is,  for  it  does  not 
follow  him  to  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
It  is  a  volume  of  908  pages  and  car- 
ries with  it  the  history  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Prairie  Country.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  volumes  of  Amer- 
ican pioneer  life,  vitalized  by  a  dis- 
criminating and  plentiful  use  of  de- 
tail. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  father's  name 
was  Tom.  He  lived  in  a  country 
where  when  "they  wished  to  speak 
of  lighter  things,  they  could  talk 
about  pancakes."  It  was  a  saying 
that  a  woman  who  was  clever  "could 
toss  a  pancake  off  the  skillet  up 
through  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
run  outdoors  and  catch  it  coming 
down." 

Tom  Lincoln  was  looking  for  a 
wife.     His  eyes   fell   upon  a  bru- 


nette sometimes  called  Nancy  Hanks 
and  sometimes  Nancy  Sparrow,  who 
lived  with  the  Sparrow  family.  Lucy 
Hanks  had  given  birth  to  Nancy  in 
Virginia,  in  1784,  "and  had  trav- 
eled the  Wilderness  Road  carrying 
what  was  to  her  a  precious  bundle 
through  Cumberland  Gap  and  on  in- 
to Kentucky." 

"Tom  Lincoln  had  seen  this  par- 
ticular Nancy  Hanks  living  with  the 
Sparrows  and  noticed  she  was 
shrewd  and  dark  and  lonesome.  He 
had  heard  her  tremulous  voice  and 
seen  her  shaken  with  sacred  desires 
in  church  camp-meetings;  he  had 
seen  her  at  preachings  in  cabins  when 
her  face  stood  out  as  a  sort  of  pic- 
ture in  black  against  the  firelight 
of  the*  burning  logs.  He  knew  she 
could  read  the  Bible,  and  had  read 
in  other  books.  She  had  seen  a  few 
newspapers  and  picked  out  pieces  of 
news  and  read  her  way  through.  .  .  . 
Her  dark  skin,  dark  brown  hair, 
keen  little  gray  eyes,  outstanding 
forehead,  somewhat  accented  chin 
and  cheek-bones,  body  of  slender 
build,  weighing  about  130  pounds, 
these  formed  the  outward  shape  of 
a  woman  carrying  something  strange 
and  cherished  along  her  ways  of  life. 
She  was  sad  with  sorrows  like  dark 
stars  in  blue  mist.  The  hope  was 
deep  burned  in  her  that  beyond  the 
harsh  clay  paths,  the  everyday  scrub- 
bing, washing,  patching,  fixing,  the 
babble  and  the  gabble  of  today,  there 
are  pastures  and  purple  valleys  of 
song." 

"She  believed  in  God,  in  the  Bible, 
in  mankind,  in  the  past  and  future, 
in  babies,  animals,  people,  flowers, 
fishes.  Everyday  came  scrubbing, 
washing,  patching,  fixing.  There  was 
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so  little  time  to  think  or  sing  about  stopped  a  neighbor  and  asked  her 
the  glory  she  believed  in."  Never-  "to  tell  the  'granny  woman,'  Aunt 
theless,  on  June  10,  1806,  she  mar-  Peggy  Walters,  that  Nancy  would 
ried  Thomas  Lincoln,  "according  to  need  help  soon.  .  .  .  "On  the  morning 
the  rites  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  of  February  12,  a  Sunday,  the  'gran- 
Church,  ny  woman'  was  there  at  the  cabin, 

It  was  a  Kentucky  wedding  where  and  she  and  Tom  Lincoln  and  the 
bear-meat,  venison,  wild  turkey  and  moaning  Nancy  Hanks  welcomed  in- 
ducks'  eggs,  wild  and  tame,  and  ma-  to  a  world  of  battle  and  blood,  of 
pie  sugar  lumps  tied  on  a  string  to  whispering  dreams  and  wistful  dust, 
bite  off  for  coffee  or  whiskey  were  a  new  child,  a  boy." 
served.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  sheep  Later  Tom  Lincoln  threw  some 
had  been  barbecued  over  coals  of  wood  on  the  fire  and  an  extra  bear- 
wood burned  in  a  pit.  It  would  skin  on  Nancy  and  went  up  the  road 
seem  that  the  whole  village  attended  to  where  Tom  and  Betsy  Sparrow 
the  wedding  and  that  whiskey  was  lived.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by 
much  in  evidence.  Dennis  Sparrow,  an  adopted  son  of 

She  was  a  June  bride.    Her  hus-  nine  ^ars  ?f  *&;   On  hearing  the 

band  put  her  on  a  horse  and  they  ne^s'  Dennis  hurried  to  the  Lincoln 

rode  along  the  red  clay  road  to  Eliza-  P*in  ,whe1re  t]?e  ™*her  lav     on  a 

bethtownf  where  they  settled  in  a  ^ed  of kPoles  Seated  t0  \corne-r  °» 

cabin  close  to  the  courthouse.    The  th*  S^1?'  under  ™V™  bearskm.s- 

new  husband  was  a  carpenter  who  XT   ^  J™  g01I\    a    name         ' 

made  cabinets,  door-frames,  window  NanAcv. ?  uthe  bov  as>;ed' 

„„  i  ^0 j     '«:„„      tt-      '   „«^+s Abraham,    was  the  answer,    af- 

sashes,  and  comns.     rlis  reputation  .  .            ,i  i(      „                  ' 

was  that  of   a  solid  reliable    man  terchls  grandfather. 

whose  word  could  be  depended  on.  ,Soon  afte,r  ™m?  ^  Sparrow, 

While    living    in    Elizabethtown  ™.ho  ™ashed  *« bab/  and  Put  °,n 

,<    •     r         , -,j              u                -1  him  a  linsey  shirt  and  a  yellow  pet- 

thelr  first  ch.ld    was    born    a  girl  tf           „^k^  dried  ^       ^ 

who  they  named  Sarah     In  blossom-  .,d  ^on      f      Nan              &    Qne. 

time  of  the  year  1808    Tom    and  roQm      bf    fa  bettJ  0lrdtr<  kissed 

Nancy  with  little  Sarah  moved  to _  a  N          and  comforted  he     and  went 

farm  of  George  Brownfield.      The  i          », 

smell  of  wild  crab-apple  blossoms,  °^nnis  and  Bet     were  there  next 

and  the  low  crying  of  all  wild  things  morni         Dennis  asked  to  hold  the 

came  keen  that  summer  to  the  nos-  bab     ^    cried   so  he  handed  k  t0 

trils  of  Nancy  Hanks.  BeJy>  saying  as  he  did  so>  «Aunt> 

Later  the  Lincoln's  moved  to  a  take  him !      He'll    never    come  to 

place  about  two  and  a  half  miles  much." 

from  Hodgenville.    "The  floor  was  "So  came  the  birth  of  Abraham 

packed-down  dirt.    One  door,  swung  Lincoln  that  twelfth  of  February  in 

on  leather  hinges,  let  them  in  and  the  year  1809 — in  silence  and  pain 

out.    One  small  window  gave  a  look-  from  a  wilderness  mother  on  a  bed 

out  on  the  weather,  the  rain  or  snow,  of  corn-husks  and  bearskins — with 

sun  and  trees,  and  the  play  of  the  an  early  laughing  child-prophecy  he 

rolling  prairie  and  low  hills.  A  stick-  would  never  come  to  much." 

clay  chimney  carried  the  fire  smoke  The  family  lived  on  Knob  Creek 

up  and  away."  farm  from  Abe's  third  to  past  his 

One  morning  in  February,  1809,  seventh  year.    At  that  time  the  boy 

Tom  Lincoln  came  out  of  his  cabin,  walked  four  miles  a  day  to  Knob 
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Creek  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  In  1816  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed road  surveyor. 

Yet  as  time  went  on  poor  white 
men  were  having  a  harder  time  to 
get  along.  So  when  Indiana  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
the  Lincoln's  took  note  of  it,  and  re- 
solved to  move  again.  They  trav- 
eled, coming  in  time  to  the  Ohio 
River.  And  finally  Tom  Lincoln,  his 
wife,  his  son  and  daughter  arrived 
at  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  without  horse 
or  cow  or  house.  " Naked  they  came 
into  the  world,"  says  Sandburg,  "and 
almost  naked  they  came  to  Pigeon 
Creek,  Indiana."  Here  they  faced 
pioneer  life  in  all  its  rigors  and  there 
they  lived  for  fourteen  years. 

Lincoln's  world  was  a  narrow 
world,  but  the  moon  that  looks  on 
all  things  had  seen  many  changes 
in  those  days.  For  one  thing,  in 
1816  it  had  seen  sixteen  thousand 
wagons  come  along  one  turnpike  in 
Pennsylvania;  up  the  Mississippi 
River  that  year  had  come  the  first 
steamboat  to  curve  into  the  Ohio 
River  and  land  passengers  at  Louis- 
ville. Wagons  and  the  iron  horse 
were  coming,  ingots,  iron,  steel,  were 
being  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
sheet  copper  mill  was  starting  in 
Massachusetts. 

A  new  cabin  was  built  in  the  new 
state,  and  when  the  early  frosts  came 
the  Lincoln's  moved  into  it.  The 
children  had  to  walk  nine  miles  to 
school.  Nancy  cleaned  Abe's  ears, 
where  he  had  failed,  and  combed 
the  tangle  out  of  his  sandy  black 
hair  and  said :  "Abe,  you  go  to  school 
now,  and  larn  all  you  kin."  And 
he  said,  "Yes,  mammy,"  and  started 
with  his  sister  through  the  forest 
haunted  by  bear,  deer,  coon,  and 
wildcats.  One  day  they  heard  a 
crash  in  the  timber  of  horses  and 
wagon  and  looking  out  saw  Tom 
and  Betsy  Sparrow  and  their  seven- 
teen year  old  boy,  Dennis  Hanks. 


But  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  when 
Tom  and  Betsy  were  taken  with  the 
"milk  sick,"  beginning  with  a  tongue 
coated  white.  Both  died  in  October, 
and  were  buried  on  a  little  hill  near- 
by. 

Then  one  day  Nancy  had  the 
burning  in  "her  vitals,"  and  her 
tongue  too  was  white.  Her  feet  and 
hands  grew  cold  and  her  pulse  slow. 
She  called  her  children  to  her  bed- 
side and  told  Abe  he  must  be  good 
to  his  sister  and  father.  So  on  "a 
bed  of  poles  cleated  to  the  corner 
of  the  cabin"  like  the  one  on  which 
Abe  was  born,  Nancy  lay  with  the 
tire  of  a  pioneer  mother  in  her  eyes 
and  the  pinch  of  want  about  her 
mouth.  The  children  came  and  cried, 
"Mammy,  Mammy,"  but  there  was 
no  reply  as  their  voices  faded  into 
silence.  Nancy  Hanks  was  dead.  At 
thirty-six  years  of  age  the  wilder- 
ness had  claimed  her  life.  Her  little 
son  assisted  in  making  the  crude 
coffin  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  on 
the  hill  beside  Tom  and  Betsy  Spar- 
row. 

Note :  Further  detail  may  be  found 
in  chapters  one  to  twelve  of  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  by  Carl   Sandburg. 

Questions 

1.  In  what  state  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  born? 

2.  What  were  the  names  of  his 
father  and  mother? 

3.  What  was  his  father's  reputa- 
tion? 

4.  How  would  you  characterize 
his  mother? 

5.  Describe  "little  Abe's"  first 
clothes. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  way  our  babies  are  dressed  today 
and  the  way  "little  Abe"  was 
dressed  ? 

7.  What  would  we  fear  if  we 
dressed  our  babies  that  way  today? 

8.  What  Christian  virtues  char- 
acterized these  early  pioneers  ? 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  Spirit  Of  Service  In  Industry,  published  in  the  October  Magazine, 
will  be  the  Social  Service  lesson  for  the  fourth  week  in  January,  not  in 
December  as  published,  as  it  is  not  expected  any  association  will  meet  so 
near  Christmas. 


CHILD  GUIDANCE 

Lesson  IV 
Fear 

FEAR  is  perhaps  the  most  com-  child  to  something  which    he    has 
mon    emotion    which    human  heard  and  upon  which  he  has  brood- 
beings  experience,  yet  it  is  ex-  ed   without   daring  to  express   his 
tremely   doubtful   if   the  child  has  fear. 

any  inherent  fears  at  birth.  Most  Objective  fears  are  usually  more 
fears  are  produced  by  some  experi-  easily  recognized  and  comparatively 
ence  through  which  the  individual  easy  to  overcome.  Sometimes  the 
has  had  to  pass  in  early  life.  child  has  forgotten  the  experience 
In  dealing  with  children  we  are  with  which  the  fear  was  associated 
very  prone  to  speak  of  their  foolish  in  the  first  place,  but  if  it  can  be  re- 
fears,  yet  they  are  foolish  and  un-  called  the  fear  can  be  taken  out  of 
reasonable  to  us  as  adults  simply  be-  it  by  a  straightforward  explanation, 
cause  of  our  inability  to  understand  Some  children  are  afraid  of  any- 
how certain  experiences  have  left  thing  new  or  strange,  but  they  soon 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child  impres-  become  accustomed  to  it  if  they  are 
sions  and  feelings  which  govern  con-  allowed  to  do  so  gradually.  It  is  a 
duct  for  a  long  time.  A  large  num-  mistaken  notion  that  a  child  should 
ber  of  parents  frighten  children  be  pushed  into  a  situation  where  he 
either  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  means  is  afraid  in  an  effort  to  "train  him." 
of  obtaining  desired  conduct,  and  A  little  child  who  cries  at  his  first 
perhaps  only  a  very  few  parents  take  experience  of  bathing  in  the  big 
the  fears  experienced  by  their  chil-  ocean  is  not  helped  by  being  thrown 
dren  seriously  enough.  They  do  not  in,  but  on  the  contrary  gets  an  ex- 
make  inquiry  into  their  cause  nor  perience  of  dread  and  fear  of  water 
make  efforts  to  eradicate  them  by  which  may  not  be  easily  overcome, 
careful  explanation.  Fear  of  animals  may  occur  at  a 
There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  very  early  age  but  usually  passes  off 
types  of  fear — what  might  be  called  as  soon  as  the  child  becomes  accus- 
objective  and  subjective  fears.  The  tomed  to  the  sight  of  them,  unless 
first  are  fears  of  things  which  can  he  has  some  especially  unfortunate 
be  seen  or  heard,  like  animals,  po-  experience  in  being  frightened  either 
licemen,  doctors,  lightning,  guns  and  by  the  animal  itself  or  by  threats  that 
high  places.  The  subjective  fears  are  the  animal  will  get  him  if  he  is  not 
more  intangible,  and  the  causes  are  a  good  boy. 

very  hard  to  find.     They  are  based  Many  children  are  threatened  with 

on  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  the  policeman  or  the  "bogie  man." 
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Sometimes  mother  speaks  to  the  rag- 
man and  asks  him  to  take  a  naughty 
boy  away  in  his  bag.  It  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  when  mothers  use 
a  threat  of  the  doctor  to  frighten 
their  children  into  obedience,  for  the 
time  may  come  when  a  child's  life 
may  depend  on  a  doctor's  being  able 
to  get  him  to  take  treatment  without 
crying  or  struggling.  "The  doctor 
cuts  the  fingers  of  little  boys  who 
touch  things"  is  not  good  preparation 
for  such  an  emergency. 

Often  fears  are  due  to  unpleasant 
experiences  for  which  the  parents 
are  in  no  way  to  blame,  and  may 
even  extend  to  things  which  are 
merely  associated  with  the  unpleas- 
ant experience.  For  instance,  a 
child  who  has  been  hurt  in  a  doctor's 
ofhce  may  be  afraid  to  enter  any 
place  which  looks  like  a  doctor's  of- 
fice. A  book  agent,  with  his  black 
bag,  may  be  a  terrifying  figure  to 
such  a  child.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  fears  that  are  produced 
in  the  child's  mind  by  threats,  or  the 
fears  based  on  a  real  situation  or  by 
appealing  to  the  child's  courage  to 
face  his  fears  bravely. 

Children  quickly  adopt  the  atti- 
tude of  their  parents,  be  it  one  of 
bravery  or  fear.  Many  mothers  won- 
der where  their  children  get  their 
fear  of  lightning  or  animals,  forget- 
ting that  they  themselves  have  shown 
fear  when  they  thought  the  children 
were  not  noticing. 

Such  was  the  case  with  little  El- 
len. Her  mother  thought  the  child 
inherited  from  her  a  fear  of  the 
dark  and  everything  strange.  Ellen 
would  awake  screaming  at  night, 
saying  some  one  was  climbing  in  at 
the  window.  Her  mother  compared 
this  in  the  child's  hearing  to  her  own 
fear  of  being  left  alone  of  an  evening 
when  she  thought  every  sound  meant 
a  lurking  marauder.  The  mother 
had  heard  many  ghost  stories  in 
childhood,   and   though   she   denied 


that  she  had  ever  told  them  to  Ellen, 
she  talked  quite  freely  about  them 
in  her  presence.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  where  this  child's  "inherited" 
fears  originated. 

If  the  child  develops  a  fear  of 
loud  noises  and  flashes  of  light,  such 
as  thunder  and  lightning  and  firing 
of  guns,  he  can  overcome  it  only 
with  the  help  of  intelligent  sugges- 
tion from  the  parents.  He  must  see 
from  their  attitude  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  fear.  The  mother  who 
is  terrified  by  these  situations  and 
whose  fear  is  openly  demonstrated 
before  the  child  can  be  of  no  assist- 
ance to  him.  Imitation  clearly  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  development 
and  control  of  fear.  This  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  if  things  go  wrong 
at  sea  and  a  ship  is  in  danger.  One 
panic-stricken  person  may  start  a 
stampede  for  the  lifeboats,  whereas 
one  calm  and  fearless  officer  can 
quell  the  impending  panic  and  con- 
trol the  situation. 

The  subjective  fears  are  very  hard 
to  trace  back  to  their  cause  and  to 
overcome.  They  are  often  so  vague 
and  intangible  that  an  adult  would 
not  dream  that  a  child  could  be  think- 
ing of  such  things.  As  Victor  Hugo 
says  in  his  "Recollections  of  Child- 
hood," "But  a  thing  once  said  sinks 
in  the  mind ;  that  which  has  struck 
the  brain  often,  from  time  to  time 
comes  back  again,  and  in  the  breast 
of  simple  infancy  lives  unexplained 
full  many  a  mystery." 

For  example,  vague  and  poorly 
formulated  ideas  about  death  are  the 
basis  of  more  mental  anxiety  in  chil- 
dren than  is  generally  supposed.  To 
one  child  death  meant  being  buried 
in  a  hole,  another  child  had  a  fear 
of  being  buried  alive,  and  many  chil- 
dren are  disturbed  by  the  line  in  the 
evening  prayer  which  is  familiar  to 
most  children.  "If  I  should  die  be- 
fore I  wake."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  state  all  the  vague  fantasies 
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of  childhood  about  this  ever-present 
problem  of  death,  but  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  give  the  average  child 
a  conception  of  death  and  the  here- 
after which  will  do  much  to  allay 
the  common  fears  surrounding  this 
mystery. 

Another  common  fear  which  chil- 
dren have  is  that  of  being  deserted 
by  their  parents.  This  undoubtedly 
is  brought  about  in  many  instances 
by  their  having  been  told  at  some 
time  or  other  that  if  they  were  not 
good  their  parents  would  go  away 
and  leave  them.  Some  parents  even 
wrap  them  up  and  say  they  are  going 
to  give  them  away.  One  mother,  who 
had  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  a  week's 
treatment,  told  her  little  girl,  3  years 
old,  that  she  was  going  out  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  child  watched 
at  the  window  for  her  mother  to 
come  back,  and  when  hour  after 
hour  passed  she  became  terrified. 
Once  she  was  taken  past  a  huge 
building  where  she  saw  her  mother 
in  a  bathrobe  sitting  at  a  window 
but  could  not  speak  to  her.  Weeks 
later,  when  mother  was  at  home  and 
well,  this  child  could  not  sleep  at 
night  fearing  that  her  mother  would 
go  away  again  if  she  closed  her  eyes. 
Fear  of  being  deserted  is  not  often 
expressed  in  words  but  more  often  in 
the  attitude  of  the  child  toward  the 
mother,  so  that  separation,  even  for 
a  moment,  produces  an  unpleasant 
scene.  A  child  with  this  hidden  dread 
may  give  up  games  with  other  chil- 
dren in  order  to  stay  close  to  moth- 
er's side,  and,  even  up  to  the  age 
of  10  or  12,  may  return  home  fre- 
quently to  make  sure  that  mother 
is  there. 


Things  said 
anxiety  to  a 
now  a  college 
he  suffered  f 
because  some 
he  ate  bread 
would  grow 


in  jest  may  cause  great 
little  child.  A  man, 
professor,  relates  how 
or  weeks  in  boyhood 
one  told  him  that  if 
and  molasses,  horns 
on  his  head.     He  at 


once  gave  up  eating  that  delicacy 
without  explaining  to  anyone 
through  fear  that  he  would  be 
laughed  at.  Then  he  imagined 
that  he  had  lumps  on  his  forehead. 
In  a  frenzy  of  anxiety  he  asked  his 
mother  if  she  could  feel  the  horns, 
and  she,  thinking  it  was  a  part  of 
some  game,  said,  "Yes,  I  believe  I 
do."  The  grown  man  still  feels  the 
pain  of  that  experience. 

Fear  is  a  driving  force  in  human 
conduct.  It  makes  us  do  things;  it 
keeps  us  from  doing  them.  It  pro- 
tects from  danger,  and  without  a 
reasonable  amount  of  fear  mankind 
could  not  live.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
about  eradicating  fear,  but  in  train- 
ing the  child  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  fear  does  not  be- 
come a  curse  instead  of  a  means  of 
protection.  A  child  should  fear  pun- 
ishment, danger,  loss  of  the  approval 
of  those  he  cares  for,  and,  when  he 
becomes  old  enough  to  appreciate  it, 
loss  of  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science. He  should  not  have  to  spend 
his  early  years  weighed  down  by 
fears  which  make  him  nervous  and 
sleepless  at  times,  afraid  to  play  hap- 
pily or  work  with  enthusiasm,  all  be- 
cause some  one  found  it  convenient 
to  get  him  to  obey  through  fear  or 
failed  to  help  him  by  wise  under- 
standing and  explanation  at  the  right 
time  to  get  rid  of  unpleasant  experi- 
ences. 

Problems  for  Discussion 

1.  Cite  from  your  own  experience 
examples  of  fears  you  suspect  were 
learned  by  contagion  from  others  in 
your  family.  To  what  extent  do 
you  think  they  are  based  on  genuine 
danger  ? 

2.  What  effect  on  the  child's  atti- 
tude toward  you  do  you  suppose 
using  fear  as  a  means  of  discipline 
has? 

3.  How  would  you  go  about  help- 
ing a  child  to  overcome  fear  of  other 
people  (timidity)  ?  How  could  mu- 
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tually  shared  projects,  such  as  group  cuss  the  mental  hygiene  and  signifi- 
games  and  toys  enjoyed  in  common  cance  of  "courage  is  contagious." 
re-condition  a  child  so  that  fear  5.  Why  should  a  child  who  must 
would  be  replaced  by  enjoyment  in  go  to  the  dentist  and  be  hurt  not  be 
associating  with  others  ?  Show  how  told  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  that  it 
unpleasant  social  experiences  might  won't  hurt  ?  How  would  you  fortify 
have  the  opposite  effect  on  the  shy  the  child  against  such  inevitable  ex- 
child,  periences  ? 

4.  What  would  you  expect  the  ef-  6.  Did  Christ  teach  the  Gospel  by 

feet  to  be  on  the  young  child  when  using  primarily  love  or  fear?  What 

the  mother  is  constantly  anxious  and  do  you  think  this  fact  has  had  to  do 

fearful  ?  What  would  be  the  likely  with  the  great  influence  Christianity 

effect  on  a  child  near  maturity  ?  Dis-  has  had  over  mankind  ? 
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MY  SONG 

By  Adeline  Rasmus  sen  Ensign 

I  sang  a  song,  a  blithesome  song, 

I  felt  so  light  and  gay, 
I  thought  I  sang  it  to  myself 

And  went  upon  my  way. 

But  other  folk  there  were  who  heard, 

For  ere  the  last  note  died 
There  came  an  echo  of  my  song 

It  seemed  from  every  side. 

And  other  steps  are  lighter  now, 

And  other  hearts  more  gay, 
For  other  folk  are  singing  now 

And  joyful  is  their  day. 

LITTLE  BOY 

By  Theora  Jensen  Box 

Little  Boy,  there's  wonder  in  your  deep  blue  eyes, 

You're  quite  a  mite  to  tackle  such  a  job. 
You're  just  a  babe,  who's  started  on  this  trek  of  life ; 

It's  rough  and  rocky,  so  believe  in  God. 
Little  Boy,  there's  trouble  and  there's  sorrow  here, 

Enough  to  down  a  tiny  lad  like  you. 
But  there's  smiles  and  sunshine  just  beyond  the  clouds, 

And  if  you'll  keep  faith,  the  sun  will  soon  shine  through. 
Little  Boy,  may  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man, 

The  kind  of  man  God  meant  His  boys  to  be. 
Be  good,  and  live  a  decent  sort  of  life,  my  son ! 

For  Little  Boy,  you're  God's  best  gift  to  me. 


Only  GAS   HEAT 

gives  you  ALL  these  advantages 

•  100%  automatic  operation  •    No  ordering  of  fuel 

•  Smokeless,      stokeless,      dustlcss,  •     No  storage  space  required 
ashless                                                                       #    Fuel  of  uniform  quality 

.    No  moving  parts  to  wear  out  #    Fuel  of  uniform  price 

Many  families,  using  all-gas  service,  heat  their 
homes  with  gas  for  less  money  than  they  formerly 
paid   for  other  fuels.     Ask  us  for  details. 

MOUNTAIN    FUEL    SUPPLY 
+    COMPANY    + 

36  South  State  Wasatch  1300 

Serving  21  Utah  Communities 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and  Women — Children's  Clothing  a  Specialty 

Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Orders 

Temple  and  Burial  Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 

GENERAL  BOARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Telephone  Wasatch  3286  29  Bishop's  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


PLAN  NOW  TO  GIVE 
O   CJ    {J    tm.   O      Christmas 

Books   are   appropriate   gifts   for   every   occasion — without  them  no 

Christmas  is  complete 
Headquarters  for  Christmas  gifts  of  all  kinds 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  on  South  Temple  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

When  Buying  Mention  Relief  Society  Magazine 


GUARANTEED 

BY 

GoodHousekeeping 

as  advertised  therein 


The  World's  Finest 

Coal  Stoker 


BY 


Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co. 


See  Your 

Fairbanks-Morse 

Stoker  Dealer 

Today 


Royal  Coal  Company 

INTERMOUNTAIN    DISTRIBUTORS 

Newhouse  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


L.      D.      S.        GARMENTS,        CUTLER        VALUES 

No.  68.  L.t.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton,  Old  Style  85c— New  Style  $  .65 

No.  500.  Super  Non-run  Rayon,   Short  Sleeves  and  Knee   Length   1.10 

No.  70.  Lt.  Wt.  Fine  Combed  Cotton  1.00 

No.  73.  Ribbed  Lt.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  Silk  Stripe,  Ladies'  New  Style  Only  1.25 

No.  64.  Med.  Wt.  Combed  Cotton  1.25 

No.  62.  Hvy.  Wt.  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton  1.60 

No.  56.  Extra  Hvy.  Wt.  Double  Back  Combed  Cotton  1.98 

No.  82.  33   1-3%    Wool   _ 3.15 

No.  70.  10%   Wool   Silk   Stripe   2.25 

Please  state  if  for  men  or  women,  and  if  f  ^\  T"  "T>  I  7T      |  ^   T}  )  /^ 

old   or   new   styles   are  wanted ;   also   state  m  l     I       i       1        1^     Ix  ^, 

bust,  height  and  weight  of  person.  Marking  1  v/     JL    i  J  I    J  JL \.  ^^ 

10c.     Postage  prepaid.     20%   extra   for  48  V^J                  _      M   .     _  Lj 

and  over.     Visit  our  smart  new  men's  shop          ^" *             6b  bo-  Main  &t-  ^-^ 
when    in    Salt    Lake.      Headquarters    for                                     Est.    1877 

missionaries.  Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 


No. 


L.  D.  S.     GARMENTS 

Good  grade  and  well  made.     Garments  that  satisfy,  when  ordering,  state  size, 
new  or  old  style,  and  if  for  man  or  lady.     Postage  prepaid. 


No. 


144.  Light   weight    cotton.    New 

or  Old  Style „ $1.00 

33.  Spring  Needle.  Lt.  Wt.  Cot. 

New  or  Old  Style 1.25 

No.  205.  Fine  rib.  Med.  Weight,  New 

or  Old  Style  1.35 

No.  405.  Run    resist    rayon,    New   or 

Old  Style  _ 1.35 

No.  464.  Rib.   Knit,   Med.   Wt.,   New 

and  Old  Style  - 1.00 


Marking   10c 

142   WEST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 


BARTON  &  CO 


No.  908.  Heavy  Weight  Cotton  Ecru 

Old  or  New  Style  $1.75 

No.  472.  Elastic  Knit,  Light  Weight, 

New  Style  Only 75 

No.  609.  Run    resist    rayon,    Ladies' 

New    Style    Only 90 

No.  758.  Ecru  or  White,  Med.  Heavy 

Old  and  Men's  New  Style....  1.65 
No.  493.  Light  Wt.  Cot.,  New  Style 

Only    - —      65 

Established    in 

Utah  45  Years 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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L.  D.  S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


For  the  high  school  or  college 
graduate,  we  offer  profes- 
sional training  in  all  commer- 
cial subjects.  A  course  here 
will  enable  your  son  or 
daughter  to  qualify  for  the 
better  positions  that  business 
has  to  offer — a  position  that 
means  financial  independence, 
responsibility,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

Write  or  Call  for  Full  Information 

L.  D.  S,  Business  College 

70  No.  Main  Salt  Lake  City 

Wasatch  1812 
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cJhts 
Ljear 


order  your  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  early.  There  is  a 
definite  advantage  in  mak- 
ing your  selection  while  our 
stock  is  complete.  You  get 
just  the  card  you  want,  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay, 
and  you  are  free  to  attend 
to  the  other  many  details 
incidental  to  the  approach 
of  the  holidays.  Come  in 
NOW. 


THE  DESERET 
NEWS  PRESS 


PIONEER   PRINTERS 

AND   BINDERS   OF 

THE   WEST 

29  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 
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LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  Gateway  to  Security 


ECURITY  against  material  wants  is  one  of  man's  great- 
est desires. 


The  husband  wants  security  for  his  wife.  Both  want 
security  for  the'r  children  and  for  themselves,  so  that  the 
years  of  their  old  age  will  be  mellow  and  peaceful. 
Life  insurance  offers  that  security.  By  means  of  a  well-planned 
life  insurance  program,  parents  can  not  only  secure  their 
children's  future  against  want,  but  can  guarantee  themselves 
an  income  during  their  old  age. 

Consult  your  local  Beneficial  agent  regarding  a  planned  life 
insurance  program. 

If  It's  a  Beneficial  Policy  It's  the  Best  Insurance  You  Can  Buy 


■enhmmluhb 


Home  Office — Beneficial  Life  Bldg..  Salt  Lake  City.   Utah 
Heber  J.  Grant,  President 

General  Agents 

DAVID    PETERSEN.    Ogden,    Utah  E.   J.   SORENSEN.    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

L.   D.  GREENWOOD,   Idaho   Falls,    Idaho  ROY   UTLEY.   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

R.    F.    COTTLE.    Boise,    Idaho  ARCHER   WILLEY,   Oakland,    Calif. 

H.     M.     ROLLINS,    LYMAN,    WYOMING  GEO.    A.    ZUNDEL,    CHICO,    CALIF. 

ALLEN    CAMERON,    Phoenix,    Arizona  THOS     L.    SMART,    Reno,    Nevada 

THOS.   H.   ROBINSON.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

From  Factory  To  You — We  Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders 


No.  88.  Lt.  Weight  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New  Style  $  .65 

No.  89.  Med.  Wt.  Men's  and  Ladies' 

New   Style  1.10 

No.  80.  Heavy     Wt.     Men's     Double 

Back    1.45 

No.  81.  Heavy  Wt.  Old  Style,  Double 

Back    1.50 

No.  86.  Extra  Fine  Rayon  and  Double 
Combed  Yarn.  Ladies'  New 
Style  Only  1.25 

No.  87.  Lt.  Wt.  Old  and  New  Styles..$  .85 

We  Charge  10%  Extra  For  Extra  Sizes. 
We  Pay  Postage  Anywhere  in  the  United 
States.     We  Mark  Garments  For  10c. 


No.  84  Med.     Lt.     Wt.     Men's     and 

Ladies'  New  Style  85 

No.  85.  Very  Special  Non-Run- 
Rayon,  Men's  and  Ladies' 
New  Style  Only  1.10 

No.  83.  Extra  Fine  Silk-Rayon 
Double  Combed  Yarn.  Better 
Than  Part  Wool.  This  Comes 
in  Winter  Weight  Men's  New 
Style  1.65 

New  Style,  Button  Side.  Guaranteed 
Non-Run-Rayon.  Ladies' 
Only  1.25 

Please  Specify  When  Ordering  Your  Bust. 

Trunk  and  Length,  Whether  New  or  Old 
Style,  and  if  Men's  or  Ladies'. 


THIS  IS  ALSO  THE  PLACE  TO  OUTFIT  THE  MISSIONARY  WITH  ONE  OF 
THOSE    FAMOUS    RAMBOULLETTE    SUITS 


This  is  one  of  our  Specials 
Our   Famous 
Ramboullette 
Serge. 
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Contributions  of  Joseph  Smith 

By  Stephen  L   Richards  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


1  SHALL  attempt  to  enumerate 
briefly  the  unique  and  distinctive 
contributions  of  Joseph  Smith. 
I  shall  not  try  to  appraise  their  rela- 
tive importance  or  set  them  forth 
in  logical  or  chronological  sequence. 
Most  of  these  contributions  are  in 
the  field  of  theological  doctrine. 
Some,  however,  are  of  a  more  tem- 
poral nature. 

{  NAME  first  a  new  conception 
of  God  and  the  Godhead.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  religious 
world  of  the  Prophet's  boyhood 
there  prevailed  a  very  nebulous  and 
uncertain  doctrine  with  reference  to 
the  personality  of  God  and  the  per- 
sonages of  the  trinity.  The  creedal 
statements  of  the  day  appear  to  us 
now  as  being  most  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation and  understanding  if  not 
wholly  unintelligible.  To  this  situ- 
ation the  First  Vision  brought  clar- 
ity, definiteness  and  certainty,  not 
as  the  product  of  reasoning,  argu- 
ment and  sophistication  but  with  the 
sureness  of  experience.  When  Jos- 
eph came  out  of  the  grove  he  had 
no  need  to  argue  for  a  theory, — he 
knew  the  facts.  God  is  in  form  like 
a  man.  He  has  a  voice.  He  speaks. 
He  is  considerate  and  kind.    He  an- 


( Address  delivered  at  the  Semi- Annual 
Conference  of  the  Church  Oct.  2,  1936.) 


swers  prayer.  His  Son  is  a  like  but 
distinct  person.  He  is  obedient  to 
the  Father  and  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  presumption  of 
God  as  a  mere  essence  or  principle 
of  power  and  force  in  the  universe 
was  for  all  time  exploded.  The  testi- 
mony is  direct  and  positive  and  ir- 
refutable. Many  have  not  believed 
but  no  one  has  ever  had  the  knowl- 
edge to  disprove  it.  The  character 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  member  of 
the  Godhead  came  to  the  Prophet 
later  through  revelation  with  a  clar- 
ity and  definiteness  exceeding  other 
scriptural  pronouncements  on  the 
subject.  He  set  forth,  "The  Father 
has  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones  as 
tangible  as  man's ;  the  Son  also ;  but 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  not  a  body  of 
flesh  and  bones,  but  is  a  personage 
of  spirit.  Were  it  not  so,  the  Holy 
Ghost  could  not  dwell  in  us."  The 
identity  and  functions  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  differentiated  from  those 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

CECOND,  I  point  out  a  new  con- 
ception  of  the  nature  of  the 
priesthood.  I  pass  by  the  restoration 
of  the  priesthood  on  which  there 
is  testimony  of  a  character  entitling 
it  to  admissibility  in  any  tribunal, 
because  the  restoration  postulates  a 
withdrawal  of  the  priesthood  from 
men,  which  is  a  controversial  subject. 
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On  the  nature,  duties  and  offices  of 
the  priesthood,  however,  I  look  in 
vain  for  any  definitions  comparable 
to  those  given  by  the  Prophet.  First 
there  is  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
powers  and  offices  of  the  priesthood 
among  men  and  boys  of  the  Church. 
This  was  a  complete  innovation  so 
far  as  modern  Christian  practice  is 
concerned.  None  but  a  selected  few 
had  ever  claimed  or  held  the  right 
before,  although  there  is  respectable 
historical  evidence,  not  known  to  the 
Prophet,  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  same  practice  was  extant  in  the 
early  church. 

But  even  more  important  in  its 
novelty  do  I  regard  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  priesthood  as  re- 
vealed through  Joseph  Smith.  To 
my  thinking  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  or  truly  Christ-like  in  all 
scripture  than  this  lovely  exposition 
of  the  divine  commission  to  men  to 
act  in  the  name  of  God.    Listen : 

"Behold,  there  are  many  called,  but 
few  are  chosen.  And  why  are  they  not 
chosen? 

"Because  their  hearts  are  set  so  much 
on  the  things  of  this  world,  and  aspire 
to  the  honors  of  men,  that  they  do  not 
learn  this  one  lesson — 

"That  the  rights  of  the  priesthood  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  powers 
of  heaven,  and  that  the  powers  of  heaven 
cannot  be  controlled  nor  handled  only 
upon  the  principles  of   righteousness. 

"That  they  may  be  conferred  upon  us, 
it  is  true ;  but  when  we  undertake  to 
cover  our  sins,  or  to  gratify  our  pride, 
our  vain  ambition,  or  to  exercise  control 
or  dominion  or  compulsion  upon  the  souls 
of  the  children  of  men,  in  any  degree  of 
unrighteousness,  behold,  the  heavens 
withdraw  themselves ;  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  grieved ;  and  when  it  is  with- 
drawn, Amen  to  the  priesthood  or  the 
authority  of  that  man."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  121 :34-37,  Incl.) 

"No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the  priest- 
hood, only  by  persuasion,  by  long-suffer- 
ing, by  gentleness  and  meekness,  and  by 
love  unfeigned; 

"By   kindness,   and     pure     knowledge, 


which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  soul  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  without  guile — 

"Reproving  betimes  with  sharpness, 
when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  then  showing  forth  afterwards  an 
increase  of  love  toward  him  whom  thou 
hast  reproved,  lest  he  esteem  thee  to  be 
his  enemy; 

"That  he  may  know  that  thy  faithful- 
ness is  stronger  than  the  cords  of  death. 

"Let  thy  bowels  also  be  full  of  charity 
towards  all  men,  and  to  the  household  of 
faith,  and  let  virtue  garnish  thy  thoughts 
unceasingly ;  then  shall  thy  confidence 
wax  strong  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  shall  distil 
upon  thy  soul  as  the  dews  from  heaven. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  thy  constant 
companion,  and  thy  scepter  an  unchanging 
scepter  of  righteousness  and  truth ;  and 
thy  dominion  shall  be  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, and  without  compulsory  means 
it  shall  flow  unto  thee  forever  and  ever." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  121 :41-46,  Incl.) 

Here  is  the  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ.  No  compulsion, — 
just  persuasion;  no  unrighteousness 
or  autocracy, — only  goodness  and 
love.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  crimes  of  the 
centuries ;  the  complete  refutation  of 
the  alleged  injustice  of  God. 

T  MENTION  next  the  matter  of 
new  revelation.  While  this  sub- 
ject is  highly  important,  I  need  not 
elaborate  it, — first,  because  it  is  well 
understood  both  within  and  without 
the  Church;  and  second,  because  its 
novelty  has  never  been  denied.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  validity  of  the 
revelations  to  Joseph  Smith  have  not 
been  denied.  They  have, — but  all 
concede  the  principle  and  practice  to 
be  an  innovation.  All  logical  per- 
sons will  likewise  concede  that  this 
doctrine  once  established  is  the  end 
of  all  controversy  as  to  authoritative 
religion. 

'""PHEN  comes  the  new  concept  of 

man,  his  past,  present  and  future 

state.     I  do  not  maintain  that  ideas 

had  not  been  advanced,  prior  to  the 
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Prophet's  time,  that  were  in  some 
respects  comparable  to  his.  Un- 
doubtedly the  pre-existent  state  of 
man  was  in  the  belief  of  many.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  students 
of  the  Bible,  but  no  such  compre- 
hensive, coherent,  and  definite  un- 
derstanding as  that  set  forth  by  the 
Prophet  had  ever  appeared  before. 
The  continuity  of  intelligence  and 
intelligences  ;  the  fatherhood, — and 
motherhood  too,  of  our  individual 
spirits;  the  free  agency  and  choice 
which  were  ours  in  the  pre-earth 
life;  spiritual  creation  preceding 
mortal  creation;  the  relationship  of 
body  to  spirit  in  this  life  and  in  the 
hereafter,  the  transcendent  scheme 
of  eternal  progression, — all  these  and 
many  related  items  constitute  a  uni- 
fied, logical,  authoritative  exposition 
without  counterpart  in  Christian  lit- 
erature. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  concept 
of  the  body  as  tabernacle  of  the 
spirit.  A  philosophy  of  temporal 
living  has  been  built  around  this 
idea.  In  it  a  man's  body  is  a  sacred 
thing.  It  is  not  his  own  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impurity.  God  provided 
it  in  the  form  of  and  as  the  house 
of  his  spirit.  Any  conscious,  willful 
impairment  of  the  body  is  an  affront 
to  God.  And  so  it  follows  that  the 
care  of  the  body  has  real  spiritual 
significance.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
religious  body  at  any  time  ever  re- 
ceived a  more  unique  and  novel  doc- 
trine than  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  the 
inhibitions  of  which  are  known  to 
many  but  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  which  is  understood  by  few. 

r^LOSELY  related  to  the  state  of 
man  is  the  concept  of  the  whole 
human  family  as  the  children  of  God. 
On  this  subject  many  entirely  new 
contributions  were  made  by  Joseph 
Smith.  He  established  the  universal 
justice  and  love  of  God  for  all  His 


children  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done. 
His  theology  denies  the  resurrection 
to  none.  All  shall  come  forth  from 
the  grave;  all  bodies  shall  be  re- 
united with  spirits  to  constitute  eter- 
nal souls,  through  the  universal  re- 
demption of  the  Savior.  There  will 
be  general  salvation  for  all  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally 
used,  but  salvation,  meaning  resur- 
rection, is  not  exaltation.  In  the 
hereafter,  as  in  this  life,  there  are 
degrees  of  glory,  preferential  places 
and  conditions.  Goodness  and  obe- 
dience will  bring  their  rewards,  the 
highest  of  which  is  to  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  His  Son.  The 
prescribed  requirements  of  the  Gos- 
pel, such  as  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  other  ordinances  are  not  pre- 
requisites for  the  resurrection  as 
many  suppose.  They  are  necessary 
only  for  exaltation, — the  highest  sta- 
tion. 

Exaltation  is  not  planned  merely 
for  a  few  select  ones.  It  is  designed 
for  all  who  will  prepare  to  enter 
the  Kingdom.  Everyone  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  prepare,  not  only 
those  living  but  they  who  have  died, 
as  well.  Such  is  the  justice  of  the 
Father. 

npHAT  brings  me  to  another  in- 
estimable contribution,  wholly 
distinctive  and  novel.  Strange  it  is 
that  with  the  rather  frequent  men- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  of 
temples  and  with  the  pointed  and 
oft  quoted  reference  to  baptism  for 
the  dead  that  Joseph  Smith  should 
have  been  the  first  of  all  Christians 
to  conceive  the  purpose  of  temples 
and  institute  vicarious  work  for  the 
dead.  This  great  project  of  the  lat- 
ter days  deserves  an  extended  trea- 
tise of  itself.  It  must  suffice  for  my 
present  purpose  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  In  its  ramifications  and 
comprehensiveness  it  embraces  sub- 
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stantially  the  entire  scope  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  story  of  life  is  simplified 
for  the  understanding  of  men. 
Through  the  eternal  powers  of  the 
restored  priesthood  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  are  administered  in  prep- 
aration for  entrance  into  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  dead 
who  have  lived  without  opportunity 
to  enjoy  these  high  privileges  are 
accorded,  through  the  service  of 
their  kinspeople,  the  same  rights  as 
those  who  live. 

/^\NE  of  the  features  of  temple 
work  should  for  emphasis  be 
specially  mentioned.  It  is  the  sealing 
of  husband  and  wife  in  the  eternal 
covenant  of  marriage.  Joseph  Smith 
taught  that  the  family  circle  is  the 
foundation  of  exaltation  and  that  its 
projection  into  eternity  is  heaven  it- 
self. He  sanctified  the  association 
of  loved  ones.  He  made  the  father 
a  priest  and  the  mother  a  priestess 
in  the  temple  of  the  home.  If  his 
glorious  interpretation  of  this  divine 
institution  could  have  general  appli- 
cation, the  ills  of  society  would  be 
cured  and  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind established.  This  contribution 
alone  entitles  him  to  a  place  on  the 
very  summit  of  distinction  among 
the  world's  philosophers  and  bene- 
factors. 

'T^HE  limitations  of  this  opportuni- 
ty prevent  any  further  elabora- 
tion of  additional  items  within  the 
scope  of  my  theme.  I  must  pass 
them  with  bare  mention.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Church ;  its  phe- 
nomenal growth ;  its  quorums,  divi- 
sions, agencies,  authorities,  officers ; 
its  incomparable  missionary  system 
were  all  the  product  of  the  inspira- 
tion, the  wisdom  and  vision  of  the 
Prophet.  He  was  also  a  builder  of 
cities,  a  statesman  of  great  foresight 
and  such  a  leader  of  men  that  even 


after  death  his  influence  has  grown 
with  the  years. 

1-JIS  literary  labors  must  not  be 
forgotten.  He  produced  more 
scripture,  that  is  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  than  any  other  man  of  whom 
we  have  record.  Indeed  his  total 
scriptural  productions  would  almost 
equal  those  of  all  others  put  together. 
Within  the  pages  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
which  came  to  the  world  through 
him,  are  to  be  found  such  truth  gems 
as  "The  glory  of  God  is  intelli- 
gence;" "Men  are  that  they  might 
have  joy;"  "It  is  the  work  and  the 
glory  of  God  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man ;" 
a  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world ;  a  philo- 
sophical problem  which  has  baffled 
the  scholars  of  all  times  and  many 
others  of  inestimable  value.  There 
also  came  from  him  such  memorable 
sayings  as  "Man  cannot  be  saved 
in  ignorance ;"  "We  are  saved  no 
faster  than  we  learn;"  "Whatever 
knowledge  a  man  acquires  in  this 
life  will  go  with  him  into  the  life  to 
come."  He  wrote  history  and  dis- 
sertations on  many  subjects  and  was 
an  orator  of  magnetism  and  con- 
vincing force. 

A~PHE  world's  enlightenment  of  the 
century  following  his  life  has 
not  disclosed  a  single  error  in  his 
theological  and  philosophical  pro- 
nouncements and  the  society  which 
he  established  is  without  question 
the  peer  and  many  students  not  be- 
longing to  it  maintain  it  is  the  su- 
peror  of  all  social  systems  on  the 
earth. 

TXT  HAT  is  the  explanation?  How 
may  we  account  for  these  re- 
markable    accomplishments,     these 
transcendent    contributions    to    the 
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learning,  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  this  age? 

The  critics  of  Joseph  Smith  have 
ridiculed  him.  They  have  empha- 
sized the  crudity  of  his  youth,  his 
lack  of  education  and  deprecated  his 
intelligence.  In  so  doing,  have  they 
helped  find  the  explanation?  Per- 
haps they  have,  without  intent  on 
their  part,  for  the  more  inadequate 
by  native  endowment  and  training 
they  make  the  Prophet,  the  more 
certainly  do  they  lead  the  way  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
planation he  makes  of  himself  and 
his  work  is  the  only  explanation.  If 
he  had  been  proved  to  be  a  person 
of  unusual  brilliance  and  education 
there  might  have  been  some  warrant 
for  the  presumption  that  out  of  his 
own  mind  he  had  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted all,  but  those  who  have  sought 
to  destroy  him  have  robbed  the  argu- 
ment of  that  premise.  Perhaps  God 
willed  it  so.  Even  the  inimical  and 
abusive  typesetter  who  printed  the 
Book  of  Mormon  unwittingly  laid  a 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  evidence 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Proph- 
et's account  of  the  translation  when 
he  ridiculed  the  punctuation  and 
composition  of  the  manuscript,  the 
sentences  and  words  being  run  to- 
gether as  they  naturally,  would  be 
in  the  manner  of  dictation  to  the 
scribe  described  by  the  Prophet. 

'INHERE  is  only  one  explanation 
which  is  tenable.  God  chose 
this  man.  He  spoke  through  him. 
The  virgin,  unsophisticated  mind  of 
the  youth  was  a  fertile  field  for  the 
planting  of  spiritual  seeds.  They 
grew  and  matured  into  a  perfect 
faith  that  brought  Joseph  into  part- 
nership with  God.    When  that  came 


to  be  there  was  nothing  unattainable, 
for  as  we  are  told  of  old,  one  man 
and  God  are  a  majority. 

Today  we  proclaim  him  Prophet 
and  sing  his  praise  as  sincerely,  as 
devoutly,  as  reverently  as  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago  when  they 
sat  in  his  presence  and  felt  the  in- 
spiration of  his  influence  and  heard 
the  word  of  God  from  his  lips. 

"Praise  to  the  man  who  communed  with 

Jehovah ! 
Jesus  anointed  that  'Prophet  and  Seer' — 
Blessed  to  open  the  last  dispensation; 
Kings  shall  extol  him  and  nations  re- 
vere." 

TT  would  seem  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion and  purpose  of  this  recital.  If 
any  man  has  received  in  his  heart 
the  witness  of  the  divine  truth  em- 
braced in  the  contributions  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  I  charge  him  to  be 
true, — true  to  his  testimony,  true  to 
the  Prophet,  the  founder,  true  to  the 
cause  and  its  duly  commissioned 
leaders,  true  to  the  covenants  he  has 
made  in  holy  places,  and  true  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  the  service 
that  he  renders.  If  any  man  has 
not  received  this  witness,  I  appeal 
for  his  thoughtful,  prayerful,  sym- 
pathetic consideration.  I  offer  to 
him,  out  of  the  experiences  of  my 
life,  a  humble  but  certain  assurance 
that  if  he  will  receive  and  apply  the 
teachings  of  Joseph  Smith  he  will 
be  made  happy.  Doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty will  leave  him.  Glorious  pur- 
pose will  come  into  life.  Family 
ties  will  be  sweeter.  Friendships 
will  be  dearer.  Service  will  be  no- 
bler, and  the  peace  of  Christ  will  be 
his  portion.  I  so  testify  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


"Evergreen  and  Folly" 

By  Maryhale  Woolsey 

SNOW  was  falling ;  a  biting  wind  "Make  a  family  day  of  it.     I'll  not 

hurled     the     flakes     viciously  want  you  before  three  or   four — 

against  faces  and  inside  coat-  maybe  not  then.    I'll  call  you." 
collars.    But  the  high  spirits  of  the  Parks  glowed.     "Say — thanks  a 

Christmas-Eve  shopping  crowd  de-  million,  sir" — 
fied  the  discomforts  of  the  storm.  But  The  Boss  was  picking  his  way 

Cheeks  glowed ;  eyes  peered  narrow-  gingerly  between  two  parked  cars ; 

ly  but   merrily  above   close-drawn  the  chauffeur  watched  him  cross  the 

furs  and  tighty-clutched  packages;  siushy  sidewalk  and  disappear  into 

voices    rose    with    increased    good  the  store.     Then,  springing  lightly 

cheer.    Even  the  colored  lights  of  the  to  his  seat,  Parks  was  on  his  way, 

street  decorations  seemed  to  sparkle  grinning  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

and  glow  more  festively.  Holiday  bound ! 

Edward  Thane,  warm  and  com-  The  Boss,  walking  with  bent  head 
f ortable  inside  his  big  black  hmou-  and  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
sine,  viewed  the  scene  in  his  usual  went  directly  to  his  office  on  the 
detached  manner.  Distinctly  alien,  mezzanine.  Seated  there  at  his  desk, 
more  than  a  little  intolerant,  he  felt  he  could,  by  turning  a  little  in  his 
himself  to  be— apart  from  all  the  cnair,  look  out  over  a  wide  sector 
world  at  this  season  when  goodwill  0f  the  store's  main  floor,  now 
was  the  expressed  order.  Christmas  thronged  with  shoppers.  The  scene, 
had  long  since  ceased  to  mean  any-  though  colorful,  gave  him  no  par- 
thing  to  Ed  Thayne  personally.  An  ticular  pleasure  save  his  satisfaction 
able  secretary  discharged  the  few  with  the  business  outlook.  He  asked 
duties  he  felt  obligatory— sending  a  himself  why  he  had  come  downtown 
few  cards,  giving  to  a  half-dozen  tonight.  He  was  not  needed  here ; 
preferred  charities,  preparing  "bo-  his  organization  functioned  smooth- 
nuses"  for  presentation  to  a  few  em-  \y  and  efficiently  under  the  guiding 
ployees  of  long  standing.  That  hand  of  the  acting  manager— who 
would  be  about  all.  And  even  that  was  expected  to  assume  complete 
mattered  but  little.  control  of  the  establishment  within 

Before  the  glittering    facade    of  a  few  years.    It  was  almost  as  much 

Thayne's,  Incorporated,  the  limou-  his  concern  now  as  it  was  Thayne's, 

sine  stopped,  double-parked — for  the  who  had  spent  forty  years  develop- 

" Private   Parking  Only"   sign  had  ing  his  business  and  found  it  his  one 

been  completely  ignored.  The  chauf-  real  interest,  his  only  hobby,  and  his 

feur  opened  the  door  and  stood  at-  strongest  habit, 
tentively  while  The  Boss  climbed  out.  Yet  Thayne  knew  that  even  that 

"You  may  as  well  have  the  eve-  did  not  explain  why  he  had  chosen 

ning,   Parks,"   Thayne  said.      "I'll  not  to  remain  at  home  this  evening, 

take  a  taxi  home."  Rather,  he  could  not  endure  to  re- 

"Thank  you,  sir.        It's — Merry  main  at  home — not  among  the  in- 

Christmas,  then,  Mr.  Thayne."  evitable  Christmas  greens  with  which 

Thayne  nodded  acknowledgment.  Hawkins  and  his  Missis  had  decked 
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the  rooms  and  made  gay  the  win-  joyed  that  day !    Vieve  had  so  loved 

dows.     From  those,  he  wanted  in-  the  things  money  could  buy.     Her 

variably  to  run  away ;  tonight,  he  had  lovely  home,    clothes,    jewels,  fun. 

felt  that  he  must  run  away.  She  loved  glitter  and  excitement.  She 

had  reveled  in  the  Christmas-New 
"yEAR  after  year, — twelve  of  them  Year  season,  when  there  were  par- 
had  now  marched  past  since  his  ties  galore  and  everyone  seemed  in- 
house  had  become  silent  and  lonely  tent  on  throwing  their  responsibili- 
— The  Boss  had  resolved  to  order  ties  to  the  winds  and  going  quite 
his  faithful  servants  to  omit  the  holi-  mad  with  pleasure, 
day  decorations.  But  he  could  never  That  time  when  she  was  not  feel- 
bring  himself  to  issue  the  command,  ing  so  well,  and  he  had  remonstrated 
And  regularly  on  the  eighteenth  of  with  her,  urged  her  to  stay  in  and 
December,  Hawkins  would  bring  in  rest  and  be  taken  care  of, — she'd 
the  holly  and  branches  of  evergreen,  laughed  and  said, 
and  a  sprig— the  finest  he  could  find  "After  awhile,  dear — not  now ! 
— of  mistletoe  to  place  above  the  por-  After  awhile — it  will  be  too  soon — 
trait  of  Genevieve  Thayne  which  I  shall  be  old,  and  stiff  in  the  joints, 
hung  above  the  library  mantle.  Mis-  and — maybe — quite  content  to  sit  by 
tletoe  had  been  Vieve's  delight.  the  fire  and  knit.     But  it  will  be 

"Never  forget,  Hawkins,,,  she'd  horrid — "  and    her    beautiful  eyes 

told  him   many    times,    "mistletoe  grew  somber,  holding  for  a  moment 

over  my  picture  at  Christmas-time  an  expression  of  stark  fear.     Her 

— "  fear  of  growing-old  time. — Lovely 

Remembering,  Ed  Thayne  experi-  Genevieve,  who'd  had  no  need  to 

enced  that  sharp  pang  that  always  fear  old  age,  since  it  would  never 

came  with  the  thought  of  Genevieve,  overtake  her ! 

Unseeingly  he  fingered  the  gold  ink-  She  had  cast  the  mood  aside.  "I'll 

well,  a  part  of  the  handsome  desk  set  rest  a  lot  next  week,   Ed,"   she'd 

which  his  office  force  had  today  pre-  said  prettily.    "There's  only  tonight 

sented  to  him.     Beside  the  inkwell  and  tomorrow  night,  and  then  the 

stood  the  set  of  Kipling,  in  tooled-  holidays  are  over  for  another  year. 

leather  bindings,  which  was  the  de-  Don't  gloom  tonight,  dear,  please! 

partment  managers'  collective  gift.  You  know  it's  such  a  long  time  until 

He    sighed,  knowing    the    anxious  another  season  of  evergreen  and  hol- 

thought  and  discussion  behind  the  ly." 

selection  of  these  things  that  meant  "Evergreen  and — folly !"  he'd  an- 
so  little  to  him,  though  he  was  not  swered  her,  unable  to  keep  a  certain 
unappreciative.  He  knew  they  found  sharpness  out  of  his  voice.  "Some- 
it  difficult,  choosing  things  for  The  times,  my  darling,  I  wonder  if  we're 
Boss,  who  "had  everything."  "Ev-  not  all  a  little  crazy  at  this  time  of 
erything"  meaning  all  the  things  that  year!  Dancing  all  night,  eating  all 
other  people  wished  for  and  could  day — if  we're  awake  enough! — 
not  afford  to  buy,  but  nothing  that,  rushing  all  hours.  What's  it  all 
after  all,  mattered  very  greatly.  Ed  about,  anyway  ?" 
Thayne  would  have  given  his  "every-  Then,  because  she  had  looked  hurt, 
thing"  gladly  if  for  one  day  he  could  he'd  added  hastily, 
have  Genevieve  back  with  him.  "Good  gracious,  my  dearest,  don't 

But  then — his  lips  twisted  ironic-  mind  me  !  Dance  forever,  if  you  wish 

ally — Genevieve  would  not  have  en-  — and  I  believe  you'd  like  to !     I 
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think  you  must  be  Youth  incarnate, 
Vieve  darling,  and  will  never  grow 
old.  So  we'll  run  along  to  your  ever- 
green and  folly,  as  much  and  as  long 
as  you  say !" 

"Evergreen  and  folly" — he  was 
pleased  with  that.  And  "You'll 
never  grow  old — "  had  brought  him 
her  brightest  smile.  Poor  little  pun ! 
An  unwitting  prophecy ! 

Disregarding  her  "bit  of  a  cold," 
they'd  gone  out  with  their  crowd  in 
a  heavy  snowstorm,  singing  hilari- 
ously through  cold,  wet  streets,  their 
welcome  to  Vieve's  last  New  Year. 

And  ever  since,  Ed  Thayne  had 
hated  and  dreaded  the  coming  of 
each  Christmas-time.  If  only  he 
could  run  away  from  it — but  where 
could  one  escape  Christmas  ? 

'~PHE  jingle  of  bells,  a  rising  din  of 
shouts  and  laughter,  recalled  The 
Boss  to  the  present.  He  stepped 
out  to  the  railing  at  the  edge  of  the 
mezzanine,  looked  down.  Below,  a 
jolly  Santa  Claus  was  pretending  to 
try  to  hide  from  a  group  of  excited 
children.  Small  sleighbells  on  his 
wrists  and  boot-tops  chimed  merrily. 
Glancing  upward,  Santa  raised  one 
hand  towards  The  Boss,  shaking  his 
bells  with  an  extra  flourish  by  way 
of  salute. 

"Ain't  we  got  fun,  Ed !"  he  called, 
as  his  eyes,  deep  blue  and  sparkling 
with  good  humor,  met  the  grayer 
blue  of  Thayne's.  Then,  observing 
a  panting  youngster  about  to  clutch 
him,  he  dashed  away,  out  of 
Thayne's  range  of  vision. 

The  Acting  Manager  stood  beside 
The  Boss. 

"Great  guy,  tiiat  Bill  Garman," 
he  commented.  "Gets  a  bigger  kick 
out  of  life  than  any  of  us." 

"No  doubt.  Still,  he  seems  fitted 
for — better  roles  than  that  of  a 
make-believe  Santa  Claus,"  Thayne 


answered  somewhat  shortly,  and 
turned  away. 

He  and  Bill  had  been  close  friends 
once.  What  had  become  of  that 
friendship? — Just  petered  out,  he 
supposed,  through  diverging  inter- 
ests and  ambitions.  Ed,  the  success- 
ful merchant,  with  one  goal  in  view. 
Bill,  a  sort  of  happy  vagabond,  ad- 
venturing through  many  fields  and 
headed  nowhere  in  particular  so  long 
as  he  had  a  good  time.  They  just 
didn't  stick  together.  .  .  .  And  now, 
when  both  were  growing  old,  Bill 
played  Santa  Claus  in  Ed's  mercan- 
tile palace,  and  was  glad  of  a  job. 

Thayne  sighed.  Rummaged  in  a 
drawer  for  some  papers  and  looked 
through  them  without  the  slightest 
idea  what  they  were  about.  Old 
ghosts  were  all  around  him  .  .  .  but 
they  would  be  more  poignantly  per- 
sistent at  home ! 

JUST  before  closing-time  he  finally 
left  his  office  and  emerged  into 
the  storm,  which  was  raging  more 
furiously  than  before.  He  looked  up 
and  down  the  street  for  the  taxi  he 
had  ordered,  but  there  was  none  in 
sight.  His  eyes  fastened  on  a  figure 
just  leaving  the  employees'  entrance 
of  Thayne's — a  man  whose  shabby 
overcoat  and  pulled-down  cap  did 
not  conceal  a  gay  red-and-white 
Santa  Claus  costume  beneath.  The 
wind  played  with  his  coat-tails  and 
with  his  long  white  beard ;  bells,  muf- 
fled, jingled  faintly.  Bill — who 
would  now  be  looking  for  another 
job. 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  Ed  Thayne 
started  towards  him.  He'd  ask  Bill 
to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  him — 
auld  lang  syne,  or  something  like 
that.  .  .  Bill  had  not  seen  Ed;  he 
was  hurrying  to  cross  the  street.  Ed 
hesitated — and  at  the  moment,  a 
swift  gust  of  wind  tore  his  hat  off 
his  head,  and  he  turned  to  grab  at  it 
frantically  and  temperishly.     In  the 
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same  instant  he  heard  a  shrieking 
of  automobile  brakes,  a  man's  shout, 
a  woman's  scream.  People  began 
running  from  every  direction,  and 
Thayne  ran  with  them. 

"I  saw  it — the  wind — blew  his 
whiskers  up  over  his  eyes — he 
stepped  backward — "  a  woman  was 
crying  hysterically. 

A  child's  terrified  voice.  .  .  "It's 
Santa  Claus,  Mama, — they  hit  Santa 
Claus !"  .  .  .  The  mother,  comforting 
him, — "Not  Santa  himself,  dear — a 
helper — "  Confusion,  hubbub  ...  an 
officer  taking  charge.  The  officer 
knew  Ed  Thayne,  let  him  come  near- 
er. 

Thayne  knelt  beside  Bill ;  called 
his  name.  There  was  a  moan  in 
answer.  Someone  said,  "Here, — my 
car—" 

At  the  hospital,  after  awhile,  Bill 
looked  out  from  a  white  maze  of 
bandages  and  pillows.  His  bewil- 
dered gaze  met  Thayne's  anxious 
one. 

"Ain't  we— got— fun,  Ed,"  he 
murmured  through  a  wry  smile. 
"How'd  I  doit?" 

Thayne  told  him. 

"You'll  be  around  again  before 
long,"  he  concluded. 

"Before  long — but  gee  whiz — I 
forgot — I — "  Bill  struggled  to  rise. 
A  nurse  stepped  forward,  warningly. 

"Something  I  can  do  for  you, 
Bill?"  Thayne  asked. 

Bill's  distress  increased. 

"I  don't  know,  Boss — you  could 
— only  you  wouldn't,"  he  said  enig- 
matically. "Maybe  you  could  find 
someone  who  would,  though.  '  You 
see — I  promised  to  be  Santa  Claus  at 
a  kids'  party — girl  I  know  is  giving 
it.  I  can't  disappoint  her, — she's 
been  good  to  me  ;  biscuits  and  things, 
you  know — "  he  grinned.  "She's 
my  next-door  neighbor.  I  was  hur- 
rying to  get  to  her  place  when  I — 


got — this;  I  remember  now.  Say, 
what  time  is  it  ?" 

"Nine  four,"  Thayne  told  him  af- 
ter a  glance  at  his  watch. 

"Good  Lord!"  Bill  groaned.  "I 
was  to  be  there  at  eight-thirty!  Ed, 
you'll  have  to  do  it !  Not  time  to  find 
someone  else — those  kids  will  be 
heart-broken — "  Again  he  tried  to 
sit  up,  and  again  the  nurse  warned 
him  back. 

"Sure,  Bill,"  Thayne  said,  and  in- 
stantly regretted  it,  "I'll  do  it." 

Bill  relaxed.  "You're  a  pal !  You 
can  wear  my  outfit — Nurse,  did  I 
mess  up  tjiat  Santa  suit?" 

"Not  too  much.  The  wig — but 
I'll  make  him  one  out  of  some  cot- 
ton," the  nurse  promised. 

"Bully  for  you!"  Bill  applauded 
her.  "Hurry,  Ed — and  when  you're 
ready  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  there, 
and — and — all  that." 

The  young  nurse  "hurried"  will- 
ingly. This  was  her  first  Christmas 
Eve  on  duty,  and  she'd  been  rather 
blue  and  lonely.  But  now  it  was 
turning  into  an  adventure — helping 
the  great  Mr.  Thayne  into  a  Santa 
Claus  suit ! 

Feeling  an  utter  fool,  Thayne  went 
back  to  undergo  Bill's  grinning  in- 
spection. 

"Okay,  pal — you'll  do — and  it'll  be 
good  for  you,  too ;  fun !  But — rush !" 

HPHAYNE  rushed,  his  brain  in  a 
fuddle.  "Fun — good  for  him  !" 
— good  for  Ed  Thayne,  who  hated 
Christmas.  Good  heavens!  What 
does  one  say  when  impersonating 
Santa  Claus  for  a  bunch  of  kids, 
anyway  ? 

The  girl  who'd  been  good  to  Bill 
— "with  biscuits  and  things" — was 
shocked,  sympathetic,  grateful,  kind, 
all  at  the  same  time.  She  dispelled 
Thayne's  panic  inside  of  three  min- 
utes. He  played  a  game  with  the 
children,    made    wise-cracks — good- 
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ness  knows  how! — and  distributed 
gifts.  And  then  he  told  them  that 
it  was  'way  past  bedtime  (his  fault, 
for  being  late,  but  they  must  "scoot" 
now),  and  besides,  he  had  to  be  on 
his  way  to — everywhere ! 

A  PALE  boy  with  worried  brown 
'  eyes  slipped  through  the  door 
ahead  of  him. 

"Mr.  Santa  Claus— " 

"Yes,  sonny?" 

"I  was  wondering,  Mister,  if 
you're  not  too  awfully  in  a  hurry — ■ 
if  you  could — 

Not  more  than  ten,  Thayne  noted 
mentally,  wondering  at  the  child's 
agitation.  He  bent  down  and  took 
the  thin  hand,  surprised  at  the  ten- 
derness that  swept  over  him. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  boy  ?" 
he  asked,  smiling;  expecting  some 
childish  request  for  gifts,  and  won- 
dering what  he  should  say  in  reply. 

"Well,  you  see,  Mister — my  little 
sister,  she's  been  sick  and  couldn't 
come  to  the  party,  and  she  feels  just 
awful  bad  'cause  she  didn't  get  to 
see  you — I  mean  Santa  Claus — at 
all  this  year.  Could  you  come  to  see 
her,  just  for  a  minute  or  two  ? — It's 
only  two  doors  down  the  street,  and 
up  one  stairs.  And — and — you  see, 
she  thinks  you're  real  yet ;  she's  only 
four  and  a  half — " 

Thayne  experienced  a  shock,  real- 
izing the  sad  superior  wisdom  of  ten 
years — over  four-and-a-half. 

"You  just  show  me  the  way,"  he 
said. 

The  little  girl  had  eyes  like  the 
boy's, — big  and  dark  and  clear,  in  a 
pale  little  face.  A  face  whose  grav- 
ity Thayne  thought,  was  too  marked 
for  such  a  tender  age.  Something 
about  her  took  hold  of  his  heart,  as 
she  stared  up  at  him  so  believingly 
and  then  sat  up  in  her  bed.  The  boy 
hastened  to  draw  a  blanket  around 
her  shoulders. 


"Moms  said  you  must  keep  some- 
thing around  you,  Sistie !" 

"But  I'm  warm  enough,  and  I'm 
lots  better,  too,"  Sistie  said,  and  held 
eager  hands  to  Thayne.  "Santa 
Claus !  Did  you  come  just  to  see 
me?" 

"Sure  I  did.  I  heard  you  couldn't 
come  to  see  me,  so  I  ran  in  to — to 
wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas." 

"You're  nice,"  she  said.  "Sit 
down  by  me." 

He  sat  down  awkwardly  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.    Something  to  say — 

"What's  your  name,  my  dear?  I 
— er — seem  sort  of  mixed  up  to- 
night, there  are  so  many  names." 

She  laughed  at  that,  wrinkling  her 
nose  and  displaying  tiny  white  teeth 
within  a  mouth  of  entrancing  curves. 

"I'm  Genevie.  Didn't  Jimmy  tell 
you?" 

"She  means  Genevieve,"  Jimmy 
told  Thayne  in  a  whisper.  But  Sistie 
had  heard. 

"That's  what  I  said — Genevie," 
she  began  defensively. 

"I  know,"  her  brother  hastened 
to  assure  her.  "I  just  thought  he 
didn't  hear  you,  quite." 

Thayne  heard  without  compre- 
hending, for  his  thoughts  had  raced 
back  over  the  years  to  that  other 
Genevieve,  who  had  held  his  heart 
in  her  two  hands.  He  felt  shaken 
and  panicky. 

"Will  you  bring  me  a  dolly,  Santa 
Claus  ? — Not  a  big  one  but  a  cuddly 
little  one?"  Genevieve  was  asking, 
clinging  eagerly  to  his  fingers. 

He  had  no  time  then  to  reply,  for 
in  the  doorway  appeared  a  woman, 
young,  but  tired-old.  She  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  door  knob,  staring, 
while  Thayne  got  to  his  feet. 

"That's  my  Momsie.  She  had  to 
work  tonight,"  Genevieve  exclaimed. 
And,  "Momsie !  This  is  Santa  Claus  ! 
He  corned  to  see  me,  and  I'm  better, 
too." 
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Jimmy  hurried  to  explain  "Santa's 
presence. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  the  mother 
said,  her  eyes  misty.  "She  wanted 
so  much  to  see  Santa." 

"I  told  him  to  bring  me  a  dolly, 
Momsie,"  Genevieve  returned  to  the 
topic  of  chief  interest.  "And  Santa, 
Jimmy's  a  nawful  nice  boy,  'ceptin' 
he  teases  sometimes,  but  not  much. 
Will  you  bring  him  some  paints, 
'cause  that's  what  he'd  like  best?" 

Thayne  bent  over  her,  smiling. 
"I'll  certainly  do  my  best,  Genevieve. 
You  go  to  sleep  now.  I  have  to  talk 
to  your  mother  a  moment,  and  then 
hurry  away.  I've  such  a  lot  of  things 
to  do !" 

"I  know.  You're  'most  the  busi- 
est man  there  is,  aren't  you?  I'll  be 
good.  I'm  mostly  good,  aren't  I, 
Momsie  ?" 

"I  should  say  you  are !"  The  moth- 
er kissed  her.  "Now  good  night, 
dear.    Sleep  tight !" 

'TpHE  other  room — apparently  they 
had  but  the  two — was  a  sort  of 
kitchen-living-room.  Thayne  looked 
about  curiously.  Humble  though  it 
was,  he  noted,  the  Christmas  "folly" 
had  entered  here  also.  Cheap  little 
wreaths  pinned  to  the  curtains ;  a 
tiny  artificial  tree — obviously  it  had 
known  service  at  other  Christmases, 
for  it  was  faded  and  scraggly  — 
crowded  into  a  small  space  against 
one  wall.  But  above  the  tree,  care- 
fully tacked  to  the  plaster  wall,  was 
something  that  caught  and  held  Ed 
Thayne's  attention. 

It  was  a  picture,  crudely  done 
with  wax  crayons,  of  a  child  asleep 
in  a  manger ;  and  beside  the  manger, 
a  woman  watching.  There  had  been 
no  attempt  to  draw  her  features ;  her 
draped  robes  hid  her  face  and  form. 
Yet  there  was  something  about  the 
portrayal  of  her  that  was  far  more 
effective  than  detail,  unless  expertly 


handled,  could  have  been.  Thayne 
studied  it,  fascinated. 

"Jimmy  did  that,"  said  Jimmy's 
mother.  "We — think  he  did  pretty 
well,  for  a  ten-year-old." 

"Remarkably  well !"  Thayne 
agreed.  "It  has  something — more 
than  just  the  lines  and  color.  A — 
sort  of — personality,  I'd  call  it,  I 
think." 

She  nodded.  "We  think  it's  be- 
cause he  loved  it  so — the  story,  I 
mean.  You  see — we've  not  been  able 
to  observe  the — what  you  might  call 
the  material  side  of  Christmas,  very 
much ;  so  we've  stressed  the  spiritual. 
The  children  love  the  Bethlehem 
story — they  know  it  by  heart!  So 
Jimmy  undertook  to  illustrate  it." 

Jimmy,  at  his  mother's  side,  al- 
lowed her  without  protest  to  tousle 
his  dark  hair. 

"I'll  do  a  better  one,  some  day,"  he 
said.  "That's  only  the  first  time 
I've  tried.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  ought 
to've  tried  it  at  all,  till  I'm  bigger — 
and  better.  Drawing  a  picture  of — 
the  Lord  Jesus — "  He  left  the  rest 
of  his  thought  eloquently  unsaid. 

Before  the  boy's  adoring,  sincere 
reverence,  Thayne  felt  suddenly 
humbled.  He  thought  with  dismay 
of  the  worldly  selfish  years  he'd  lost, 
and  longed  unutterably  to  atone  for 
them.  When  he  could  speak,  he 
turned  resolutely. 

"Tell  you  what,  Jimmy.  I'll  be 
around  after  awhile,  and  don't  you 
forget  to  hang  up  that  stocking.  I'll 
see  what  kind  of  painting  parapher- 
nalia I  can  find  for  a  boy  to  practice 
with — a  boy  who's  going  to  do  fine 
things  if  he  keeps  his  talent  growing 
bigger — and  better." 

"Gee,  Mister!"  Jimmie  breathed. 
"You  make  it  seem  like — there's  a 
really  Santa  Claus !" 

"Sometimes,"  Thayne  said  grave- 
ly," sometimes  there  really  is.  Not 
as  often  as  should  be,  in  this  gloomy 
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old  world;  but  once  in  a  while,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  old  duffer  really 
shows  up.  Will  you  step  in  and  see 
if  Genevieve's  asleep?  —  While  I 
have  a  word  with  your  mother  ?" 

"Sure.  And — and — thanks  a  mil- 
lion I"  Jimmy's  parting  look  warmed 
Thayne's  heart. 

"You're  very  kind,  sir,"  the  moth- 
er began,  "but  I'm  afraid  you  really 
shouldn't  think  of  doing  more  than 
you  already  have  done." 

"Please!"  he  urged.  I  know 
what  you're  thinking — but  you  don't 
know  what  this  will  mean  to  me. 
You'll  be  shocked, — but  I  want  to 
tell  you — that  tonight,  here  in  this 
room,  I've  realized  the  meaning  of 
Christmas.  I  must  have  known  it, 
long  ago — but  forgotten." 

Her  glance,  clear  and  deep  like 
her  children's,  questioned  him. 

"For  years,"  he  explained,  "almost 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  in  fact, 
Christmas  meant  to  me  and  mine — 
just — gayety — frivolous  good  times. 
Then — something  happened  that — 
changed  all  that ;  there  couldn't  be — 
gayety,  for  me,  any  more.  Since 
then,  I've  felt — well — bitter,  about 
it.  Seeing  people  rush  crazily  into 
things ;  more  festivities — they  call 
them  festivities  ! — than  their  bodies 
and  minds  can  stand ;  more  buying 
than  their  purses  can  afford — that's 
the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.  I've  seen 
that  only — I  guess,  because  it  was 
what  I  looked  for.  I've  wished  I 
could  run  away  from  it  all.  It's  been 
to  me — well,  I've  called  it  the  season 
of  'evergreen  and  folly'." 

"Oh!" — the  merest  murmur  of 
shocked  sympathy. 

"Now — tonight — this."  He  turned 
again  to  Jimmy's  work  of  art.  "Not 
just  the  drawing,  though  it's  amaz- 
ingly good,  and  that  boy  must  be 
encouraged  and  given  opportunities 
for  development  of  his  talent ; — but 
the   spirit  back  of   the   effort,   has 


spoken  to  me.  This  Santa  Claus 
role — "  he  indicated  his  gaudy  cos- 
tume— "is  new  to  me.  Less  than 
two  hours  ago,  I  would  have  refused 
it  if  I  could  have  decently  done  so — 
but  now,  I'd  like  to  carry  it  through, 
for  your  boy  and  girl.  Not  extrava- 
gantly— not  to  divert  them  from 
their  spiritual  observance,  as  you  call 
it,  of  the  day.  But  a  few  things 
they'd  enjoy,  perhaps  some  that  they 
need,  that  Santa  might  bring  them ; 
I'd  appreciate  your  letting  me  do  it 
— for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  theirs." 

She  hesitated. 

"Besides,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  pleadingly,  "it  would  be 
in  memory  of  another  lovely  per- 
son whose  name  was  Genevieve.  She 
was  all  I  had — and  I  lost  her." 

That  carried  the  point,  as  he  might 
have  known  it  would. 

"If  it's  possible  to  manage,  at  this 
late  hour — "  she  began ;  but  his  joy- 
ous chuckle  interrupted  her. 

"I  know  exactly  how — why,  this 
minute,  I  own  a  whole  store !"  he 
answered,  surprised  at  his  own  sud- 
den lightness  of  heart.  "I'll  get  the 
watchman  to  help — if  he  doesn't  die 
of  amazement  first !" 

IT  was  well  past  midnight  when 
Thayne,  his  mind  full  of  a  thou- 
sand eager  plans,  arrived  at  the  door 
of  his  waiting  house.  Ran  up  the 
steps,  as  he  hadn't  done  in  a  long, 
long  time. 

The  door  flew  open  and  Hawkins, 
breathing  a  loud  sigh  of  relief,  stood 
by  as  The  Boss  entered.  Inside,  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  Hawkins' 
Missis  and  Parks  were  standing, 
their  faces  grave  and  anxious  and  all 
at  once  relaxing  into  their  customary 
expressions  of  respectful  waiting. 

Thayne,  comprehending,  was  re- 
morseful. "Great  guns !  You've  been 
worrying  about  me !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Well,    sir — yes,    sir,"    Hawkins 
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said  guardedly.     "That   is,   sir,   it  decidedly  soiled  and  mussed  Santa 

was  most  unusual,  sir — "  Claus  costume. 

The  Missis    came    forward,    and  "Oh,  yes— you'll  find  the  wig  and 

Parks  followed.  beard  in  my  coat  pocket,  Hawkins. 

"You  see,   sir,  after  Parks  told  They— er— got  in  my  way." 

us »  "Yes  sir.     I'll  look  after  them, 

"I  just  happened  to  drop  in,  sir,"  sir- 
Parks    explained,    "and    mentioned  "Well    —    getting    on    towards 

you'd  given  me  the  evening—"  Christmas      morning,      isn't      it? 

"So  when  it  got  awful  late  and  T1^ne  remarked.  #      ^ 
you  didn't  come  home,  sir,  we  called  *fs'  S1™  Af  •  *. 

him  back  to  talk  over  what  we  might       t1  ,TThen'  ,Merry  Christmas  to  you 

do.  We  were  that  anxious,  sir?"  a11 !  *  f lsh  3™  ™*  *U  h\vfinS  as 

,.T,  _  .         ,. ,  ,       much  fun  as  I  ve  had  tonight;  yes, 

t.-  ]™~^Ty  S°rr^    l  ^ns\dldr}t  sir— I  declare,  it  was  fun.    A  little 

think,     Thayne   said  astonishingly  foU    nQW  and  then— glorious  folly! 

More  astonishingly  still   he  grinned  Never    enjoyed    myself    so    much, 

at  them.      But  you  should  never  be  Goodnight !" 

surprised  at  anything  that  happens  J  «Yes    sir     Goodnight   sir  " 

in  the  season  of  evergreen  and  folly."  -Goodnight,  Mr.  Thayne." 

"Yes,  sir."  Hawkins    lifted    one  Thayne  started  up  the  stairs.    His 

eyebrow  ever  so  slighlty.     "No,  sir  servants  stood  staring  after  him  for 

— not  anything,  sir."  a  iong  moment,   then  they  turned 

He  proceeded  to  relieve  Thayne  and  stared  at  each  other.    The  notes 

of  overcoat  and  hat.  of  an  old  Christmas  carol  drifted 

Simultaneous  gasps  from  all  three  down  to  them.  .  .  The  Boss — was 

servants  greeted  the  disclosure  of  a  whistling,  like  any  schoolboy. 

TREASURE  FROM  THE  EAST 

By  Carlton  Culmsee 

Out  of  the  East  has  rolled 

Wealth  that  is  strange  and  fair — 

The  sunset  of  jewels,  the  rainbow  of  silks,  and  rare 

Perfumes  and  fruits  unknown  to  men  of  old. 

But  the  fairest  and  strangest  of  all 

Was  a  book  with  a  golden  tale 

Of  a  Prince  who  wore  no  sword  or  coat  of  mail, 

Won  no  rich  land,  and  seemed  in  shame  to  fall, 

But  gave  the  world  a  breathing  hope— and  a  Call ! 

This  treasure  from  the  East, 

This  tale  of  stable-birth 

And  the  lad  who  rose  from  it  to  mold  the  earth, 

Is  childhood's  heritage  and  wonder-feast.   . 

Let  not  a  Christmas  board 

Be  lacking  in  this  food, 

In  the  beauty  and  awe  of  the  Manger  and  the  Rood  ; 

Let  every  child  of  the  nation's  plastic  horde 

Grow  hale  with  faith  in  a  glad,  much-giving  Lord. 


What  Did  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
Do  For  Women? 

By  Ruth  May  Fox 

THE  difference  existing  between  from  a  condition  of  arduous  labor, 

the  status  of  women  industrial-  and  servitude  to  a  land  of  liberty 

ly,  socially,  and  economically  and  freedom  of  conscience,  where 

a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  present  the   very   atmosphere   taught   them 

time  has  been,  and  is  being  discussed  that  they  were  individuals.  This  was 

so  frequently  that  the  subject  is  worn  but  the  beginning.     Their  posterity 

almost    thread-bare,    therefore    we  for  generations  to  come  will  receive 

pass  by  that  phase  of  woman's  ad-  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  God 

vancement.  inspired  movement. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Latter-day  \\7HEN  the  Prophet  organized 
Saint  women,  especially,  what  they  the  Relief  Society  on  March 
owe  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  17th,  1842,  there  were  few,  if  any 
for  blessings  and  benefits  that  have  groups  of  women  working  in  a  public 
come  to  them  during  the  last  century,  capacity,  therefore  it  was  a  marvel- 
As  I  contemplate  the  question,  it  ous  innovation  for  women  to  be  given 
looms  so  large  that  I  am  almost  over-  the  responsibility  of  building  up  and 
whelmed  with  amazement,  and  feel  managing  an  Institution  which  was 
to  exclaim— what  has  Joseph  Smith  eventually  to  become  a  system  of 
not  done  for  women?  And  I  wonder  organized  charity  throughout  the 
whether  my  vision  is  clear  enough,  Church,  and  also  a  means  of  edu- 
and  my  understanding  keen  enough  eating  and  broadening  their  field  of 
to  in  anyway  give  an  adequate  an-  activity.  True,  it  was  natural,  as 
swer.  the  Prophet  said,  for  women  to  have 

feelings  of  charity  and  benevolence, 

A    CENTURY  ago  America  of-  and  that  now  they  were  placed  in  a 

fered  great   inducements   in  a  situation   in   which   they  could   act 

material  way  to  any  who  wished  to  according  to  those  sympathies  God 

better  their  condition  but  had  it  not  had  placed  in  their  bosoms.    He  very 

been  for  the  teachings  of  the  Proph-  wisely  told  them  to  not  go  too  fast, 

et  Joseph   Smith,   many  thousands  but  to  proceed  cautiously,  select  their 

would  have  remained    in    the    old  members  with  scrupulous  care,  for 

world.        Through    the    faith    and  "zeal  without  knowledge  was  always 

prayers  of  the  Prophet,  the  gates  dangerous." 

of  Heaven  were  unlocked,  and  a  This  organization  was  to  be  con- 
great  light  illuminated  the  world,  ducted  with  intelligence  and  faith  in 
Through  him  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  God,  thus  adding  divine  power  to 
Christ  was  restored",  and  there  came  their  own  abilities,  judgment,  and 
to  those  who  accepted  it  a  regenera-  initiative.  Nevertheless  the  leaders 
tion,  a  newness  of  life  that  displaced  were  faced  with  grave  responsibility, 
tyranny  with  love.  Without  definite  training  they  must 
This  great  blessing  reacted  upon  pioneer  the  way,  learn  by  experience 
women.     Thousands  were  brought  to  use  powers  and  capabilities  that 
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they  scarcely  knew  they  possessed. 
Thus  their  energies  were  stimulated 
and  there  came  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  righteous  ambition 
to  develop  their  talents  for  the  good 
of  God's  children,  and  their  own  hap- 
piness. Surely  a  mighty  uplift  had 
come  to  women.  In  the  beginning, 
according  to  the  Bible,  the  Lord 
made  woman  to  be  a  helpmeet  to 
her  husband,  which  plainly  shows 
that  man  needed  her  assistance.  And 
the  woman  that  can  help  her  husband 
most  is  the  one  who  in  addition  to 
her  family  duties  will  develop  her 
mind,  and  keep  abreast  with  him  re- 
ligiously and  intellectually  that  she 
may  have  sympathy  for  him  and 
strengthen  him  in  his  work.  The 
husband  of  such  a  woman  "shall  be 
known  in  the  gates,"  which  means 
that  he  shall  be  appointed  to  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor.  Never  at 
any  time  has  the  Lord  branded  his 
daughters  as  being  inferior  to  his 
sons.  But  because  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  might  made  right,  man  sub- 
jugated woman.  The  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  elevated  her,  placed  her 
in  her  rightful  position  by  the  side 
of  man.  Indeed  he  explained  that 
no  man  was  perfect  without  the 
woman,  neither  is  the  woman  perfect 
without  the  man. 

COMMON  consent  is  the  rule  in 
our  Church.  When  the  Church 
was  organized,  women  voted  inde- 
pendently as  did  the  men.  When  the 
Prophet  received  revelations  for  the 
whole  Church,  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members.  Moreover,  the 
women  were  blessed — set  apart  to 
their  various  callings.  Some  were 
given  the  right  to  "expound  the 
scriptures  and  exhort  the  Church." 
Indeed  the  Church  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  man  and  woman  work- 
ing together.  Therefore,  the  whole 
plan  of  salvation  is  for  women,  as 


well  as  men.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  to  who  may  participate  in 
the  Temple  services  because  of  sex. 
The  laying  on  of  the  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  for 
women  to  receive  if  they  are  worthy. 
The  reception  of  this  spirit  is  a  gift 
beyond  price,  verily  a  gift  of  God. 
It  will  lead,  guide,  and  direct  in  every 
emergency  if  humbly  sought  for.  It 
will  explain  and  testify  of  the  truth. 
Women  do  not  receive  the  Priest- 
hood, but  a  woman  is  privileged  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  man  who  does, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  this 
holy  order.  To  receive  a  blessing 
under  the  hands  of  one  holding  the 
holy  Priesthood  to  do  certain  work 
is  no  small  thing.  No  women  outside 
of  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  have 
such  a  privilege. 

TX/'HAT  woman  knew  that  God 
was  a  personal  being  as  also 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  until  that 
knowledge  was  revealed  through 
Joseph  the  Prophet? 

What  woman  knew  anything  about 
pre-existence,  where  she  came  f  romf 
why  she  was  here,  or  where  she  was 
going  after  death  ? 

What  woman  knew  anything 
about  eternal  progression,  that  the 
righteous  knowledge  she  obtained 
here  would  be  the  foundation  of  her 
further  advancement  in  the  next 
sphere  of  action  ? 

What  woman  knew  anything  of 
marriage  for  eternity  or  the  reunion 
of  family  relationships  in  the  here- 
after ? 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  millions 
of  mothers — I  am  not  sure  that 
there  are  not  that  many  now — suf- 
fered untold  agony  because  they  had 
been  taught  that  infants  who  died 
without  baptism  would  goto  an  ever- 
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lasting  hell.  A  short  time  ago  a 
poor  mother,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  hundreds  of  others  in  the  sup- 
posedly impregnable  Fortress  Alca- 
zar, Madrid,  Spain,  was  watching 
her  two  weeks  old  baby  die  with  that 
awful  fear  in  her  heart.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  priest  gained  admission 
to  the  Fortress  for  a  short  time,  and 
in  answer  to  her  pleadings :  "Won't 
you  baptize  my  baby?"  responded  to 
her  request,  which  modified  at  least 
one  agony.  If  the  Prophet  had  done 
no  other  thing  for  women  than  to  ex- 
plode the  fallacy  of  such  a  pernicious 
doctrine,  his  name  should  be  im- 
mortalized. 


'""PODAY  thousands  of  women  hold 
executive  positions  in  the  L.  D. 
S.  Church  and  have  become  real 
helpmates  to  the  Bishops.  Thou- 
sands of  others  visit  the  homes  of 
the  Saints  and  are  veritable  minister- 
ing angels  in  their  several  communi- 
ties. 

That  wonderful  organization,  The 
Singing  Mothers,  which  is  bringing 
joy  and  uplift  to  thousands  of  wom- 
en, is  an  outgrowth  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Prophet. 

Again  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  "What 
has  not  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
through  and  by  the  authority  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  done  for  wom- 
en?" 


IT'S  DAYS  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

By  H.  R.  Merrill 

It's  days  before  Christmas  and  in  our  small  cot 
The  kids  are  all  dreaming  of  what  Kris  has  got ; 
They  hope  he  has  skates,  and  some  trains  and  great  dolls, 
And  even  bright  nothings  and  such  fol-der-ols. 

I  tell  'em  that  Kris  is  a  practical  guy, 
That  worthless  old  gim-cracks  he  never  will  buy ; 
He  may  bring  a  sweater,  some  socks,  or  a  hat, 
Or  mittens  or  Cord'roys  and  such  stuff  as  that. 

But,  gosh,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of  a  tree 
That's  not  rainbowed  up  with  stuff  jest  to  see. 
I  have  it — there's  Mary — as  smart  as  a  whip, 
And  no  one's  seen  skeeters  on  me  any  trip.     . 

By  gum,  we'll  get  busy  and  we'll  do  our  stuff ; 
We've  got  our  two  eyes  and  our  hands — that's  enough. 
I'll  get  my  knife  busy,  my  saw  and  my  plane- 
Why  that  solves  our  problem — I'm  happy  again! 

My  Mary  can  make  jest  the  swankiest  tricks 
That  ever  was  dreamed  of — No  toys  ?  Fiddlesticks  ! 
We'll  cut  and  we'll  fit  and  we'll  paint  and  we'll  draw — 
Such  stuff  as  we'll  have  no  Kris  ever  saw ! 

It's  days  before  Christmas  and  in  our  small  house 
We're  busy,  but  bless  you,  we're  as  still  as  a  mouse. 
And  on  Christmas  morning  some  six  pairs  of  eyes 
Will  pay  us  for  scheming — Oh,  what  a  surprise ! 


Keeping  Up  With  Santa 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacob  sen 


FOUR  year  old  Ronny  eagerly 
confided  to  the  department 
store  Santa  that  he  wanted  a 
screw  driver  and  a  tow  chain  to 
pull  his  little  cars. 

Christmas  morning  he  stood  blink- 
ing in  amazement  at  the  beautiful 
electric  train  and  other  toys  under 
the  Christmas  tree.  Of  course,  he 
was  excited  with  the  generous  array 
of  gifts,  but  something  was  wrong. 
"Santa  made  a  mistake !  He  brought 
me  a  train  instead  of  the  screw  driver 
and  chain."  His  little  voice  trembled 
and  two  big  tears  tumbled  down  his 
rosy  cheeks. 

"Perhaps  he  put  them  in  your 
stocking,"  someone  suggested. 

Sure  enough,  there  they  were  right 
in  the  toe  of  his  stocking,  and  what 
a  thrilled  little  boy  Ronny  was.  Dad- 
dy was  very  disappointed  that  Ronny 
was  not  more  interested  in  the  train, 
but  Ronny  had  not  yearned  for  a 
train  for  thirty  years  as  Daddy  had. 
Ronny  had  wanted  the  five  cent 
chain  and  the  ten  cent  screw  driver 
for  months  and  months,  which  made 
them  mean  much  more  to  the  little 
lad. 

We  parents  are  rather  inclined  to 
interpret  our  children's  desires  and 
enthusiasms  in  relation  to  our  own 
unfulfilled  youthful  yearnings.  In 
this,  we  are  somewhat  selfish.  Our 
selfishness  or  shortsightedness  leads 
us  to  often  make  unwise  purchases. 
If  Ronny  had  longed  for  an  electric 
train  for  several  years  and  had 
reached  an  age  where  he  understood 
the  operation  of  its  several  intricate 
switches,  he  would  have  treasured 
the  gift  until  he  was  grown,  and 
would  have  taken  good  care  of  it. 
Human  nature  seems  to  value  most 


those  things  for  which  we  work  the 
hardest  or  wait  the  longest. 

If  we  buy  little  four-year-olds 
electric  trains  and  such  things,  what 
will  we  give  them  when  they  are 
eight  and  nine,  really  old  enough  to 
want  and  value  the  gift  ? 

TXTE  are  frequently  extravagant 
because  we  spend  so  much 
more  than  we  really  need  to.  In 
this  we  are  making  the  child  selfish 
and  greedy  and  are  storing  up  trou- 
ble for  ourselves  in  the  future.  We 
often  buy  large  expensive  toys  when 
smaller  cheaper  ones  would  please 
the  child  just  as  much  if  not  more. 
Last  Christmas  Nancy  wanted  a  dol- 
ly washer.  Her  fancv  was  an  in- 
expensive washer,  but  mother  saw 
a  beauty  (costing  three  times  as 
much).  It  pleased  the  mother's  eye 
and  appealed  to  her  sense  of  good 
quality.  It  would  last  longer  and 
looked  so  much  more  like  a  real 
electric  washer. 

Christmas  morning  young  Nancy 
was  very  disappointed.  The  ex- 
pensive toy  was  not  what  she  wanted, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ronny.  She  set 
the  washer  back  under  the  Christmas 
tree,  where  it  stayed  for  several  days. 
Yes,  it  will  last  longer  than  the  one 
she  wanted  because  she  seldom  uses 
it. 

/^\F  course  the  pendulum  swings 
the  other  way  when  John  wants 
something  the  parents  can't  really 
afford.  Then  comes  the  task  of  lead- 
ing John  to  want  something  else. 
If  we  are  skillful  in  handling  the  sit- 
uation, John  will  never  suspect  that 
he  has  been  persuaded  to  change  his 
desire. 
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Parents  are  often  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  *  'keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses."  All  of  Nancy's  little 
friends  are  going  to  get  something 
which  we  simply  cannot  afford  for 
her.  Just  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
Shall  we  indulge  the  child's  desire 
to  save  her  heart  break,  or  shall  we 
start  right  there  to  teach  her  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others?  If  she  is  old  enough  to  have 
this  situation  arise,  she  is  old  enough 
to  reason  with  and  learn  wholesome 
self-sacrifice. 

The  far-sighted  parent  under- 
stands which  toys  are  really  adapt- 
able to  the  child's  mental  and  phys- 
ical age.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  guide  the  child's  interest  in  that 
direction.  If  toys  fit  the  child's  ac- 
tivity age  we  have  saved  many  un- 
happy hours  of  petulance,  whining, 
and  discontent. 

DARENTS  are  frequently  lazy  in 
choosing  toys,  because  they  fear 
constructive  toys  and  educational 
games  will  require  some  of  their  time 
to  teach  the  child  how  to  use  them. 
Yet,  in  the  end  they  serve  two  valu- 
able purposes:  they  bring  us  closer 
to  our  children ;  and  they  provide 
tools  for  the  creative  ability  within 
the  child.  Thus  provided  with  some- 
thing he  can  create  or  construct,  a 
child  will  be  content  for  many  happy 
hours. 

A  few  creative  or  constructive 
toys  adaptable  to  different  ages 
might  be  mentioned  here : 

Blocks,  of  course,  appeal  to  almost 
all  ages  from  one  year  on  up.  (Even 
mother  and  dad  enjoy  building  tow- 
ers and  castles  on  the  floor  with  the 
youngsters.)  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  sets  of  blocks  in  every  size, 
shape  and  color.  Recently  we  saw  a 
set  in  semi-hard  rubber,  which  the 
little  year  old  can  chew  and  throw 
to  her  heart's  content  with  no  dam- 


age to  child,  blocks,  or  furniture. 

Crayons  usually  appeal  to  children 
►over  three.  These  with  the  beauti- 
ful coloring  books  available  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  bring  many  peaceful 
hours  to  the  home. 

Modeling  clay  puts  something  pli- 
able into  the  hands  of  the  creative 
child  of  five  and  will  hold  his  inter- 
est for  many  years.  If  he  only  rolls 
balls  they  become  apples,  oranges, 
grapes,  beads,  marbles,  or  any  num- 
ber of  objects  which  his  little  mind 
can  think  of. 

The  mechano  and  other  construc- 
tive sets  including  Lincoln  Logs  and 
other  types  of  building  materials  of- 
fer a  splendid  opportunity  for  keep- 
ing 6  to  15  year  old  minds  and  hands 
occupied.  If  father  is  wise  to  his 
opportunities  he  will  find  many  hours 
of  fine  companionship  with  his  sons 
as  they  work  together  on  these  con- 
struction jobs.  These  will  be  hours 
which  neither  son  nor  father  will 
ever  forget. 

Toy  departments  are  filled  with 
creative  toys  for  every  age,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  There  are 
some  which  can  very  easily  be  dupli- 
cated at  home  for  very  little  expend- 
iture where  family  budgets  are  very 
limited.  We  will  mention  one  for 
example:  the  popular  hammer-nail 
sets.  These  are  splendid  for  the 
four  and  five  year  olds.  The  local 
lumber  yards  have  several  types  of 
building  board  which  will  cost  very 
little  for  a  piece  15  by  18  inches.  Five 
cents  worth  of  nails,  a  small  hammer, 
and  a  twenty-five  cent  box  of  the 
little  colored  pieces  to  be  nailed  on 
(these  are  available  in  most  toy  de- 
partments where  the  hammer-nail 
sets  are  sold)  completes  a  toy  which 
will  please  almost  any  little  child. 

In  the  summer  time,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  sand  pile  for 
providing  material  for  creative  abil- 
ity.   Where  a  warm,  dry  basement  is 
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part  of  the  family  home,  it  is  possible  buying  which  is  very  important,  and 

to  continue  the  sand  pile  throughout  about  which  most  parents  are  sadly 

the  winter,  by  making  a  cement  or  uninformed.     I  refer  to  the  buying 

wooden  sand  box  with  sides  high  of  sets  of  books,  such  as  encyclo- 

enough  to  prevent  the  sand   from  pedias  and  reference  books.    Such  a 

escaping.    In  buying  sand,  we  should  set  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for 

remember  that  there  is  a  great  dif-  the  whole  family  if  our  children  have 

ference  in  sands.     River  or  beach  reached  the  school  age  where  they 

sand  is  clean,  round,  and  free  of  are  ready  to  use  reference  books.    It 

dust,  while  sand  from  mountain  sand  is  a  useful  gift  which  lasts  for  many 

pits  is  usually  dusty  and  scratchy,  years. 

which  makes  it  cling  to  little  feet  Bruce  Barton  says :  "A  good  mod- 

and  hands.  ern  encyclopedia  is  the  cornerstone 

.      #  .of  every  personal  library." 

TN    our    search    for    appropriate  . 

1   Christmas  gifts  we  must  not  for-  Dr;  Frank  Cra"e  }}as  said:     The 

get  books,  because  they  should  be  a  encyclopedia     underlies      supports, 

vital  part  of  the  life  of  every  child,  complements  all  other  books      It  is 

There  are  books  for  all  ages  and  the  one  book  you  cannot  afford  not  to 

interests  at  almost  any  price  we  wish  own-  •  •  -  The  sure-footed  mind  is 

to  Day  not  the  one  that  knows  things ;  it  is 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  liter-  J?  one  that  knows  where  to  find 

ature  has  there  been  such  a  wealth  *"«*:    Jhe  person  with  the  ency- 

of  books  for  all  ages.    As  a  rule,  the  FIoPf dia  ^ablt  d°es  n*  cfryu  m  ^ 

children's  books  of  today  are  beau-  1head  a "  know  edSe'  h*\*        •  ^ 

tifully  illustrated  making  them   so  key  to  the  storehouse ;  he  knows  right 

attractive.    But  we  should  be  careful  where  to  go  and  get  what  he  needs, 

in  our  selection  of  books  for  they  |he  encyclopedia  is  as  necessary  to 

help  to  lay  the  foundation  of  char-  «*  laborer  as  to  the  college  presi- 

acter  in  the  child.    His  love  of  good  de.nlt  ,  A  "?an  s  ^rary  should  grow 

literature  or  distate  for  books  of  any  with  his  life.     His  books  are  like 

kind  can  so  easily  be  influenced  by  the  flesl)  he  Puts  on  '*  and  some  men 

the  type  of  books  we  place  in  his  are  to°  fat>  and  others  are  t0°  lean- 

young  hands.  In  buying  a  set  of  encylcopedias 

Dorothy    Canfield    Fisher    says:  most  parents  are  at  the  mercy  of 

"Be  sure  that  any  child  in  your  care  the  first  salesman  who  approaches 

has  free  access  to  the  fine  old  books,  them.     There  is  much  good  in  all 

from  Peter  Rabbit  to  the  Wonderful  sets,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 

Adventure  of  Nils,  from  Grimms'  and  value  in  them.     If  we  contem- 

Fairy  Tales  to  the  William  Henry  plate  putting  a  fairly  large  sum  of 

Letters,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Toby  money  into  any  purchase,  we  usu- 

Tyler,  Treasure    Island,    Robinson  ally  investigate  the  whole  field,  or 

Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  all  shop  around  a  little,  to  make  sure 

the  rest.    Any  librarian  can  tell  you  that  we  are  getting  the  best  for  our 

their  names."  money.     This  is  seldom  true  when 

Let  us  be  sure  that  each  child  has  we  buy  a  set  of   reference  books, 

at  least  one  good  book  added  to  his  Usually  the  sales  talk  of  the  agent 

personal  library  each  Christmas  and  is  so  convincing  that  we  buy  the  first 

birthday.  set  so  offered  at  our  door  without 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  book  any  investigation. 
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Having  no  standard  by  which  to 
judge,  we  are  at  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  take  the  agent's  word 
for  the  merit  of  his  publication.  But 
no  wise  parent  will  invest  in  any  set 
of  books  without  first  consulting  re- 
liable sources  of  information  as  to 
the  relative  merit  of  different  sets 
of  reference  books.  The  public  li- 
braries usually  have  several  different 
sets  and  most  librarians  will  gladly 
help  you  in  your  comparison.  The 
American  Library  Association  pub- 
lishes a  quarterly  publication  called 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin  which 
is  a  great  help  in  selecting  a  set  of 
encyclopedias.  This  bulletin  is  to 
be  found  in  most  public  libraries. 

The  April,  1930,  issue  of  the  Sub- 
scription Books  Bulletin  tells  how  to 
judge  an  encyclopedia.  The  three 
cardinal  points  which  decide  the 
standing  of  any  encyclopedia  are : 

1.  Authority  of  its  information, 
including, 

Accuracy. 

Completeness. 

Up-to-dateness. 

2.  Extent  to  which  the  work  sends 
the  readers  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, i.  e.,  its  bibliographies. 

3.  Mechanical  arrangement.  This 
should  be  such  that  any  information 
included  can  be  found  by  the  or- 
dinarily careful  reader. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
set  of  books,  take  two  or  three  sub- 
jects about  which  you  are  quite  well 
informed,  and  see  what  the  encyclo- 
pedia says  about  these  subjects.  If 
the  information  is  accurate  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  each  article  has  been 
written  by  real  authority  even  if  the 
articles  are  not  signed.  Usually  such 
articles  are  signed  and  the  author's 
name  alone  vouches  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  buying 
reference  books  that  each  year  new 


material  will  be  added  to  new  edi- 
tions. What  does  the  publisher  offer 
in  helping  you  to  keep  your  set  up 
to  date?  Some  publishing  houses 
provide  a  -loose  leaf  book  like  the 
binding  of  the  set,  and  for  a  very 
small  sum  will  send  the  owners  of 
a  set  the  new  material  contained  in 
the  new  editions.  This  seems  to  be 
an  adequate  method  of  keeping  your 
set  up-to-date. 

There  are  some  sets  of  books 
which  are  graded,  and  agents  point 
out  that  while  your  child  is  three 
and  four  there  is  a  book  which  fits 
his  needs  and  as  he  progresses  there 
are  books  into  which  he  grows.  There 
is  one  disadvantage  in  such  a  set. 
By  the  time  your  child  has  reached 
the  age  where  he  needs  to  use  the 
reference  books  himself  the  set  is 
out-of-date.  There  are  so  many  sin- 
gle books  which  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  younger  children  that  it 
seems  unwise  to  invest  so  much 
money  before  he  is  ready  to  use  the 
books  himself. 

If  you  are  careful  in  your  selec- 
tion, you  can  make  a  fine  contribu- 
tion to  your  children's  mental  de- 
velopment through  buying  a  good 
set  of  reference  books.  It  will  be 
a  Christmas  gift  they  will  enjoy  for 
many  years. 

TN  our  Christmas  giving  to  our 
children,  what  part  of  ourselves 
are  we  really  giving  to  them  ?  There 
is  a  little  song  which  the  children 
of  today  are  singing: 

"What  makes  life  the  sweetest, 
Bestest  and  completest? 
Not  a  big  doll  house,  nor  a  Mickey 

Mouse, 
But  the  right  somebody  to  love." 

It  is  not  the  lavish  expenditure  for 
beautiful  gifts  that  will  endear  us  to 
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our  children.  They  will  forget  in  the  the  evening  story  hour,  or  the  songs 

years  the  sacrifice  we  made  to  buy  we  sing  with  them, 
them  expensive  gifts,  but  time  will  So-This  year  let  us  tuck  a  bit 

r     ,       &  r  ,      ,  .  ,  of  ourselves  deep  down  in  the  toe 

never  erase  the  memory  of  the  sleigh  of  each  stocking)  to  be  used  each  day 

rides,  picnics,  hikes,  the  games  we  0f  the  year  to  endear  us  to  our  chil- 

play  with  them,  our  joyous  smile,  dren. 


♦>- 


«)<*^gS&*x*- 


■<• 


THOUGHTS  OF  MARY  AFTER  SHE  HAD  BEEN  INFORMED 

THAT  SHE  WOULD  BECOME  THE  MOTHER  OF 

JESUS  CHRIST,  SON  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD 

By  Lottie  Hammer  Singley 

Two  tiny  arms  are  reaching  for  mine, 

Two  tiny  lips  to  my  lips  I'll  press, 
Two  tiny  hands  in  my  hair  entwine — ■ 

A  precious  soul  to  cuddle  and  bless 

To  this  cold  earth  comes  my  darling  sweet 

Unspoiled,  unblemished,  devoid  of  sin; 
Here  pain  and  sorrow  he  must  reap 
And  I  shall  be  the  proud  mother  of  him 

Joy  beyond  words  you  have  brought  this  day, 
Angel,  for  bearing  this  glad  news  divine 

To  lighten  his  burdens  along  his  way 

1*11  aid  in  this  God-given  mission  sublime 

I  know  when  a  man,  the  cross  he  must  bear 

To  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  brothers ; 
Let  me  prove  true  to  this  God-given  trust, 
Serenely  devoting  my  life  as  his  mother 


-«e<igJgj$'3iK- 
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By  Alice  R.  Rich 


A  sacred  lovely  calm 

Pervades  the  place, 

And  memories, 

Sweet  as  the  breath 

Of  meadow  flowers, 

Come  to  us 

Through  the  years. 

'Twas  here  that  Lucy, 

Favored  Mother  of  our  race, 

Welcomed  to  her  waiting  arms 

The  infant  seer. 

The  old  hearth  stone, 

'Round  which  the  young  lad  played, 

Rests  now  before 


The  glowing  fire. 

With  love  of  God 

Within  our  hearts, 

We  stand  before  the  humble  shrine, 

And  to  our  souls 

There  comes 

A  reverence  mild, 

Akin  to  that 

Which  came  direct  from  God 

To  Israel's  liberator 

And  Guide : 

"Take  off  thy  shoes, 

For  sacred  is  the  ground 

On  which  you  stand." 


An  Old  Fashioned  Christmas 


By  Zipporah  L.  Stewart 


IT  was  June.  Ebenezer  Brown 
arose  very  early  after  a  sleepless 
night  in  the  old  rock  farm  house 
in  Eden  Valley.  With  a  heavy  step 
he  went  out  through  the  kitchen  and 
onto  the  back  porch.  The  house  dog 
sprang  out  from  the  corner  for  his 
usual  morning  greeting,  only  to  turn 
back  disappointedly  without  a  word 
from  the  man  who  did  not  even  see 
him. 

Out  through  the  yard  gate  past  the 
barn  and  over  the  old  creek  bridge 
and  through  the  cow  pasture  he 
strolled,  to  a  clump  of  wood  at  the 
right  of  a  field  of  corn  that  he,  with 
Jim,  had  planted  just  yesterday. 

Ezenezer  sat  down,  rested  his  head 
on  two  sturdy  work  worn  hands  and 
gazed  over  his  eighty  acres.  Better 
than  fifty  years  ago,  when  just  a 
young  man,  he  had  helped  grub  the 
sage  from  these  fields.  For  forty 
years  he  had  paid  taxes  on  them.  Not 
one  year  had  they  been  delinquent. 
They  were  his  very  own.  He  un- 
derstood and  loved  them.  With  Ann 
by  his  side  he  had  made  a  home  for 
six  boys  and  girls,  five  of  whom 
had  left  to  make  homes  of  their  own 
in  the  neighboring  country  side. 

Today  as  he  reviewed  the  past,  his 
heart  was  bitter.  Somehow  things 
did  not  seem  worth  striving  for.  Jim, 
his  youngest  boy,  whom  he  thought 
he  could  lean  and  depend  upon  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  fields  now 
that  he  and  Ann  were  growing  old, 
had  failed  him. 

This  lad  hated  farm  life;  these 
corn  and  hay  fields,  the  barn  and  cow 
sheds,  yes,  even  the  rock  farm  house  , 
was  old  fashioned  and  ugly  to  him. 
He  wanted  real  life.  A  city  with 
lights,  moving  cars,  modern  homes, 


shows,  laughter,  girls,  who  could 
give  him  all  the  thrills  his  heart 
called  for. 

H^ODAY,  Ebenezer  felt  nearer 
Ann  than  ever  before.  She  was 
the  only  one  who  knew  and  under- 
stood. She  had  been  by  his  side,  al- 
ways. She  had  helped  to  plan  and 
build  the  rock  farm  house.  She  had 
held  the  young  trees  in  the  hole, 
while  he  had  packed  the  dirt  around 
their  roots.  She  had  watered  them 
and  together  they  had  watched  them 
grow  to  stately  beauti  f ul  shade  trees, 
that  almost  covered  the  house  and  out 
buildings  in  the  yard. 

These  and  more  thoughts  went 
through  the  mind  of  Ebenezer 
Brown  as  he  sat  on  the  wood  stump 
near  the  corn  field.  They  had  so 
absorbed  his  mind,  that  he  had  failed 
to  notice  the  sun  rise  with  its  lovely 
colors  and  the  haze  it  spread  over 
the  hills  back  of  him.  A  meadow 
lark  on  a  cedar  post  near  by  pouring 
out  his  morning  song,  was  unheard 
by  this  man  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  wasting  time.  It  was  getting 
late.  The  cows  must  be  milked  in 
time  for  the  milk  man  who  called  at 
seven.  He  arose,  half  startled  as  if 
he  had  experienced  a  stupid  ugly 
dream.  He  walked  hurriedly  toward 
the  house.  As  he  turned  and  went 
over  the  bridge  by  the  barn  he  no- 
ticed Jim  coming  toward  him  with 
his  best  clothes  on.  He  was  walking 
defiantly  as  though  he  meant  busi- 
ness and  was  going  to  put  it  over 
right  now.  They  met  at  the  yard 
gate.  These  two  men  who  were  filled 
with  pent  up,  angry  emotions,  burst 
forth  immediately  into  a  series  of  de- 
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cisive  sharp  angry  words.     Words  him  to  go  to  the  city  to  search  for 

that  cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  each  their  boy  and  bring  him  home  again, 
and  made  jagged  wounds,  that  only 

time  could  erase.  pALL  came.     Crops   were  gath- 
ered.    The  pantry  and  cellar  as 

TN  the  farm  house  Ann  Brown  was  usual  were  filled  to  overflowing  for 

preparing  breakfast.  She  knew  winter.  Far  more  than  was  needed 
that  father  and  Jim  were  always  for  the  table  of  Ann  and  Ebenezer. 
disagreeing  about  the  farm,  and  go-  But  the  children  and  grandchildren 
ing  to  the  city  to  live.  In  her  quiet  were  always  coming  home  for  a  few 
way  she  had  soothed  them  and  days,  and  then  too,  they  must  have 
smoothed  things  over  to  keep  peace,  something  to  take  back  with  them. 
She  felt  that  Jim  was  only  young  and  Thanksgiving  came,  then  Christ- 
father  didn't  understand  boys  any-  mas  anci  tne  holidays  were  passed, 
way.  spring  and  planting  time  had  come 

again.    Ann  had  watched  and  waited 

y^NN  was  startled  when  Jim  came  every  day  for  Jim's  return  or  for 

bounding     through     the     back  a  letter  telling  where  he  was,  but  all 

door  demanding  that  she  pack  the  in  vain.     His  place  was  always  set 

family  suitcase  at  once,  for  he  was  at  the  table  and  at  night  the  door 

going  away.    He  was  tired  of  it  all.  was  never  locked  for  fear  he  might 

He  was  going  where  people  under-  return  and  find  it  so.     Three  years 

stood  him.     Where  he  could  enjoy  passed  and  no  message  had  come, 
life  and  see  things. 

She  was  convinced  now  that  the  JT  was  Christmas  time.  The  snow 
climax  had  come,  that  she  could  do  L  was  p[\e^  high ;  in  piaces  jt  cov_ 
no  more.  In  her  quiet  way,  with  ere(j  the  fences  and  sheds.  Ann 
tears  falling  from  her  pale  cheeks  Brown  had  spent  days  preparing  for 
she  went  to  the  attic  and  found  the  Christmas.  The  children,  and  grand- 
suitcase  that  had  been  unused  for  children  would  all  be  home,  what  a 
many  years.  She  dusted  it  off  and  crowcj  they  made.  Not  only  had 
packed  it  with  freshly  ironed  shirts,  sne  been  preparing  food,  but  for 
underwear  and  socks.  It  wasn't  much  weeks  ancj  months  before  this  she 
for  Jim  to  leave  with,  but  it  carried  had  been  working  on  gifts  for  all 
all  he  owned.  0f  them.    From  scraps  of  old  wool- 

In  the  kitchen  she  found  Jim  pac-  ens  she  had  pieced  two  large  quilts, 

ing  restlessly  back  and  forth.     He  for  the  two  older  ^irls   and   filled 

took  the  suitcase,  gave  his  mother  a  them  with  home  carded  wool.       A 

hurried  kiss  on  the  forehead,  and  number  of  fluffy,  soft,  pillows  had 

rushed  out  the  front  door  and  up  the  been  made  from  the  down  off  her 

lane  to  the  main  highway.  geese  she  had  plucked  during  the 

Ann  dropped  to  her  rocking  chair  summer  months.     These  she  would 

in  the  corner,  convulsed  with  sobs  give  to  her  sons'  wives.     For  the 

that  seemed  to  tear  heart  and  soul  three   older   boys   she   had    knitted 

apart.  woolen  socks.    They  would  give  ex- 

The  days  and  weeks  that  followed  tra  comfort  when  the  boys  were  out 

at  the  Brown  farm  home  were  sad  after  cattle  on  cold  days.     Warm 

ones.     Father  Brown    kept    up    a  mittens,  scarfs  and  caps  were  cro- 

haughty  pride  that  would  not  give  cheted  or  knitted  for  each  of  the 

in  when  Ann  had  tried  to  persuade  grandchildren.    These  were  careful- 
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\y  wrapped  in  bright  colored  papers  and  perhaps   fresh  straw  beds  for 

tied  with  Christinas  cord  and  safely  Christmas  Eve.     As  she  looked  out 

hidden  away  in  a  large  box  in  her  her  window  across    the    fields    of 

bed  room  ready  for  Christmas  morn-  white,  she  noticed  a  small  dark  spot 

ing  when  the  children  would  be  there,  in  the  snow  at  the  head  of  the  lane, 

and    the    annual    Christmas    party  It  seemed  to  be  moving  toward  the 

would  take  place  in  the  old  fashioned  house.    Father  must  have  let  one  of 

living  room.  his  cattle  out.    What  a  job  it  would 

be  getting  it  in  this  cold  night  with 

A  T  last  Christmas  Eve  had  ar-  the  snow  so  deep. 

rived.  Ann  Brown  gave  a  tired  She  watched  more  closely,  the 
sigh  as  she  sat  down  in  her  rocker  dark  object  came  nearer.  She  could 
by  the  little  window  in  the  kitchen,  see  that  it  was  a  man  with  a  suit- 
On  her  range  stove  two  large  plum  case.  She  thought  it  was  some  trav- 
puddings  were  simmering.  In  her  eler  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
pantry,  the  shelves  were  loaded  with  deep  snow  drifts  and  was  coming 
good  things  to  eat — pumpkin  and  here  for  warmth  and  shelter  for  the 
mince  pies,  a  large  platter  of  home  night. 

made  honey  candy.    Best  of  all  two  She  stepped  to  the  stove  and  added 

large  fine  turkeys,  the  pick  of  her  more  coal  to  her  fire  and  pushed  the 

flock,   were   stuffed   ready  for  the  soup  kettle   forward.     Whoever  it 

oven.     She  had  spent  the  afternoon  was  he  must  be  hungry  and  cold, 

at  this  task,  and  felt  quite  relieved  In  a  few  moments  this  stranger 

and  proud  when  she  put  them  on  the  had  entered    the    front    gate    and 

shelf.     A  basket  of  shining  apples  roimded  the  corner  past  the  kitchen 

and  two  huge  logs  were  placed  by  window  and  onto  the  back  porch. 

the  open  fire  place.     Over  the  old  Ann  Brown  opened  the  door>     Im_ 

mantle  shelf  and  on  top  of  the  book  mediately  she  was  enveloped  in  two 

case  she  had  arranged  pine  boughs.  strong  arms>  and  her  f  ace  was  smoth_ 

On  these,  bits  of  white  cotton  were  ered  with  kisses     "Mother"  was  the 

dotted   around   with   shining   tinsel  only  word  spoken.    Words  were  un- 

scattered  over  to  represent  sparkling  necessary.     Both  understood, 

snow.     Streamers  of  red  and  green  jim  noticed  the  extra  place  set  at 

paper  hung  from  the  corners  of  the  the  kitchen  supper  table.    "Were  you 

room,  and  were  draped  in  the  mid-  expecting    someone,    mother?"    he 

die  to  the  cords  of  the  hanging  lamp.  asked.     She  answered,   "Yes,  Jim, 

The  lamp  itself  was  adorned  with  you." 

green  bows  and  tinsel.     The  very  In  a  moment  the  father's  step  was 

atmosphere  of  her  home  breathed  a  heard  0n  the  porch.     A  feeling  of 

true  spirit  of  Christmas.    While  Ann  terror  seemed  to  strike  at  the  heart 

was  happy  and  satisfied  with  her  of  Ann  Brown.    A  flash  of  the  harsh 

Christmas      preparations,      tonight  angry  words  spoken  that  morning  in 

somehow  she   felt   such  a   longing  June,  when  Jim  had  left  home,  went 

for  her  lost  boy.  through  her  mind.     She  knew  how 

stern  and  almost  stubborn  father  had 
JT  was  early  twilight  outside,  and  been  about  the  whole  affair.     Now 
a  bitter  cold  night.     Ann  won-  what  would  he  do?    Could  he  f or- 
dered why  father  was  so  long  with  give  this  wanderer  who  had  come 
his  chores.    She  thought  he  must  be  home  on  Christmas  Eve  ? 
giving  the  cattle  an  extra  feed  of  oats  Jim  seemed  to  experience  the  same 
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feeling  of  terror.  The  old  man 
stepped  into  the  room.  He  stood  for 
a  moment,  almost  as  if  he  were  froz- 
en to  the  spot.  His  eyes  were  round 
and  glassy,  the  lines  of  his  face  were 
hardened  with  the  old  emotion  he 
had  felt  when  the  boy  had  gone  away. 
Jim  saw  this,  but  with  his  heart  and 
very  being  filled  with  forgiveness 
that  only  one  feels  who  has  truly 
repented,  he  sprang  forward  to  em- 
brace his  father.  Instantly  as  if  by 
magic  the  old  man's  heart  was  sof- 
tened. He  gently  caressed  and  wel- 
comed this  wanderer  back  to  their 
fireside  again. 

VX/'HAT  a  glorious  Christmas  Eve 
the  Browns  spent.  The  bit- 
terness of  the  past  was  forgotten 
and  only  happy  plans  for.  the  future 
were  talked  of.  Life  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  worth  while.  They  were 
all  so  happy  with  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  true  forgiveness  and 
repentance. 

Jim's  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears 
when  he  saw  the  pantry  shelves  load- 
ed with  the  Christmas  feast,  and  his 
mother  related  to  him  the  plans  for 
the  morrow. 

Christmas  morning  Jim  was  up 
bright  and  early  making  fires  and 
doing  chores  about  the  place.  Father 
was  made  to  understand  that  his 
place  was  in  doors,  on  cold  morn- 
ings. 

DREAKFAST  was  soon  over,  and 
the  turkeys  were  put  to  cook. 
Father  wanted  dinner  at  noon  or 
soon  after.  He  never  liked  this  idea 
some  city  folks  had  of  serving  it  at 
three  or  four  o'clock,  besides  the 
children  were  all  hungry  at  noon. 

About  ten  o'clock  sleigh  bells  and 
merry  voices  were  heard  outside. 
The  children  had  come  and  what  a 
happy  surprise  it  was,  when  Jim 
came  out  to  greet  them. 


\XT HEN  greetings  were  over,  the 
horses  unhitched  and  taken  to 
the  barn,  wraps  and  overshoes  put 
to  dry,  the  family  gathered  around 
the  open  fire  place  for  the  real 
Christmas  fun.  Mother's  great  box 
of  gifts  was  dragged  out  from  be- 
hind her  bedroom  door.  Her  home 
made  remembrance  for  each,  seemed 
to  be  the  greatest  thrill  of  all.  Every- 
one large  and  small  gave  and  re- 
ceived presents.  Grandfather  pre- 
sented each  child  with  a  large  orange, 
and  what  a  treat  this  was.  Jim  also 
had  his  share  of  last  minute  remem- 
brances. 

Father,  watching  his  big  silver 
watch,  kept  time  for  the  party,  and 
reminded  mother  when  it  was  noon. 

At  twelve-thirty  the  family  was 
all  seated  around  two  long  tables. 
How  interesting  those  two  tables 
were  with  their  variety  of  grand- 
mother's old-fashioned  chairs  around 
them — big  chairs,  little  chairs,  chairs 
that  wore  signs  of  many  coats  of 
paint.  These  had  been  decorated  to 
match  the  woodwork  in  the  kitchen 
from  year  to  year.  There  were  chairs 
with  velvet  backs  adorned  with  cro- 
cheted medallions.  Two  rosewood 
chairs  with  wicker  bottoms,  that 
came  with  the  first  bed  room  set, 
were  brought  out  for  these  special 
occasions.  The  wash  bench  with  a 
quilt  thrown  over  it  finished  the  line- 
up around  the  children's  table. 

Everyone,  old  and  young,  was 
eager  to  begin.  With  Jim  home  it 
was  complete.  Everyone  was  happy. 
Ebenezer  Brown  sat  in  his  old-fash- 
ioned arm  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  as  this  family  sat  with 
heads  bowed  he  offered  a  blessing 
on  the  food. 

A  FTER  dinner  they  all  seemed  a 

bit   stupid — a   Christmas    feast 

that  Ann  Brown  had  prepared  was 
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apt  to  react  that  way  in  spite  of  the 
best  digestive  organs. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  fun  began  again.  A  program 
was  arranged  by  one  of  the  older 
girls  and  everyone  took  a  part.  Fa- 
ther sang  an  old-fashioned  song  and 
step-danced  on  the  hearth  stone  to 
the  delight  of  the  younger  ones.  A 
variety  of  talent  was  displayed.  Old- 
fashioned  songs  and  stories  down  to 
the  later  songs  and  modern  poems 
were  recited  and  sung. 

T  ATER  in  the  afternoon  the  apple 
basket  was  passed  around.  When 
the  fire  bed  was  just  right  Father 
Brown  began  to  pop  the  corn,  what 
a  pile  of  it  he  did  pop.  Part  of  it 
they  flavored  with  yellow  butter  and 
salt  and  the  rest  was  flavored  with 
molasses,  and  molded  into  large  pop- 
corn balls  for  the  younger  ones.  The 
home-made  honey  candy  and  dishes 
)f  pine  nuts  were  passed  around. 
Every  one  seemed  to  have  an  endless 
cavity  inside  to  fill,  for  on  these  days 
there  was  always  room  for  more. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  this  Christ- 
mas party  to  end.  It  was  so  cold 
outside,  and  the  children  they  felt 
must  get  home  before  it  was  too  late. 
Rocks  were  heated  and  put  around 
in  the  sleighs  to  keep  the  little  folks 
warm.  Mother  Brown  had  prepared 
a  few  turkey  sandwiches  for  those 
who  felt  the  need  of  a  little  more 
nourishment. 

V\7'HEN  the  last  sleigh  load  was 
snugly  tucked  in  and  had  driv- 
en away,  the  old  couple  listened  to 
the  tinkle  of  their  sleigh  bells  in  the 


cold  night  air,  until  they  faintly  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

The  rooms  of  the  farm  home  that 
were  so  orderly  in  the  morning,  now 
presented  an  upside-down  appear- 
ance. Bits  of  honey  candy,  nut 
shells,  pop  corn  and  colorful  scraps 
from  the  Christmas  wrappings,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floor.  This  did 
not  seem  to  worry  Ann  Brown  in 
the  least.  Every  one  had  been  so 
happy.  Why  should  she  worry,  if 
a  little  candy  was  stuck  to  her  best 
carpet.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  sponge 
off. 

With  the  help  of  father  and  Jim 
things  were  soon  put  in  their  places, 
and  the  worst  of  the  litter  gathered 
up.  She  would  arrange  things  in 
apple  pie  order  in  the  morning,  after 
she  had  rested. 

Ebenezer,  Ann  and  Jim  were  sit- 
ting in  the  twilight  around  the  last 
dying  embers  of  the  fire  that  had 
burned  so  brightly  during  the  day. 
The  fire,  too,  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
had  done  its  best  to  add  to  the  Christ- 
mas cheer,  and  was  now  about  to 
fade  away  for  the  night.  The  still 
quietness  of  the  old  house  seemed  to 
bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
after  such  a  joyous  day,  when  its 
walls  had  fairly  echoed  with  laughter 
and  shouts  of  merry  children. 

As  these  three  were  about  to  part 
for  the  night,  they  knelt  together. 
The  voice  of  Ebenezer  Brown  was 
heard  in  an  earnest  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  for  his  blessed  home 
and  family,  and  for  Jim,  his  young- 
est boy,  who  had  repented  and  come 
home. 
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TEVE  came  in  from  his  ranch 
^N  to  a  meeting  of  the  rodeo  com- 
mittee. Helen  saw  him  as  he 
was  preparing  to  go  back  and  was 
shocked  at  his  appearance.  He  was 
thin  and  haggard,  his  eyes  dark  and 
brooding. 

"As  I  expected,"  he  told  her,  "the 
calves  were  gone  when  I  had  got 
to  the  ranch  that  day  we'd  seen  Lon. 
You  see,  because  of  previous  experi- 
ences, I  always  keep  a  special  watch 
over  my  unbranded  calves.  That 
day,  I  left  Lon  on  guard.  But  when 
some  of  my  other  men  came  in  from 
riding  they  found  both  the  calves 
and  Lon  missing.  As  usual  the  search 
for  clues  has  been  useless." 

"You  went  to  Lon  when  I  sent 
that  word  about  his  being  at  Mrs. 
Morley's  ?  Couldn't  he  tell  you  what 
had  happened?" 

Steve  shook  his  head. 

"By  the  time  I  got  there,  he  was 
delirious.  I  helped  the  doctor  take 
him  to  the  Lodge.  He  hasn't  known 
anything  since  and  I'm  afraid  he 
won't  pull  through.  God!  Wouldn't 
I  like  to  know  who  gave  him  that 
beastly  gash!  If  we  could  find  that 
out,  we'd  know  a  lot  of  other  things 
too." 

Helen  was  sorry  for  Steve.  Would 
it  help  if  he  knew  that  she  was  a 
sharer,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in 
his  troubles?  But  Uncle  Billy  had 
said  to  wait. 

"Thanks  for  letting  me  ride  your 
horse.  I've  been  wondering  if  you'd 
sell  him  to  me?" 

Steve  gave  her  a  queer  look. 

"We  don't  sell  our  pals.  Maje 
is  more  than  that  to  me.  Maje  and 
Prince  and  Uncle  Billy  and  Molly 


and  Lon  are  all  the  family  I  have." 
He  laughed,  but  Helen  felt  that  he 
was  serious.  "I've  told  Maje  my 
secrets  and  my  dreams  almost  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  He's  getting  too 
old  for  rough  range  riding,  but  I 
couldn't  sell  him — to  anybody.  But 
I  hope  you'll  keep  on  riding  him. 
He  needs  exercise." 

^"\NE  afternoon  a  few  days  later, 
Bernice  Hawley  asked  Helen  to 
ride  to  Bright  Angel  Point  with 
her.  Since  their  meeting  on  the 
trail  the  day  Helen  had  been  to  Tess 
Morley's,  Bernice  had  been  more 
friendly.  Helen  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

When  they  came  opposite  Pete 
Rockwood's  camp,  Bernice  suggest- 
ed that  they  call  on  the  young  flier. 

"Pete's  awfully  nice,"  she  said,  "I 
like  him.  He  treats  me  swell.  If 
I  hadn't  seen  Steve  Heyden  first,  I 
believe  I  could  fall  for  Pete." 

They  found  young  Rockwood 
completely  recovered  from  his  acci- 
dent, and  taking  tourists  over  the 
canyon  regularly  again.  He  was 
glad  to  see  them — especially  Bernice, 
as  Helen  immediately  observed.  He 
was  as  much  enamoured  with  her 
as  she  was  with  young  Heyden ;  and 
she  was  as  indifferent  to  his  advances 
as  Steve  was  to  hers.  What  strange 
tangles  the  web  of  human  emotions 
get  into,  Helen  thought. 

Pete  invited  them  to  have  an  air- 
ride,  but  a  group  of  tourists  came 
as  they  were  about  to  start.  The 
girls  told  him  they  would  come  some 
other  day  and  rode  on  to  Bright 
Angel  Point. 

When  Helen  caught  her  first 
glimpse  of  Grand  Canyon  Lodge, 
rising  as  it  seemed,  out  of  the  im- 
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pregnable  stone  wall  of  the  great  "I'm  not  sure  what  the  kid's  name 

gorge  itself,  she  felt  almost  as  she  is.     I  must  go  now  and  see  him. 

had  done  at  her  first  sight  of  the  But  I'll  be  looking  for  you  again." 

canyon.  "I  wonder  if  it  can  be  Lon?"  Ber- 

Fred  Grosbeck  came  into  the  lobby  nice  said  as  they  started  toward  their 
a  moment  after  their  arrival  and  horses.  I  haven't  seen  him  around 
offered  himself  as  guide.  He  led  for  days,  have  you?" 
them  to  points  where  they  could  ob-  "I  don't  know  him,"  Helen  an- 
tain  the  finest  views.  Helen  was  swered  and  began  asking  questions 
thrilled.  The  immensity  and  the  about  the  history  of  the  lodge, 
grandeur  of  the  great  chasm  was  When  they  were  riding  back  to- 
beyond  human  comprehension.  Fred  ward  the  Park,  Bernice  said  sudden- 
had  them  look  through  telescopes,  ly,  "I  believe  that  doctor  is  in  love 
They  could  see  the  El  Tovar  hotel  with  you.  The  way  he  looked  at  you 
on  the  other  rim  of  the  canyon  four-  and  kept  trying  to  get  you  out  on 
teen  miles  away.  They  even  detected  some  special  little  place  where  only 
the  puffing  smoke  from  an  incoming  two  could  stand  made  me  feel  in  the 
train.  way." 

Helen  knew  Fred  was  watching  "What  an  imagination  you  have," 

her  closely  and  trying  to  make  an  Helen  laughed, 

occasion  to  speak  with  her  alone ;  but  "I  don't  think  it's  imagination.  It's 

she  forestalled  all  his  efforts.  funny   your   husband   didn't   come 

"When  are  you  coming  out  here  with  you.    All  the  fellows  just  nat- 

to    stay    for    awhile  ?"    he    asked,  urally  think  you're  a  widow  and  fall 

"You'd  enjoy  the  changing  moods  for  you." 

of  the  canyon.    It's  never  the  same  "Nonsense."    Then  to  put  a  stop 

two  days — or  two  hours.    At  dawn  to  the  girl's  conjectures  and  to  f ore- 

and  in  the  moonlight  it's  superb."  stall  any  silly  gossip  Helen  added, 

"It  must  be,  and  I  want  to  see  it  "Dr.  Grosbeck  is  my  husband's 
in  all  its  moods.  But  I  don't  think  closest  friend.  He  was  best  man  at 
I  could  stand  to  see  it  continuously,  our  wedding." 
It's — too  overpowering — too  awful.  A  few  miles  from  Bright  Angel 
I  like  better  to  stay  at  the  Park  and  Point  the  girls  saw  a  group  of  work- 
make  little  worshiping  rites  of  my  ing  men. 

visits.     I  should  hate  to  think  that  "They're  making  a  trap,"  Bernice 

it  ever  might  become  commonplace."  explained,  "to  catch  cattle  for  the 

When  they  were  ready  to  leave  she  coming  rodeo.     Let's  go  over  and 

asked,  "How  is  your  patient — the  watch  them." 

Indian  boy?"  As  they  rode  nearer  they  saw  Tess 

"Still  bad.    Tonight  or  tomorrow  Morley  with  her  movie  camera, 

will  see  the  crisis.    If  that  last  serum  "She  just  uses  that  camera  as  an 

doesn't  help  it  will  soon  be  over  for  excuse  to  be  around  the  men,"  Ber- 

him."  nice  whispered.     "I'd  like  to  find 

"Who's  sick?"  Bernice  asked.  out  where  her  husband  is,  or  if  she 

"A  young  Indian  boy,"  Grosbeck  ever  had  one." 

answered  evasively,  and  Helen  in-  Tess     fascinated     Helen.       She 

stantly  guessed  that  Steve  was  trying  wanted  to  know  her,  so  she  rode 

to  keep  the  fact  of  Lon's  condition  around  to  the  side  of  the  trap  where 

from  being  generally  known.  Tess  was  adjusting  her  machine  for 

"Is  it  Lon  Dean?  "I  heard  my  dad  another  reel  of  pictures, 

trying  to  find  out  where  he  is."  "Do  you  mind  if  we  watch  you?" 
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she  asked.  "It  looks  very  interest- 
ing." 

"It's  a  free  country,"  Tess  an- 
swered without  looking  up.  Then 
quite  suddenly  she  turned,  her  eyes 
dark  with  anger. 

"I  understand  you  were  out  to  my 
place  not  long  ago." 

"Yes.  Don't  you  remember  I 
asked  you  if  I  might  come.  I  wanted 
to  see  Molly  Dean. 

"I  hope  you  were  satisfied  and 
got  what  you  were  looking  for.  I 
prefer,  however,  that  people  who 
call  on  my  help,  come  when  I  am 
home." 

"My,  didn't  she  scorch  you !"  Ber- 
nice  said  as  she  and  Helen  turned 
back  to  the  road. 

"I  wonder  why?"  Helen  mused. 

"That's  easy.  You're  as  good 
looking  as  she  is  and  Steve  Heyden 
likes  you."  But  Helen  knew  this 
was  not  the  explanation. 

PREPARATIONS  went  forward 
for  the  rodeo.  The  big  corrals 
across  the  flat  from  the  hotel  became 
practice  arenas.  Shouting  men  and 
bellowing  cattle  made  the  place  echo 
the  old  days  of  the  Bar  V  ranch. 

Contestants  arrived  daily  to  reg- 
ister and  to  put  finishing  touches  to 
their  training.  Girls  came  for  the 
events  open  to  women. 

Helen  caught  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  unlike  anything  she 
had  ever  experienced  before.  She 
longed  to  be  able  to  do  the  things 
these  dark-skinned,  supple  cow-girls 
could  do.  Every  day  she  rode  for 
hours,  and  practiced  running,  jump- 
ing logs,  and  throwing  a  lariat.  She 
grew  to  love  Maje  and  to  under- 
stand the  hurt  she  had  given  Steve 
when  she  had  asked  to  buy  the  horse. 
The  things  she  was  striving  to  do 
should  come  easy  for  she  had  inherit- 
ed potentialities  from  her  father. 
What  she  needed  was  someone  to 
teach  her,  to  show  her  the  technique. 


IT  had  been  several  days  since  she 

had  seen  Steve.  Then  he  came 
to  meet  her  one  afternoon  as  she 
returned  from  practice.  He  looked 
more  tired  and  worn  than  ever.  Wor- 
ry over  the  cattle  mystery  and  anx- 
iety for  Lon  Dean  were  telling  on 
him. 

"I  thought  you  and  Uncle  Billy 
had  been  kidnaped,"  she  greeted 
him. 

"I'd  like  to  be." 

"Where  is  Uncle  Billy?  The  tour- 
ists are  disappointed  that  he  never 
comes  to  tell  his  stories  anymore. 
And  I  feel  like  an  orphan  without 
him.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  you  hadn't  left  Maje  for 
me." 

Steve  leaned  over  and  patted  the 
sorrel's  mane  affectionately. 

"Uncle  Billy's  staying  at  the  ranch. 
He  makes  me  come  in  to  these  meet- 
ings for  the  rodeo,  but  I  can't  get 
up  any  enthusiasm  this  year.  Are 
there  any  new  entrants  the  last  few 
days?" 

"Heaps.  They're  coming  in  fast- 
er and  faster,  and  such  excitement 
and  swearing  and  betting!  I've 
caught  the  spirit  myself.  I  wish  I 
could  rope  as  some  of  the  girls  I 
see  out  here  practicing.  Can  anyone 
but  a  born  bronco-buster  learn  things 
like  that?" 

Steve  studied  her. 

"Sure.  You  surprised  me  the  first 
minute  I  saw  you  on  Maje.  You 
don't  sit  like  an  amateur,  and  you 
didn't  react  like  one  that  day  we 
went  to  the  rim.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  you'd  been  born  to  the  saddle." 

"I  have  been  practicing  by  my- 
self." Her  face  glowed.  "I  can  run 
and  jump  logs.    Let  me  show  you." 

She  touched  Maje's  flanks  and 
dashed  toward  some  fallen  trees. 
With  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  deer 
the  horse  leaped  the  first  log  and 
skimmed  along  the  grassy  ground 
toward  the  second. 
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Steve  sat  on  his  own  horse  watch- 
ing with  surprise  and  admiration. 
Over  the  second  tree  Helen  rode 
on  to  a  third  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond. 

She  had  almost  reached  it,  when 
Maje's  hoof  went  into  a  gopher  hole, 
and  he  plunged  headlong  to  his 
knees.  She  was  hurled  to  the  ground 
a  dozen  feet  away. 

"MY  GOD!"  Steve  cried.  He 
spurred  his  horse  toward  her.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  spot,  Maje  had 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  stood  mo- 
tionless as  though  he  realized  what 
had  happened. 

The  blood  had  drained  from 
Steve's  face.  His  heart  was  racing 
with  a  wild  fear.  He  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  knelt  beside  the  motion- 
less figure.  When  he  lifted  the  limp 
body  in  his  arms,  he  saw  blood  trick- 
ling down  one  cheek. 

Thank  God  her  heart  was  beating. 
But  she  was  like  wax ;  he  could  not 
see  her  breathe.  He  pressed  his 
handkerchief  against  the  wound  on 
her  forehead. 

In  a  few  moments  she  opened  her 
eyes,  bewildered. 

"What  happened?" 

He  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the 
grass,  shoving  his  hat  under  her 
head. 

"Maje  stumbled  into  a  gopher 
hole.  Are  you  hurt  much?  What 
about  your  bones  ?" 

He  helped  her  to  stand.  She 
clung  to  him  as  she  steadied  herself 
on  her  feet. 

"I  made  a  prize  exhibition,  didn't 
I?" 

"You  did  fine.  It  was  that  darned 
hole.    Can  you  walk?" 

She  was  still  shaking-,  so  he  kept 
one  arm  about  her. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  assured  him, 
after  a  few  moments.  "Just  a  little 
scratch  on  my  forehead.  I  hope 
Maje  isn't  hurt." 

The  scar  on  Steve's  cheek  stood 


out  white.  His  hands  were  still 
trembling  when  he  began  to  tighten 
her  saddle  girths. 

"Fellows  learn  how  to  light  when 
they're  thrown.  But  it  looks  as  if 
you  had  an  instinct  how  to  do  it.  A 
bronco  buster  couldn't  have  done 
better." 

"Do  you  think  I  might  learn  to 
really  ride?" 

"Sure.    I'll  teach  you." 

"Oh,  would  you  help  me  ?  Do  you 
have  time  ?" 

"Sure.  I'm  laying  off  most  every- 
thing till  after  the  rodeo.  Do  you 
feel  like  going  now.  You're  still 
pale." 

"And  so  are  you." 

"I  was  darned  scared." 

He  held  her  stirrup  for  her  to 
mount  and  they  rode  on  to  the  hotel. 

HpHE  next  morning  Steve  was 
waiting  with  Maje  and  Prince 
when  Helen  came  from  her  cabin. 

"I  thought  we  might  as  well  begin 
those  lessons  this  morning." 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  time?" 

"Uncle  Billy's  holding  down  the 
ranch  until  after  the  rodeo.  He  told 
me  not  to  show  my  face.  Says  he's 
tired  of  my  grumpiness.  I'll  go  out 
every  night  or  so  to  see  how  things 
are,  of  course,  but  I'll  be  around  here 
about  every  day." 

"How's  Lon?" 

"He's  coming  home  tomorrow.  He 
seems  all  right — physically." 

"I'm  glad.    What  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"Not  a  thing.  He  can't  remember 
what  happened.  Doc  says  his  mem- 
ory may  come  back.  But  sometimes 
after  a  hurt  on  the  head  like  Lon's, 
it's  hopeless.  Do  you  wonder  that 
I'm  grumpy?  This  mystery's  getting 
me  down." 

If  only  she  might  let  him  know 
it  concerned  her  too — -but  not  yet. 
She  had  a  theory  of  her  own.  Of 
course  it  might  be  futile,  but  it 
seemed  plausible  to  her. 
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"I  suppose  we'd  better  come  to 
some  business  understanding,"  Hel- 
en said  as  they  rode  to  the  open  space 
where  she  was  to  practice. 

"About  what?" 

"My  using  Maje,  and  these  les- 
sons you're  going  to  give  me." 

Steve  drew  his  horse  to  a  stop.  His 
face  flushed. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  We 
don't  do  things  that  way  out  here." 

"But  I  must  pay  you.  That's  only 
right,  and  it  means  so  much  to  me 
to  have  a  chance  to  learn." 

"Out  here  in  the  west  we  don't 
count  everything  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Maybe  you  won't  understand  it,  but 
I'll  consider  that  I'm  getting  my  pay 
right  along.  Your  husband  won't 
object  to  your  helping  polish  off  a 
few  corners  from  a  rough  fellow  like 
me,  will  he  ?" 

Helen  hesitated.  Should  she  tell 
him?  No.  It  might  spoil  everything. 

"Come  on,  let's  begin."  Steve 
spoke  brusquely. 

He  was  a  conscientious  teacher. 
He  would  have  her  practice  over  and 
over  the  correct  maneuvers  in  throw- 
ing a  rope  for  different  purposes. 
He  taught  her  how  to  let  her  body 


swing  with  the  movement  of  the 
horse  and  how  to  hold  her  reins  to 
check,  or  spur  him  on. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  training 
began  Helen  became  aware  that 
she  and  Steve  were  the  subjects  of 
gossip  about  the  hotel.  "Everyone's 
talking  about  the  long  hours  you  two 
spend  together  and  were  wondering 
what  your  husband  would  think  if 
he  knew,"  Bernice  told  her.  Helen 
knew,  too,  that  Mrs.  Carter's  tongue 
was  busy  relaying  choice  surmises. 
But  she  wasn't  going  to  worry  about 
such  things. 

Steve  spent  most  of  his  nights  at 
the  ranch,  but  nearly  every  day  he 
was  at  the  Park,  and  Helen  spent 
hours  riding  and  roping  calves. 

Still  the  mystery  of  the  lost  cattle 
remained  unsolved,  and  the  days 
went  by,  with  Lon  Dean  trying  in 
vain  to  remember  how  he  had  come 
to  be  with  a  red-bearded  stranger 
near  Point  Sublime  one  day,  and  had 
arrived  at  Tess  Morley's  place,  in- 
jured and  burning  with  fever  five 
days  later. 

(To  be  continued) 
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By  Mary  Grant  Judd 


Part  II 


T7ROM  a  consideration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  recently  unveiled 
monument  at  Winter  Quarters,  it  is 
fitting,  especially  at  Christmas  tide, 
to  think  upon  the  significance  of  the 
statute  to  the  Angel  Moroni  which 
crowns  Cumorah — hill  sacred  to  an 
ancient  and  modern  people.  Here 
God,  working  in  his  own  mysterious 
way,  brought  forth,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  resurrected  being, 
a  witness  for  Christ  on  this  Ameri- 
can continent. 

But  for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
world  would  not  be  cognizant  that 
the  promise  from  Christ  of  a  future 
visit  to  the  "other  sheep"  had  been 
fulfilled.  As  part  of  our  Christmas 
worship,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
Latter-day  Saints  to  re-read  each 
year  the  beautiful  story  contained  in 
the  book  of  Third  Nephi. 

Here  is  just  a  glimpse  of  that  ever 
impressive  story  as  told  in  the  book 
of  Mormon: 

"And  now  it  came  to  pass 
That  there  was  a  great  multitude 

gathered  together 
Of  the  people  of  Nephi. 

And  behold ! 

They  saw  a  Man  descending  out  of 

Heaven ; 
And  he  was  clothed  in  a  white  robe ; 
And  he  came  down  and  stood  in  the 

midst  of  them; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude 

were  turned  upon  him ; 
For  they  thought  it  was  an  angel. 

And  he  spake  unto  the  people: 
'I  am  Jesus  Christ; 
I  am  the  light  and  the  life  of  the 
world. 


Behold,  I  have  come  into  the  world 

to  bring  redemption ; 
To  save  the  world  from  sin ; 
I  have  laid  down  my  life, 
And  have  taken  it  up  again.' 

Tf  ye  will  come  unto  me, 
Ye  shall  have  eternal  lif  e'." 

TT  is  natural  that  the  Hill  Cumorah, 
as  well  as  the  country-side  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it,  should  have 
a  magnetic  pull  of  interest  for  all 
true  Latter-day  Saints.  Here,  with- 
in a  short  distance,  is  the  quiet  farm 
where  Joseph  Smith  lived  as  a  lad, 
and  close  by,  is  that  secluded  spot, 
where  the  drowsy-sounding  insects 
still  intone  their  rhythmic  chant  and 
where  the  great  trees  still  shelter 
that  most  hallowed  spot  of  ground, 
on  which  the  boy  knelt  to  make  his 
supplication. 

The  story  of  modern  Cumorah  is  a 
gradual  unfoldment.  From  an  al- 
most mythical  hill,  sought  out  by  a 
few  zealous  individuals,  it  has  be- 
come, through  the  importance  attach- 
ing to  the  monument,  a  center  of  in- 
terest, attracting,  in  this  year  alone, 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  peo- 
ple. 

DRESIDENT  BRIGHAM  H. 
ROBERTS,  when  presiding 
over  the  Eastern  States  Mission, 
conceived  the  idea  of  commem- 
orating the  event  by  having  all 
the  missionaries  under  his  direction 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Cumorah  and 
there  hold  their  annual  conference. 
The  occasion  proved  so  inspirational 
that  from  it  came  the  custom  of 
making  the  conference  at  the  hill  a 
yearly  event. 
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It  was  in  1928  that  the  Church  by  chance  that  the  sculptor  chose  for 
Authorities,  largely  through  the  ef-  his  expression  of  art  a  pillar  with  up- 
forts  of  Apostle  George  Albert  ward  leading  lines.  Just  as  the  en- 
Smith,  purchased  the  Hill  Cumorah,  circling  green  hills  in  the  surround- 
as  well  as  the  Smith  Farm  and  the  ing  country-side  seem  to  sweep  up- 
Sacred  Grove.  With  the  permanent  ward  to  this  highest  eminence  and 
occupancy  of  the  farm  by  one  of  our  culminate  in  the  white  shaft  piercing 
own  people,  it  became  increasingly  the  blue,  so  human  aspirations  to- 
easy  for  those  who  desired  to  visit  wards  the  divine  rise  to  their  highest 
these  scenes  so  rich  in  Latter-day  point  when  man,  glimpsing  heaven, 
Saint  history  and  tradition.  gives  heed  to  the  Gospel  plan.    Then 

his  soul  is  flooded  with  light,  even 

A  FTER    the    purchase    by    the  as  the  shaft  shines  forth  out  of  the 

Church  of  this  property,  Presi-  darkness   each  night  attracting  the 

dents  Ivins  and  Roberts  were  giving  beholder  for  miles  around,  as  great 

a  radio  address  in  which  the   fact  search  lights  play  over  the  hill.  And 

of  the  transfer  was  noted.     Torlief  just  as  the  monument,  crowning  the 

S.  Knaphus,  Norwegian  sculptor  and  hill,  becomes  the  focal  point  of  all  the 

convert  to  Mormonism,  was  listen-  surrounding  country,  so  the  message 

ing  in.    With  breath-taking  sudden-  which   it   symbolizes  is  the  pivotal 

ness  there  flashed  into  his  mind  the  point  of  the  religion  known  as  "Mor- 

thought  of  a  monument  to  the  angel  monism".     With  the  belief   in  the 

Moroni  atop  the  hill  Cumorah.  reality   of    modern   revelation^  our 

Then  and  there  the  general  plan  religion  stands  or  falls ;  there  is  no 

of  the  sculpture  took  shape  in  his  middle  ground, 

consciousness.  He  visualized  a  gran-  The  statue  to  the  angel  Moroni 

ite  pillar  supporting  the  figure  of  a  announces  to  the  world  that  God  has 

man  holding  the  sacred  record  in  his  spoken  to  man  in  this  generation  and 

left  hand,  his  right  arm  extending  that  personality  persists  after  death, 

upward  in  an  attitude  of  exhorta-  This  is  the  only  piece  of  sculpture 

tion.     Excitedly  calling  his  twelve  ever  erected  by  an  enlightened  people 

year  old  son,  before  the  impression  to  commemorate  deeds  done  on  this 

escaped  him,  the  artist  had  the  boy  earth  after  the  doer  had  ceased  to  be 

pose  with  arm   outstretched   as  he  mortal  man. 

quickly  sketched  the  figure  which  he  "This,"  says  Elder  Bryant  S. 
had  conceived.  For  a  year  he  worked  Hinckley,  "is  a  most  remarkable 
on  a  small  model,  getting  the  pro-  thing.  And  the  fact  that  gives  em- 
portions  correct,  before  he  raked  up  phasis  to  it,  is  the  character  of  the 
courage  to  place  his  idea  before  the  people  who  did  it.  The  Latter-day 
first  presidency.  When  he  did,  his  Saints  are  not  a  highly  emotional 
plan  was  accepted,  President  Anth-  people,  on  the  contrary  they  are  a 
ony  W.  Ivins  being  particularly  en-  matter-of-fact,  practical,  thorough- 
thusiastic,  and  he  was  given  a  com-  going  people.  To  know  that  they 
mission  to  go  ahead.  After  several  have  implicit  faith  in  all  that  the 
years  of  painstaking  effort,  the  work  monument  commemorates  is  a  mar- 
was  completed.  velous  testimony  in  a  day  of  unbelief 

Connoting,  as  the  monument  does,  and  skepticism." 

the  message  of  Mormonism,  which  Thus  it  was  right  and  proper  that 

if  heeded  will  draw  men's  thoughts  the  commission  to  execute  this  work 

towards  heaven  and  God,  it  was  not  of  art  should  be  given  to  a  convert 
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to  our  faith — one  who  had  accepted 
the  testimony  of  Moroni  himself  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  wherein  he  says  that  if 
those  reading  the  book  in  the  future 
would  do  so  prayerfully,  asking  for  a 
witness  of  the  truth  of  the  work,  they 
would  receive  it. 

This  Torlief  Knaphus  had  done 
years  before  in  his  native  Norway, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  baptized  in  a  river  thick  with 
ice  in  Oslo,  the  capitol  of  Norway, 
where  he  had  gone  on  his  own  re- 
sources to  further  his  study  of  sculp- 
ture and  where  the  gospel  found  him. 
It  was  far  from  easy  for  young 
Knaphus  to  link  his  fortunes  with 
the  misunderstood  people  whom  he 
joined.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
his  family  to  embrace  the  gospel  at 
that  time.  He  knew  how  disappoint- 
ed his  parents  would  be  to  have  their 
hopes  in  his  artistic  future  shattered. 
But  he  felt  such  an  urge  to  come  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  he  gave 
up  a  free  scholarship  to  study  in 
Rome  and  came  to  Utah.  He  says 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  always 
been  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to 
him  and  that  he  has  read  and  re-read 
it  many  times.  In  speaking  of  the 
monument  he  says: 

"I  trust  that  my  inperfections  in 
not  more  gloriously  arranging  this 
wonderful  subject  shall  not  be  an 


offence  but  that,  of  the  millions  who 
see  it,  many  thousands  will  be  deeply 
impressed  by  it  and  many  will  be  led 
to  investigate  the  Gospel  through  its 
erection." 

HpHOSE  who  attended  the  services 
incident  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  in  July  of  last  year  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

Impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
declaring  the  message  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  from  this  significant  spot, 
President  Don  B.  Colton  of  the 
Eastern  states  mission  arranged  to 
have  a  suitable  pageant  written.  At 
the  regular  conference  in  July  of 
this  year,  a  dignified  portrayal  titled, 
"Truth  from  the  Earth"  was  given. 
So  successful  was  the  effort  that  it  is 
now  planned  to  repeat  it  each  year. 
It  will  be  given  out-of-doors  so  that 
great  crowds  can  be  accommodated 
with  very  little  effort.  Remember- 
ing the  marked  success  of  the  centen- 
nial pageant  in  the  Salt  Lake  taber- 
nacle it  may  not  be  too  much  to  anti- 
cipate that  this  event  at  Cumorah 
may  become  nationally  known  and 
that,  perhaps  in  the  life-time  of 
some  of  this  generation  the  words 
of  Moroni  himself  shall  be  fulfilled 
wherein  he  said : 

"And  now  I  speak  unto  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth." 
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Happenings 

By  Annie  Wells  Cannon 


"T\ECEMBER— Never  more  than 
at  Christmas  time  are  we  grate- 
ful to  the  Lord  for  the  blessing  of 
little  children. 

'TVHE  printer's  art  is  at  its  finest 
touch  in  producing  beautiful 
books  for  children  at  this  season. 
The  new  books  with  their  bright 
colors  and  quaint  stories  will  delight 
the  little  folks,  but  the  old  time 
favorites  from  Mother  Goose  to  Gul- 
liver's Travels  are  appearing  in  won- 
derful new  dresses,  with  fanciful 
designs  and  glorious  colors,  like  a 
maple  tree  painted  by  Jack  Frost. 

QORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER 
has  chosen  another  role  in  which 
she  attains  her  usual  success.  As 
author  of  a  new  book,  "Excuse  It, 
Please!"  she  amuses  and  entertains 
equally  well  as  she  did  as  an  un- 
rivalled monologuist. 

MISS  SALLY  SALMINEN,  a 
New  York  house  maid,  recently 
won  a  $25,000  prize  for  a  novel 
written  after  hours  and  sometimes 
on  the  back  stairs.  Her  own  story 
of  struggle  and  determination  to  ac- 
complish this  is  as  interesting  as  her 
book. 

pANNIE  HURSTS'  new  novel, 
"Sister  Act,"  has  already  been 
purchased  by  Warner  Brothers  for 
the  screen. 

jyfME.  FLAGSTAD,  Norwegian 
soprano,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  in  the  role  of 
Senta  in  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" at  the  Metropolitan  this  win- 
ter. 


jT)ORIS  LESLIE  has  just  had 
published  a  remarkable  novel, 
"Fair  Company."  The  book  is  a 
narrative  so  true  in  its  historical 
incidents  and  descriptive  tapestry 
that  the  reader  can  scarcely  draw 
the  line  between  the  real  and  the 
imaginative  part  of  the  book.  It 
covers  the  long  period  from  1796 
through  the  Napoleon  and  Victorian 
eras  down  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
World  War.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  women  of  these  pe- 
riods and  the  reviewers  give  the  book 
much  praise. 

JEWELS  which  formerly  were  re- 
served mostly  for  evening  wear 
are  worn  this  winter  on  tweed  suits 
for  street  and  office  and  are  even 
seen  sparkling  on  hats. 

jyf  RS.  BURTON  W.  MUSSER, 
of  Utah,  woman  appointee  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Inter-American  conference  at  Bue- 
nos Aires,  Argentina,  is  a  fine  lin- 
guist and  ardent  social  worker.  The 
conference  convenes  in  December. 

lyfRS.  ANNIE  SULLIVAN  MA- 
CY,  teacher  and  companion  to 
Helen  Keller — "The  world's  most 
remarkable  woman" — died  last  Oc- 
tober. Was  not  this  patient,  intelli- 
gent, skillful  woman  equally  remark- 
able? 

TV/fRS.  ELIZA  SLADE  BEN- 
11  NION,  who  died  late  in  Oc- 
tober, was  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Primary  for 
over  30  years.  She  was  a  devoted 
mother  and  a  loyal  friend. 
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The  Magic  of  Christmas 

By  Claire  Stewart  Boyer 

NLESS  we  become  as  a  little  tie  dreams  can  be  carried  out  with- 

child    we    cannot    enter    the  out  a  budget  he  will  indeed  create 

heaven  of  Christmas.  the  magic  of  Christmas. 

In  the  hearts  of  women  today  has 

crept  a  fear  that  Christmas,   over  A/T AGIC  and  money  are  seldom 

commercialized,  is  losing  its  glory.  found  on  the  same  shelf,  any- 

There  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  circum-  more  than  fairy  tales  and  economics 

scribed  by  a  bank  account,  and  that  are  found  in  the  same  book.     Both 

emphasis    on    toys,    plastered    with  are  a  part  of  life  but  the  longer  we 

prices,  has  increased  worry  and  de-  can  keep  them  separate  the  happier 

creased  joy.    With  the  approach  of  we  will  be.     Now  if  a  child  could 

the  holidays  there  is  often  a  sigh,  choose  he   would   always   take  the 

brows  are   furrowed,  and  remarks  fairy  stories,  that  is  if  his  tastes  have 

are  made  that  seem  to  detract  from  not  been  marred  by  careless  or  rigid 

Christmas.    But  the  glory  of  Christ-  supervision.' 

mas  can  never  fade.    Song  and  story  And  yet  he  is  not  such  a  spend- 

will  keep  it  the  Day  of  Days,  and  thrift.     Ask  a  child  to  write  down 

the  heart  of  the  world  will  be  re-  the  gifts  he  would  like  to  make,  then 

newed  by  its  love  and  peace  forever,  stipulate  an  allowance    to    let    the 

But  there  is  another    virtue    of  money  determine  his  choices.     See 

Christmas  that  is  in  grave  danger —  how  his  eyes  lose  their  luster  and 

its  magic  is  waning.     To  the  magic  his    mind    becomes    uncomfortable, 

of  the  season  then  we  can  turn  our  Freedom  is  a  child's  most  coveted 

thought,  and  the  secret  of  this  magic  possession.    If  he  can  retain  some  of 

is  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  it  all  through  his  life  he  will  never 

Why  is  it  we  yield  our  own  de-  lose  the  magic  of  Christmas, 
sires  and  turn  so  completely  from  But  I  can  hear  you  say,  "This 
them  to  make  Christmas  real  ?  It  is  is  so  impracticable,  even  if  we  let 
partly  because  of  the  Christ  to  be  children  have  their  way  we  grown- 
sure,  but  also  partly  because  the  ups  can't."  I  wonder  if  you  are 
heart  of  a  child  is  so  adequate.  He  right.  I  once  knew  a  family  that 
is  able  to  sense  and  to  give  the  in-  allotted  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  for 
tangibles  to  the  day.  He  feels  the  each  gift  from  each  member  of  the 
love  behind  the  gift,  he  evaluates  not  family  to  each  member.  Well,  the 
in  dollars  but  in  thoughtfulness.  He  choice  of  gifts  is  always  limited  with 
lifts  us  to  a  high  plane  of  spirituality  monetary  limitation,  so  there  was 
by  his  emotional  radiation.  Impul-  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  day. 
sively  he  will  say,  "I'd  like  to  give  It  became  routine,  then  a  worry,  then 
Jimmy  a  present  this  year,  he  seems  an  obligation,  and  finally  they  did 
so  kind  of  lonely,"  or  "Wouldn't  it  away  with  it  entirely  except  "just 
be  fun  to  surprise  Mrs.  Adams?  for  the  children."  People  whose 
She'd  never  think  I'd  remember  love  is  limited  just  to  children  have 
her,"  or  "I've  been  thinking  for  a  lost  their  freedom  and  with  it  their 
long  time  about  what  would  make  magic.  They  justify  their  stereo- 
Aunt  Abbie  happiest,"  and  if  his  lit-  typed  interest  in  Christmas  by  this 
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stereotyped  phrase.  They  have  ceased  satisfying  gifts;  and  when  we  take 
letting  their  love  flow  in  all  directions  time  for  handwork  we  overflow  with 
and  merely  satisfy  their  sense  of  the  joy  of  creation.  The  hands  can 
duty.    They  have  become  onlookers  eloquently  bespeak  the  heart.  A  man 
to  Christmas,  not  participants.  once  purchased  an  old  walnut  bed- 
There  was  another  family  and  the  stead.     From  it  he  made  footstools 
mother  would  say,  "Now  when  any-  for  all  the  grey  haired    ladies    he 
one  of  you  gets  an  inspiration  about  knew.    It  was  his  one  happy  Christ- 
a  gift  for  anyone  else  you  whisper  mas.     And  there  is  always  candy 
it  to  me  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  and  cake  which  mothers  nowdays  are 
do  about  it.    So  there  were  whisper-  inclined  to  underestimate.        They 
ings  and  secret  glances,  and  one  year  need  not  apologize  for  such  gifts ;  in 
Clarabell  would  be  the  one  to  be  this  store-made  world,  hand  made 
lifted  to  the  skies  by  the  Great  Sur-  presents  are  most  precious, 
prise.     Certainly  it  would  be  more  And  finally  there  is  the  supreme 
pretentious  than  any  one  else's  gift,  gjft  that  every  child  gives  as  his 
but  what  did  that  matter?    All  re-  own  rare  perfume.    Many  a  person's 
joiced  in  the  exclamation  and  tears  Christmas  has  been  made  sublime  by 
of  the  elated  one.     There  was  no  the  words  of  a  child,  by  this  burst  of 
feeling  of    I  didn  t  get  as  much  as  sun  f rom  a  cloud-f ree  heart.     And 
Clarabell."  Their  thoughts  had  been  no  one  is  bankrupt  of  words.  In  this 
directed  toward  giving,  not  getting.  reaim   at  jeast   we  are   free   from 
There  was  a  need  or  a  desire  here  budgets.     We  can  send  a  message 
and  it  was  answered.     The  truly-  0f  love  in  words,  which  are  indeed 
Christmas  heart  finds  the  appropn-  iove>s    dearest    messengers.       The 
ate  expression  of  love.  Christmas  card  was  the  answer  to 

But  it  need  not  be  a  costly  gift.  this  desire.    But  it  has  changed. 

Magic  came  into  a  home  one  night  it  has  become  more  personal,  and 

with  another  kind  of  gift— a  Christ-  it  becomes  most  personal  of  all  when 

mas  story  typed  on  colored  paper  ft  is  the  very  words  of  the  sender  in 

tied  with  ribbons  carrying  the  mes-  his  own  beloved  handwriting.    Just 

sage  of  joy.     The  story  became  a  a  thought  riding  out  on  a  wave  of 

part  of  Christmas  night  before  the  iove  like  a  ship  on  the  tide  but  a 

Yuletide  fire.     It  was  about  Jesus  ship  with  a  harbor  and  an  anchor, 

on  His  seventh  birthday.    The  eyes  It   is  the  anchor  to   the  magic   of 

of  the  children  were  big  with  won-  Christmas. 

der,  the  hearts  of  the  parents  were  Magic  has  as  many  modes  of  ex- 

stirred.     It  was  a  Christmas  that  pression  as  people  have  varieties  of 

will  never  be  erased.     Surely  Con-  thought  and  feeling.    For  these  two 

ningsby  Dawson  gave  the  world  a  are  the  creative  forces  in  Christmas 

memorable  gift  when  he  wrote  the  giving  and  Christmas  living.     Let 

story,  "The  Seventh  Christmas."  this  year  hold  its  glory  and  its  magic 

as  well,  and  let  it  be  your  own  kind 

J^  SPECIAL  delight  of  the  child's  Gf  magic.     If  you  need  help,  go  to 

heart  is  to  make  something  for  the  heart  of  a  child.    For  unless  we 

someone.     Here   again  we  can  be  become  as  a  little  child  we  cannot 

more  thoughtful.     The  needle  and  enter  the  heaven  of  Christmas, 

the  saw  used  to   furnish  the  most  {Concluded  on  page  776) 


Notes  from  the  Field 

By  Julia  A.  F.  Lund — General  Secretary 


Czechoslovak  Mission 

HpHE  picture  below  is  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Mission  Relief  Society. 
This  picture  was  taken  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  its  organization.  It 
is  the  first  Relief  Society  to  be  or- 
ganized in  Czechoslovakia,  and  also 
the  first  among  the  Slovak  people. 
This  very  fine  accomplishment  was 
made  by  Sister  Martha  Gaeth,  while 
President  of  the  Relief  Societies  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Mission.  The  or- 
ganization now  has  as  its  President, 
Sister  Joza  Komarkooa,  who  was  a 
great  help  to  Sister  Gaeth  in  Prague. 
She  is  a  local  sister  and  will  conduct 
the  work  under  Sister  Martha  S. 
Toronto,  the  new  mission  Relief 
Society  President.  The  sisters  in 
this  group  are  thoroughly  organized, 
and  carry  through  the  educational 
programs  and  the  social  activities  for 
which  they  have  ample  opportunity 
in  the  Relief  Society  work. 


German- Austrian  Mission 
\\TORD  comes  from  Sister  Eliza- 
beth H.  Welker,  in  charge  of 
the  German-Austrian  Mission  Re- 
lief Society,  that  very  splendid  work 
in  this  progressive  Mission  is  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of 
the  Relief  Society.  Sister  Welker 
has  had  very  fine  cooperation  in  her 
educational  program,  particularly  in 
her  welfare  work.  An  excellent  mes- 
sage she  sent  out  to  the  branch  or- 
ganizations of  her  mission,  was  full 
of  helpful  suggestions  covering  all 
phases  of  Relief  Society  work.  No 
finer  type  of  educational  program 
can  be  put  into  effect  than  is  made 
possible  through  these  fine  efforts  of 
our  sisters. 

New  York  Stake 

pROM  one  of  our  new  and  rather 
distant  Stakes  comes    this    de- 
lightful information  from  Montclair, 
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N.  J.,  from  Sister    Leone    Amott  "Just  any  kind  of  story,  Mother?" 

Rose:  "We  are  having  such  success  "No,  dear.     A  parable  is  a  very 

with  our  canning  project  that  I  want  special  kind  of  story,  with  a  very 

you  to  know  about  it.    Then,  every  special  meaning,  a  lesson  to  learn." 

time  you  hear  a  grumble  from  some  "Do  you  mean  a  story  like  'The 

one,  you  can  think  of  us,  and  smile.  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  ?'     That  has 

"The  women  here  are  cheerful,  a  lesson  to  it." 

hard  working,  Holland  and  Ameri-  "No.  That  is  a  Fable  and  the  ani- 

can  converts,  with  a  few  of  us  from  mals  in  it  talk  things  over.  That  isn't 

Utah.    Many  of  them  had  never  be-  natural,  and  parables  always  follow 

fore  canned  anything — not  even  a  the  natural  order  of  things.     The 

bottle   of   jam.     We   have  already  lesson  in  a  parable  is  a  spiritual  one, 

filled  over   four  hundred  tin  cans,  too." 

and  we  have  hardly  begun  peaches  "We  couldn't  call  a  Myth  a  para- 
and  tomatoes.  We  sliced  our  string  ble,  either,  then,  could  we?  Because 
beans,  and  they  are  perfectly  ele-  a  myth  makes  such  things  as  Hon- 
gant.  Most  of  the  corn  is  whole  esty  and  Victory  have  beautiful 
kernel  style,  and,  confidentially,  it's  bodies  and  Greed  and  Laziness  have 
plenty  of  work  putting  up  corn,  but  ugly  bodies  when  they  really  aren't 
my  goodness,  it  tastes  good !  We  Persons  at  all." 
also  have  a  big  trunk  full  of  clothing  "That's  right,  dear.  And  a  parable 
— mended,  folded,  listed  as  to  size,  isn't  quite  like  a  Proverb  because  it 
etc.,  and  de-mothed.  With  such  co-  tells  a  whole  story  and  lets  the  listen- 
operation  as  all  my  officers  are  giving  er  figure  out  how  it  would  apply  to 
me,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  enthusi-  him.  And  it  isn't  an  Allegory  be- 
astic."  cause  an  allegory  isn't  natural  and 

a  parable  is  always  natural.    It  is  an 

Boise  Stake  Earthly    Story    with    a    Heavenly 

pROM  many  parts  of  our  organi-  Meaning:' 

zation   we  have  had   the  most  "Nobody  ever  tells  parables  today, 

amazing  reports  of  the   Scripture-  though,  do  they,  Mother  ?  Jesus  was 

reading  Project.     Literally  our  sis-  the  only  one  who  ever  told  parables, 

ters  have  gone  "back  to  the  Scrip-  wasn't  He?" 

tures."    We  also  have  very  gratify-  "Mercy  no,   dear.     Many  times 

ing    reaction    from    the    Teachers'  Mothers  and  Fathers  who  are  wise, 

Topic ;  it  correlates  so  well  with  the  tell  parables  to  their  loved  ones.    It 

Project.     From  Boise  Stake  comes  is  a  sweet  way  of  letting  the  loved 

this  very  delightful  report  of   the  one  figure  out  a  way  to  make  himself 

manner  in  which  the  Teachers'  Topic  better.     Teachers  know  that  is   a 

and   the   Scripture-reading   Project  very  good  way  to  teach,  but  it  takes 

can  be  worked  out  together.  Mimeo-  time  and  patience.     Jesus  was  the 

graphed  copies  of  the  explanation  best  Teacher  of  all  and  He  loved 

of  the  parable  and  the  Visiting  Blank  to  teach  by  parable.    He  knew  others 

are  left  at  each  home.     From  the  would  listen  to  Him  if  he  talked  of 

plan  submitted  by  Sister  Mabel  S.  sheep  and  grain,  ships    and    other 

Nokes,  President  of  the  Boise  Stake  things  they  knew  about,    and    He 

Relief  Society,  we  quote  the  follow-  knew   they    would    remember    His 

ing :  stories.    He  loved  tact  and  kindness, 

"Mother,  what  is  a  Parable?"  too.    Jesus  loved  parables." 

"A  parable,  dear,  is  a  story."  "Oh,  Mother,  so  do  I !" 
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"Would  you  like  to  read  to  me  one  A  preview  of  the  coming  year's  work 

of  my  favorite  parables  ?  It  is  found  in  the  Literary  Department  was  had. 

in  Luke  15,  verses  1  to  7.     See  if  Instructions  were  given  in  reference 

you  remember  the  name  of  it."  to  the  Magazine  Drive,  and  many 

"Let  me  see,  Luke  15.  Oh,  yes,  of  the  Agents  had  unique  sugges- 
here  it  is.  1  to  7.  Oh,  Mother.  tions  for  soliciting  Magazine  sub- 
That  is  about  the  Lost  Sheep.  I  scriptions.  In  the  afternoon  session 
know  about  that  one."  a  pageant  was  given  demonstrating 

"Yes,  dear.     The  Parable  of  the  the  use  of  the  Teachers'  Topic  and 

Lost  Sheep.  also  the  value  of  the  ten  minutes' 

w     .  singing  practice.    The  handwork  of 

"£»""• ^"""""^""".""""""v  the  different  Wards  was  displayed. 

Boise  Stake  Relief  Society  r™      ^T     «  ,      L     v    J , 

tt-  ...       t      i.  Ihe  Ward  acting  as  hostesses  for 

Visiting  leachers   ,«  •  j     j  i-  •        1       i 

&  the  occasion  served  a  delicious  lunch- 
eon.   All  parts  of  the  program  were 

"A"\\'"\"". V presented  by  Ward  members,  and 

Called  at  your  home f,  •    i  u  r       •  i    j 

J  /rv,  s  the  musical  numbers  were  furnished 

t>  ,.  r   c     .  .      ,,     ..    ^    a        i.  i  j  by  the  Singing  Mothers.    The  spirit 
Relief   Society  Meetings    are    held        J  t     A        •,  j    -it       At  n 

J  &  of  love,  unity,  goodwill  and  fellow- 

r      y   7 ——----  g^-     was  greatly  increased  by  this 

from to o  clock.  _  v . •         f      .UJ         £     .u      i,,    A 

meeting     together     of     the     Ward 

As  this  demonstration  is  so  fine  grouP.s. 

we  feel  that  other  mothers  might  like  r     ,       <-,    , 

to  try  it,  so  we  are  therefore  giving  Lurlew  ^take 

it  wider  publicity  through  our  Maga-  ()N  SePtember  5'  1936'  Sister  Re" 
zine.  becca  N.  Cutler,  President  of 

the  Curlew  Stake  Relief  Society,  was 

Bear  Lake  S  take  honored  by  an  entertainment  held  in 

A    VERY  fine  report  has  reached  the  Ward  Recreation    Hall.     Her 

the  office,  of  the  work  accom-  Stake  Board  acted  as  hostesses,  and 

plished  through  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  the  M.  I.  A.,  and  Primary  Presi- 

and  especially  the  educational  con-  dencies,  as  well  as  the  Priesthood 

vention  held  during  the  month  of  Presidency,  were    the    guests,  and 

September,  at  which  the  Stake  Board  joined  in  extending  to  Sister  Cutler 

members  and   a  large  number    of  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 

Ward   officers   were  in   attendance,  her  birthday  anniversary. 


A  THOUGHT 

{Continued  from  page  773) 

A  thought  is  such  a  simple  gift,  The  joy  eternal  and  the  light, 

Its  price  is  just  an  eager  thrift  O  pause  and  send  a  thought  tonight ! 

Of  mind,  a  yearning  of  the  heart  Christ  had  nQ  wealth  tQ  give  away> 

To  share,  its  beauty  to  impart.  And  yet  the  world  is  rich  today 

Because  His  wisdom  had  divined 
A  thought  is  such  a  precious  thing      The  grace  of  thought  to  save  man- 
No  gift  of  gold  could  ever  bring  kind. 
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Literary  Department 

TN  January  we  begin  our  lessons 
on  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  suggest 
you  be  on  the  lookout  for  pictures 
and  material  to  enrich  them.  Dis- 
cuss with  your  children,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  already  know  much 
about  him.  This  will  prove  delight- 
ful and  beneficial.  Make  a  Lincoln 
scrapbook  including  in  it  pictures, 
prose  and  poetry.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  poems  written  about 
Lincoln  is  Edwin  Markham's  "Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  People."  It 
would  make  a  most  interesting  study 
to  contrast  the  poem's  description 
of  Lincoln  with  the  prose  of  Carl 
Sandberg's  "Lincoln."  Almost  each 
thought  in  the  poem  could  be  en- 
larged from  splendid  incidents, 
stories  and  bits  of  philosophy  from 
the  Sandberg  book. 

Work  and  Business  Department 
HPHAT  this  department  is  most 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
Relief  Society,  and  a  fundamental 
part  of  our  work,  has  long  since 
been  proven.  It  was  established  in 
the  very  beginning,  not  only  as  a 
way  to  care  for  the  needy,  but  to 
raise  funds  for  maintenance,  and  to 
bring  together  the  women  of  the 
Church  in  a  friendly,  social  relation- 
ship. 

It  would   seem  there  was  never 


greater  need  for  these  objectives 
than  the  present.  There  certainly 
was  never  greater  demand  for  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  bedding  and  other 
supplies  for  those  in  need,  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  note  the  loyal, 
untiring  support  the  Relief  Society 
sisters  are  giving  the  Church  relief 
project  as  well  as  caring  for  all  emer- 
gencies and  immediate  demands. 

The  sale  of  beautiful  handwork, 
quilts,  etc.,  and  the  giving  of  parties, 
bazaars  and  entertainments,  both  en- 
liven the  Winter  months  and  pro- 
vide means  to  carry  on.  All  these 
things  are  a  fine  stimulant  towards 
making  our  meetings  pleasurable  and 
profitable.  Then  the  interest  in  the 
Gift  Card  Contest,  together  with  the 
new  outlines  on  Ornamental  and 
Beautiful  Things  for  Christmas, 
Color  in  the  Home,  Remodeling,  Re- 
pairing and  Refurnishing  have 
awakened  a  keener  delight  in  our 
book,  Handicrafts  for  Every  Wom- 
an. 

The  third  objective  is  surely  not 
the  least  important — that  of  the  so- 
cial, friendly  relationship.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  present  trend  of  so- 
ciety towards  worldly  pleasures  may 
separate  our  interests  in  community 
life,  and  take  from  us  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  neighborly  love?  Working 
together,  to  help  people,  gives  great 
happiness  to  the  soul  and  is  a  splen- 
did antidote  for  selfishness. 
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Editorials 


God's  Gift 


A  LL  over  the  civilized  world  the 
birth  of  the  Christ  Child  is  cele- 
brated. Joy  bells  ring,  glad  carols 
are  sung,  reverent  hymns  are  heard. 
Candle  and  star-lighted  windows 
gladden  the  passers-by,  while  within 
garlands,  trees,  bells  make  beautiful 
the  homes. 

What  a  joyous  time  Christmas  is 
if  we  do  not  spoil  it  by  going  into 
debt  for  presents  we  cannot  afford 
or  worrying  because  we  cannot  buy 
things  for  this  relative  or  that  friend. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  made  it 
more  a  day  of  thanks  to  God  for 
the  Gift  of  His  Son  rather  than  a 
day  when  the  main  thing  is  the  ex- 
change of  gifts  and  the  subsequent 
worry  that  comes  through  buying 
things  that  we  cannot  afford.  Let 
us  gladly  do  what  we  can  to  make 
others  happy  and  not  grieve  because 
we  cannot  do  more. 

Christmas  should  be  a  time  of 
peace,  a  time  of  joy,  a  time  of  rever- 
ent gratitude.  Each  should  ponder 
over  the  great  love  of  the  Father 


in  giving  His  Son  to  save  and  re- 
deem mankind.  How  beautifully 
John  has  told  the  story:  "For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

What  a  wonderful  thing  life  is. 
How  people  cling  to  it  even  in  times 
of  extreme  illness.  Spite  of  poverty 
or  great  tribulation  men  and  women 
want  to  live.  If  mortal  life  with  all 
its  woes  is  so  desirable,  how  wonder- 
ful is  this  gift  of  Eternal  Life,  going 
on  from  glory  to  glory,  continuing 
to  conquer  and  progress  eternally, 
and  this  everlasting  life  is  God's 
gift  to  His  children. 

May  His  birthday  be  a  joyous 
time  of  appreciation  for  His  great 
gift.  May  those  who  believe  in  Him 
make  their  lives  more  radiant  and 
more  "purposeful.  May  little  chil- 
dren learn  of  the  Father's  great  love 
and  of  the  Christ's  great  mission  and 
follow  Him  in  giving  themselves 
with  their  gifts. 
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A  Benefactor  to  Mankind 


the  divine  revelations  and  command- 
ments embodied  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  He  also  organized  the 
Relief  Society  for  women,  which 
traces  its  origin  back  farther  than 


"T\ECEMBER  23rd  is  the  131st 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  His  work 
follows  him  in  increasing  power.  The 
lives   of   thousands   now   dead,   the 

lives  of  thousands  now  living,  and  any  other  woman's  organization  now 

the  lives  of  countless  thousands  yet  extant. 

to  tabernacle  in  the  flesh  have  been  Not  only  those  who  have  accepted 

and  will  be  transformed  through  his  the  restored  Gospel  have  been  the 

ministry.  beneficiaries  of  his  teachings.     All 

His   ministry    like    that    of    the  over  the  civilized  world  the  light  of 

Savior's  was  brief.     He  suffered  a  truth   restored   by  him   has   shone, 

martyr's  death  when  he  was  but  38  and  people  have  basked  in  its  radi- 

years  old,  yet  in  a  few  short  years  ance  not  realizing  their  debt  to  the 

he  was  instrumental  in  restoring  the  American  Prophet. 

Gospel  with  its  priestly  power,  or-  And  so  as  we  think  of  his  life,  his 

ganizing  a  church  that  has  challenged  teachings,  his  marvelous  work,  we 

the  attention  of  the  world,  translat-  thank  the  Father  for  sending  this 

ing  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Pearl  Prophet  and  inspiring  him  so  abun- 

of  Great  Price  and  giving  to  man  dantly  in  his  ministry. 

Congratulations 


TXT'E  congratulate  most  heartily 
the  Improvement  Era  on  their 
November  issue.  We  believe  this  is 
the  finest  magazine  ever  put  out  in 
the  west.  It  will  be  a  treasured  num- 
ber to  keep   for   future  reference. 


the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Magazine.  It  is 
fitting  that  one  who  has  been  so  in- 
strumental in  guiding  it  safely 
through  its  troubled  days  and  who 
has  ever  stood  by  it  financially  and 


It  will  spread  information  regarding  spiritually  should  have  the  honor  ac- 

President  Grant — his  wonderful  life  corded  to  him  of  having  a  number 

and  ministry.  gotten  out  that  gives  its  entire  space 

This  number  also  commemorates  to  his  life. 


Change  of  Address 


TX/'E  very  often  get  complaints 
that  subscribers  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  Magazine.  When  the 
matter  is  checked  up,  it  is  found 
very  often  that  the  person  has  moved 
and  has  not  notified  the  office  in 
time.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  notify 
the  office  at  all,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  postmaster  of  some  place  where 
they  have  sojourned  temporarily  tells 
of  their  removal,  that  we  are  able 
to  again  change  their  address. 


Much  time  and  waste  of  postage 
and  of  Magazines  is  caused  through 
this  omission.  We  urge  most  strong- 
ly that  all  subscribers  who  desire 
their  address  changed  give  us  due 
notice  and  if  their  sojourn  is  only 
for  a  short  time  in  a  given  place  that 
they  will  again  notify  us  in  time 
for  us  to  change  the  address  before 
the  Magazine  is  sent  to  the  wrong 
place.  Give  old  address  as  well  as 
new. 
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"Unemployment  Relief  in  Periods  of  Depression" 

HPHE  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  upon  present  and  future  policies." 
just  issued  a  volume  valuable  to  It  has  taken  much  time  and  care- 
all  interested  in  social  work—  Un-  ful  research  to  obtain  the  informa- 
employment  Relief  In  Periods  of  tion  contained  in  the  volume,  for  it 
Depression— "A  study  of  measures  was  foundt  stored  aw?y  in  "widely 
adopted  in  certain  American  cities,  seParated  dust-covered  files  and  out- 
10C7  mo->»  u  t  i_  tt  t?  j  of -print  publications.  The  careful 
1857-1922,    by  Leah  H.  Feder.  authentic  work  that  is  evidenced  by 

It  is  pointed  out  that  "with  each  each  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage 

depression  emergency  measures  are  Foundation  is  again  shown  in  this 

embarked  upon — and  the  results  gen-  volume.     It  is  a  source  book  of  in- 

erally  forgotten.  This  study  recovers  formation  that  should    give    social 

and  records  significant  experience  in  workers  great  help  in  meeting  future 

previous  depressions  for  its  bearing  depressions.     Price,  $2.50. 

"The  Soul's  Fire" 

By  Jeremiah  Stokes 

^pHE  SOUL'S  FIRE"  is  a  most  was   a   Prophet  and   the   work  he 

dramatic  portrayal  of  the  driv-  established  was  of  God. 
ings,  and  persecutions  of  those  who  A  beautiful  part  of  the  book  is 
first  accepted  the  restored  Gospel,  the  love  story  of  Ann  Northrop  who 
Since  the  historical  events  are  por-  depicts  the  character  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
trayed  without  exaggeration,  it  gives  erts,  an  English  convert,  while  the 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  it  cost  to  experiences  of  Garry  portray  the 
establish  the  great  Latter-day  work,  boyhood  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  stand  out  The  book  holds  its  readers'  inter- 
in  their  divine  and  unswerving  faith,  est  from  beginning  to  end.  He  gets 
their  wisdom,  courage  and  undying  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  truly 
devotions  to  the  great  cause.  Driven  great  men  and  women  who  not  only 
from  place  to  place,  robbed  of  their  established  a  great  religious  work  but 
possessions,  they  remained  true  to  also  pioneered  the  West  and  made 
their  convictions.  Neither  mob  fury  its  barrenness  yield  plenty, 
nor  suffering  nor  death  of  loved  ones  Price,  $2.75,  Deseret  Book  Corn- 
turned  them  away.  They  knew  the  pany,  44  East  So.  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
work  was  true,  that  Joseph  Smith  City,  Utah. 

Dangerous  Toys 

DARENTS  should  be  sure  that  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  1932 
toys  they  purchase  for  their  chil-  that  from  1935  on  all  countries  pro- 
dren  are  safe,  and  they  should  re-  hibit  the  manufacture  of  war-like 
member  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  toys.  This  was  killed  in  the  corn- 
toys  that  will  be  educational  and  in-  mittee,  but  would  have  been  a  most 
spirational  in  their  nature.  The  desirable  measure. 
Wright  Brothers  played  with  bal-  __  ,  ,  ,  ,  .,.  , 
loons  ;  Edison  played  with  tools,  and  Merchants  buy  what  the  public  de- 
thus  they  developed  themselves  along  mands.  If  this  year  these  dangerous 
lines  that  later  made  them  famous,  toys  and  those  that  are  war  inspiring 
Guns  are  dangerous  and  should  rather  than  peace  provoking  are  not 
not  be  purchased.  A  measure  was  bought,  next  year  the  merchants  will 
introduced  to  the  League  of  Nations  not  stock  up  with  them. 


Lesson  Department 

(For  First  Week  in  February) 

Theology  and  Testimony 

Lesson  5 

The  New  Religion  Versus  the  Old 


Helpful  References 

In  the  Bible :  Exodus  20 :13  ;  Deuter- 
onomy 5:17;  Matthew  5:17-18, 
21-26. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon:  3  Nephi 
12:17-26;  15:1-10. 

In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants :  84 : 
20-27. 

Talmage :  Jesus  the  Christ,  p.  234. 

Findlay:  The  Realism  of  Jesus, 
Chapter  7. 

1.  Law  of  Moses  Substituted  for 
the  Gospel. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  lesson 
we  wish  to  illustrate  how  the  Savior 
handled  and  interpreted  two  of  the 
five  basic  principles  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Moses,  the  great  Hebrew  law- 
giver, on  leading  the  tribes  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  had  attempted  to  teach 
them  the  law  of  the  gospel  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  presence  of  God. 
The  result  was  unsuccessful  because 
they  hardened  their  hearts.  There- 
fore, the  Lord  "took  Moses  out  of 
their  midst,  and  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood also ;  and  the  lesser  priesthood 
continued,  which  priesthood  holdeth 
the  kev  of  the  ministering  of  angels 
and  the  preparatory  gospel ;  which 
gospel  is  the  gospel  of  repentance 
and  of  baptism  and  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  law  of  carnal  com- 
mandments, which  the  Lord  in  his 
wrath  caused  to  continue  With  the 
house  of  Aaron  among  the  children 
of  Israel  until  John."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Sec.  84:25-27.) 


2.  The  Savior  Came  to  Fulfil  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets. 

The  Savior  pointed  out  to  the  men 
of  his  generation  that  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  abrogate  the  law  or  the  proph- 
ets. "I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill."  (Matthew  5:17.)  "  While 
preaching  to  the  Nephites,  He  made 
a  statement  that  is  of  singular  sig- 
nificance. "Behold,  I  am  he  that 
gave  the  law,  and  I  am  he  who  cove- 
nanted with  my  people  Israel ;  there- 
fore, the  law  in  me  is  fulfilled,  for 
I  have  come  to  fulfil  the  law,  there- 
fore it  hath  an  end."  (3  Nephi  15  :5.) 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  the  Christ  in  his  pre- 
existent  state  was  the  one  with  whom 
Israel  made  covenant,  and  also  the 
one  who  gave  the  law.  In  his  earthly 
ministry  among  the  Jews  Christ  pre- 
faced His  deeper  interpretation  of 
the  five  basal  principles  of  the  law 
by  saying :  "For  I  say  unto  you,  that 
except  your  righteousness  shall  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
We  doubt  not  that  in  the  literature 
extant  at  the  time  of  Christ  high 
ethical  principles  were  taught.  The 
Savior  points  out,  however,  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  with  whom  He 
was  in  contact  were  not  living  them. 
His  exposition  of  the  law  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jews  and  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  those  now  living  in  the 
world.  Too  much  of  our  conduct 
today  smacks  of  the  law  of  an  eye 
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for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
In  fact,  many  social  investigators  of 
our  time  would  be  willing  to  say  that 
too  often  it  smacks  of  the  law  of  two 
eyes  for  an  eye  and  two  teeth  for  a 
tooth.  Now,  what  did  the  Christ 
mean  when  he  said  he  came  to  fulfil 
the  law?  We  believe  He  meant  to 
declare  its  deeper  and  less  obvious 
significance. 

3.  The  Sacred  Nature  of  Human 
Personality. 

The   first  great  principle  under- 
lying the  law  had  relation  to  the 
taking  of   life.     The   Savior  said: 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them,  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  but  I 
say  unto  you,   That   whosoever   is 
angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment."   Here,  the  Christ  points  out 
that  merely  to  refrain  from  slaying 
is  not  a  sufficient  guiding  principle. 
We  are  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter by  refraining  from  the  unreas- 
oning anger  that  leads  up  to  slaying. 
"Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  our  un- 
reasoning antipathies,  of  our  dislike 
for  the  people  who  irritate  us  merely 
by  going  on  being  themselves.     An 
anger  that  cannot  explain  or  justify 
itself  is  not  just  the  outcome  of  in- 
compatibility of  temperament;  it  is 
an  offense  against  personality;  for 
the   person   to   whom   we   consider 
ourselves  antipathetic  has  as  much 
right  to  be  himself  as  we  have ;  it  is 
an  outrage  upon  the  soul,  as  attempt- 
ed murder  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
body ;  in  God's  code  of  justice  these 
misdemeanors  are  classed  together." 
The   Savior  still  further  expounds 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  nature  of 
human  personality  by  giving  three 
or  four  homely  illustrations.    "Who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council." 
"Raca"  was  a  term  of  contempt  and 


probably    had    the    connotation    of 
"wicked"    or    "worthless."       Such 
words  may  not  be  lightly  bandied 
about.    They  are  sharply  barbed,  and 
they  hurt  not  the  body  but  the  soul. 
We  may  conceive  of  justifiable  an- 
ger, but  upon  the  man  who  exhibits 
scorn  against  his  brother  lies  the  re- 
sponsibility of  proving  his  case.    If 
we  understand  the  Savior  aright,  an- 
ger against  one's  brother,  unless  jus- 
tified, is  contempt  of  God,  because 
man  is  a  child  of  God.     The  man 
who  has  anger  in  his  heart  is  on  trial, 
not  the  one  against  whom  the  spite 
is  directed.     "Whosoever  shall  say, 
Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire."     The  word  translated  "Thou 
fool"  in  our  ordinary  versions  has  as 
well  the  meanings  of  "stupid,"  or 
"dull."    When  men  so  far  lose  con- 
trol of  themselves  as  to  allow  their 
anger  to  be  carried  over  into  the 
realm  of  personal  abuse,  they  are 
breaking  down  the  natural  ties  that 
ordinarily  bind  men  together.    This 
is  an  offense  that  God  cannot  readily 
overlook,  because  men  also  have  a 
common  relation  to  Him.  The  Savior 
then  makes  plain,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  if  men  are  to  find  God 
they  are  first  to  find    each    other. 
"Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift 
to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."    This  injunction 
would  seem  to  imply  that  we  are 
bound  to  give  our  brother,  who  has 
some    real    or    imagined  grievance 
against  us,  a  courteous  hearing.    We 
are  to  find  with    him    a    common 
ground  for  agreement.     The  spirit 
of  reconciliation  is  the  leaven  that 
will  bring  peace  and  happiness  into 
the  world.     The  Savior  adds  again, 
"Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him." 
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Men  are  here  commanded  to  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  widen- 
ing rifts  that  separate  each  other. 
''You  find  yourself  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  and  are  actually  on  the  way 
to  court  when  you  meet  your  op- 
ponent going  there  too ;  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  discover  some  way  out, 
while  you  are  walking  together  the 
short  distance  left  before  you  get 
there.  The  natural  thing  for  most 
of  us  to  do,  if  on  that  day  of  all  days 
we  saw  the  man  who  was  causing 
all  the  trouble  coming  up  to  us, 
would  be  to  turn  down  a  side-street 
to  avoid  him.  But  obviously  this 
accidental  meeting  gives  us  a  last 
chance  of  avoiding  a  final  breach, 
and  all  the  vexation  of  the  law's  de- 
lays." Men  who  continue  to  bear 
ill-will  against  their  fellows,  no  mat- 
ter how  right  they  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarrel,  usually  pay  "to 
the  uttermost  farthing."  The  loss 
of  a  clear  conscience  is  poor  remu- 
neration for  the  privilege  of  bearing 
a  "grudge." 

Thus  the  Savior  sets  up  anger  side 
by  side  with  murder,  teaches  rever- 
ence for  one's  fellows,  and  ends  by 
showing  us  the  way  out — the  doc- 
trine of  reconciliation. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  Savior's  teaching 
respecting  the  sacredness  of  human 
souls  of  particular  importance  to 
us  today? 

2.  What  way  has  the  Lord  pro- 
vided in  the  Church  to  adjudicate 
serious  differences  between  mem- 
bers? Why  don't  we  use  these  fa- 
cilities more?  If  available,  consult 
Keeler's  Lesser  Priesthood  and 
Church  Government,  chapters  30-33. 


What  is  the  Lord's  estimate  as  to 
the  worth  of  human  souls  ?  See  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Section  18:10- 
16. 

Problems  for  Further  Study 

(Treat  only  those  that  time  and 

circumstances  permit.) 

1.  Let  the  class  discuss  the  prac- 
ticability and  advisability  of  nations 
settling  their  disputes  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  the  Savior  com- 
manded individuals  to  do  so. 

(See  Matthew  5:25.) 

2.  Show  that  the  Savior's  teach- 
ing respecting  the  principle  of  rever- 
ence for  human  personality  underlies 
social  advance  in  every  field  today. 
Suggestion :  Make  inquiries  respect- 
ing industry,  rights  of  children,  war, 
position  of  women,  education,  and 
politics. 

3.  Relate  a  story  or  incident  il- 
lustrating the  fact  that  one  who  con- 
tinues to  bear  ill-will,  in  the  end 
"pays  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

4.  Show  that  President  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, realized  the  sacred  nature  of 
human  personality  when  he  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  1935 
graduating  class :  "  'Getting  on'  is 
the  great  American  aspiration.  And 
here  the  demoralizing  part  comes  in : 
the  way  to  get  on  is  to  be  'safe,'  to 
be  'sound,'  to  be  agreeable,  to  be 
inoffensive,  to  have  no  views  on  im- 
portant matters  not  sanctioned  by 
the  majority,  by  your  superiors,  or 
by  your  group.  We  are  convinced 
that  by  knowing  the  right  people, 
wearing  the  right  clothes,  saying  the 
right  things,  holding  the  right  opin- 
ions, and  thinking  the  right  thoughts 
we  shall  all  get  on." 


Teacher's  Topic 

(For  February) 

The  Parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight 
(Luke  11:5-10) 


"And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you 
shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto 
him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him, 
Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves ; 

"For  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey 
is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  him? 

"And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and 
say,  Trouble  me  not :  the  door  is  now 
shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed ; 
I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee. 

"I  say  unto  you,  though  he  will  not 
rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend, 
yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will 
rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth. 

"And  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you. 

"For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ; 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened." 

The  three  loaves  mentioned  are 
probably  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  those  found  at  the  present  day 
in  the  East.  They  are  made  in  the 
form  of  small  round  cakes  about  the 
thickness  of  one's  finger  and  were 
not  cut  with  a  knife  but  broken. 
Three  of  these  little  loaves  were  the 
allowance  for  one  person's  meal. 

Jesus  further  says: 

"If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you 
that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone? 
Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish 
give  him   a   serpent? 

"Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he 
offer  him  a  scorpion? 

"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children :  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him?" 

The  parable  belongs  to  the  instruc- 
tion on  prayer  and  is  joined  directly 
to  the  shorter  form  of  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

This  example  as  many  others  was 


taken  from  every  day  life  and  could 
be  easily  understood  by  all. 

During  the  hot  season  of  the  year 
it  was  customary  in  the  East  for 
people  who  were  going  on  long  jour- 
neys to  wait  until  the  great  heat  of 
the  day  had  passed  and  then  travel 
far  into  the  night.  They  often 
stopped  on  their  way  at  the  home  of 
their  f  rends  to  rest.  Friendship  and 
hospitality  demanded  that  they  be 
offered  refreshment,  no  matter  what 
hour  of  the  night  they  happened  to 
arrive.  And  so  the  parable  relates 
he  had  not  sufficient  food  in  the 
house  and  went  to  borrow  from  his 
neighbor. 

If  we  pray  constantly,  and  keep 
the  spirit  of  prayer  in  our  hearts 
always  we  place  ourselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  the  good  gifts  the 
Lord  has  in  store  for  us. 

"Prayer  is  the  central  and  deter- 
mining force  of  a  man's  life." 

Our  prayers  must  be  sincere  and 
marked  by  patience  and  humility. 
Christ  said,  "Pray  always  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation."  Prayers 
should  be  simple  and  direct  and  we 
should  have  faith  in  their  fulfillment. 
While  we  pray  with  faith  our  pa- 
tience is  perfected  and  our  humility 
deepened. 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's   sincere  desire 

Unuttered  or  expressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast." 

Discussion 

What  was  the  spirit  of  prayer  as 
exemplified  by  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  ? 
Read  the  Lord's  prayer. 


Work  and  Business 

(For  February) 
Convenient  Kitchen  and  House  Lighting 


A/f  ANY  homes  have  been  made  to 
look  like  new  with  only  a  few 
small  changes.  You  may  get  that 
"new  house  thrill"  by  creating  new 
convenience  and  beauty.  Start  with 
the  vital  working  parts  of  which  the 
kitchen  is  the  most  important.  Ugly 
and  inharmonious  surroundings 
breed  discord  and  inefficiency  and 
tire  one's  nerves.  Every  kitchen 
should  radiate  cheerfulness.  Un- 
sightly worn  patterns  in  the  linoleum 
can  play  havoc  with  the  loveliest 
room,  but  old  linoleum  matched  and 
patched  and  the  whole  floor  treated 
with  paint  and  varnish  or  waxed 
can  lay  the  foundation  for  an  inter- 
esting room.  Cream  and  green  lino- 
leum, bordered  with  black,  is  a  good 
combination. 

Paint  is  the  most  practical  and 
the  cheapest  wall  treatment,  although 
the  so  called  "washable  papers"  are 
preferred  by  some.  If  the  room  has 
a  sunny  exposure,  use  the  cool  col- 
ors, as  green,  blue ;  if  on  shady  side 
of  house  use  the  warm  colors,  yel- 
low, orange  or  red.  Cream  painted 
walls  help  to  diffuse  the  light. 

Everything  that  makes  the  modern 
kitchen  beautiful  should  make  it 
equally  easy  to  keep  clean  and  con- 
venient to  use.  No  longer  need  it 
be  a  haphazard  assorted  assemblage 
of  fixtures.  Equipment  resistant  to 
wear  by  cracking  or  chipping,  that 
requires  minimum  time  and  effort  in 
caring  for  it,  step-saving  devices, 
plenty  of  drawers,  shelves  and  stor- 
age space  should  ail  be  considered 
in  the  plan.  Stainless  steel-top  ta- 
bles, sinks,  work  surfaces  at  con- 
venient heights,  quick-heating  elec- 
tric coils  to   speed  cooking,   power 


mixers,  electric  dishwashers  and 
many  other  gadgets  serve  to  make 
kitchen  work  easier. 

Studies  and  experiments  of  the 
time  which  the  average  woman 
spends  in  preparing  meals  and  wash- 
ing dishes  show  that  even  though 
she  doesn't  do  a  complete  cooking 
job,  she  spends  at  least  two  hours 
per  day  in  her  kitchen.  It  is  the 
use  of  modern  appliances  which 
makes  possible  this  great  increase 
in  efficiency  and  saving  of  time.  The 
electric  range  and  electric  refriger- 
ator make  it  possible  to  do  a  very 
much  larger  volume  of  cooking  with 
ease  than  is  possible  with  old-fash- 
ioned kitchen  equipment.  It  is  true 
that  a  kitchen  thus  equipped  repre- 
sents a  large  investment  in  appli- 
ances, but  it  is  an  investment  that 
pays  dividends.  If  it  pays  to  use 
power  and  machinery  to  bake  bread 
in  a  bakery,  it  pays  to  use  them  to 
bake  bread  at  home. 

The  grouping  of  equipment  into 
the  work  centers  to  save  waste  mo- 
tion and  keep  different  jobs  mov- 
ing along  in  smooth  sequence  is  im- 
portant. This  depends,  as  does  the 
size  of  the  kitchen,  upon  the  number 
in  family  and  kinds  of  work  to  be 
done.  Built-in  equipment  without 
legs  to  clean  around  and  floors  that 
are  smooth  and  sanitary  are  big  con- 
veniences. Many  sections  or  parts 
of  equipment  may  be  obtained,  then 
put  together  as  needed,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  bookcases.  The  stove,  re- 
frigerator, sink,  cupboards,  will  fit 
together  to  form  one  working  unit. 
Shelves  are  adjustable  and  both 
drawers  and  doors  are  interchange- 
able.   Do  not  follow  the  same  casual 
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method  in  buying  equipment  for  Good  lighting  is  a  requisite  for  the 
kitchen  as  in  other  rooms.  It  is  a  convenient  kitchen.  Plenty  of  light 
workshop  and  scientific  manufactur-  doesn't  mean  glare.  Spotty  lights 
ers  have  seen  to  it  that  there  is  no  irritate,  give  headaches  and  react  on 
excuse  for  having  it  otherwise.  If  nerves.  We  need  two  kinds  of  light 
it  is  now  cumbersome  and  incon-  — general  and  special.  Every  room 
venient,  a  comparatively  modest  sum  needs  general  illumination,  ample  in 
invested  can  bring  about  great  im-  quantity  and  of  proper  quality,  not 
provement.  necessarily  light  enough  in  every  cor- 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  ner  for  close  work  but  enough  for 
may  be  expended  in  a  most  con-  the  ordinary  and  usual  routine  of 
venient  kitchen  if  utensils  used  re-  the  home.  This  may  be  achieved  in 
quire  much  care.  Cleaning  and  various  ways — direct  or  indirect.  By 
scouring  become  an  important  factor  means  of  ceiling  or  wall  fixtures  the 
in  the  daily  routine,  but  with  proper  light  should  be  diffused  so  there  are 
methods  no  extra  time  or  work  no  dark  spots.  Special  light  is  need- 
should  be  necessary.  Care  begins  ed  for  special  places  and  special  tasks 
with  cooking.  Avoid  spilling  food  which  is  brighter  at  a  given  place 
on  the  outside  or  burning  on  the  than  general  light.  The  work-cen- 
inside  of  utensils  or  stove.  A  good  ters  in  the  kitchen,  as  table,  sink, 
sudsy  wash  soon  after  utensils  are  stove,  the  laundry  tubs,  the  stairs, 
used,  with  thorough  rinsing  and  dry-  the  basement,  the  attic,  the  reading 
ing  will  mean  less  scouring  and  stain  and  sewing  centers,  need  this  spe- 
removing.  Good  scouring  soaps  and  cial  lighting.  Light  on  both  sides 
powders  that  don't  scratch  are  on  of  the  dressing  table  mirror  or  bath 
the  market  and  are  quick  and  effec-  room  are  best  and  should  be  of  right 
tive  for  stained,  burned  utensils,  height  to  light  whole  face. 
Aluminum  is  popular,  as  it  never  With  size  to  meet  famil  needs 
rusts,  doesnt  chip  or  break  is  a  and  standardS)  with  equipment 
good  conductor  of  heat  and  light-  in  placed  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  and 
weight.  When  darkened  by  alkali,  energy>  with  work-centers  the  prop- 
it  may  be  cleaned  by  boiling  water  er  height  f or  worker,  with  few  good 
and  vinegar  or  acid  fruit.  Enamel-  and  easil  cared  for  utensils,  with 
ware  in  white  or  bright  colors  is  bright  cheery  colors  in  wall>  floors 
decorative,  good  conductor  of  heat  or  curtains,  with  lights  properly 
and  the  smooth  glaze  is  resistant  to  placed  and  adjusted  to  relieve  strain, 
acids  and  it  seldom  stains,  but  chips  the  kitchen  becomes  most  restful 
with  too  rough  usage.  Stainless  steel  h  h  h  mQst  ^  roQm  |n  the 
is  an  attractive  and  practical  metal.  ,  b  AT  .  « 
It  is  more  expensive  than  other  metal  home'  Ntew  e(lulPment  and  exPense 
but  gives  years  of  service  without  are  not  alwa^s  necessaiT  to  achieve 
becoming  shabby  and  dented.  Fewer  thls-  Rearrangement  and  ehmma- 
good  utensils  is  far  better  than  many  tion  will  work  wonders  for  conven- 
gadgets  that  require  more  care  and  ience,  Handicrafts  For  Every  Wom- 
storage  than  they  give  service.  an,  pp.  50-58. 


Literature 

(For  Third  Week  in  February) 

Lesson  V 
Abraham  Lincoln 


TX7"E  pass  from  the  childhood  to 
the  youth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. When  Abe  reached  seventeen 
he  was  six  feet.  These  were  the 
years  he  was  handling  the  ax.  "The 
inside  of  his  hands  took  on  callous 
thick  as  leather."  He  cleared  open- 
ings in  the  timber,  cut  logs  and  split 
firewood.  On  winter  mornings  he 
wiped  the  frost  from  the  ax -handle, 
then  followed  blow  after  blow  on 
the  big  tree,  which  felled  he  would 
use  for  a  seat  while  he  ate  his  dinner 
of  corn  bread  and  fried  salt  pork. 

He  had  strong  shoulder  muscles 
and  steady  wrists.  He  walked  twen- 
ty-four miles  one  day  to  hear  a  law- 
yer make  a  speech.  Growing  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  he  was  often 
alone.  His  stepmother  told  him  "she 
didn't  mind  his  bringing  dirt  into 
the  house  on  his  feet ;  she  could  scour 
the  floor ;  but  she  asked  him  to  keep 
his  head  washed  or  he'd  be  rubbing 
the  dirt  on  her  nice  whitewashed 
rafters."  His  mother  said :  "  'Abe 
never  spoke  a  cross  word  to  me  in 
his  life.'  As  time  went  by  the  step- 
mother became  one  of  the  rich,  silent 
forces  in  his  life." 

"He  wanted  to  learn,  to  know,  to 
live,  to  reach  out."  He  said  to  Den- 
is Hanks,  "the  things  I  want  to  know 
are  in  books ;  my  best  friend  is  the 
man  who'll  get  me  a  book  I  ain't 
read."  Sometimes  his  friends  would 
reply,  "Well,  books  ain*t  as  plenty  as 
wildcats  in  these  parts  of  Indianny." 
John  Hanks,  who  worked  with  Abe, 
said,  "When  Abe  and  I  came  back 
to  the  house  from  work  he  used  to 
go  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece 
of  corn  bread,  sit  down,  take  a  book, 
cock  his  legs  up  high  as  his  head, 
and  read."  All  the  boys  read  The 
Kentucky  Preceptor,    said    Hanks, 


"but  Abe  picked  out  questions  from 
it,  such  as  'Who  has  the  most  right 
to  complain,  the  Indian  or  the  Ne- 
gro? And  Abe  would  argue  about 
these  things  while  pulling  fodder  in 
the  cornfield."  It  was  such  things 
as  these  that  made  Dennie  Hanks 
say  there  was  "suthin'  peculiarsome" 
about  Abe.  Besides  reading  the  Bible 
and  figuring  his  way  through  the 
arithmetic,  he  read  Aesop's  Fables, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  The  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington, by  M.  L.  Weems. 

In  1825  Robert  Owens,  a  rich 
Englishman,  had  made  a  speech  in 
Congress,  saying  that  he  hoped  to 
find  a  better  way  for  people  to  live 
"where  work  would  be  honorable 
yet  there  would  be  time  for  play 
and  learning  and  where  they  would 
share  and  share  alike,  each  for  all 
and  all  for  each."  This  scheme 
heartened  the  hungry  soul  of  Lin- 
coln. "There's  a  school  with  thou- 
sands of  books,"  he  said,  "and  fel- 
lows that  knows  everything."  The 
schooling  would  have  cost  $100  a 
year  perhaps,  but  Tom  Lincoln  had 
other  plans  for  Abe.  He  wanted 
him  to  take  a  flatboat  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  trade  flour,  meal 
and  bacon  for  cotton,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. So  Abe  began  cutting  oaks 
to  make  a  boat.  Later  it  glided  down 
the  Father  of  Waters  to  New  Or- 
leans where  the  trade  was  made. 
New  Orleans  was  a  new  world  to 
him  as  people  from  many  nations 
lived  before  his  eyes. 

That  year  Indiana  University 
printed  its  first  catalogue  and  while 
the  institution  was  to  be  no  part  of 
the  young  man's  life,  still  nothing 
could  keep  him  from  reading,  be- 
tween the  plow  handles,  The  Revised 
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Laws  of  Indiana,  to  which  had  been 
added  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  too,  from  the 
Louisville  Gazette,  which  came 
weekly  to  Gentryville,  he  learned  of 
the  great  orator,  Henry  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  who  came  from  a  family 
of  poor  farmers.  He  also  learned 
that  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished  and 
that  it  cost  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Tom  Lincoln  now  resolved  on  an- 
other move.  Both  men  and  animals 
had  been  coming  down  with  the 
"milk-sick,"  so  he  moved  to  Illinois. 
But  Lincoln  carried  with  him  a  ped- 
dlar's  stock,  which  he  sold  along  the 
road.  He  wrote  back  to  Gentry- 
ville saying  he  had  doubled  his  mon- 
ey, and  incidentally  he  made  his  first 
speech.  John  Hanks  put  him  on  a 
box  to  answer  a  man  opposed  to 
improvements  of  the  Sangamon  Riv- 
er, and  John  told  the  neighbors  "Abe 
beat  him  to  death!" 

When  he  reached  Illinois,  he 
helped  build  the  cabin,  put  in  the 
crops,  and  split  the  rafts  for  fences. 
Many  things  contributed  to  hard 
times  in  the  new  state,  where  for 
days  families  lived  on  parched  corn 
and  where  some  died  of  cold  and 
others  of  hunger.  The  Lincolns  had 
a  hard  time.  When  the  winter 
"eased  up,"  they  moved  a  hundred 
miles  to  Goose  Nest  Prairie  in  Coles 
County. 

Once  again  Abe  took  produce 
down  the  Mississippi.  On  his  jour- 
ney he  saw  many  notices  involving 
the  sale  of  negro  slaves.  He  saw  an 
auction  in  New  Orleans  "where  an 
octoroon  girl  was  sold  after  being 
pinched,  trotted  up  and  down,  and 
handled  so  the  buyer  could  be  satis- 
fied she  was  sound  of  mind  and 
limb." 

Lincoln  was  now  twenty  years  old 
so   he   decided  to   go   on   his   own. 


"Saying  good-bye  to  his  father  was 
easy,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  hug 
the  mother,  Sally  Bush,  and  put  his 
long  arms  around  her,  and  lay  his 
cheek  next  to  hers  and  say  he  was 
going  out  into  the  big  world  to  make 
a  place  for  himself."  Soon  after 
he  had  left  his  father  said  to  a  vis- 
itor: "I  s'pose  Abe  is  still  fooling 
hisself  with  eddication.  I  tried  to 
stop  it,  but  he  has  got  that  fool  idea 
in  his  head,  and  it  can't  be  got  out. 
Now  I  ain't  got  no  eddication,  but  I 
get  along  far  better'n  if  I  had.  And 
the  visitor  left  saying  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  "one  of  the  shrewdest  ig- 
norant men"  he  had  ever  known. 

Industrialism  was  spreading.  Cot- 
ton mills  were  the  "industrial  phe- 
nomenon" of  the  period.  Each  year 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  were  pro- 
duced. In  1820,  cotton  goods  worth 
$2,500,000  were  produced  and  in 
1831  the  total  worth  was  estimated 
at  $15,500,000;  at  the  same  time 
woolen  mill  output  had  increased 
from  $1,000,000  to  more  than  $15,- 
000,000.  It  was  a  process  that  shook 
up  culture,  religion,  and  politics  in 
New  England  and  so  mixed  the  cur- 
rents of  its  destinies  that  Daniel 
Webster  wrote :  "We  are  disgraced 
beyond  help  or  hope ;  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral interest,  a  Democratic  interest, 
a  bankrupt  interest,  an  orthodox  in- 
terest, and  a  middling  interest;  but 
I  see  no  national  interest,  nor  any 
national  feeling  in  the  whole  matter." 
The  spinning-wheel  was  consigned 
to  the  attic:  "Spinning  was  to  be 
done  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and 
clothes  were  to  be  cheap." 

Lincoln  found  his  way  to  New 
Salem,  a  trade  center.  Denton  Of- 
fut  opened  a  store  and  put  Lincoln 
in  as  clerk  in  charge.  Here  Abe 
gained  a  reputation  for  honesty.  One 
story  ran  "that  counting  the  money 
a  woman  paid  for  goods  he  discov- 
ered she  had  paid  six  and  a  quarter 
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cents  more  than  her  bill;   so  that  ment  of  women  and  for  moving  the 

night  he  walked  six  miles  to  pay  it  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield, 

back."  At  this  time  the  moral  fiber  of  the 

A  literary  society  was  formed  in  man  is  revealed  in  the  statement: 
New  Salem,  where  Abe  made  "You  will  never  get  me  to  support 
speeches,  and  he  heard  that  James  a  measure  which  I  believe  to  be 
Rutledge,  father  of  Ann,  was  say-  wrong,  although  by  doing  so  I  may 
ing  there  was  "more  than  wit  and  accomplish  that  which  I  believe  to 
fun  in  Abe's  head;  he  was  already  be  right."  Lincoln  saw  something 
a  fine  speaker;  all  he  lacked  was  of  the  civilization  of  his  time  as  he 
culture"  to  enable  him  to  become  a  rode  into  Springfield  in  March,  1837, 
distinguished  man.  Then,  too,  he  to  begin  his  law  practice, 
had  a  lucky  day.  "It  was  the  day  About  this  time  he  appears  to 
that  a  mover  prevailed  on  him  to  have  proposed  to  a  lady  who  rejected 
pay  fifty  cents  for  a  barrel."  Abe  him,  for  in  melancholy  fashion  he 
merely  did  it  to  oblige  the  man,  but  writes :  "I  have  come  to  the  con- 
in  the  bottom  he  found  Blackstone's  clusi0n  never  again  to  think  of  mar- 
Commentanes  on  the  Laws  of  Eng-  rying)  anci  f or  this  reason :  I  can 
land.  By  accident  he  was  owner  of  never  be  satisfied  with  anyone  who 
the  one  famous  book  that  young  men  wouid  be  blockhead  enough  to  have 
studying  law  should  read  first.  me."    But  in  1840  there  came  from 

Then  Jack  Kelso,  the  poet,  who  Kentucky     Mary     Todd,     "plump, 

knew  Shakespeare  and  Burns  came  beaming,  with  ready  answers.     She 

into  his  life.     Lincoln  boarded  at  had  smooth  soft  skin,  soft  brown 

the  Rutledge  Tavern  where  it  was  hair,  and  was  a  center  of  likes  and 

said  he  never  drank  nor  smoked  nor  dislikes,"  among  those  who  met  her. 

swore.  "She  was  the  first  aggressively  bril- 

When  the  Illinois  legislature  met  liant  feminine  who  waylaid  him  with 
at  Vandalia  in  1834  Abraham  Lin-  resources  known  to  an  accomplished 
coin  was  one  of  its  members.  He  and  vital  woman.  To  Mary  Todd 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  holding  he  lost  his  head." 
his  first  elective  office  and  being  paid  During  her  first  year  in  Spring- 
three  dollars  a  day.  He  had  to  bor-  neld  both  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
row  the  money  to  purchase  the  suit  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  turns  at 
he  wore,  but  he  was  serving  his  state,  being  entertained  in  the  parlor  at 
and  he  was  also  away  from  Ann  the  Edward's  house,  where  she  lived. 
Rutledge.  The  story  goes  that  she  was  asked 

It  is  just  about  one  hundred  years  which  she  intended  to  marry  and 

ago   now   that   Lincoln   lay   taking  she  replied,  "The  one  that  has  the 

Peruvian  bark  for  chills  and  fever,  best  chance  of  being  president."    In 

when  Ann  Rutledge,  who  lay  "fever-  1840  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  be- 

burned"  sent  for  him.     They  spent  came  engaged  to  be  married.    "The 

an  hour  alone  together.     Two  days  months  passed,  Lincoln  was  busy, 

after  she  died.  He   couldn't  go   to   all  the   parties 

Lincoln  was  back  from  the  Legis-  Mary  Todd  was  going  to :  she  flared 

lature  surveying  in  Sangamon  Coun-  with  jealousy  and  went  with  other 

ty.     In  June,    1836,  he  again  an-  men.    They  fell  out,  made  up  again, 

nounced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  The  wedding  was  set  for  New  Year's 

the  Legislature,  and  was  reelected.  Day,  1841.    The  bride  was  ready  and 

He  came  out   for  the  enfranchise-  the  groom  didn't  come." 
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On  the  day  set  for  the  wedding 
Lincoln  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  which  lasted  two 
months.  He  made  himself  believe 
that  he  did  not  love  Mary.  His 
friend  Speed  said  he  should  tell  her 
so.  He  left  to  see  her  saying  he 
would  be  careful  not  to  say  too- 
much;  but  he  was  gone  two  hours 
and  when  he  returned  he  said: 
"When  I  told  Mary  I  did  not  love 
her  she  burst  into  tears  and  said 
something  'about  the  deceiver  being 
deceived !'  It  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  found  the  tears  trickling  down 
my  own  cheeks.  I  caught  her  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  her."  Speed 
said  "he  was  a  fool  and  that  he  had 
renewed  the  engagement  again." 
Lincoln  replied,  "Well,  if  I'm  in 
again,  so  be  it.  It's  done,  and  I 
shall  abide  by  it."  On  November 
4,  1842,  they  were  married.  Lincoln 
was  thirty-three  and  his  bride  was 
twenty-three.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd,  but  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  thought  of  as  an  especially 
keen  biographical  analysist,  thinks 
they  were  always  fascinated  with 
each  other. 

Four  years  later,  Lincoln,  who  was 
now  the  father  of  two  sons,  Robert 
Todd  and  Edward  Baker,  was  get- 
ting ready  to  go  to  Washington. 
True,  there  were  still  some  debts 
from  the  New  Salem  Days  "when 
his  grocery  store  winked  out  into 
bankruptcy,"  nevertheless  he  had 
managed  to  buy  a  house  on  Eight 
and  Jackson  street  a  few  blocks 
from  the  public  square.. 

Yes,  it  was  all  quite  true,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  boy  who  wore  deer- 
skin moccasins  and  a  coonskin  cap 
was  a  successful  lawyer  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  he  was  going  to 
the  nation's  capital  to  be  the  only 
Whig  congressman  from  the  state  of 
Illinois. 


Note :  You  will  find  additional  ma- 
terial from  chapters  twelve  to  chap- 
ters eighty-two  in  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, The  Prairie  Years,"  by  Carl 
Sandburg. 

Questions 

1.  S.  Marion  Tucker,  an  authority 
on  Drama,  says:  "The  supreme 
achievement  of  drama  is  the  creation 
of  character."  The  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  dramatist  "is  to  form 
human  beings  as  real  and  convincing 
as  if  nature  herself  had  moulded 
them."  What  is  true  of  the  drama 
is  in  large  measure  true  of  the  real- 
istic novel,  and  also  of  the  literary 
biography  because  it  has  adopted  the 
technique  of  the  novel. 

A  biographer  mainly  interested  in 
presenting  facts  might  be  satisfied 
with  writing :  Mary  Todd,  who  came 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  in  1840, 
married  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1842. 
But  a  literary  biographer  does  not 
do  it  that  way.  He  paints  such  a 
picture  of  Mary  Todd  that  you  can 
see  her.  He  also  tells  you  so  much 
about  her  that  you  know  her.  Turn 
to  chapter  fifty- two  and  read  to  the 
class  the  description  there  given  and 
decide  if  Sandburg  has  been  success- 
ful with  his  portrait.  What  do  you 
like  about  her  ?  What  do  you  dislike 
about  her?  Are  you  interested 
in  the  description  of  her  costume? 
Do  you  think  she  had  ambition  ?  Do 
you  think  she  had  insight?  Chat 
about  her  in  any  way  you  feel  in- 
clined. 

2.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the 
English  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  merely  brings  to 
mind  what  all  students  of  literature 
know  when  he  says :  "Literature  can 
restore  the  past  to  you."  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Sandburg's  Lincoln  that 
it  is  reconstructing  the  Prairie  Years 
for  you.    Recall  how  he  makes  you 
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feel  the  thrill  of  building  the  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Industry  in  the  picture 
he  paints.  Cite  other  examples  of 
a  restoration  of  the  past  through 
pictures  or  other  means. 

3.  Literature  is  always  concerned 
with  style.  A  writer  without  feeling 
for  style  might  be  content  to  say, 
There  was  something  peculiar  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  Sandburg  has 
Dennie  Hanks  say:  There  was 
"suthin"  peculiarsome  about  Abe." 
Sometimes  when  Abe  asked  for 
books  to  read  his  friends  replied: 
"Well,  books  ain't  so  plenty  as  wild- 
cats in  Indianny." 

4.  Did  you  laugh  as  you  read  any 
part  of  the  book?  If  so,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  humor.  All 
novels  are  supposed  to  possess  hu- 
mor, and  as  the  literary  biography  is 


akin  to  the  novel  it  is  that  much 
more  complete  if  it  also  possesses 
humor.  Have  you  sometimes  felt 
like  weeping  as  you  have  read  this 
story?  If  so,  it  is  because  it  possesses 
pathos.  Feeling  enters  largely  into 
all  branches  of  artistic  writing  and 
the  author  is  conscious  of  seeking 
to  affect  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
Can  you  cite  examples  of  passages, 
that  make  especial  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions ? 

5.  In  what  way  does  Robert 
Owen's  plan  resemble  plans  we  hear 
of  today? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances,  and 
in  what  year  did  Lincoln  declare 
that  women  should  be  enfranchised  ? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  books  Lin- 
coln read.  Which  book  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favorite  book  ? 


Social  Service 

(For  Fourth  Week  in  February) 

Lesson  4 
Adult  Education 

Text:  Civic  Sociology,  by  Edward  A.  Ross;  Chapter  IX. 


A' 


T  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
living  well  together  is  the  task 
before  all  adults  of  adjusting  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  spiritual  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  In  a  station- 
ary society  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  would  remain  effective  indefi- 
nitely. But  in  a  changing  society 
such  crystallization  is  not  only  out 
of  the  question  but  attempts  to  ef- 
fect it  are  dangerous  to  any  kind  of 
progress  or  development.  It  is  true 
that  the  fundamental  values  and 
morals  of  life  remain  unchanged. 
Truth,  honor,  spirituality,  and  virtue 
will  never  cease  to  be  the  corner- 
stones of  right  living.  But  customs, 
manners,  and  methods  of  living  do 
not  remain  the  same  even  from  one 


short  period  to  another  in  any  society 
which  looks  forward  to  growth  and 
progress.  However,  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  adults  to  evade  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  this  changing  world  with 
a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  and  a 
satisfied  reliance  on  the  past.  But 
yesterday's  formula  has  lost  its  pow- 
er to  meet  the  problems  of  today 
just  as  the  time  will  come  when  to- 
day's solution  will  prove  inadequate 
for  the  questions  of  the  future.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  lesson  to  point 
out  that  adults  should  strive  to  make 
an  intelligent  approach  to  the  pres- 
ent through  an  understanding  of 
contemporary  problems,  and  that 
they  should  sense  the  responsibility 
of  contributing  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety as  the  result  of  such  education. 
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Their  maturity  and  wisdom  should 
not  be  lost  to  society  through  failure 
to  do  this.  The  following  specific 
purposes  will  be  discussed: 

1.  The  great  need  in  the  world 
today  of  adult  education. 

2.  Intelligent  participation  in 
adult  education  movements. 

3.  Contributing  to  community 
welfare  as  one  result  of  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Attention  today  is  being  constant- 
ly directed  toward  the  changes 
sweeping  over  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  all  countries.  Education  for 
a  new  social  order  has  taken  the 
schools  by  storm  until  school  cur- 
ricula seem  to  have  little  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  generation  ago.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  chapter  pertaining 
to  this  lesson  the  text  cites  many  of 
these  changes.  Attention  is  specific- 
ally called  to  the  increasing  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  for 
children,  the  greater  proportion  of 
young  people  attending  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  greater  variety  of 
studies  being  offered  in  the  effort  to 
train  pupils  to  meet  the  everyday 
problems  of  life. 

Parents  are  indeed  pleased  to  see 
the  constant  changes  in  the  school 
program  which  bring  increased  op- 
portunities to  their  children.  Wide 
fields  of  endeavor  which  were  for- 
merly considered  beneath  the  dignity 
or  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the 
educational  system  are  now  included. 
Often,  they  are  found  to  be  more 
closely  related  to  successful  living 
than  mere  knowledge  of  the  three 
"R's."  But  the  changes  from  the- 
oretical and  restricted  schooling  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  crafts,  technical 
and  vocational  subjects,  and  more 
extensive  study  of  manual  training 
and  home  economics,  are  creating  a 
real  challenge  to  parents  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  Mothers  must 
realize  that  children  thrive  better  on 


a  well-balanced  diet,  and  that  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  diet  comes  only  with 
a  study  of  the  latest  findings  along 
that  line.  Fathers  should  under- 
stand that  the  methods  of  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  work  are  constantly 
being  improved  and  revolutionized. 
These  are  the  skills  of  livelihood. 
They  are  the  basis  of  our  physical 
needs.  But  of  equal  importance  to 
the  changes  that  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  these  lines  and  bearing 
a  very  close  interrelation  to  them  is 
another  phase  of  our  existence — the 
art  of  living  together  in  group  life. 
Of  necessity,  the  science  of  human 
relations  has  undergone  simultane- 
ous changes  because  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  two  phases  of  living. 
The  mechanical  changes  may  be 
easier  to  measure,  but  the  social 
changes  are  just  as  marked  if  we  but 
perceive  them.  Although  technology 
may  seem  to  have  changed  the  world 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  than 
the  good  of  all,  the  unmistakable 
ideal  of  social  betterment  is  gradu- 
ally replacing  the  past  ideals  of 
American  freedom  which  were  ruled 
by  the  theory  of  catch  as  catch  can, 
and  may  the  best  man.  win  regard- 
less of  the  harm  done  to  others  or  the 
evil  of  exploitation.  Human  living 
is  now  on  a  plane  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  generation  ago 
that  adults  must  renew  their  studies 
in  the  light  of  the  present.  How- 
ever, despite  this  fact,  many  homes 
are  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  be- 
longing to  the  past  while  the  children 
are  being  taught  the  latest  social  de- 
velopments in  school.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  misunderstandings  arise  and 
points  of  view  between  parents  and 
children  are  strained?  The  chal- 
lenge of  increased  educational  facili- 
ties and  enlarged  opportunity  is 
bound  to  conflict  with  the  ideas  of 
adults,  unless  adulthood  keeps  in 
step  with  the  times.     Such  a  conflict 
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is  bound  to  create  confusion  in  the  education  is  planned  to  provide  such 
minds  of  youth.  The  following  quo-  knowledge.     It  has  been  organized 
tation  supports  this  point  of  view:  to  help  people  as  far  as  possible  to 
"Unless  adults  learn  to  reshape  their  understand  these  challenging  situa- 
ideas  in  relation  to  the  work  they  tions  so  that  changes  may  be  made 
are  trying  to  do  in  providing  oppor-  intelligently.    The  fact  must  be  rec- 
tunities  for  growth  for  their  chil-  ognized  that  the  economic  individual- 
dren,  youth,  itself,  will  not  be  pre-  ism  of  pioneer  days  is  being  replaced 
pared  to  meet  the  complexities  of  by  different  types  of  social  and  eco- 
the  modern  world  which  they  must  nomic  planning,  dependent  upon  col- 
share  with  adults,  and  adults  must  lective   efforts.      According   to   the 
share  with  youth."    (White  House  principles    of    democratic    govern- 
Conference,  p.  37.)  ments  the  wishes  of  the  people  can- 
Adults  who  persistently  cling  to  not  be  overlooked  if   they  are  in- 
the  traditions,  habits  of   discipline,  telligently  denned, 
and  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  The  second  conditioning  factor  of 
customs  of  a  passing  period  which  life  today  is  the  organization  of  life 
they  acquired  in  their  own  youthful  on  a  basis  of  science  and  machinery, 
days  are  at  times  quite  incapable  of  Our  civilization  may  be  called  tech- 
meeting  youth  with  any  degree  of  nological  as  distinguished  from  one 
understanding.  But  they  should  real-  founded  on  agriculture  and  hand- 
ize  that  they  must  keep  in  tune  with  craft.    But  the  present  state  of  eco- 
the  changes  in  the  social  world  if  nomic  and  social  confusion  is  evi- 
they  are  to  continue  to  hold  the  re-  dence  that  some  form  of  social,  eco- 
spect  of  young  people  and  to  be  of  nomic  planning  is  essential  to  the 
constructive  service  in  their  guid-  continued  functioning  of  the  newer 
ance.     "We  cannot  bend  the  ideas  means  of  production.  Skilled  artisans 
of  youth  back  to  the  old  order,  nor  can  never  be  certain  that  a  new  ma- 
restrain  the  advance  of  a  society  so  chine  will  not  render  their  craft  use- 
swiftly  changing.     We  must  make  less  before  they  have  reached  middle 
ourselves  a  creating  part  of  this  on-  life.    The  obligation  of  all  adults  to 
ward  moving  stream."  adapt  to  these  new  conditions  of  life 
In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  adult  also  demands  constant  solution.  And 
education  leaders  are    formulating  here,  again,  knowledge  of  scientific 
statements  of  trends  and  policies  of  facts  is  necessary, 
social  changes.     Three   generaliza-          Third:     Whatever     solution     is 
tions  drawn  from  the  "Charter  of  evolved  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
the  Social  Sciences,"  by  Charles  A.  basic  principles  of  human  rights  and 
Beard,  point  out  the  burden  of  our  should  contribute  to  the  end  of  po- 
educational   practice   today.      First,  litical,  economic,  and  social  democ- 
the  society  in  which  we  live  is  rapid-  racy.    Unless  the  present  generation 
ly  changing.     The  old  order  under  continues  to  cultivate  the  practice  of 
which  adults  were  schooled  is  giving  thinking  critically  and  constructive- 
way  to  new  interpretations  of  life,  ly  upon  these  questions  of  social  re- 
If  adults  are  to  adapt  to  the  new  form  it  will  be  inadequate  in  ren- 
conditions  of  life,  the  problem  is  one  dering  intellgient  judgments.     But 
demanding  constant  attention.     Its  the  individuals  who  decide  policies 
solution    requires    ability    to    meet  ^  of  government  as  a  result  of  well 
changing  situations  with  a  knowledge  thought  out  conclusions  in  place  of 
of  scientific  facts.     The  new  adult  popular  hearsay  are  too  few  indeed. 
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The  agencies  provided  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  adults  are  constantly 
increasing.  Each  is  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  broad  intellectual  preparation 
for  modern  life.  A  marked  tendency 
is  shown  for  older  people  to  seek 
opportunities  for  self-improvement. 
Public  schools  conduct  evening  class- 
es for  instruction  for  those  who  had 
limited  educational  opportunities. 
Citizenship  classes  prepare  for  more 
intelligent  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Night  schools,  ex- 
tension courses,  and  correspondence 
courses  furnish  additional  training 
in  vocational  and  allied  fields.  The 
extent  to  which  people  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  facilities  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  in  1930  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  people  were 
registered  in  night  classes  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  and. 
vocational  schools.  Since  that  time 
the  number  has  increased  remark- 
ably. Extension  and  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  universities  have 
so  increased  the  number  of  available 
courses  that  the  earnest  seeker  can 
now  secure  instruction  in  almost  any 
line  of  learning  desired.  While  much 
that  is  offered  over  the  radio  is  still 
far  from  educational  it  is  growing 
to  be  an  important  educational 
agency.  The  world's  finest  music 
is  brought  to  all  the  people  as  part 
of  their  everyday  life.  Aesthetic  and 
cultural  opportunities  are  not  stinted. 
Talks  on  art  are  brought  to  every 
one.  But  many  people  refuse  the 
best  that  is  offered  for  the  more  pop- 
ular forms  of  entertainment.  But 
the  radio  would  provide  greater  and 
greater  opportunities  for  broadening 
educational  experiences  if  the  desire 
were  evidenced.  No  broadcasting 
company  would  dare  to  sponsor  a 
program  that  did  not  meet  the  popu- 
lar approval  of  the  average  adult 
audience.  The  type  of  movie  spon- 
sored is  the  one  where  adults  render 


their  approval  at  the  box  offices.  The 
press  is  always  responsive  to  its 
readers.  Until  adults  further  culti- 
vate ideals  tempered  by  social  wel- 
fare and  express  those  ideals  in  tan- 
gible forms  the  need  for  further 
adult  education  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  hour. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saint,  education 
is  viewed  as  a  continuous  process, 
a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  eternal 
progression.  It  begins  with  birth 
and  continues  not  only  for  life,  but, 
we  believe  in  the  hereafter.  The 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  has  given  us 
a  splendid  understanding  and  goal 
to  achieve  as  shown  by  the  following 
statements  taken  from  his  teachings : 

"If  one  man,  by  his  diligence  ob- 
tains more  knowledge  than  another, 
he  will  have  so  much  the  advantage 
in  the  world  to  come." 

"Whatsoever  principle  of  intelli- 
gence we  attain  unto  in  this  life  will 
rise  with  us  in  the  resurrection." 

"Knowledge  saves  a  man,  and  in 
the  world  of  spirits  no  man  can  be 
exalted  but  by  knowledge." 

"A  man  is  saved  no  faster  than  he 
gets  knowledge." 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
saved  in  ignorance." 

"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence." 
(Joseph  Smith,  The  Prophet  Teach- 
er, p.  65.) 

Activities 

1.  Determine  the  relative  number 
of  adults  in  your  community  who  are 
continuing  their  education  by  means 
other  than. attendance  at  Church  or- 
ganization meetings. 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  the  available 
classes  open  to  adults  in  your  com- 
munity. 

3.  What  trend  is  indicated  by  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  relative  en- 
rollment in  the  various  subjects? 
Does  the  trend  indicate  a  healthy 
choice  for  social  welfare  ? 


Child  Guidance 

Lesson  V 
Jealousy 

"PEW  emotions  are  experienced  by  be  with  the  most  well-meaning  of 
man  which  from  a  social  point  relatives.  His  entire  world  is  in 
of  view  are  more  important  than  upheaval.  How  can  he  know  that 
jealousy,  and  perhaps  no  emotion  is  it  will  ever  come  right  again?  He 
so  dependent  upon  early  environ-  puzzles  his  little  head  over  this,  is 
mental  conditions  for  its  develop-  told  time  and  again  that  he  is  going 
ment.  It  arouses  anger  and  frequent-  back  to  mother  and  daddy,  but  when 
ly  hatred  toward  the  object  of  he  gets  there  he  appears  to  be  sup- 
jealousy.  It  causes  the  jealous  planted.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  stays 
individual  to  feel  disregarded  and  at  home,  and  mother  is  taken  away 
inferior  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  the  hospital  with  little  or  no  ex- 
it damages  his  pride,  and  it  lowers  planation  to  him.  Again  he  is  faced 
his  self-respect.  This  may  produce  with  an  upset  world.  Why  has  moth- 
a  desire  for  revenge  and  retaliation  er  left  him?  Will  she  really  come 
or  may  cause  him  to  withdraw  and  home  again  ?  Then  she  comes,  but 
hide  his  true  feelings  under  a  mask  not  with  undivided  attention  for  him. 
of  indifference.  Mother's  love  and  attention  must  be 

We  are  all  familiar  with  one  or  shared;  small  wonder  that  feelings 
more  of  our  friends  or  acquaint-  oi  hatred  for  the  baby  are  aroused, 
ances  who  have  what  we  call  a  jeal-  However,  this  attitude  toward  the 
ous  disposition.  Not  only  are  they  new-born  baby  can  invariably  be  ov- 
jealous  in  reference  to  their  love  and  ercome  if  the  older  child  is  confided 
friendships,  but  also  of  good  fortune  in  and  told  that  he  may  expect  a 
which  falls  to  others.  Pleasure  and  new  little  brother  or  sister.  He 
happiness  can  be  only  temporary  for  then  awaits  its  arrival  witn  interest 
this  type  of  individual.  Their  satis-  and  pleasant  anticipation.  Handled 
faction  with  life  is  constantly  being  wisely,  what  might  be  a  most  un- 
interrupted by  their  attitude  toward  pleasant  event  in  his  life  becomes  a 
the  achievement  and  happiness  of  real  pleasure  which  will  mean  corn- 
others,  panionship    and    a    new    playmate, 

One  of  the  most  common  situa-  some  one  to  care  for  and  protect, 

tions  which  stimulates  jealousy  in  the  This    sense    of    responsibility    will 

child  is  the  birth  of  a  new  baby,  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  both 

This  is  not  surprising  when  quite  children.    If,  in  the  course  of  events, 

suddenly  and  unexpectedly  this  child  the  older  child  does  become  jealous 

of  3  or  4  finds  his  mother  devoting  0f  the  baby,  never  foster  this  attitude 

practically  all  her  time  to  the  in-  by  teasing  or  encouraging  it,  or  by 

truder.    It  may  be  that  the  child  has  looking  upon  it  as  something  that  is 

been  through  a  period  of  worry  and  "funny"  or  "cunning."     The  emo- 

upset.    Often  the  older  child  is  sent  tions  of  childhood  are  far  too  dan- 

away  during  the  mother's  confine-  gerous  to  be  toyed  with  in  this  way. 

ment.    This  may  be  the  first  time  he  Intelligent  parents  will  find  numer- 

has  ever  been  away  from  home,  and  ous  ingenious  ways  to  convince  the 

adults  can  little  appreciate  what  this  child  that  he  is  still  just  as  much 

may  mean  to  him,  even  though  he  loved  and  as  important  a  member  of 
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the  household  as  he  was  before  the  child  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  that 

"usurper"  arrived.     It  is  simply  a  common  characteristic  of  childhood 

matter  of  giving  the  older  child  a  called  selfishness, 
little  more  time  and  attention  and  a  The  chlid  must  learn  that  he  has 

little  assurance  that  he  still  holds  the  certain  obligations  toward  his  family 

affection  of  those  he  loves.  anci  iater  toward  the  community  in 

Often  a  child  will  become  mark-  which  he  lives.    As  early  as  possible 

edly  jealous  when  the  parents  show  he  must  begin  to  think  of  what  he 

affection  for  each  other  or  for  chil-  does  and  what  he  says  in  relation 

dren  outside  the  family  circle.    Un-  to  other    individuals  and  how  his 

fortunately  parents  not  appreciating  words  and  acts  affect  them.    He  will 

the  gravity  of  such  a  demonstration  be  repeatedly  told  that  such  and  such 

are  frequently  flattered  by  the  child's  an  attitude  in  a  given  time  or  place 

resentment.       This  interesting  and  is  right  or  wrong.     He  will  live  in 

unusual  display  of  emotion  appeals  an  environment  where  he  can  see 

to  them  and  they  term  it  "cute,"  that  his  pleasures  and  those  of  others 

making  every  effort  to  perpetuate  are  being  considered  by  each  member 

and  exaggerate  it  and  even  arousing  of  the  household.    Thus,  long  before 

it  for  show  purposes  when  visitors  he  can  reason  why,  he  will  have  ac- 

come  in.     In  one  case  the  daily  de-  quired     certain     habits,     developed 

light  of  the  father  of  a  little  girl  of  largely  through  suggestion  and  imi- 

2  was  to  incite  her  to  wrath  on  his  tation. 

return  from  work  by  cuddling  the  The  jealous  child  is  apt  to  be  one 

baby  sister  and  ignoring  the  older  who  in  early  life  has  not  had  the 

child.    This  continued  treatment  has  opportunity  of  developing  interests 

so  warped  her  outlook  that  at  5  she  outside  himself.  The  only  child  is  in 

stands  at  odds  with  the  world,  dis-  a  position  to  become  self-centered, 

liked  by  family  and  playmates,  de-  This  is  especially  true  if  this  child 

fiant,    belligerant,    and    frequently  has  been  brought  up  in  a  crowded 

making  vicious  attacks  upon  the  sis-  section  of  the  city  where  he  is  con- 

ters  by  whom  she  feels  she  has  been  fined   to   limited  quarters   with   no 

supplanted.     This,  of  course,  is  an  companionship  except  that    of    his 

exaggerated  instance,  but  situations  mother.    He  is,  to  be  sure,  monarch 

of  this  sort  are  far  more  common  of  all  that  is  within  his  reach,  but 

than  most  people  suspect.  his  field  is  far  too  limited.    He  has 

Again,  jealousy  is  aroused  in  one  no  knowledge  nor  chance  to  gain 
child  by  the  constant  praising  and  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  ac- 
holding  up  of  brother  or  sister  as  a  tivities  of  other  children, 
model  or  persistently  pointing  out  The  same  holds  true  in  a  greater 
shortcomings  and  defects  in  the  child  or  less  degree  with  a  child  who,  by 
who  is  inclined  to  be  jealous.  Noth-  illness  or  accident,  has  been  prevent- 
ing is  more  disastrous  than  playing  ed  from  making  early  contacts  with 
the  merits  and  abilities  of  one  child  other  children  and  has  had  only  the 
against  those  of  another.  It  causes  companionship  of  an  oversolicitous 
feelings  of  bitterness,  resentment,  in-  mother.  He,  too,  becomes  impressed 
feriority,  and  inadequacy.  No  family  with  his  own  importance.  Not  in- 
is  big  enough  to  play  favorites  or  frequently  one  child  in  a  family  is 
show  partiality.  especially  favored  by  one  parent  or 

In  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  other,  being  protected  not  from 

the  development  of  jealousy  in  the  experiences  but  from    the    natural 
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consequences  of  those  experiences. 
Such  children  in  later  life  are  of  the 
type  who  fail  to  recognize  superior- 
ity of  others  and  are  intolerant  and 
resentful  toward  authority. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  if 
a  child  can  be  taught  habits  of  un- 
selfishness in  the  home,  where  his 
personal  attachments  are  strongest 
and  where  he  would  naturally  have 
more  provocation  to  jealousy,  and 
can  learn  to  meet  successfully  the 
situations  which  develop  there,  he 
will  encounter  little  or  no  difficulty 
from  this  emotional  handicap  when 
he  gets  outside. 

If  it  so  happens  that  there  are  no 
other  children  in  the  home,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
child  into  association  with  children 
outside,  even  at  the  risk  of  physical 
dangers  in  the  street  and  the  chance 
of  picking  up  some  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  alley. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to 
share  his  toys  and  playthings,  his 
candy,  books,  and  pennies  with  other 
children.  In  games  he  must  learn 
to  strive  for  the  good  of  the  group 
and  not  for  personal  achievement. 
If  defeated,  he  must  learn  to  ac- 
knowledge better  playing  and  take 
it  with  a  smile.  Children  should 
learn  to  play  many  games  with  fair 
ability  rather  than  to  excel  in  one 
particular  game.  There  is  a  great 
tendency,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
children  but  on  the  part  of  adults 
as  well,  to  cling  to  the  things  they 
do  exceptionally  well  and  retire  from 
the  field  of  activity  where  they  do 
not  excel.  Unselfish  conduct  should 
always  be  rewarded  by  commenda- 
tions and  occasionally  by  something 
of  a  material  nature.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  disadvantage  in  the  child's 
learning  from  experience  that,  sel- 
fishness is  not  a  paying  proposition. 

It  is  the  jealous  child  who  becomes 
the  jealous  man  or  woman.     As  a 


child  he  encounters  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  on  with  his  play- 
mates. Because  of  this  he  develops 
a  sense  of  failure  and  shame  which 
is  a  tremendous  handicap.  He  feels 
wronged  and  neglected ;  he  has 
missed  a  "square  deal."  His  self- 
centeredness  becomes  more  marked, 
and  he  draws  away  from  his  play- 
mates and  the  activities  of  life  thor- 
oughly discouraged ;  or  he  may  be- 
come domineering  and  pugnacious  in 
an  effort  to  gain  attention  for  him- 
self. Later  in  life  this  emotion 
causes  an  inability  to  share  in  the 
joys  of  others  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  see  others  succeed  without 
manifesting  open  resentment.  The 
jealous  person  becomes  an  object  of 
dislike.  Often  he  develops  the  idea 
that  he  is  unjustly  treated  or  per- 
secuted, and  all  too  frequently  this 
idea  causes  uncontrolled  resentment 
and  disastrous  results. 

Study  your  child.  Find  out  why 
he  behaves  as  he  does.  Is  he  ag- 
gressive, belligerent  and  defiant?  Is 
he  sullen  and  resentful,  or  does  he 
explode  in  outbursts  of  temper  which 
clear  the  atmosphere  ?  It  may  be  that 
he  is  shy,  quiet,  and  always  a  model 
of  good  behavior,  letting  life  slip 
past  him  without  taking  an  active 
part.  Think  the  thing  over;  try  to 
see  his  reasoning.  Remember  that 
the  attitude  he  is  showing  may  be 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  really 
feels.  Aggressiveness  and  defiance 
may  be  a  mask  for  feelings  of  failure 
and  discouragement;  passive  indif- 
ference may  cover  deeply  wounded 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
child's  conduct  may  be  only  the  re- 
sult of  limitation  and  may  be  pat- 
terned after  an  admired  "grown-up" 
or  child  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. Take  time  to  know  your  boy 
or  girl;  it  will  prove  in  later  years 
to  be  time  well  spent. 
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TX7"E  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  Magazine  Agents,  those  who  have  as- 
sisted them  and  to  our  subscribers  who  have  so  loyally  worked  together 
to  make  this  Magazine  Drive  the  greatest  in  our  history.  We  have  gone 
many  thousands  over  last  year's  peak.  We  hope  every  subscriber  will  feel 
that  she  made  a  good  investment  and  that  each  number  will  give  her  satis- 
faction. 

There  are  many  Agents  who  have  worked  very  hard  and  yet  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  goal  they  set  out  for.  To  such  we  say,  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. While  it  is  gratifying  to  get  high  percentages,  if  the  best  possible 
work  has  been  done,  no  one  could  do  better  than  that. 

We  find  that  some  of  our  Stakes  have  based  their  percentage  on  their 
active  and  honorary  rolls  rather  than  on  their  entire  roll,  and  when  their 
work  was  checked  in  the  office,  their  percentages  were  much  lower  than 
they  figured  them. 

The  following  ten  sisters  will  be  awarded  at  our  April  Conference, 
bound  volumes  of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  having  secured  the  high- 
est percentages  of  subscriptions. 


Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No  Sub 

•  % 

Magazine  Agent 

Washington   Br., 

Capitol  Dist. 

Eastern  States  Mis. 

77 

212 

275 

Laura  C.  Brossard 

Imbler 

Union 

15 

36 

240 

Mattie   Westenskow 

Basin 

Big  Horn 

18 

41 

225 

Lova  Kinghorn 

Worland 

Big  Horn 

17 

37 

218 

Clara  Gheen 

Belfry 

Big  Horn 

11 

22 

200 

Mary   Youst, 

Cody- 

Big  Horn 

9 

18 

200 

Ethel  Brailsford 

Santa  Barbara  Br., 

Los  Angeles  Dist. 

California    Mission 

16 

31 

194 

Louise  Haberlitz 

Duchesne 

Duchesne 

38 

72 

189 

Minnie  Wheeler 

Baker 

Union 

35 

65 

186 

Nellie  Shurtliff 

Leland 

Palmyra 

41 

71 

173 

Mae  Thomas 

TX7"E  call  special  attention  to  the  remarkable  record  made  by  Mrs.  Laura 
Cowley  Brossard,  President  of  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Eastern 
States  Mission,  who  with  an  enrollment  of  77  has  secured  212  subscriptions, 
a  percentage  of  275,  which  is  the  highest  percentage  ever  secured  and  also 
the  largest  number  of  Magazines  to  go  to  any  one  organization  and  its 
friends. 

We  congratulate  these  sisters  on  their  achievements  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  them  at  our  April  Conference,  so  as  to  personally  tell  them  how  glad 
we  are  of  their  success. 
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Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sub. 

% 

Magazine  Agent 

Penrose 

Big  Horn 

11 

18 

164 

Emma  Tvedtnes 

Logan  Square  Br., 

Chic.    Dist. 

Northern  Sts. 

Mis. 

38 

62 

163 

Caroline   Granschow 

Mapleton 

Franklin 

21 

34 

162 

Cora    Knapp 

Raymond 

Montpelier 

18 

29 

161 

Eleanor    Saxton 

Milwaukee  No.  Side 

Br.,   Wis.    Dist. 

Northern  Sts. 

Mis. 

46 

72 

157 

Marie  Meyer 

La  Grande  1st 

Uintah 

33 

51 

155 

Emma  Stringham 

McGill 

Nevada 

58 

90 

155 

Loretta  Bamgartner 

Glendale 

Maricopa 

15 

23 

153 

Julia  S.  Kremer 
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Ward 

Milo 

Antimony 
Walnut  Park 
Lehi  1st 

Arcadia 
20th 

Arlington 
Ogden  17th 
Holbrook 
Muncie  Br.,  No. 

Ind.  Dist. 
Thayne 
Provo  4th 
Tridell 
Richards 
Union 

Idaho  Falls  6th 
Mission 
Elberta 
Ogden  13th 
Provo  6th 
Idaho  Falls  2nd 
Manavu 
Central  Park 
Hilliard 
Linden 
Marriott 
Pocatello  2nd 
11th 

Mesa  1st 
Brigham  2nd 
Hillcrest 
Tempe 
Pacheco 
Tracy 
Burley  1st 
Clinton 
Rexburg  2nd 
Capitol  Hill 
Martinez 
North  Pocatello 
Racine  Branch, 

Wis.  Dist. 
Lakeshore 
University 
Belvedere 
Flowell 
Uintah 
Phoenix  2nd 
Pleasant  View 
Ashurst 
Burlington 
West  Bountiful 
Smoot 

Beaver  Creek  Br. 
Montello 
Wardboro 
HeEer 

Phoeriix  3rd 
Richmond 
Twin  Groves 


Stake  Enroll.  No.  Sub.   % 

North  Idaho  Falls         15  23  153 

Garfield  50  76  152 

Los  Angeles  30  45  150 

Lehi  83  119  143 

Duchesne  20  28  140 

Ensign  100  140  140 

Hollywood  28  39  139 

Mount  Ogden  95  132  139 

Curlew  26  36  138 

Northern  Sts.  Mis.          8  11  138 

Star  Valley  37  51  138 

Utah  95  130  137 

Uintah  33  45  136 

Granite  94  126  134 

Union  35  47  134 

Idaho  Falls  43  56  133 

San  Francisco  33  45  133 

Tintic  16  21  131 

Ogden  86  112  130 

Utah  96  125  130 

Idaho  Falls  42  54  129 

Utah  104  134  129 

Grant  55  70  127 

Woodruff  11  14  127 

Snowflake  11  14  127 

North  Weber  38  48  126 

Pocatello  83  105  127 

Ensign  105  132  126 

Maricopa  89  112  126 

Box  Elder  84  105  125 

Grant  76  95  125 

Maricopa  32  40  125 

Juarez  9  11  122 

Sacramento  9  11  122 

Burley  52  62  121 

Weber  53  64  121 

Rexburg  102  123  121 

Salt  Lake  50  60  120 

Oakland  25  30  120 

Pocatello  40  48  120 

Northern  Sts.  Mis.        10  12  120 

Palmyra  53  63  118 

Ensign  50  59  118 

Los  Angeles  69  81  117 

Millard  24  28  117 

Mount  Ogden  18  21  117 

Maricopa  62  72  116 

Ogden  38  44  116 

St.  Joseph  20  23  115 

Big  Horn  48  55  115 

South  Davis  52  60  115 

Star  Valley  44  50  114 

North  Idaho  Falls  15  17  113 

Mcunt  Ogden  16  18  113 

Montpelier  16  18  113 

Snowflake  17  19  112 

Maricopa  60  67  112 

Oakland  26  29  112 

Yellowstone  34  38  112 


Magazine  Agent 

Lila  Gildea 

Mary  K.  Riddle 
Sophia  Offerman 
Lenore  T.  Jones, 
Inez  Peterson 
Rose  D.  Gilbert 
Edna  C.  Langton 
Fannie  Gordon 
Mattie  Vogel 
Fern  A.  Willie 

Theresa  Coffman 
Elsie  F.  Roberts 
Elsie    Miller 
Nellie   Merkley 
Jennie  Hardy 
Rose  Kofford 
Anna  Slater 
Lena  Klein 
Lettie  M.  Patten 
Edith  Wilson 
Flora  Buggert 
Hazel  Goodwin 
Marie   Bennett 
Agnes  Adamson 
Naomi  Lym 
Etta    C.    Rogers 
Sarah  Parry 
Abby  Robinson 
Beulah    Powell 
Sarah  Shumway 
Sarah  H.   Horsley 
Viola  Cahoon 
Lauvon    Cone 
Margaret  Cluff 
Erma  Patten 
Sylvia  Barlow 
Angeline  Child 
Mary  E.  Hunt 
Sarah   Lamie 
Audie  Johnson 
Caroline  Stewart 

Florence  Boy 
Maude  Bellows 
Emma  S.  Teudt 
Percilla  Lundeen 
Ruth  Allen 
Mae  G.  Bybee 
Mary  J.  Ccsby 
Diana    Johns 
Hazel  Bryce 
May  Partridge 
Etta  Telford 
Nellie  Howell 
Myrtis  Leanardson 
Gertrude  Jordan 
Evva  Dalrymple 
Elva  Shelley 
Thressa  Price 
Blanche  Harmon 
Mrs.   Wm.   Richards 


800 
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Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sub 

'■   % 

Magazine  Agent 

Draper  1st 

East  Jordan 

44 

49 

111 

Florence  Sjoblom 

Geneva 

Montpelier 

19 

21 

111 

Rosetta  Fluscher 

Harlem   Branch, 

North   Central 

Milk  River  Dist. 

States  Mis. 

18 

20 

111 

Lois  Haycock 

Homestead 

Sacramento 

19 

21 

111 

Ruby  Altop 

Jackson 

Teton 

27 

30 

111 

Helena  Hayes 

La  Grande  2nd 

Uintah 

44 

49 

111 

Emma  Randall 

Lehi 

Maricopa 

36 

40 

111 

Lillie  C.  Rollins 

Rigby  2nd 

Rigby 

74 

82 

111 

Elizabeth  Ossmen 

Blanding 

San  Juan 

156 

172 

110 

Freda  Hunt 

Chester 

Yellowstone 

42 

46 

110 

Mattie  Winters 

Phoenix  1st 

Maricopa 

60 

66 

110 

Kate  Campbell 

Ensign 

Ensign 

86 

94 

109 

Ruby  C.  Clark 

Hayward 

Oakland 

23 

25 

109 

Era  Del  Loomes 

Riverton  2nd 

West  Jordan 

57 

62 

109 

Myrtle  Peterson 

Roberts 

Rigby 

23 

25 

109 

Idella  Christensen 

Balboa 

San  Francisco 

37 

40 

108 

Frederikka    Duffner 

Dimond 

Oakland 

75 

81 

108 

Edna  Tbrgerson 

Idaho  Falls  3rd 

Idaho  Falls 

25 

27 

108 

Laura    Hops 

Marion 

Cassia 

26 

28 

108 

Hattie  Tolman 

Murray  1st 

Cottonwood 

89 

96 

108 

Laura   Stauffer 

Oakley  4th 

Cassia 

26 

28 

108 

Josephine  Gorringe 

Ogden  19th 

Weber 

66 

71 

108 

Toss  W.  Kersch 

Palmyra 

Palmyra 

26 

31 

108 

Lucille  Hansen 

Portage 

Malad 

61 

66 

108 

Rachel  R.  Gibbs 

Prescott  Branch, 

No.  Ariz.  Dist. 

California    Mission 

63 

68 

108 

Rose  M.  Scott 

Spencer 

Oquirrh 

50 

54 

108 

Rebecca  Herzog 

Alameda 

Oakland 

29 

31 

107 

Ethyl   Cullen 

Ammon 

Idaho  Falls 

72 

77 

107 

Mrs.  L.  U.  Hammer 

Idaho  Falls  1st 

North  Idaho  Falls 

56 

60 

107 

Rhoda  Jardine 

Idaho  Falls  4th 

North  Idaho  Falls 

42 

45 

107 

Vella  Evans, 
Mary  Miles 

19th 

Salt  Lake 

45 

48 

107 

Elizabeth    Crawford 

Slaterville 

North  Weber 

29 

31 

107 

Sylvia  Knight 

Sutherland 

Deseret 

42 

45 

107 

Millie  Jones 

Tremonton 

Bear  River 

179 

191 

107 

Belva  Laub 

Unity 

Burley 

42 

45 

107 

Juliana  G.  Nielsen 

Brigham  3rd 

Box  Elder 

100 

106 

106 

Agnes  Stander 

Delta  2nd 

Deseret 

81 

86 

106 

Irene  Little 

Evans  Branch 

Box  Elder 

16 

17 

106 

Alice  Buxton 

Hanna 

Duchesne 

16 

17 

106 

Emmeline  Moon 

Heber  3rd 

Wasatch 

98 

104 

106 

Annie  K.   Moulton 

Idaho  Falls  5th 

Idaho  Falls 

32 

34 

106 

Ila  Sams 

Mt.  Emmons 

Duchesne 

35 

37 

106 

Dicy  Lister 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco 

31 

33 

106 

Edna  Wall 

16th 

Salt  Lake 

67 

71 

106 

Lula  Gillespie 

Wells 

Wells 

134 

138 

106 

Beatrice  Falkner, 
Annie  Ackroyd 

Alpine 

St.  Johns 

21 

22 

105 

Jessie  Jepson 

Harper 

Box  Elder 

19 

20 

105 

Zilla   Harper 

McKinley 

Wells 

128 

135 

105 

Olive  B.  Taylor 
Alice  Warner 

Piano 

Rexburg 

40 

42 

105 

Esther  Robertson 

Mesa  3rd 

Maricopa 

63 

66 

105 

Pearl  Knight 

Vernal  1st 

Uintah 

82 

87 

105 

Lena  Collier 

Bountiful  2nd 

South  Davis 

113 

117 

104 

Annie  C.  Carr 

Boise  1st 

Boise 

50 

52 

104 

Signa  Pecora 

Brigham  5th 

Box  Elder 

73 

76 

104 

Crysta  Woodland 

Center 

Salt  Lake 

26 

27 

104 

Alzina   Whitehead 

Center 

Wasatch 

25 

26 

104 

Ireen  Duke 

Elmhurst 

Oakland 

50 

52 

104 

Lavina  Smitheh 
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Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sul 

K     % 

Magazine  Agent 

Garland 

Bear  River 

85 

88 

104 

Addren  Isaacson 

Ida.  Falls  4th  (Br.) 

North  Idaho  Falls 

25 

26- 

104 

Ethel  Lees 

Annie  L.  Brocksome 

Mesa  2nd 

Maricopa 

118 

123 

104 

Wilma  H.  Seidel 

Sugar   1st 

Rexburg 

57 

59 

104 

Irene  Pincock 

Declo 

Burley 

66 

68 

103 

Teresa   Parke 

Egin 

Yellowstone 

31 

32 

103 

Eva  P.  Cruser 

Huntington  Park 

Los  Angeles 

65 

67 

103 

Luella  Kendall 

Maywood 

Los  Angeles 

33 

34 

103 

Margaret  H.  Bramp- 
ton 
Edith  Worthington 

Southgate 

Grant 

59 

61 

103 

12-13th 

Ensign 

102 

105 

103 

Alma   Erickson 

Wapello 

Blackfoot 

31 

32 

103 

Margret  Hancock 

Bancroft 

Idaho 

43 

44 

102 

Louie  A.  Call 

Bountiful   1st 

South  Davis 

96 

98 

102 

.Elizabeth  E.  Wood 

Elwood 

Bear  River 

44 

45 

102 

Martina  Larsen 

Harvard 

Liberty 

50 

51 

102 

Irene  C.  Brain 

Emigration 

Bonneville 

78 

79 

101 

Ida  von  Nordeck 

Hawthorne 

Granite 

134 

135 

101 

Julia    Carver 

Afton  North 

Star  Valley 

63 

63 

100 

Vipna  Taylor 

Banida 

Oneida 

18 

18 

100 

Mira  Miles 

Bates 

Teton 

20 

20 

100 

Zuma  Murdock 

Bluebell 

Duchesne 

25 

25 

100 

Verona  Winkler 

Bothwell 

Bear  River 

33 

33 

100 

Emma  Ellis 

Cedron 

Teton 

20 

20 

100 

Paula  Zohner 

Centerdale  Br. 

Bear  River 

7 

7 

100 

Mrs.  John  Smith 

Centerville  2nd 

South  Davis 

26 

26 

100 

Nola  Holman 

Central 

Bannock 

22 

22 

100 

Pearl  Christensen 

Chandler 

Maricopa 

45 

45 

100 

Faye  McGaughey 

Collinston 

Bear  River 

18 

18 

100 

Mrs.  Mark  Jensen 

Crescent 

East  Jordan 

39 

39 

100 

Anna  Smith 

Diamond 

Lethbridge 

11 

11 

100 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Perry 

Dublan 

Juarez 

43 

43 

100 

Bernice  Coon 

East  Garland 

Bear  River 

23 

23 

100 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Adams 

18th 

Ensign 

152 

152 

100 

Iverne  Wallace 

Farnum 

Yellowstone 

15 

15 

100 

La  Vera  Hendrickson 

Fidelity- 

Rigby 

14 

14 

100 

Mrs   Nickerson 

Fish  Haven 

Bear  Lake 

35 

35 

100 

Winnie  Smith 

France   Siding  Br. 

Yellowstone 

8 

*      8 

100 

Geneva  Peterson 

Gilbert 

Maricopa 

22 

22 

100 

Donette  Fuller 

Gilmer  Park 

Bonneville 

61 

61 

100 

Rachel  Watts 

Glendale 

Oneida 

13 

13 

100 

Mrs.  Ray  Webster 

Glines 

Uintah 

25 

25 

100 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bell 
Vilate  Hodgkinson 

Grace 

Bannock 

53 

53 

100 

Anna  King 

Grovont 

Teton 

10 

10 

100 

Lucile  Mbulton 

Gunnison 

Gunnison 

47 

47 

100 

Ann  Perry, 
Aurilla  Wilkinson 

Howell 

Bear  River 

21 

21 

100 

Hazel  Roberts 

Indianapolis  Br., 

So  Ind  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

30 

30 

100 

Cleo  Hopper 

Iona 

Big  Horn 

12 

12 

100 

Mae  Fay  Porter 

Lincoln 

Idaho  Falls 

56 

56 

100 

Mrs.  Eli  T.  Lee 
Melvina  Reed 

Littlefield 

Moapa 

10 

10 

100 

Marie  Leavitt 

Maeser 

Uintah 

56 

56 

100 

Vilate  M.  Roberts 

Malta 

Raft  River 

33 

33 

100 

Naomi  Paskett 

Manchester 

Los  Angeles 

45 

45 

100 

Marie  Rohde 

Matthews 

Los  Angeles 

69 

69 

100 

Elizabeth  Bowen 

Meeteetse 

Big  Horn 

6 

6 

100 

Sarah  E.  Owen 

Mesa  4th 

Maricopa 

72 

72 

100 

Ella  Stewart 

Montpelier  1st 

Montpelier 

57 

57 

100 

Ethel   Jacobsen 
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Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sub 

•  % 

Magazine  Agent 

Mt.  Glenn 

Union 

10 

10 

100 

Wanda  Zaugg 

Moulton 

Raft  River 

13 

13 

100 

Mollie  L.  Baker 

Oakland 

Oakland 

57 

57 

100 

Esther  Cooley 

Ogden  18th 

Mount  Ogden 

82 

82 

100 

Mettie    Burton 

Palisade 

Rigby 

35 

35 

100 

Mattie  Nelson 

Pella 

Burley 

36 

36 

100 

Lourinda  Duke 

Pine 

Maricopa 

18 

18 

100 

Martha   Randall 

Pioche 

Moapa 

28 

28 

100 

Ora   Price 

Pittsburg 

Oakland 

24 

24 

100 

Catherine  O'Brien 

Pleasant  Grove  2nd 

Timpanogos 

48 

48 

100 

Effa  Williams 

Pocatello  6th 

Pocatello 

64 

64 

100 

Frieda  Myers 

Powell 

Big  Horn 

9 

9 

100 

Bertha  Cozzens 

Preston  5th 

Franklin 

32 

32 

100 

Zeffie  Peterson 

Rexburg  3rd 

Rexburg 

47 

47 

100 

Emily  A.  Ricks 

Salem 

Palmyra 

114 

114 

100 

Christy  Sabin 

Salem 

Rexburg 

61 

61 

100 

Myrtle  Wasden 

Santa  Ana 

Long  Beach 

47 

47 

100 

Charlotte  Lake 

Sharon 

Bear  Lake 

23 

23 

100 

Hazel  Long 

Spanish  Fork  2nd 

Palmyra 

89 

89 

100 

Mary  Monk 

Sugar  2nd 

Rexburg 

74 

74 

100 

Florence  H.  Bean 

Superior 

Lyman 

30 

30 

100 

Lenora  Hansen 

23rd 

Salt  Lake 

47 

47 

100 

Nancy   Fritz 

Ursine 

Moapa 

8 

8 

100 

Belle  Hammond 

Vernal  2nd 

Uintah 

73 

73 

100 

Clara  L.  Bartlett 

Vernon 

St.  Johns 

10 

10 

100 

Caddie  J.  Whiting 

Washakie* 

Malad 

27 

8 

100 

Margaret  Parry 

West   Weber 

North  Weber 

49 

49 

100 

Marie  Telford 

Woodland 

Portneuf 

18 

18 

100 

Elsie  Bloxhom 

WARDS  75% 

AND  UP  TO  100% 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

59 

58 

98 

Gerda  Anderson 

Winder 

Cottonwood 

77 

75 

97 

Annie  Cook 

Ogden  8th 

Ogden 

112 

109 

97 

Alta  Paulson 

La  Point 

Uintah 

49 

47 

96 

Grace  Lambert 

Adams 

Hollywood 

89 

85 

95 

Carrie  Ainp-e 

Fairview 

Franklin 

74 

70 

95 

Harriet  Hall 

Herriman 

West  Jordan 

43 

41 

95 

Emma  F.  Butterfield 

Malad  1st 

Malad 

65 

62 

95 

Mary  Mills 

Pleasant  Green 

Oquirrh 

60 

57 

95 

May  Unsworth 

Burnham 

Young 

33 

35 

94 

Harriet  Foutz 

Lyman 

Rexburg 

33 

31 

94 

Mary  M.  Robinson 

Springdale 

Zion   Park 

49 

52 

94 

Nora  Jolley 

Anaheim 

Long  Beach 

14 

13 

93 

Erthel  Thatcher 

Ogden  21st 

Ogden 

56 

52 

93 

Elizabeth  Jacobs 

Santaquin  1st 

Nebo 

99 

92 

93 

Lizzie  Whetear 

Bayridge 

New  York 

12 

11 

92 

Clara  Magnussen 

Clearfield 

North  Davis 

49 

45 

92 

Phyllis  King 

Hooper 

Weber 

71 

65 

92 

Florence   Naisbitt 

Edgehill 

Highland 

88 

80 

91 

Gwen  W.  Jensen 

Las   Vegas 

Moapa 

79 

72 

91 

Ruby  Ostensen 

Logan  11th 

Logan 

92 

84 

91 

Amy  Affleck 

Logandale 

Moapa 

32 

29 

91 

Matie  Dotson 

Burton 

Wells 

77 

69 

90 

Nora  Yeager 

Galesburg  Br., 

No.  Til.  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

9 

90 

Florence   Bowers 

Richfield  2nd 

Sevier 

67 

60 

90 

Elizabeth  Magleby 

Wilmington 

Long  Beach 

39 

35 

90 

Lillie  M.  Hayden 

Deweyville 

Bear  River 

28 

25 

89 

Louise    Holdaway 

♦Although  Washakie  Ward,  Malad  Stake,  has  27  enrolled,  this  is  a  Lamanite 
Ward,  and  there  are  only  8  who  read  English,  all  of  whom  subscribe  for  the  Magazine, 
so  we  feel  they  deserve  a  rating  of  100%. 
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Ward 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sub. 

% 

Magazine  Agent 

Huntsville 

Ogden 

79 

70 

89 

Marie  Madsen 

Lincoln 

Granite 

139 

123 

89 

Edna  J.  Gardiner 

Luna 

St.  Johns 

18 

16 

89 

Helen  L.  Thompson 

Ogden  29th 

Ogden 

75 

67 

89 

Mattie   Manning 

Otto 

Big  Horn 

27 

24 

89 

Edith  Tolman 

Shelley  2nd 

Shelley 

76 

68 

89 

Maude    Edward 

South   Bountiful 

South  Davis 

63 

56 

89 

Thelda    Larson 

Weston 

Franklin 

98 

87 

89 

Amanda  Fredricksen 

Boone  Br., 

Iowa  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

8 

7 

88 

Jennie  Holmes 

Boulder  City 

Moapa 

32 

28 

88 

Artell  E.  Chandler 

Hercules 

Oquirrh 

17 

'15 

88 

Fanny  Little 

29th 

Salt  Lake 

68 

60 

88 

Katharina  P.  Riegler 

Wilshire 

Hollywood 

77 

68 

88 

Hilda  Jorgensen 

Ogden  11th 

Weber 

71 

62 

87 

Pearl  Dransfield 

24th 

Salt  Lake 

60 

52 

87 

Anna  Thompson 

Cedar  City  3rd 

Parowan 

102 

88 

86 

Wealth  M.  Reeves 

Detroit  Br., 

East  Mich.  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

35 

30 

86 

Ruth  S.  White 

Evanston 

Woodruff 

171 

147 

86 

Edith   Davis 

Gridley 

Gridley 

44 

38 

86 

Florence  Jensen 

Joseph   City 

Snow  flake 

58 

50 

86 

Alta  C.  Westover 

Oakley  3rd 

Cassia 

29 

25 

86 

Lovina  Critchfield 

Redondo 

Long  Beach 

22 

19 

86 

Elva  Cox 

Roseville 

Sacramento 

14 

12 

86 

Nellie   Boiler 

Ucon 

North  Idaho  Falls 

50 

43 

86 

Millie  Hill 

University  Br., 

Chic.  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

22 

19 

86 

Emma  Johnson 

1st 

Liberty 

100 

85 

85 

Velva  Lott 

Garcia 

Juarez 

13 

11 

85 

Ida  Kartchner 

Menan 

Rigby 

73 

62 

85 

Hannah  D.  Poole 

Winslow 

Snowflake 

41 

35 

85 

Jessie  B.  Smith 

Woodruff 

Malad 

20 

17 

85 

Eunice  A.  Harris 

Yuba  City 

Gridley 

33 

28 

85 

Ruth  Johnson 

Burlingame 

San  Francisco 

32 

27 

84 

Ruth  Bentley 

Granger 

Oquirrh 

75 

66 

84 

Mrs.  Jorgensen 

Independence 

Rexburg 

32 

27 

84 

Pauline  Perry 

Paris  2nd 

Bear  Lake 

62 

52 

84 

Susan  Law 

River  Heights 

Logan 

38 

32 

84 

Annie  Liechty 

Windsor 

Timpanogos 

52 

62 

84 

Mary  B.  Hales 

Young 

Logan 

31 

26 

84 

Emma  Speth 

Honeyville 

Box  Elder 

60 

50 

83 

Paulie  Boothe 

Leadore  Br. 

Lost  River 

6 

5 

83 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Dalby 

Logan  2nd 

Logan 

75 

62 

83 

Inez  Thain 

Oakley  2nd 

Cassia 

23 

19 

83 

Violet  Smith 

Pingree 

Blackfoot 

36' 

30 

83 

Nettie  van  Orden 

Toronto  Br. 

Toronto  Dist. 

Canadian  Mission 

31 

25 

81 

Mary  E.  R.  Smith 

22nd 

Salt  Lake 

75 

62 

83 

Lucy  W.  Holmes 
Martha  W.  Young 

View 

Burley 

47 

39 

83 

Ann  W.  Larsen 

Yale 

Bonneville 

80 

66 

83 

Chloe  M.  Jacob 

Abraham 

Deseret 

17 

14 

82 

Frances  Talbert 

Belvedere 

Wells 

122 

100 

82 

Kate  Simpson 

College 

Logan 

44 

36 

82 

Edith  Albiston 

Columbus  Br. 

N.   Ohio  Dist. 

'  Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

11 

9 

82 

Nellie  Brown 

Huntington  Beach 

Long  Beach 

17 

14 

82 

Murl  Fullmer 

North  Shore  Br. 

Chic.  Dist. 

Northern  Sts.  Mis. 

22 

18 

82 

Cora  C.  Pickering 

Pocatello  5th 

Pocatello 

91 

75 

82 

Beth   Orr 

Vermont 

Los  Angeles 

51 

42 

82 

Seraph  W.  Allred 

Waterloo 

Wells 

138 

113 

82 

Ada  C.  Nisbet 
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Ward 

Whittier 

Aberdeen 

Conda 

Dingle 

Holladay 

Moreland 

Oasis 

Osgood 

Provo  5th 

Raymond  1st 

21st 

Vallejo 

Westwood  Br., 

Nev.  Dist. 
Wilford 
Acequia 
Ashley 
14th 
Holden 
Leglie 
Mayfield 
Overton 
Pleasant  View 
Rigby  1st 
Sandy  2nd 
Soda  Springs 
Spanish  Fork  Sth 
Upalco 
Yalecrest 
Fillmore  2nd 
Genola 
Long  Beach 
Lund 

Nibley  Park 
Nutrioso 
Ogden  10th 
Paul 
Sunset 

Bloomfield  Br. 
Lovell 
South  Gate 
Cache 
Eagar 
Emerson 
Firth 

Good  Springs 
Hamer 
Lindon 
Magrath  2nd 
Paris   1st 
Pratt 
27th 

Garden  City 
Garfield 
Gila 

Hurricane   So. 
La  Grande 
Laketown 
Logan  12th 
Midvale  2nd 
Palo  Alto 
St.  Charles 


Stake 

Wells 

Blackfoot 

Idaho 

Montpelier 

Cottonwood 

Blackfoot 

Deseret. 

North  Idaho  Falls 

Utah 

Taylor 

Ensign 

Oakland 

California  Mission 

Yellowstone 

Minidoka 

Uintah 

Salt  Lake 

Millard 

Lost  River 

Gunnison 

Moapa 

Malad 

Rigby 

East  Jordan 

Idaho 

Palmyra 

Duchesne 

Bonneville 

Millard 

Nebo 

Long  Beach 

Nevada 

Granite 

St.  Johns 

North  Weber 

Minidoka  _ 

San  Francisco 

Young 

Big  Horn 

Los  Angeles 

Teton 

St.  Johns 

Highland 

Shelley 

Moapa 

North  Idaho  Falls 

Timpanogos 

Taylor 

Bear  Lake 

Teton 

Ensign 

Bear  Lake 

Rigby 

St.  Joseph 

Zion  Park 

Bonneville 

Bear  Lake 

Logan 

East  Jordan 

San  Francisco 

Bear  Lake 


Enroll. 

No.  Sub. 

% 

Magazine  Agent 

98 

80 

82 

Cleo  Kelson 

55 

45 

81 

Lillie  Stone 

21 

17 

81 

Ruth   Lewis 

47 

38 

81 

Ettie  Nate 

53 

43 

81 

Lillie  Lewis 

51 

63 

81 

Annie  Morrell 

32 

26 

81 

Florence  Williams 

42 

34 

81 

Blanche  Hill 

104 

84 

81 

May  Snow 

79 

64 

81 

Fannie  C.  Litchfield 

91 

74 

81 

Mary  H.  Jordan 

22 

18 

81 

Ida  Fullen 

32 

26 

81 

Gladys  Storer 

43 

35 

81 

Myrtle  H.  Romrell 

35 

28 

80 

Winnie  Osterhout 

30 

24 

80 

Mrs.  Gus  Sweatfield 

54 

43 

80 

Bashua  Davis 

80 

64 

80 

Allie  Hunter 

20 

16 

80 

Ann  Fullmer 

60 

48 

80 

Amelia  C.  Larson 

60 

48 

80 

Adelia  W.  Shurtliff 

35 

28 

80 

Annie  M.  Bailey 

92 

74 

80 

Elizabeth  West 

59 

47 

80 

Mabel  Fritz 

50 

40 

80 

Rosina   Hopkins 

76 

61 

80 

Surelda  Riches 

15 

12 

80 

Lavina  Murphy 

75 

60 

80 

Elizabeth  H.  Liddle 

63 

50 

79 

Eloise  H.  Adams 

39 

31 

79 

Netta  L.  Draper 

145 

114 

79 

Ada  M.  Johnson 

33 

26 

79 

Ella  Fawcett 

101 

80 

79 

Emma   Armstrong 

24 

19 

79 

Zina  Cecardi 

122 

97 

79 

Ellen  Collins 

42 

33 

79 

Emily  Rich 

42 

33 

79 

Millie  Johnson 

7 

9 

78 

Harriet  Norton 

84 

66 

78 

Hazel  Davis 

60 

47 

78 

Naomi  Whale 

13 

10 

77 

Grace  Higley 

95 

73 

77 

Elmira   Bigelow 

129 

99 

77 

Annabel  Wallace 

35 

27 

77 

Ada  Johnson 

13 

10 

77 

Mable  Kemple 

13 

10 

77 

Myrtle   Rose 

44 

57 

77 

Nettie  Mecham 

S3 

64 

77 

Flora  Palmer 

57 

44 

77 

Catherine  Innes 

22 

17 

77 

Janey   Moss 

90 

69 

77 

Nora  Sparks 

38 

29 

76 

Ella  Satterthwaite 

30 

23 

76 

Alice  E.  Hadlock 

17 

13 

76 

Jennie  Hubbard 

38 

50 

76 

Martha  J.  Hastings 

110 

84 

76 

Malinda  C.  Hicken 

38 

29 

76 

Emma  Cheney 

33 

25 

76 

Thelma  Fullmer 

82 

62 

76 

Nina  Rasmussen 

32 

25 

76 

Lottie  Hansen 

;o 

53 

76 

Alice  Rich 
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Ward 

Stake 

E 

nroll 

.  No.  Sub.  %          Magazine  Agent 

Shelton 

North  Idaho 

Falls 

21 

16 

76    Jennie  Lovell 

South  Weber 

Mount  Ogden 

17 

13 

76     Inez  B.  Bowman 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

61 

46" 

75     Etta  Sparks 

Corning 

Gridley 

12 

9 

75    Jane  K.  McClellan 

Providence  2nd 

Logan 

63 

47 

75     Rose  Kohler 

Spanish  Fork  4th 

Palmyra 

107 

79 

75     Pearl   Cloward 

STAKES 

75%   AND 

OVER 

Stake 

Enroll. 

No.  Sub 

% 

Magazine  Agent 

Union 

172 

258 

150 

Josephine  Hanks 

Maricopa 

692 

764 

110 

Zina  Dana 

Ensign 

776 

825 

106 

Rose  H.  Neeley 

San  Francisco 

266 

268 

. 

101 

Grace  Tuggle 

Los  Angeles 

436 

437 

100 

Laura  R.  Stephens 

Oakland 

392 

393 

100 

Adrian  Gee 

North  Idaho  Falls 

326 

305 

94 

Emily  H.  Smith 

Rigby 

341 

315 

92 

Nora  J.  Henry 

Granite 

574 

523 

91 

Pearl  H.  Crockett 

Idaho  Falls 

392 

356 

91 

Delia  Rowberry 

Wells 

816 

709 

87 

Amy  B.  Towler 

Duchesne 

228 

245 

85 

Eliza  J.  Gilbert 

Oquirrh 

369 

312 

85 

May  S.  Arnold 

Burley 

449 

376 

84 

Nellie  R.  Barlow 

South  Davis 

574 

482 

84 

Josephine  W.  Naylor 

Bear  River 

647 

535 

83 

Margaret  H.  Pack 

Rexburg 

890 

745 

83 

Mary  E.  Hunt 

Bonneville 

492 

413 

82 

Christina  V.  Wilson 

Cassia 

153 

126 

82 

Jennie  R.  Hale 

Juarez 

153 

126 

82 

Jennie  Bowman 

Hollywood 

381 

307 

81 

Marjorie  Williams 

Grant 

625 

502 

80 

Martha  Fagg 

Ogden 

833 

707 

80 

Cora  S.  Jenkins 

Box  Elder 

915 

711 

78 

Eliza  Thompson 

Salt  Lake 

831 

652 

78 

Clara  B.  Wright 

Long  Beach 

439 

337 

77 

Ethel  Spongberg 

Pocatello 

744 

573 

77 

Seretta  Hart 

Franklin 

615 

466 

76 

Jeanette  S.  Barton 

Utah 

974 

737 

76 

Clara  N.  Giles 

Timpanogos 

243 

326 

75 

Helen  S.  Walker 

We  regret  that  many  stakes  have  not  sent  in  their  reports  and  that  because  of  this 
perhaps  some  wards  that  may  have  scored  high  are  not  printed  on  our  list  of  honor. 
Some  wards  have  sent  in  their  reports  and  are  included  even  though  the  stakes  were 
remiss. 

MY  SHIPS 

By  Annie  Pike  Greenwood 
Stay  home,  my  ships — here  in  the  harbor  stay : 
But  one  last  trip, — till  then,  stay  here  with  me. 
You  shall  not  come  back  wrecked  another  day ; 
Never  again  forth-speeded  shall  you  be. 

I  waste  no  tears  to  find  you  stripped  so  bare ; 
Nor  weep  I  that  you  brought  no  cargo  back. 
Glad  am  I  that  I  built  you  all  so  fair — 
My  ships  were  good ;  in  me  alone  the  lack. 

Dear  ships  of  Youth  and  Hope  and  High  Desire, 
Here  in  the  harbor  let  us  rest  awhile — 
A  little  while,  and  you  shall  be  my  pyre : 
Flaming,  we'll  sail,  high-heartedly,  and  smile. 


..,.——■— 
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BE  SURE  YOU  RECEIVE  THE 
ONE  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

UTAH 
SPRING  CANYON  COAL 

"FOUR  WAYS  BETTER" 
1 — Starts   Quicker.     2 — Burns   Longer.     3 — Less   Soot.      4 — Less  Ash 

"ASK    YOUR    DEALER" 


Complete  Suits  for  Men  and  Women — Children's  Clothing 

a  Specialty 

Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  to  Mail,  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Orders 


Temple  and  Burial 
Clothes 

Variety  of  Grades  and  Prices 


General  Board  Relief  Society 

Open  Daily — 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Telephone  Wasatch  3286  29  Bishop's  Building 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


When  Buying  Mention  Relief  Society  Magazine 


LD.S. 
TRAINING  PAYS! 


For  the  high  school  or  college 
graduate,  we  offer  profes- 
sional training  in  all  commer- 
cial subjects.  A  course  here 
will  enable  your  son  or 
daughter  to  qualify  for  the 
better  positions  that  business 
has  to  offer — a  position  that 
means  financial  independence, 
responsibility,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

Write  or  Call  for  Full  Information 


L.  D.  S.  Business  College 

70  No.  Main  Salt  Lake  City 

Wasatch  1812 


MiMitt  MttMimWtfiy  iHfM 


cJnis 
LJear 


order  your  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  early.  There  is  a 
definite  advantage  in  mak- 
ing your  selection  while  our 
stock  is  complete.  You  get 
just  the  card  you  want,  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay, 
and  you  are  free  to  attend 
to  the  other  many  details 
incidental  to  the  approach 
of  the  holidays.  Come  in 
NOW. 


THE  DESERET 
NEWS  PRESS 

PIONEER  PRINTERS 

AND  BINDERS  OF 

THE  WEST 

29  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 


]Vhen  Buying  Mention  Relief  Society  Magazine 


A 

Modern 
Guiding 
Star 


I  IFE  Insurance,  too,  is  a  guiding  star — a 
°^P  light  that  leads  the  way  to  a  goal  of  secu- 
rity. The  gift  of  a  Beneficial  Life  insurance 
policy  to  your  children  will  teach  them  to  save, 
and  will  earn  for  you  their  undying  gratitude. 
Consult  your  local  Beneficial  agent. 

If  It's  a  Beneficial  Policy  It's  the  Best  Insurance  You  Can  Buy 


BEMBH 


General  agents 


ALLEN     CAMERON,      515     TITLE     &     TRUST 

Bldg.,  phoenix,  Ariz. 
r.    f.    cottle,    420   idaho   bldg.,    boise, 

Idaho 
L.  D.  GREENWOOD.  208-11  JENNIE  ROGERS 

Bldg.,    Idaho  Falls,   Idaho 
DAVID     PETERSEN.     919      FIRST     NATIONAL 

BANK    BLDG.,    OGDEN,    UTAH 
THOS.     H.    ROBINSON,    810    WHITE    BLDG., 

Seattle,  Wash. 


H.  M.  ROLLINS.  LYMAN,  WYO. 

THOS     L.      SMART,      202     WONDER      BLDG. 

Reno,  Nev. 
E.  J.  SORENSEN,  310  PARK  CENTRAL  BLDG. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ROY      UTLEY.      310      PARK      CENTRAL     BLDG. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
ARCHER   WILLEY,    605   CALIFORNIA    BLDG. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


GEORGE  A.  ZUNDEL.  4335  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chico,  Calif. 


